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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains owr American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


A Great Britain. yr 
LONDON, AUGUST 30—31, 1882. 


THE WAR. 

There is a tendency in England which 
ought to be guarded against, namely, to 
make rather too much of such actions as 
that of the 28th. Modern telegraphy and 
the general perfection of the apparatus for 
collecting and transmitting news bring 
the smallest details of a war so near to us 
that the sense of proportion is in danger of 
being lost. We are, fortunately, unac- 
customed to movements of troops on the 
large scale familiar to Continental nations, 
and what is acter all only a considerable 
skirmish thus comes to be magnified in 
the popular mind into an important en- 
gagement. It will not be supposed that 
in seeking to take a juster view of the 
facts we forget for a moment the 
excellent behaviour of our troops in 
somewhat trying circumstances. For- 
tunately, it does not require a pitched 
battle of the first magaitude to give 
scope to courage or opportunity for 
heroism. To fight a skirmish well re- 
quires all the qualities that go to win 
a great battle, and may even make 
greater demands upon individual intel- 
ligence and fortitude. It is not the per- 
formances of our soldiers so much as the 
magnitude of the task which the country 
has set itself to fulfil that requires to be 
regarded with sobriety, and measured by 
comparison with the general scale of war- 
like efforts. From that point of view it is 
a mistake to make too much of such an 
affair as that of the 28th, regarded simply 
as an engagement. But as the most de- 
termined effort yet made by the enemy, 
the attack upon our advanced guard at 
Kassassin gives a useful basis for a prog- 
nosis of the campaign. There can be no 
deubt that Arabi put his whole strength 
into the attack, and meant to achieve a 
success which should inspirit his troops 
and stimulate their fanaticism. He chose 
his own time and his own tactics, and took 
care to have all the odds in his favour. 
Graham’s force seems to onlookers ata 
distance to have been unaccountably small, 
though no doubt there were good reasons 
for Sir Garnet Wolseley’s dispositions. 
Whether by accident or as a result of en- 
lightened study of the English newspapers, 
Arabi took the course best fitted to try the 
endurance of our big troopers and heavy 
horses. He kept them marching about 
all day in the sun and delivered his 
attack just when every one thought 
that things were settling down for the 
night. Compared with anything we have 
yet witnessed, the behaviour of his troops 
was excellent. They showed no signs in 
their advance upon our position of the 
eomplete demoralisation rather confi- 
dently predicated of them a few days 
before. Indeed, even after their defeat, 
they proved that they retained a certai~ 
degree of moral, for they returned to the 
battle-field and carried away cleven guns 
captured, but not removed, by the House- 
hold Cavalry.—Times. 

The Daily News says:—In the entire 
absence of knowledge of what passes at 
Arabi’s headquarters, it is of course im- 
possible to say what may have prompted 
the abrupt change in tactics which the ac- 
tion at Kessassin indicates. It may be 
that the backward game hitherto played 
by the Egyptians was due to the inspira- 
tion of Mahmoud Fehmy, who is now our 
prisoner. He was credited with being 
Arabi’s chief military adviser, and as an 
engineer he would naturally have more 
confidence in resistance behind entrench- 
ments than in attacks inthe open. Itmay 
ibe that Arabi found it necessary to assert 
himself in some way, for it must be re- 
membered that even with the literary and 
imaginative aid of Mr. Blunt's ‘‘ poor man 
of genius” Nedim, it must be diffi- 
cult for him to disguise the per- 
petual retrograde movements and the un- 
chequered losses of his troops. But it may 
be taken as certain that Sir Garnet Wol- 
geley was not exactly prepared for Mon- 
day's attack, and this illustrates very for- 
cibly the peculiarity of the situation, which 
has been from the beginning pointed out 
‘as constituting its principal danger. 
Arabi is in the position, but with none of 
the disadvantages, of the commander of a 
large fortified town. His enemies must 
be prepared for his breaking out anywhere ; 
and while he can shift his troops from 
Kafr Dowar to Tel-el-Kebir with perfect 
ease in avery short time, and hardly any 
risk, General Wolseley and General Ham~ 
ley are by no means able to support each 
other in a corresponding fashion. If it 
were not that the English position at 
Alexandria is in itself a strong defensive 
one there would be nothing in the least 
surprising ina reversal of the supposed 
tactics of Monday and in the flinging of 
the garrison of Tel-el-Kebir upon General 
Hamley. The more the ground occupied 
by the Egyptian leader is narrowed the 
more likely, supposing his spirit to hold 
out, is he to execute these sudden rushes 
from side to side. The probability of 
such movements was obvious and was 
insisted on from ¿éte outset, and therefore 
the obligation on the English commanders 
to keep a firm hold on those parts of their 
front most exposed to the CREMyYy Was evi~ 
dent. Gencral Graham #4 General 
Drury Lowe have made goou' ihe eharge 
entrusted to them in a most gitilant and 
satisfactory manner on this occasiva. A8 
before, the qualities reqired have, a$ far 
as the infantry and artillery were con- 
cerned, been chiefly those of endurance. 
The men of the English army may have 
foes more individually formidable to meet 
than those of Monday, but they will hardly 
be called upon, however. long they remain 
in her Majesty’s service, to do a harder 
day’s work than they performed on that 
day. The endurance of the infantry was 
equalled by that of the troopers, who were 
luckily able also to give most excellent 
evidence of dash and pluck, qualities 
which were shown at-least equally by the 
small but most useful body of mounted in- 
fantry. As far as can be seen, this will 
be acayalry war, though, owing to the 
deficiency of the enemy in that arm, a 
somewhat one-sided one. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that our infantry 
have never yet been in force enough to 
make an efficient advance, and have had 
to put up with the harassing work of stand- 
ing (or lying) still. to be shot at and 
shelled, a . 


EXead Office:-PARI S, 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 


In a few days the Third Republic 
will enter upon the thirteenth year of 
its existence. B:rn amid the disas- 
ters of the German invasion, cradled 
among the ruins of Imperialism, it had a 
terrible infancy, and all its early years 
were full of adventures. Several times it 
seemed on the point of destruction, and 
that it should be flourishing now with 
good hopes of permanence is a wonder to 
many who tried hard to bring it to a pre- 
mature end. But the history of the past 
twelve years contains lessons which many 
earnest well-wishers of the Republic, 
taking no share in party politics, have 
laboured to impress upon their country- 
men. Since September 4, 1870, the Re- 
public has had three Presidents, twenty- 
one Cabinets, and several scores of 
Ministers. No less than twenty-five poli- 
ticians, including M. de Fallières, who 
now rules at the Place Beauveau, have held 
the portfolio of the Home Office. So 
many ambassadors have been accredited to 
foreign Courts and recalled that in cer- 
tain countries France can scarcely be 
said to have been represented, seeing 
that her plenipotentiaries were made to 
resign before they had time to learn any- 
thing about nations to which they had 
been sent. But the wholesale displace- 
ment of prefects and sub-prefects has been 
even more remarkable. Not long ago a 
petty official in a country town was repri- 
manded for not having saluted his Prefect 
in the street ; he excused himself on the 
ground that there had been three changes 
of prefects in his department this year, 
and that he had a bad memory for faces. 
The permanent staffs of secretaries and 
clerks remain unaltered, both in the 
Ministerial offices and in the prefectures, 
under all changes of Government ; so that 
the displacements of political officials 
cause less disturbance in administrative 
routine than might be supposed. But the 
prestige and power of Government do ne- 
cessarily suffer in a measure from the con- 
tinual comings and goings of placemen; 
and one would be glad, therefore, to note 
any sign that the numerous factions into 
which the Republican party is split up 
were about to sink some of their differ- 
ences at last. Whatever may be the 
qualities of M. Duclere and some of his 
colleagues, it is not to be supposed that 
they can hold. office for long aiter the 
Chambers meet, because they are not 
really the leaders of the Republican party. 
They may carry on the work of govern- 
ment, as they are doing, with firmness and 
dignity, so long as no great party ques- 
tions are brought forward, but it must 
needs be that some of the burning ques- 
tions adjourned from last session will be 
introduced again by the Extreme Left. 
There is the scrutin de liste, the re- 
organization of the Judicature, and the 
qnestion of the Concordat, all of them 
most important matters upon which Re- 
publican opinion has hitherto been so 
hopelessly divided. There is apparently 
no reason, however, why the leaders of 
the Moderate Republican sections should 
not agree among themselves to form a 
Cabinet which shall carry out a policy 
based on the measures which divide Re- 
publicans least. As the present Lower 
Chamber is barely a year old, few of its 
members can desire a dissolution ; and yet 
a dissolution would doubtless be resoried 
to if the Duclerc Cabinet were overthrown 
without any arrangements having been 
made to bring in a strong Cabinet after it: 
At an early date M. Gambetta will possibly 
take some opportunity of explaining his 
views as to the work that ought to be done 
next session, and when he has spoken the 
prospects, not only of the present Cabinet, 
but of the Chamber of Deputies, which 
was elected last year to support M. Gam- 
betta’s policy, as it was then believed, 
will be clearer than they are now.—Times. 
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GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph writes :— 

Though the German daily press is much 
more the mouthpiece of the individuals who 
happen to be editors of a paper, and much 
less an organ of public opinion than is the 
case with the chief newspapers of London 
and Paris, yet an article of the Berlin free 
Conservetive organ Die Post reflects so well 
the opinions prevalent at this moment in 
aristocratic circles of the capital, that it may 
be worth while sending you an extract, 
especially as the future of the Egyptian ques- 
tion comes as well under consideration as the 
past. After having described the political 
situation as so eminently favourable for Eng- 
land that even half-hearted politicians could 
not have refrained from turning it to use, the 
writer seeks to prove that it would be a 
mistake to see in England’s singlehanded pro- 
ceeding a defeat of Europe in general and of 
Germany in particular. He then proceeds 
thus: ‘‘The real antagonism as regards 
Egypt lies between England and France. The 
latter Power has, among all, the chief interest 
not to lose its hold on Egypt, or rather still to 
become sole master of the country. The reason 
why it cannot effect this is, that it will 
not adopt the only available way. If France 
had commenced action in Egypt, as England 
is doing at present, without asking for the 
consent of the rest, England would no doubt 
have roused the whole of Europe into opposi- 
tion, and would within the limits of her rights 
meet with assistance. Such an event, in- 
volving the prospect of German troops in- 
vading France under the moral protection of 
a European coalition, frightened French 
statesmen and made them hold back. To be 
sure a much more simple course was open to 
them. They might have grace themselves 
atthe head of Europe, and have taken the 
initiative for re-establishing order in Egypt, 
in agreement with Europe, But the Gam- 
bettists raised their voice and cried # Beware 
of Monsieur de Bismarck’s leading-strings ! ” 
The partisans of a policy of revenge were 
loud in favour of co-operation with Eng- 
land, in the hope of in tnis manner bringing 
about @ coalition again. Germany. So it has 
come to pass that France, the Contineatal 
Power who hed the greatest interest of any 
to oppose Lnzland’s action, has equally great 
objections to do it without Europe as with 
Europe, and that England, easting French aid 
aside, has taken the matter in haad without 
meeting any opposition, How this is all to 
end nobody can venture to predict. Chances 
are so numerous, that it is useless to calculate 
them. If other Powers ean tranquilly await 
the result, so much the more can Germany do 
so. Nobody need be afraid that England will 
so rapidly consolidate her possession of Egypt 
as to shut out Germany and the non-Russian 

art of the Continent from having -their say 
in every case where Oriental territory istrans- 
ferred from one proprietor to another.” The 
article shows that a certain soreness still 
subsists here on the score of England's con- 
tempt for the European Concert, but that it 
is fast dying out, as Germans are gradually 
becoming aware thal.no harm is meant, and 
that no harm is likély to ensue for them out 
out of the subjugation of the Egyptian rebels 
and the fortification of English influence on 
the highway to India, 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


SCENES ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


The Times has received the following 
despatches from its correspondent with 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley :— 

Mausaman, Ava. 30. 

This morning, with the Hon. W. J. Fitz- 
william, M.P., I rode out to visit the scene of 
the charge delivered by the Household 
troops. The scene was horrible beyond de- 
scription. It would do no good to suggest 
the disgusting appearance of the unfortunate 
Egyptian soldiers, hacked, slashed, mutilated, 
almost out of the semblance of humanity by 
the long broadswords of the Guards. One 
young officer still held an untouched 
cigarette in his stiffened fingers. A young 
soldier of the Blues was lying with hands and 
feet partly crossed, as if asleep. Two other 
Guardsmen lic dead in a tent at Kassassin 
with wounds which harmed not the brave 
soldiers, who were past all pain, but which 
will bring lasting infamy on the Egyptian 
army. Two wounded Egyptians were still on 
the position, and I rode across to Kassassin 
to ask that they might be brought in. The 
work done last night by the Household 
troops demonstrated once and for all the fear- 
ful power of these ponderous horsemen 
against undisciplined soldiers on foot, and 
against even good men taken by surprise. 
Last night, while the Egyptians were 
foolishly firing on Kassassin, the Guards 
troticd out far to the north-west, wheeled, 
gathered speed as they went, and 
burst like an avalanche of armed men 
on the timid musketeers. Some of 
these fired after the troopers, who 
returned and sabred them. Seven guns were 
ridden over, but are now missing. Our men 
were much infuriated by repeated harassing 
attacks during the day, We had about 21 
casualties in killed and wounded, besides a 
number of foot soldiers, but no officers killed. 
Major Townshend received a severe cut in 
the wrist, and Captain Brocklehurst a bruised 
knee. Lieutenant Edwards, Welsh Fusiliers, 
Lieutenant Pigott, Royal Rifles, and De 
Burgh, unattached, are wounded with bullets 
in their limbs. All doing well. We are just 
moving from this pestilential camp. 

IsMainia, AUG. 29, 6 PM. 

I have just returned from El-Mahuta. I 
left this morning at ten by a train which 
reached Mahuta at noon. The distance is 
only 12 miles, but we were delayed in taking 
up and putting down transport, We found 
several dead horses near the line marking the 
spot where the engagement of the 25th and 
26th took place. We could not proceed 
beyond Mahuta, owing to the block caused 
by the enemy erecting a huge embankment 
across the line. Nearly all is cleared away 
now, and I hope that to-morrow we shall 
have railway communication with Mahsamah 
and Kassassin, our advanced guard. Not 
many details have been so far gathered 
about yestersday’s battle. We took 11 guns, 
which were capturd by the Household 
Cavairy last night, but unfortunately they 
could not bring them away, and this morning 
they were gone. It isa pity they had not 
been spiked or thrown off their wheels to 
render them useless. The charge of Cavalry 
is described as grand. An officer present, 
narrating it briefly, told me :—“ We charged 
about 9.30 last night. The sight was sufficient 
to make young soldiers feel uncomfortable. 
The enemy had about 20 guns in entrench- 
ments. Every few minutes several guns 
would bleze out in the darkness.” As the 
officer said, ‘‘ it made one feel a curiously 
helpless sensation, being fired at in the 
dark.” The reason he gave for the charge is 
that ammunition had run short, and to save 
the position the charge was ordered. Just 
before the charge the Artillery advanced at a 
gallop, with the Cavalry in the rear, to with- 
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much smaller than had been anticipated. 
Yesterday all was quiet at the front. There 
were no signs on the part of the enemy of any 
disposition to renew the attack, and our 
Cavalry did not go out, as men and horses 
alike urgently required rest after their tremen- 
dous exertions of the previous day. Under 
the supervision of Major Wallace, of the 
Engineers, arrangements for utilising the rail- 
way for transport are proceeding energeti- 
cally Both s in the canal Below Mah- 
sameh are cleared away, and boats can now 
go up to that place. Arabiis doing his utmost 
to block the Suez Canal, and a telegram was 
intercepted on Sunday by General Willis, 
from Arabi at Kafr Dowar to Mahmoud Fehmi, 
ordering him to induce the Bedouins near 
Kantara to effect a stoppage there. The 
heat continues very great, and the hot 
arching winds still sweep across the sand 
ills. All along the line the troops are suf- 
fering from heat, from the attacks of innu- 


| merable sand flies, and, worst of all, from 


in 400 yards; then, quick as thovght, they | ] 
| There is now no doubt that the enemy 


unlimbered guns and poured in a deadly fire 
of shrapnel and shell, which szemed to mow 
the enemy down. Then came the charge, and 
200 at least were vut down among the guns. 
Their infantry nearly all fell on their faces 
to avoid the slashing of the Life Guards’ 
swords, and many escaped who would other- 
wise have been struck down. When once 
our Cavalry, consisting of Household Cavalry 
and 7th Dragoon Guards, had got among the 
foe there was utter rout and confusion. The 
Cavalry and Mounted Infantry appear to 
have borne the brunt of the action. The 
Mounted Infantry deserve mention for dash 
and pluck. Very few troops are now in 
Ismailia ; only part of the Royal Irish and 
Beloochee Regiments. All is quiet in front. 
The enemy have probably had enough for the 
present. There is communication by tele- 
graph as far as Mahuta, thence to advanced 
front by heliograph. 
10 P.M. 

Besides three Life Guards killed, there are 
three missing. The scenehas been described 
by one who visited the battlefield. He says 
that the bodies of the Egyptian soldiers spread 
over a mile-and-a-half of ground. 


The correspondent of the Standard tele- 
graphs as follows :— 
Ismatnia, WEDNESDAY, 3.45 P.M. 
It is unquestionable that the eleven guns 
were, as I stated in my telegram of yesterday 
morning, for a time actually in the hands of 
our Cavalry. When these returned from the 
pursuit of the enemy it was found that many 
were missing, among them Colonel Hume, 
who did not rejoin until this morning. The 
Cavalry accordingly again spread out and 
traversed the country for some distance in 
search of their missing comrades, and upon 
reassembling the horses were found to be so 
completely worn out that they were unable to 
move the guns. Having neither food nor 
forage at Kassassin, they had still four miles 
to march back to Mahsameh, and this they 
did, never doubting for a moment that the 
guns would be found in the morning at the 
spot at which they were captured. Before 
dawn, however, the enemy returned and re- 
moved them. The dead left on the field of 
battle were found in the morning to have been 
mutilated ; the first time such a thing has 
occurred during the war. The Bgyptian 
Cavalry did not take part in the fight. They 
were massed on the hill on the right rear, and 
withdrew when our Cavalry appeared in 
sight. The Infantry stood on the hill, and 
fired wildly and without aim until the 
charging squadrons were within thirty yards 
of them, when they threw away everythin 
and ran. It is belicved that the enemy ha 
as many as forty guns in action against the 
two under Lieutenant Dorrodaile. The 
ranges had been carefully measured by the 
enemy, who attacked in the dark in order to 
disconcert our gunners, who could not be 
acquainted either with the ground or dis- 
tances. The enemy yesterday burnt two 
villages within their lines. They are now 
entrenching on our left front, There appears 
to be no doubt now that Arabi is transferring 
his better troops from K&fr Dowar to Tel-el- 
Kebir, The majority of those who attacked 
on Monday night were unmistakeably regulars, 
in white uniforms and fezzes. The General 
and his entire Staff are now at the front, and 
troops are being pushed forward with all 
speed. Every effort is also being made to 
establish proper communication from post to 
post along the line. When the attack was 
made on Monday there was no means of 
assing word back to Mahuta, and so on to 
Femailia, and the ‘General here was in entire 
ignorance of what was passing. He could 
hear the rumble of distant guns, but did not 
know how serious an effort was being made to 
roll up his-chain of pos which, owing to the 
difficult nature of the ground, were not in a 
position to assist each other with sufficient 
promptitude. There was in fact a tendency to 
despise the enemy owing to the easy victory 
which had been gained over him two days pre- 
viously, hut the mistake is not likely to occur 
in. An inspection made yesterday of the 


field of battle showed that there were many; 
about, but tho number was 
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the stenches arising from the dead bodies of 
the Egyptian troops and animals. I have 
had some conversation with wounded troo pers 
to ascertain the exact course of events subse- 
quent to their disappearance in the darkness 
as they dashed at the Egyptian guns. They 
assert that both Cavalry and Infantry met 
thom. Some certainly have sabre wounds, 
but as other accounts say that the Egyptian 
Cavalry were not engaged, it is very proba- 
ble that in the mêlée and darkness they may 
have accidentally wounded each other. They 
say that after passing right through the 
enemy they wheeled and again charged 
through them just as the Marines dashed out 
of the intrenchments. All speak of the ter- 
rific confusion which ensued when the Egyp- 
tians, our Cavalry, and Infantry struggled in 
a mass, after which the enemy fled at the 
top of their speed, pursued by our Cavalry. 
A fine incident is told of the first bearer com- 
pany of the Army Hospital Corps. They 
were, by some movement of the troops, iso- 
lated. The medical officer in charge refused 
to allow the interruption in his duty of dres- 
sing the wounds which a change of position 
would have caused, and his forty men filled 
their haversacks with sand, so as to make a 
rough shelter, took the rifles of the wounded, 
and defended their charge until the arrival 
of the Cavalry put an end to the enemy’s at- 
tack. 
Wepbxespay EvENING. 

It is now known from prisoners that Arabi 
Pacha was present at the action on Monday, 
but that he did not take the command. The 
troops which attacked did not come from 
Kafr Dowar, but belonged to. the force at 
Tel-el-Kabir, strengthened by the first Regi- 
ment of Egyptian Guards of three strong bat- 
talions from Cairo. The prisoners assert that 
only two batteries of artillery were engaged. 
Our horses have suffered severely from the 
short commons, hard work, and heat. The 
remount depot established at Cyprus will find 
it difficult to get horses of sufficient strength 
to carry the heavy men of the First Brigade. 
Cairo is now entirely denuded of troops. 
The sick and wounded from the front have 
all arrived here. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Ismailia telegraphed on Wednesday :— 

The English loss in the late skirmish was 
ten killed and cighty wounded. The attack 
was not anticipated by our military authori- 
ties, and the result shows that we are ready 
for anything. With all in his favour as to 
meeting us unprepare], the enemy could not 
gain an advantage, and will be deeply dis- 
courage? by his heavy loss. He is reported 
to have fled to Tel-el-Kebir, and made an 
attempt yesterday to retrieve his fortunes. 
The Life Guards charged home among the 
Arabs in spite of a heavy fire and suffered 
most loss of all the troops engaged. Many 
bayonet wounds were received by our cavalry, 
which shows how close the fighting was. 


brought his best regiments from the Alex- 
andria side to make a desperate effort against 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s flank march. There 
will be more hard fighting beyond all ques- 
tion, but nothing can be predicted of a foe 
who breaks out so suddenly into action after 
letting many better opportunities pass. Our 
positions remain much as they were to the 
front, but the cavalry has pushed forward a 
mile or two further on the extreme right. 
The Arabs have managed to remove their 
guns which we had captured. Every effort 
is being made to render the English attack a 
complete success when the moment comes, 
but this causes a slight delay. 


The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Standard telegraphed on Wednesday 
evening :— 

ALEXANDRIA, WEDNESDAY, 5.50 P.M. 

Alexandria is to-day full of bustle and ani- 
mation caused by military movements. These 
have for some days past been imminent, but 
hitherto it would have been improper to make 
any allusion to them. There is now no 
longer any occasion for secrecy. The High- 
land Brigade of the Second Division is on the 

oint of sailing to reinforce Sir Garnet 
Volseley. The regiments which compose it 
are at the present time embarking upon the 
transports lying alongside the wharfs. The 
troops will be conveyed in the Lusitania, 
Iberia, Paul and France. Other transports, 
with stores, will accompany them, General 
Hamley, with his Divisional staff, and General 
Sir A. Alison, with his Brigade staff, will 
embark to-morrow. To-night eleven hundred 
Marines will disembark from the ships of war 
to reinforce the Brigade of Sir Evelyn Wood, 
upon whom now devolves the task of defend- 
ing lines twelve miles in length against an 
enemy of unknown strength, A large num- 
ber of the European residents were gathered 
on the wharfs to view the embarkation of the 
troops, and the departure of so large a body 
of mer while Arabis army still re- 
mains some twenty ar twenty-five thqusand 
strong, within easy march of the place, is 
regarded with something very like conster- 
nation. Some excitement is also visible 
among the native population, and the hopes 
of the disorderly native element are rising. 
The works at Ramleh are, however, exceed- 
ingly strong, and a comparatively small force 
can keep an army at bay. The danger of 
the situation, such as it is, lies rather within 
than without. The ships can, however, land 
their blue jackets should the Arab mob show 
any sign of an intention of taking advantage 
of the smallness of the force at the disposal 
of the British General. Cherif Pacha, in a 
circular addressed ta the European Consuls, 
aflirms thë right af the Khedive to assemble 
a Council of Ministers to examine important 
questions, whether of the interior or exterior, 
and to render more effective the Khedive’s. 
authority as supreme chief of tho land and 
sea forces. 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 

The following telegrams, giving fuller par- 
ticulars of ‘the casualties in the fighting at 
Kassassin Lock, received from the General 
Officer Commanding in Egypt by the Secre- 
tary of State for War :— 

Kassassin Lock, Aug. 29. 

Arsy Mentcat Dgpartuent.—Killed—Sur- 
geon Major Shaw. 

York ann Lancaster Reaiment.—Killed— 
Sergeant Loftus. 

Duke or CORNWALLS Licut INFANTRY.— 
Wounded slightly—Major Forster, Captain 
Reeves, Lieutenant Cunningham. 

Rovat Rirtes,—Wounded slightly—Lieu- 
tenant Pigott. 

.Wets Fusitiers. — Wounded slightly — 
Lieutenant Edwards. \ 

York ann Lancaster Reciment.—Waunded 
severely—Sorgeant Diswell (? Doswell) ; Pri- 
vates Hynes (? Hinge), ‘Peacock, Coates, and 
Erande. Wounded slightly—Privates Noon 
(? Noone). Eaton (? Heaton), Wood, Mullins. 

Army Hosprrat Cones.— Wounded Slightly 
—Private Holledge (? Holledye).: 

Mounten Invanray.—Wounded Severely 


meee 


y 


—Privates Bond, Felton. Wounded Sli 
—Privates Moffatt, Haines, and poaa TEN 

Duke or Cornwatt’s LIGHT [NFANTRY.— 
Wounded Slightly—Sergeant Jennings, Ser- 
geant Crawley, Corporal M. Flynn, Corporal 
Street, Privates Gillis (? Gillies), H. 
Mcaree (?), J. Parr. C. Ash, McGlowe 
(? McGlone), J. Daly, C. Deadman, A. Eplett, 
C. Wagner. 

ist Lire Gvarnns.—Wounded 
Trooper L. Gordon. 

2D Lire Guarns.—Wounded Slightly—T. 
Bateman. 

Royat Horse Gvanps.—Wounded Slightly 
—Troopers Proudlock and E. Heath. ~ 

4tH Dragoon Guarps.—Wounded Slightly 
—Troopers R. Wallace. 

Tru Dragoon Guarps.—Wounded Slightly 
—Trooper C. Bush. 

MausaMen Camp, August 29, 
Cavatry HEAD-QUARTERS. 

Only two regiments were seriously engaged 
yesterday evening—Household Cavalry and 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

The following is the corrected (additional) 
list of their casualties :— 

2n Lire Guarps.—Officers Wounded— 
Major Townshend, slight sword cut, right 
wrist. Rank and File Killed.—Troopers 
Randal and Willing (?), ist Life Guards; 
Trooper Bennet, Royal Horse Guards. 

Isr Lire ‘xvanps.—Rank and file wounded. 
—Trooper R. Martin, severe gunshot wound, 
left foot; Bowles, severe, two sabre wounds 
on head; J. Watson, slight sabre cut on 
right fore-arm; A. Horne, slight contusion of 
the chest ; Stephenson, severe gunshot wound 
left arm, fracture of bone. 

2p Lire Gvarns.—Trooper Bateman. 

Royat Horse Guarns.—Troopers Lovell, 
severe gunshot wound in left shoulder ; Har- 
rod, severe gunshot wound left thigh. 

Commissariat AND Transport Corps.—Pri- 
vate Milan, severe shell wound right thigh. 

All wounded doing well. 


Slightly— 


The following despatch from the General 
Officer Commanding in Egypt to the Secre- 
tary of State, War Office, was received on 
Wednesday night :— 

Ismailia, 30th August, 1882, 5.0 p-m. 

Following is summary of Lowe's report 
on Cavalry action of 28th instant :—Hearing 
in afternoon that enemy were advancing to 
attack Graham at Kassassin, turned out with 
Household Cavalry, 7th Dragoon Guards, 
and four guns of N Battery A Brigade 
Horse Artillery, and advanced towards 
enemy's left. Remained some hours. 
Returned to camp at 4.30 p.m.; finding 
enemy's attack was onlya distant artillery 
fire. About 5.30 received message from Gra- 
ham, enemy advancing in force. Turned out 
again, and, in compliance with Graham’s 
request, proceeded to attack enemy’s left 
flank. Made wide circuit; brought guns into 
action, and Sir Baker Russell coated home 
with Household Cavalry, well led by Colonel 
Ewart. Enemy's infantry completely dis- 
persed; ground strewn with his dead. Cavalry 
charged through battery of seven or nine 
guns, which would have been brought in had 
it been daylight. Enemy removed them 
during night. Greatest praise due to all 
ranks of Household Cavalry. I may add, on 
my own account, that their excellent behaviour 
at all times is on a par with their gallantry in 
action. Most of wounded brought to hospital 
ae last night; remainder will be here to- 

ay. 

Enemy throwing up works in front of 
Graham. 

Will telegraph pith of Graham's report 
when received. 


WAR PREPARATIONS. 

An order was received at the Royal Ar- 
senal on Wednesday, which created a pro- 
found sensation, as appearing to foreshadow 
a longer continuance of hostilities in the 
East than had been at first anticipated. This 
order referred to the sending out at once of 
the Light Siege Train—a formidable arma- 
ment, weighing, with guns, carriages, 
wagons, ammunition, and general stores, 
2,000 tons. It is understood that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley considers the construction of the 
siege train as admirably adapted for the pe- 
culiar nature of the soil of Egypt and for de- 
molishing the enemy’s earthworks. The 
Light Siege Train going out from Woolwich 
will require the following number of officers 
and men to work it: 8 majors, 8 captains, 8 
lieutenants, 16 battery sergeant-majors, 40 
sergeants, 40 corporals, 960 gunners, 16 
trumpeters—making a total of 1,136 officers 
and men. The ordnance will consist of ten 
40-pounder light rifled muzzle siege guns, ten 
25-pounder guns, six 7-pounder guns, and 
ten 6°6 inch howitzers—making a total of 
thir.y-six pieces of artillery ordnance, 

On Wednesday afternoon the Persian 
Monarch left Millwall and steamed down the 
Thames on her way to Portsmouth, where 
she will embark 11 officers, 350 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and .270 horses 
for the Cavalry Reserve at Cyprus, In passing 
Woolwich she lowered her transport flag to 
the ensign of the Royal Navy flying from 
H.M.S. Tyne. The steamship Tana, of Leith, 
arrived at Woolwich, on Wednesday last, for 
a miscellaneous cargo of warlike material, 
and special exertions were made to complete 
the loading of the other vessels in hand. In- 
timation was sent on Wednesday from the 
War Office to the Ordnance Department at 
Woolwich that provision would have to be 
made for the early despatch to Egypt of a 
balloon equipment. 

Arrangements are being campleted at Ports- 
mouth for the embarkation on Friday and 
Saturday next, in the hired transport Persian 
Monarch, of the Reserves of the Household 
Cavalry, 4th Dragoon Guards, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, 19th Hussars, part of O Battery 9nd 
Brigade Royal Artillery, and a few athers, 
amounting in all to 14 officers, 351 men, and 
265 horses. Tho Tyne, troopship, is under 
orders to embark at Portsmouth, on Saturday, 
two troops of cavalry, anda small party of the O 
Battery 2nd Brigade Royal Artillery, for convey- 
ance to Cyprus, the total being 4 officers and 
174 men. The Tyne will also take to Alexan- 
dria the Reserves of the ist Battalion Gordan 
Highlanders and the 2d Battalion Highland 
Light Infantry, numbering in all 9 officers and 
426 men. She will take, in addition, a few 
officers for staff duties and nine men of the 
Army Hospital Corps. 

The Starling will be inspected at Sheerness 
on Friday by Vice-Admiral Bridges Rice,C.B.. 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, and will 
then take her departure for the West Coast of 
Africa, to relieve the Millard, composite gun- 
boat. The double-screw composite gun-vessels 
Forward, Frolic, and Goshawk are to be taken 
in hand at Sheerness Dockyard, and brought 
forward for commission. They are at present 
attached to the 46th Division of the Medway 
Steam Reserve, and the repairs to them are 
likely to be of a considerable character, ag 
each of them has been on foreign service. The 
dismantling operations op board the Druid 
were finished on Wednesday, and her guns 
have been returned to the Ordnance Wharf, 
Chatham. The crew of the Druid will be 

aid off on Friday, and granted six weeks’ 
eave of absence, 


Tue Prewier’s Bony Guarp.—A number of 
the Flintshire police arrived at Hawarden on 
Wednesday afternoon ta act as a body guard 
tp we Premier during his stay at Hawarden 

astle, A 


_ Mr. Gray's ĪMPRISONMENT.—A stormy meet- 
ing of the Dublin North Union Guardians- 
was held on Wednesday afternoon, when the 
Chairman again refuged to accept a resolu- 


l o 
tion, brought forward by the Baod unge 


members, expressing sympathy: the Chair- 


Gray. A written protest against the 
man's ruling was handed in, oe ep parte 


gagging the Guardians i 
made, 


iy of tho Guardians wore foaly 


the -oné 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 
U ae a 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Osporne, WEDNESDAY. 
'T!.e Queen, with the Princesses Sophie and 
Margaret of Prussia, attended by the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford, drove out yesterday- after- 
noon. Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of 
Connaught drove, attended by the Hon. Har- 
riet Phipps, and her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Albany drove, attended by Miss 
Bauer. Commander Mitchell, commanding 
the Coastguard :t Cowes, and Major Grant. 
and Lieufenan' ‘Vilbraham, of the Shrop- 
shlre Regiment (5th), officers of the Queen’s 
Guard at East Cowes, dined at Osborne, and 
had the honour of being presented to the 
Queen in the evening. Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice drove out this morning. 


The Duke and Duchess of Albany are ex- 
oe to remain for the present at Osborne 

ottage. His Royal Highness’s indisposition 
is to be attributed to constitutional weakness, 
but it is stated that it is not of so serious a 
character as has been suggested, although 
he has bcen attended once a week by Sir 
William Jenner during the time he has been 
in the Isle of Wight. 

M. Tissot arrived at the French Embassy, 
Albert-gate, on Wednesday evening from 
Paris, in order to resume his diplomatic func- 
tions after a congé of several weeks. 

The Marquis of Northampton and Lady 
Margaret Compton have left Castle Ashby, 
Northampton, for Scotland. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has left Cowes in his 
yacht for Coollatin Park, County Wicklow. 
Countess Fitzwilliam has arrived in Gros- 
venor-square from East Cliff, en route for 
Ireland. 

Earl Sompa is paying visits in Scotland. 

Count and Countess Francis Lutzow have 
returned to Alexandra Villa, West Cowes, 
from Walhampton Park, Lymington. 

Count Edmund Batthyany has left town for 
Vienna. 

Lord’and Lady Carrington have left Gunton 
Park, Norfolk, for Scotland. 

Lord Beaumont has passed a better night 
and is improved in strength. 

The Right Hon. James Lowther, M.P., has 
consented to attend the banquet of the East 
Riding Conservative Association at Beverley 
early in October. . 


THE PRIMATE. 

The general concern with which the illness 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury is regarded 
was again evidenced on Wednesday by the 
large number of inquiries made personally at 
Addington Park, or by telegram, as to the 
condition of his Grace. Telegraphic informa. 
tion is sent daily to the Queen and other mems 
bers of the Royal family, including the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Albany, The 
Duchess of Teck and the Duchess of Came 
bridge have written expressing sympathy, and 
asking for ‘the latest intelligence, while the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishops are con- 
stant in their inquiries. Dr. Carpenter issued 
the following bulletin on Wednesday morn- 


ing :— 

“ The Archbishop has had a quiet night, 
but there is a slight rise of temperature this 
morning.” : 

The bulletin issued at ten o’clock on Wed- 
nesday night was as follows :— 

‘t The Archbishop has passed a quiet day, 
with much sleep. The temperature has again 
fallen, and is now not much above normal. 
The weakness is less.”’ 


————E—— 
LONDON GOSSIP: 
(FROM “‘ TRUTH.”) : 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk have left 
Arundel for Derwent Hall, their shooting- 
box in North Derbyshire, where they intend 
receiving company during the next six. weeks. 
Grouse are very abundant on the Duke’s ex- 
tensive moors in this district. Derwent, which 
is, a very old house, was formerly occupied by 
a farmer; but, during the last few years, it 
has been carefully restored and considerably 
enlarged, Nothing but oak is to be seen in- 
side, and the house contains a wonderful col- 
lection of old carved furniture. It is beauti- 
fully placed in a secluded valley on the bank 
of the river. I regret to hear that there is no 
improvement in the condition of the Earl of 
Arundel. During the summer the poor child 
has been driven every fine day from Arundel 
to Littlehampton, in order that he might bz, 
bathed in the sea. 

It is amusing to read that pheasant-shooting 
will be seriously interrupted by the meeting of 
Parliament in October. This is an illusion 
analogous to the idea that the close of the 
session is greatly influenced by the 12th. The 
real fact is that prabably not one-tenth of the 
Members of the House of Commons ever shoot 
grouse, and not more than a sixth have any 
personal interest in the cover-shooting, for 
which amusement there will be ample time 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Lord Feversham, with a party of six guns, 
which included Sir Frederick Graham, shot 
over his Bransdale moors in North Yorkshire 
last week. The weather was very stormy, 
but the grouse were plentiful and steady on 
the wing, and nearly 500 brace were killed. 
This creditable sporting score is quite 
swamped by the achievement of Sir Frederick 
Milbank on the Wemmergill Moors in the 
same district, whose party of seven guns (in- 
cluding Lords Abergavenny and Kensington, 
and Mr. Vivian, M.P.), killed 911 brace in 
one day’s shooting. Lord Downe’s Danby 
and Glaisdale moors ‘have been let for this 
season ta Mr. Baring, and his party have oba 
tained splendid sport. . Lord Hartington, 
Lord Edward Cavendish, and Admiral Egertan 
have done well on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
moors near Bolton Abbey. 

It is not improbable that one of the burning 
questions to be discussed by the Church mili- 
tant in Cangress may he, ‘The attitude of 
the stage towards the clergy,” with special 
reference to certain satirical productions 
known as ‘‘ farcical comedies and comic 
operas.” It is considered that the clergy 
have been palpably burlesqued and held. up 
to ridicule at several of the London theatres, 
to the detriment of the cause of religion. A 
worthy prelate, whose information probably 
does not go beyond the title of the play or the 
name of a character, is very warm on the 
subject, and will be most influentially su 
porse in bringing the grievance before tha 
rethren. 

It seems very doubtful, however, if these 
estimable gentlemen have any real cause 
of complaint against the stage. After all, a 
little harmless satire, or playful exposure of 
our weaknesses, is good for us all, and there 
is no reason why the clergy should expect, 
immunity, any more than any other lass. 
Besides, they should remember it is not the 
cause of religion that is satirised, or made 
fun of, but simply the petty foibles of same. 
individual types of the “Culte.” The patro- 

nising attitude of the ‘‘Church and, Stage 
Guild” towards the poor players inly. 
gives Bs very fair opportunity for this sort of, 
repartee. 

Nobody doubts the personal c of 
either General Henley or Sir Evelyn Woad. 
Therefore, the way in which these two officera 
have been exposing themselves to be picked: 
off by the ptian gunners and sharp- 
shooters, seems neither prudent nor sary. 
Possibly they may enjoy: being covered. v4 
the dust of shells exploding within’ a few feet: 
= its rei my iny aa musio of- 

ullets whistli ; thair care. 
up a tree, atn 2 of . harm's. 
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THE DOGS OF WAR. 


It has been too rashly assumed by com- 
mentators in England upon Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy, that in seeming to pro- 
mote a joint Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt his main purpose was to bring about 
a coldness and, possibly, a conflict between 
England and France. This assumption 
searcely does justice to the penetration of 
the shrewdest statesman in Europe. Prince 
Bismarck is, before all things, a dispas- 
sionate observer of events; and he has 
never yet committed the mistake, so com- 
mon with iaferior masters in the art, and 
go frequently fatal to their calculations, of 
ignoring facts, and taking the false for 
true. He is, therefore, well aware that 
no consideration on earth would induce 
France to squander her strength in a con- 
flict with England. She wishes to hus- 
band her resources for a duel witha totally 
different enemy. Had the English Cabinet 
taken this fact into account, Earl Granville 
need not have spent so much time in defer- 
ring to the French Government upon the 
question as to the manner in which 
the Egyptian difficulty was to be 
disposed of. There were only two pos- 
sible courses for France: either to 
allow itself to follow England subserviently, 
or to withdraw from all concern in the 
solution of the problem. Doubtless, Prince 
Bismarck calculated that jealousy or pride 
would compel our neighbours to go along 
with us, and then his object would have 
been attained without England and France 
falling out. It would have been enough 
if Egypt had occupied the interest of the 
French nation, and if the continuance of 
an active policy in North Africa had 
diverted its attention from Alsace and 
Lorraine. To this extent the diplomacy 
of Berlin has, in all probability, been dis- 
concerted. Ancient as are the traditions, 
and cherished as may be the reminiscences, 
that urge France not to abdicate its pre- 
tension to play a leading part on the Nile, 
events, comparatively of yesterday, have 
called into existence political aspirations 
of a yet keener sort. A diminution of the 
influence exercised -by French diplo- 
macy and French enterprise in 
the territories of the Khedive must 
necessarily mortify the national self-love 
of our neighbours. But they would 
abandon Africa altogether rather than pour 
into its sands the blood and treasure they 
have made up their minds upon spending 
gome day or other nearer home. With all 
his wide and accurate apprehension of facts, 
Prince Bismarck seriously underrated this 
motive when he counted upon altering the 
channel of French national sentiment. He 
has been undeceived in an unmistakeable 
manner; and the students of European 
diplomacy must look for an equivalent 
vhange inthe tactics of the German Foreign 
fice. So far, the persons to benefit by 
the resolute self-effacement of France have 
been ourselves. It has left our arm free 
to act in Egypt as we thought best; and 
it bas likewise dissipated the fears enter- 
tained in some quarters that our action 
tiere would provoke opposition from other 
Powers. Prince Bismarck would be verg- 
ing materially from the practical character 
that underlies his seemingly most adven- 
turous diplomatic strategy if he allowed it 
to be supposed that Germany has any inte- 
rest in thwarting interyention in Egypt, 
so long as intervention proceeds from 
England, and from England only. The 
same motive that deters France irom em- 
þarking in any enterprise which might 
possibly involve her in a quarrel with 
England, or any other friendly Power, 
deters Prince Bismarck from interfer- 
ing with any Power that might 
challenge his right to do so. If France 
nurses its energy against Germany, Ger- 
many treasures its resources against 
France. Our Ministers for a long time ex- 
hibited remarkable incapacity to appre- 
hend these important conditions. But they 
“t be preternaturally dull if they have not 
Mus. «tered the situation, and if, when 
now ma. nes to arrange the future of 
the time cou.“ at know how to turn the 


Egypt, they do u and Germany to ex- 
relations of France tayer we propose, 


cellent account. Whaw + ys. Neither 
France will not quarrel with these two 
will Germany. But though «  iprocal 
Powers are bound over, by their rec., the 
suspicion and antagonism, to keep . 
peace as against the rest of the worla, 
Russia is not similarly circumstanced ; and 
it is from Russia that any challenge to our 
proposed settlement of Egypt will pro- 
bably proceed. The interests of Russia in 
Egypt may in one sense be trivial; but 
Egypt is still a portion of the Ottoman 
Empire and a branch of the Eastern 
Question, and in that Question Russia 
claims to be deeply interested. Without 
denying that, as Sir Charles Dilke 
asserted on the eve of the rising 
of Parliament, our relations with 
Germany are excellent, we should be 


foolishly shutting our eyes if we supposed | 


that Prince Bismarck would see with re- 
gret a conflict between England and Rus- 
sia. That danger was averted by the 
patient firmness of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Should it again arise, will his successor 
be equally successful in avoiding it? If 
the Prime Minister were to involve us in 
a dispute with Russia, the paradoxical in- 
cidents of his career would be complete. 
The concluding of a Military Convention 
with the despised Turk, coupled with the 
denial to the Egyptians of the right of 
-gelf-assertion conceded to the Boers, 


would be fittingly crowned by an oper | 


quarrel with Russia, J may be that this 
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is only an imaginary danger. But the 
once vaunted policy of Non-intervention 
has been cast aside like a worn out gar- 
ment; and we are now more entangled in 
European politics than in the worst days 
of Lord Beaconsfield. France has kept 
out of the fray. So has Germany. So, 
hitherto, has Russia. We alone are fight- 
ing. But, while they watch us, they are 
likewise watching each other. We have 
set the ball rolling. What if others 
should resolve, for their own ambitious 
purposes, to keep it going ?—Standard. 


ey 


SMOULDERING FIRES. 


The whole of the dominions which are 
nominally under the sway of the Sultan 
are at this moment in a state of profound 
agitation. The tension is extreme. Every- 
where there is uneasiness, unrest, and a 
fixed conviction that great events are near 
at hand. This feeling of unsettledness is 
confined to no single race or creed. From 
Montenegro to Armenia every one is on 
the outlook for coming changes. Even in 
ordinary times the vast territories which 
form the Ottoman Empire abound with 
smouldering fires any one of which, if 
vigorously fanned, would suffice to pro- 
duce a general conflagration. Over all 
these dangerous centres of dissatisfaction 
and ambition there has passed of recent 
years the kindling breath of two great 
movements. The spirit of nationality has 
breathed life into many a subject race, and 
at the same time Pan-lIslamism, like a 
mighty rushing wind, has roused the 
glowing embers of Mussulman fanaticism 
into a fiercer blaze. It was to a region 
thus sown with combustibles and mined 
with explosives that the French applied 
the turch when they undertook their 
“ civilizing mission ” in Tunis. The blaze, 
beginning on the confines of Algeria, 
spread to the banks of the Suez Canal. In 
Egypt we are endeavouring to trample it 
out, but the attempt, although it may be 
locally successful, is likely to increase the 
area of disturbance and pave the way to 
great changes in the East. It is a signifi- 
cant coincidence that at this moment, 
when our troops are first coming to close 
quarters with the leader who represents 
the revolt of Islam and the East against 
the ever encroaching West, disturbances 
should simultaneously be reported from 
the extreme limits of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Greeks and the Turks are fighting on the 
fronticr of Thessaly in Europe, while far 
away, in the remote borderlands between 
Persia and Turkey, the Sheikh Obeidullah 
is summoning his followers to the standard 
of the Kurdish nationality. The fray be- 
tween the Greeks and the Turks at Kara- 
lik Dervend is no mere border brawl be- 
tween frontiers-men. It is a conflict 
waged between the regular troops of 
Greece and the Porte for the possession of 
a narrow slip of mountainous territory 
ceded to Greece under the Berlin Treaty, 
which has been retained by the Turks. 
All the Powers unanimously decided 
against the Turkish pretension to retain 
Karalik Dervend, a position commanding 
the road to Salonica. Its evacuation, 
however, has been postponed from time to 
time, until the Greeks, waxing impatient, 
and possibly encouraged by the difficulties 
in which the Turk is involved elsewhere, 
took the law into their own hands and 
occupied the disputed territory. The 
Turks are now engaged in shelling them 
out of it. Reinforcements are hurrying up 
on both sides, and there is no sayiag how 
it may end. If it were only the regulars 
who fought, matters would be less serious. 
But it is reported that the Bishop of Plata- 
mona at the head of his flock is marching 
to attack the Turks in the rear. The in- 
cident is suggestive. The Bishop is a 
subject of the Sultan, Platamona is part 
and parcel of the Ottoman Empire. But 
the Bishop, like his flock, regard Greece 
as their true country, and on the first op- 
portunity they have come to the assistance 
of their kinsfolk against the forces of their 
own rulers. This is natural enough, and it 
is because it is so natural that it is so 
dangerous. If the fighting is prolonged, 
the Hellenes not only in Thessaly but in 
Epirus are likely to follow the episcopal 
example. A very small spark is able to 
kindle a fire in those regions which all the 
diplomacy of Europe cannot quench. Even 
more serious froin another point of view is 
the renewal of Kurdish activity consequent 
upon Sheikh Obeidullah’s escape. The 
Sheikh who entertains lofty ideas concern- 
ing the future of the Kurdish race is ex- 
citing what may well be a very sincere 
alarm among all his neighbours. To exe- 
cute his designs it is necessary for him to 
carve out a kingdom for the Kurdish pro- 
vinces both of the Sultan and of the Shah, 
and both potentates have cause to remem- 
ber his last attempt in that direction. 
The horrors of his invasion of Persia are 
still fresh in the memory, and it is to be 
feared that before long the same 
ghastly story will have to be told 
anew, Nor is the significance of the 
Sheikh’s operations to be measured merely 
by the immediate addition which his tor- 
turings, burnings, and slayings make to 
the sum of human misery. He possesses 
quite as much importance as a factor in 
the great game in which European diplo- 
macy is ceaselessly engaged, and it is 
quite possible that Obeidullah, but yester- 
day a prisoner in Stamboul, may compel 
both the reconsideration of the Berlin 
Treaty and the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. There is hardly a 
province in the Ottoman Empire where 
there is not some outstanding cause of dis- 
pute which needs but little to produce a 
revolt, a massacre, or a casus belli. The 
\ustrian outposts near Novi Bazar are con- 
ta tly harassed by bands of insurgents 
stan. nr known as brigands, whose opera- 
officiali, t be made a pretext for the ad- 
tions migh. i. which every one in those 
vance to Salon. “14 as inevitable. The 
parts agrees to Te.” iS at almost open feud 


Servian Government ai 
i sapi fits Subjects, w o pro- 
with the majority © to. ther Mend 


to reply in November “ 
goluston ‘of thei representativ ?s from the 
Skuptschina by a strike against 
the payment of taxes. Austria has 
found its Tewfik in Milan, and the 
suppression of the National party in 
Servia by an Austrian corps d'armée 1s by 
no means out of the question, To that 
Russia would naturally have something to 
say, and signs are not wanting that she is 
preparing to say it. The remarkable cir- 
cular of M. de Giers, in which the Prince 
of Bulgaria is significantly warned that the 
Russian Government is by no means prer 
pared to support him at all lengths in his 
disputes with his subjects 1s regarded as 


indicating a conviction at St. Petersburg- 


that the time is at hand when Russia may 
find it necessary to place herself at the 


| head of the popular partyin the Balkan, 
Province, Og the borders of Bastern 


Roumelia there are some thirty-six villages 
which the Turks have hitherto refused to 
cede to the Government of Aleko Pacha. 
Nor is that the only pretext that could be 
found for hostilities should circumstances 
be propitious to a breach with the Porte: 
Armenia also supplies a casus belli ready 
to hand. The Turks have done nothing 
to execute the sixty-first article of the 
Berlin Treaty, and any renewal of Kurdish 
atrocities upon the Armenian population 
might provoke representations, the logical 
issue of which would be a Russian occupa- 
tion of Erzeroum. In Syria, where Arabi 
is prayed for in every mosque, and the 
aspect of affairs is so threatening that both 
Germany and France have despatched 
gunboats to secure the safety of their sub- 
jects, the excitement of the Arabs is such 
that any accident might precipitate a mas- 
sacre or provoke a revolt. As it is in 
Syria, so it is in an even greater degree in 
Tripoli, where there may be an explosion 
of Moslem fanaticism which may yet shake 
Islam to its centre. The worst seldom 
happens, and it is possible, of course, that 
thecrisis may pass by without any of these 
forebodings being realised. But at present 
the clouds are gathering in the Eastern 
horizon, and we may as yet be but at the 
beginning of the storm.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


M 


AN ENGLISH ZOLA WANTED. 


The Daily Telegraph thinks London is 
in want of a writer like Emile Zola, but 
without his unnecessary and offensive 
grossness—one who would paint the daily 
life of this metropolis with all its depth of 
shadow, and with a strict regard to truth. 
Horrible and shocking they might be, but 
were charity, not satire, the motive, such 
revelations must be inexpressibly sad and 
touching :— 

Every day and every night in London 
scenes may be witnessed to make us ashamed 
of what we call civilisation, scenes of misery, 
want, and beggary that put our philanthrophy 
tothe blush. Here in this town of splendid 
palaces, where wine flows like water, and 
very kind of luxury is present in excess, the 
grey morning light seldom breaks across the 
grim chimney-pots but some lost, forgotten 
wretch crawls into a corner to die of star- 
vation. ‘The bare and bald records of the East- 


end coroners’ courts teem with terribly ro-" 


mantic mysteries. It is a theme so old, so 
threadbare, so distasteful, and life is so busy, 
that we read and pass on without comment. 
In the midst of abundance and waste, death 
from hunger has become a tiresome common- 
place. All the stories are more or less alike 
in their outline, and, because we are in ig- 
norance of the detail, the few facts that come 
to light fail to touch the common heart. 
Hence the necessity for an English Zola, a 
new and more exact Dickens, a painter of the 
naked truth, no matter how ghastly or shock- 
ing. We have the gross annual sum of deaths 
by starvation, with the average of previous 
years, duly recorded among the statistics of 
the Poor Law, and set forth in blue-books 
not scen by one person in every hundred 
thousand. But a single complete and perfect 
history of the hourly struggles with hope de- 
ferred and blank despair, with gnawing 
hunger and final hopelessness would do more 
good than a library of Poor Law statistics. 
Theoreticaily, no one ought to die of star- 
vation. There are workhouses, and casual 
wards, soup kitchens, and night refuges in 
plenty. Most unfortunately these harbours 
safe from the desperate storms and the fierce 
struggle for existence do not invite—do, in- 
deed, repel a certain order of morbidly sensi- 
tive poor folk. They prefer to go about 
famishing and faint, and pining for food, 
rather than suffer the stigma of pauperism. It 
is for this reason that a new writer, with the 
insight and power to depict the several stages 
of such an awful fate, would be welcome. 
Were it possible to fathom the cause a remedy 
might be formulated. We want to know what 
and how the ragged, foodless, penniless out- 
cast thinks and feels ; to look behind the pale, 
drawn face, and through the hollow, eager 
eyes, deep down to the tumultuous soul with- 
in. There we might come upon a strange, 
inexplicable combat of pride and anger, with 
horror begotten of a dire necessity, and fear 
of a hard world too strong for the weak 
nature to cope with, and the slow flame to set 
alight the spark of pity, and the clue whereby 
we might find out the secret of how to help 
the most in need of all God's creatures, a 
starving human being.” 


—  — e 


THE PRIMATE. 


Renewed anxiety as to the condilion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was evinced on 
Thursday morning when the following bul- 
letin was issued :—‘‘ The Archbishop has had 
a somewhat restless night, owing to a slight 
return of fever. The pulse is firmer than 
yesterday, but there is an unsatisfactory 
drowsiness.” During Thursday the prostra- 
tion, which is the chief cause of apprehension, 
continued, if it did not increase, and the 
drowsiness of which the morning bulletin 
spoke still prevailed, and caused great un- 
easiness. Graveapprehension exists among the 
household. The Archbishop has more than onco 
safely emerged from a serious illness since he 
has been Primate, under the care of Dr. 
Carpenter. His Grace maintains a calm and 
resigned demeanour. Ile takes nourishment 
frequently, although in very small quantities. 
At ten o'clock on Thursday night Dr. Car- 
penter issued the following bulletin :—‘‘ The 
Archbishop has passed a quiet day. He has 
slept a good deal. Functions are all fairly 
performed. The gencral condition remains 
‚much the same.” 


——————_—_—__— 


Speecu py Lorp Cotgrtoge.—The Mayor 
of Exeter on Wednesday Jaid the foundation- 
stone of the new buildings which are about to 
be constructed in Exeter in enlargement of the 
museum erected in memory of the late Prince 
Consort. At a dinner afterwards Lord 
Coleridge proposed ‘‘ Prosperity to the Albert 
Museum.” He advocated most heartily such 
an institution as he understood the Museum 
to be, because it would be narrow pedantry 
and absurd to suppose that all the multitudes 
of forms of art, although they had been nobly 
handled by the great masters who had gone 
before, had been exhibited by them. The 
slightest reflection reminded one that the 
literature of Carlisle, Browning, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, and Cardinal Newman 
showed that the riches of the English language 
were not exhausted, and that its resources 
were still unfathomed. Ile believed that in 
the institution of such a museum was to be 
found the greatest possible advantage to the 
whole country with which it was connected. 
No one could doubt that the surest way towards 
the cultivation of charitable judgment and 
moderate views was the real cultivation of 
true knowledge. Noboay could doubt that 
the ‘‘ inevitable stream of tendency,” as it was 
called, was throwing day by day more and 
more power into the hands of the people. 
Mherefore it could not be doubted that if the 
wiser, the more charitable, the larger, and 
more moderate, popular opinion could be 
made, it would be the better for all. It was 
not, of course, by the institution of the museum 
alone, by its lecture-rooms, by its teaching, 
by its library, by its glasses, and so forth, that 
that the end he was pointing out could be 
achieved. Possibly it was not by any cam- 
bination of ends in the power of man alone to 
bring about such a result ; but he was certain 
that such institutions ought, and he helieyed 
would, have an important function in that 


respect, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


BRITISH RECONNOISSANCE AT TEL- 
EL-KEBIR. 


DEFECTIVE TRANSPORT ARRANGEMENTS. 


"The Standard has received the following 
telegrams from its correspondent with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s forces :— 

Cavatry Camp, Mansamen, WEDNESDAY. 

General Drury Lowe is concentrating the 
entire Cavalry Division, including the three 
Indian regiment’s, at this camp, a mile in ad- 
vance of Mahsameh Station. General Willis, 
with the three battalions of Guards, remains 
at Mahuta, but will probably come on to- 
morrow. At the front of Kassassin are four 
Infantry Regiments, under General Graham. 
Owing to the want of provisions and transport 
it is difficult to push our troops forward, but 
to-morrow the train will be able to run up to 
Kassassin, which will greatly relieve the 
strain. A depot will be formed at that point, 
which is within marching distance of Tel-el- 
Kebir. The First Division are now all, or 
nearly all, between Mahuta and Kassassin. 
The Indian Division is coming forward 
rapidly, and their cavalry and artillery are all 
up. Since Monday all has been quiet, except 
that a few shots have been exchanged with 
the Bedouins. Yesterday oncof these parties 
crept upthrough the reeds on the other side of 
the Canal, and fired on the camp. Some 
pickets of the 60th, who ‘Were out on that 
side, surprised them, and killed three of them, 
a lesson which will probably teach them cau- 
tion in future. Licut. Tribble, of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, is still missing. Of the seven 
men of the Life Guards who were missing 
three have been found dead on the field. Nine 
of the enemy’s wounded have been brought 
in, and about 100 lie dead on the scene of the 
charge. The Guards are now under canvas, 
but all have to leave their tents behind for a 
while when the march begins. Colonel Tul- 
loch, with the Intelligence Staff, is at Kas- 
sassin. The Cavalry horses, after their long 
rest of yesterday and to-day, are picking up 
again, Ollicers and men are fed alike upon 
tinned meat, rice, and bread. Their health is 
fae better than might have been expected 
under the circumstances of heat, flies, bad 
water, and bad smells. The Cavalry camp 
presents a picturesque appearance, and the 
lance pennants of the Indian Lancers flutter 
gaily in the wind. The great men and horses 
of the Household Troops contrast strongly 
with the lithe figures and light, active 
mounts of the Indian Cavalry. The Indian 
soldiers, as usual, make themselves thoroughly 
at home, and their followers succeed in a mar- 
vellous manner in finding and bringing in 
green food for the horses in the midst of this 
barren desert. During a reconnoissance yes- 
terday portions of the enemy’s line at Karain 
were sighted. Their troops are busy at their 
entrenchments. After Monday’s experiences 
they are not likely to attack us again. The 
troops for the most part believe that the enemy 
tried to poison the Sweet Water Canal by 
throwing corpses in, bu’ this is in the last de- 
gree improbable, as the Koran enjoins, and 
their universal custom enforces, that those 
killed in action shall be buried with proper 
ceremonies. The bodies of the dead which 
have been found floating in the canal were 
probably those of men who were wounded in 
the first action, and tried in vain to cross the 
canal. Sultan Pacha, President of the Cham- 
ber of Notables, and Ferrid Pacha, Governor 
of Zagazig, have arrived in Camp, having 
been sent by the Khedive to represent him 
with the British army, and to issue proclama- 
tions in his favour, which may be enforeed 
by their pérsonal influence. These person- 
ages, in the early stages of the difficulty, sup- 
ported Arabi, but fell away from him upon 
his assuming a dictatorship and plunging the 
country into war. Lieutenant Goodrich, Com- 
mander of the United States steamship Lan- 
caster, has received permission to accompany 
the expedition. 

Noon, Tuurspay. 

I have accompanied two reconnoissances, 
which took place the one yesterday afternoon, 
the other this morning. Colonel Tulloch 
yesterday found half a dozen wounded Egyp- 
tians, who had been lying untended since 
Monday’s fight. Among them was an officer 
of artillery, who when found was almost in- 
sensible, but upon restoratives being given to 
him he recovered speech. He said that the 
Bedouins had killed all the wounded they 
found on the field’ of battle who were not 
Mussulmans. The affair of the 26th had 
caused much depression at Tel-el-Kebir. But 
upon Arabi arriving he personally sent them 
forward to the attack of Kassassin. Before 
despatching the troops upon their mission he 
made them a short speech, saying that our 
movement in the rear had thrown the Egyptian 
plans of defence into a complete confusion, 
and that it was absolutely necessary to 
defeat it. This morning General Wilkinson, 
in command of the Indian Cavalry Brigade, 
conducted the reconnoissanceon the right, and 
Colonel Tulloch on the left. We got within 
sight of the enemy’s lines, his pickets falling 
back. Sketches were made of his position, 
which was not considered to be so strong as 
had been expected. After the return of our 
reconnoissauce the enemy’s cavalry returned 
the visit by galloping up and surveying Kas- 
sassin from a distance. If they attempt to 
repeat the attack of Monday they will find the 
position very much stronger than it was on 
that occasion. Colonel Goodenough has now 
organised his Artillery. His Indian troops 
are pressing on to the front. The delay in 
the advance is entirely due to want of trans- 
port: Hitherto the Army has been practically 
without transport, and now, depends 
entirely upon the sailors with their launches 
in the Canal, and the railway, where, 
so far, only one engine is available. The 
troops in front are with the greatest difficulty 
kept supplied with the bare necessaries of 
life. The horses of the Cavalry have been 
entirely without corn for the last two days. 
To the plagues of sand flies by night and 
heat by day have now been added those of 
flies by day, these having during the last 
forty-eight hours appeared in immense num- 
bers, attracted, it is supposed, by the scent of 
blood. In respect to the brilliant Cavalry 
charge of Monday, it is only due to the 
Household troops to say that their own 
officers led them upon the guns, Sir Baker 
Russell’s horse having been shot, Colonel 
Ewart was the first man among the guns. 
General Drury Lowe and Staff were placed 
behind the first line and in front of the 
second. The enemy's infantry remained in- 
tact until the Cavalry were within twenty 
yards, when they broke and fled. 


The Times correspondent at Alexandria 
telegraphed on Thursday :— 

In the absence of any active employment 
officers naturally become critical, and on two 
points I think remarks very generally made 
deserve attention. We are now ‘fortifying 
Ramlch with such guns as we can obtain from 
Egyptian forts, and our strongest artillery 
there are seven-ton guns thus obtained; yet 
those forts contained innumerable i 
guns and immense stores of powder. Why 
are they not used? Because on taking pos- 
session of the forts we destroyed them. In 
one fort alone we destroyed four valuable 
cannon, and rolled into the sea 8,000 barrels 
of first-class English powder. Surely this 
waste was needless. Had there been any fear 
of the Egyptians again seizing the forts it 
would have been easy to have deferred the 
work of destruction until the last hour. 

The other point is in reference to the use of 
balloons, There is, now no doubt that had 
the exact state of Arabi’s Woops been known 
after the bombardment 600 Marines could 
have saved the town. Yet, in uncertainty as 
to whether Arabi had fled or was posted in 
force on Pompey Pillar Hill, the landing of 
such a force would have been foolhardy. A 
balloon in these circumstances would have 
heen invaluable, byt here possibly its ompley- 
ment might have been impossible, Under 


preven conditions, however, a balloon at 
amleh would be not only invaluable, but 
perfectly practicable. “We are ignorant as to 
whether the troops are still behind the 
Kafrdawar lines, and we are equally ignorant 
as to the forces at Tel-el-Kebir. Unfortu- 
nately not a single balloon accompanies the 
expedition. 

News comes from Cairo late last night that 
on the 29th there was a meeting of Notables 
at the house of Soliman Noureddin. The 
Cadi, Sheikh Mohamed Selim, and the Go- 
vernor of Ismailia were present. Speeches 
were made recognising Arabi as sole ruler 
of Egypt. Yaom Bey, Prefect of Police, 
hearing this, declarel against Arabi and 
ordered the arrest of all persons present, and 
is organising Turkish police for the protection 
of the Khedive’s interests. The Governor of 


El-Arish declared for Arabi and irfluenced - 


two tribes of Bedouins in his favour. 

Hassan Effendi, of Kantara, on the Canal, 
pretending to be favourable to the English, is 
stated to be in constant communication with 
Arabi. 

The following return of casuallies among 
the Royal Marine Artillery engazed at Kas- 
sassin on the 28th of August was received at 
the Admiralty on Thursday from General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley :— 

“ Killed.—Gunners C. Baker, C. Lester, 
H. Newton, J. Adams, F. Cox, and F. Crad- 
dock. 

“ Wounded dangerously. — Gunners T. 
Teagle and J. Carson ; Bombardier Lovatt. 

“ Wounded slightly. — Sergeant Willett, 
Gunners G. H. Peyton, H. (? A.) Rewton 
(? Renton), W. Weston, J. Collins, W. Howe, 
E. Charley, W. Wilson, J. B. Marsh, M’Clel- 
lan, Bovis (?), W. Maintland, H. Hardy; W. 
H. Coles, W. Brewington, J. Chump, Aridge, 
and Redmond.” eaves 

WAR SUMMARY. 

A wild report was started and gained a 
certain credence that Arabi Pacha had re- 
pented of his evil courses, and had asked for 
an armistice of cight days. The rumour, 
however, is based upon an obvious misun- 
derstanding, and may be flatly contradicted 
at once. The arrival in camp of two digni- 
fied Egyptians was sufficient to start the 
story, but it is known that one of them was 
Said Pacha, President of the Chamber of 
Notables, and the other the Governor of Za- 
gazig, and that both had been despatched by 
the Khedive to act as Commissioners to the 
British head-quarters. Certainly the last ac- 
counts of Arabi do not justify the belief that 
he is likely to sue for peace at present. Al- 
though foiled and routed with heavy loss in 
his attack upon our outposts at Kassassin, 
he must be still very strong if he elects 
to maintain a strict defensive. We have 
no exact details of the position at Tel- 
el- Kebir, but all reports agree in de- 
scribing the linc of works as extensive, and 
their armaments formidable. Vague state- 
ments have been published“ describing his 
troops as greatly disheartened, but they still 
lack confirmation. The same reports credit 
the Bedouins with eagerness to prosecute the 
war, This is likely enough. The Bedouins 
are born thieves and marauders, who scent 
out war and pillage, as vultures do carrion, 
from afar. Thousands of them, from the 
Libyan, Syrian, and other Deserts, have pro- 
bably joined Arabis standards, and have 
swelled his ranks with a savage, reckless un- 
disciplined cavalry, having its uses, no 
doubt, not without its drawbacks either. 
Swarms of such light horsemen would be in- 
valuable to follow up a retreat, and on occa- 
sion they may strike at communications un- 
guarded. But the Bedouins are not really 
fond of fighting if hard knocks are to be ex- 
changed. They are only brave when cer- 
tainly superior, and they are very loth to 
risk either their horses or their lives. A day 
or two ago they were active enough in front 
of Kassassin, and on Tuesday they stalked the 
camp and fired on it. But, to their disgust, 
they encouniered some piquets of the 60th, 
who replied with a smart volley, and killed 
several. After this they will doubt- 
less be more cautious, and will reserve 
themselves for raids upon the Suez Canal. 
The forward movement of the whole force 
along the Wady Tumilat is being continued 
with all despatch. Graham at Kassassin has 
been strongly reinforced ; next to him Drury 
Lowe, who is just a mile ahead of his old 
quarters at Mahsameh, has with him the en- 
tire Cavalry Division, including the three re- 
giments of the Indian Contingent. Further 
back, General Willis, with the Brigade of 
Guards, was still at El Mahuta, but he was on 
the point of moving forward to Mahsameh, 
and he will soon be followed by the infantry 
of the Indian Contingent. ‘The Artillery, 
under Colonel Goodenough, are well to the 
front, some with Graham, the rest with Drury 
Lowe. Within a couple of days the High- 
land Brigade will have landed at Ismailia,and, 
although still some distance to the rear, can 
then fairly be included in the available force 
as the reserve or second line. With all these 
troops in hand, Wolseley ought soon to be in 
position to make a determined advance. The 
only obstacle to overcome now is the diffi- 
culty of supply. In this respect the Indian 
troops have far the best of it, and like ol 
campaigners, manage somehow to support 
themselves. While the horses of the Houschold 
Brigade continue so short of forage that 
they have been a couple of days without corn, 
the Indian syces or grass cutters succeed, 
seemingly, in getting green stuff out of the 
desert. Officers and men are also on short 
commons, and have to be satisfied with bis- 
cuit, rice, and tinned meats, in barely suf- 
ficient quantities, which are brought up 
slowly from time to time. The only lines of 
supply are along the railway and the Sweet 
Water canal—the Bluejackets moving in 
launches along the latter, while the former has 
till now been only partially utilised for want 
of engines. This drawback is now happily 
removed, and a regular service of trains is 
being opened between Ismailia and Kassassin, 
which will doubtless relieve the strain. But 
until baggage animals are also pushed for- 
ward in considerable numbers it must be im- 
possible to manceuvre very freely at the front, 
and much time, which is just now of incalcul- 
able value, will be lost. The most that we 
attempt to do at present is to send recon- 
noitring parties as far as possible to the front. 
General Wilkinson, with a detachment of 
Indian cavalry, moved to the right. yesterday, 
and Colonel Tulloch to the left; both suc- 
ceeded in sighting the enemy’s lines, although 
their observations must necessarily have been 
of a rather superficial character, At Alexan- 
dria matters continue comparatively qu ict. 
Unimportant demonstrations are made by the 
enemy, as when a party advanced along the 
Canal and fired upon our sentries, but nothing 
like a real attack is attempted, and the a- 
vancing troops prefer retiring to coming into 
collision with any force sent out against them. 
—Standard. 
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Tue SaLvaTtion Ar{sy.—It is announced that 
nearly £9,000 has been received towards the 

urchase money—some £16,000 odd—of the 

recian Theatre and Eagle Tavern, Shepher- 
dess-walk, City-road. The entire premises 
are to be opened on Thursday, the 14th of 
next month. Among the curious donations 
acknowledged on behalf of the Eagle fund are 
a box of jewellery, 17 old coins and a silver 
brooch, a pearl scent, a gold chain, anda 
scarf-pin and a set of studs, Salvation soldiers 
are, it is understood, prohibited from wearing 
jewellery. A communication has been re- 
ceived at the head-quarters in Queen Victoria- 
street from the Secretary of State for War, 
intimating that ‘‘his Royal Highness the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has beon 
pleased to instruct the general officer com- 
manding at Colchester to so modify the order 
issued at that station on the 12th of July as to 
allow soldiers to take part in ‘the meetings of 
the Salvation Army which may be held in some 
building, but his Royal Highness cannot sanc- 
tion their attending apy open-air demonstras 
tiem or p | ASNS 


=. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS? 


THE, QUEEN. . 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice, accom- 
pon by the -Duchess of Connaught and 

rincess Margaret, and. attended. by» General 
Sir H. F. Ponsonby, Lord Edward Clinton, 
Lady Southampton, the Hon. Horatio Stop- 
ford, the Hon. Harriett Phipps, Captain Ed- 
wards, Dr. Reid, and Mr. Sen, left Osborne 
on Thursday evening en route for Scotland. 
The Royal party crossed in the Alberta, Cap- 
tain Balliston, in a downpour of rain, to the 
Clarence-yard, Gosport. They were received 
by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Mr. 
William Scott, Superintendent. of the yard, 
and a few officers of the Staff, and conducted 
to the special London and North-Western 
train, which had been sent from Euston for 
their conveyance to Ballater. Her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice entered the centrat 
saloon of the royal train, which consisted of 
an engine and thirteen vehicles, furnished 
throughout with electrical communication. 
The saloon in front of the Queen’s was occus 
pied by the Duchess of Connaught and the 
Princess Margarci, while the other single 
and double saloons were reserved for Lady 
poveiampton, the Hon. Horatio Stopford, the 
Hon. Harriett Phipps, General Sir 
F. Ponsonby, Lord E. Clinton, and the 
remainder of the suite, directors, dressers, 
ladies’ maids, pages, and upperservants of the 
Royal Household. Her Majesty and the Prin- 
cesses quitted the private station under the 
Clarence-yard at 6.45 p.m. train, proceeding 
over the South-Western Railway, vid Win- 
chester to Basingstoke Junction, which was 
reached at 8 p.m., and where arrangements 
had been made to attach the vehicle bearing 
the Queen’s fourgon. At Basingstoke the con- 
trol of the Royal train was transferred to Mr. 
Burlinson, assistant-superintendent of the 
Great Western Railway, by which route her 
Majesty and the Princesses continued their 
journcy to Banbury, where tea and refreshe 
ments were served at 10 o'clock. Bushbury 
was made at 11.55, and thence the Royaltra- 
vellers proceeded over the North-Western 
system, Messrs. Neele and Bore having 
charge of the special, to Carlisle, where the 
train was timed to arrive at about five o’clock 
on Friday morning. The Queen and Prin- 
cesses, on quitling the train, drive to Bal- 
moral, where the Court usually remains till 
about the middle of November. 


THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

The Court Circular contains the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ His Royal Highness Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, has been confined to the 
house for the past three wecks by indisposi- 
tion. There has never been any cause for 
serious anxiety. Though not yet well enough 
to leave Osborne, His Royal Highness will 
shortly follow Her Majesty to Balmoral.” 

According to the latest information from 
Osborne the Duke of Albany was not quite so 
well on Thursday. The change, however, was 
not sufficiently serious to cause her Majesty 
again to delay her departure for Scotland. 

The Lancet has the following :—‘‘ Prince 
Leopold is known to suffer from constitutional 
weakness, with liability to hemorrh 
hematophilia. Of this malady he has recently 
had an attack. Hematophilia ten years agohad 
no place in the College of Physicians’ ‘ No- 
menclature of Diseases.’ The malady is in- 
teresting for several features other than the 
tendency tu spontaneous hemorrhage, or to 
bleeding from slight traumatic causes; such, 
for example, as the great proclivity to painful 
swelling of the joints, dependent or not upon 
injury, the fact of the morbid condition being 
in many cases congenital, and its trans- 
mission hereditary, to males especially. All 
these points have been fully dealt with by 
writers, but it may be useful to say a few 
words about them again here. The joint af- 
fection was well illustrated in a case com 
municated to the Clinical Society by Sip 
William Jenner during his presidency, Sip 
William, in the course of his res 
marks on the case, spoke of the joint 
affection in hematophilia as being of 
three varicties—viz., a spontancous swelling, 
with tenderness and but little effusion ; large 
effusion, with or without hemorrhage; and 
serious effusion simply, this last- being the 
rarest. The occurrence of blood in the cavity 
of the joint does not appear always to be re- 
lated to traumatism, but the great liability to 
severe joint affection following slight injuries 
accords with the similar proneness to cutane- 
ous hemorrhage. As to the nature of this 
remarkable condition, everything points to its 
being dependent on some congenital defect in 
the vascular system, not necessarily inherited, 
but at the same time most liable to be trans- 
mitted by inheritance when once it appears, 
Such observations as have been made on the 
blood do not show much marked alteration in 
its constitution. Sir William Jenner, speak- 
ing on the occasion to which we refer, 
seems to have thought the blood was 
slow in coagulating, but this alone cannot ex- 
plain the liability to hemorrhage. Another fact, 
also alluded to by Sir William Jenner, is that 
the bleedings occur often when the patient is 
most healthy; and he believed that in these 
subjects blood is formed rapidly, and there is 
a tendency to plethora of the smaller vessels, 
The most important fact of all, however, is 
that which concerns heredity in this disease. 
In its proneness to be transmitted by inherit- 
ance hematophilia occupies a foremost place, 
and this fact of itself seems to show that its 
nature is rather a defect or abnormality in 
development than an actual morbid process, 
It may be hoped that the present indisposition 
of the Duke of Albany is not of serious cha- 
racter, and that his Royal Highness will make 
a good recovery ; but it is abundantly evident 
that the avoidance of any considerable exer- 
tion must be continued for some time to come, 
and the Duke will need to regard himself as 
an invalid. The state of his Royal High- 
ness’s health clearly necessitates more than 
ordinary caution in the expenditure of 
strength.” 


The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
issued a large number of invitations fop a 
garden party to be held in Blenheim Palace 
grounds on Thursday. Two bands were en- 
gaged, and elevens of cricket, captained res- 
pectively by the Earl of Jerseyand Mr. Evetts, 
commenced playing, but the weather was so 
inclement that the whole of the outdoor pro- 
ceedings had to be abandoned. The guests 
were entertained in the state rooms of the 

alace, and the bands of the 4th Oxford Light 

nfantry played a selection of dances in the 
library. The visitors included a great many 
of the landed gentry and magistracy of the 
county. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk and the 
Earl of Arundel have arrived at Derwent Hall, 
Sheffield, from Arundel Castle, Sussex, 

The Duke of Beaufort has left town fop 
Ireland. 

The *Marquis and Marchioness of Water- 
ford have left Charles-street, St. James’s, for 
Dublin. 

The Farl and Countess of Stradbroke and 
Lady Adela Rous have left Belgrave-square 
for Henham Hall, Wangeford. 

Earl and Countess Manvers and Lady Mary 


Pierrepont arrived in town on Thursday from 
Eastbourne. ES 


Hall for Oakfield, 
The Hon. John 
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THE DOGS OF WAR. 

It has been too rashly assumed by com- 
inentators in England upon Prince Bis- 
inarck’s policy, that in seeming to pro- 
mote a joint Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt his main purpose was to bring about 
a coldness and, possibly, a conflict between 
England and France. This assumption 
scarcely does justice to she penetration of 
the shrewdest statesman in Europe. Prince 
Bismarck is, before all things, a dispas- 
sionate observer of events; and he has 
never yet committed the mistake, so com- 
mon with inferior masters in the art, and 
so frequently fatal to their calculations, of 
ignoring facts, and taking the false for 
irue. He is, therefore, well aware that 
no consideration on earth would induce 
France to squander her strength in a con- 
flict with England. She wishes to hus- 
band her resources for a duel witha totally 
different enemy. Had the English Cabinet 
taken this fact into account, Earl Granville 
need not have spent so much time in defer- 
ring to the French Governinent upon the 
question as to the manner in which 
the Egyptian difficulty was to be 
disposed of. There were only two pos- 
sible courses for France; either to 
allow itself to follow England subserviently, 
or to withdraw from all concern in the 
solution of the problem. Doubtless, Prince 
sismarck calculated that jealousy or pride 
would compel our neighbours to go along 
with us, and then his object would have 
been attained without England and France 
falling out. It would have been enough 
if Egypt had occupied the interest of the 
Wrench nation, and if the continuance of 
an active policy in North Africa had 
diverted its attention from Alsace and 
Lorraine. To this extent the diplomacy 
of Berlin has, in all probability, been dis- 
coneerted. Ancient as are the traditions, 
and eherished as may be the reminiscences, 
that urge France not to abdicate its pre- 
tension to play a leading part on the Nile, 
events, comparatively of yesterday, have 
called into existence political aspirations 
«fa yet keener sort. A diminution of the 
juiuence exercised by French diplo- 
macy and French enterprise in 
the territories of the Khedive must 
necessarily mortify the national self-love 
of our neighbours. . But they would 
abandon Africa altogether rather than pour 
into its sands the blood and treasure they 
have made up their minds upon spending 
some day or other nearer home. With all 
his wide and accurate apprehension of facts, 
Prince Bismarck seriously underrated this 
motive when he counted upon altering the 
whannel of French national sentiment. He 
was been undeceived in an unmistakeable 
manner; and the students of European 
diplomacy must look for an equivalent 
elange inthe tactics of the German Foreign 
Office. So far, the persons to benefit by 
the resolute self-effacement of France have 
been ourselves. It has left our arm free 
to act in Egypt as we thought best; and 
it has likewise dissipated the fears enter- 
tained in some quarters that our action 
here would provoke opposition from other 
Powers. Prince Bismarck would be verg- 
ing materially from the practical character 
that underlies his seemingly most adven- 
turous diplomatic strategy if he allowed it 
to be supposed that Germany has any inte- 
rest in thwarting intervention in Egypt, 
so long as intervention proceeds from 
England, and from England only. The 
same motive that deters France from em- 
barking in any enterprise which might 
possibly involve her in a quarrel with 
England, or any other friendly Power, 
deters Prince Bismarck from interfer- 
ing with any Power that might 
challenge his right to do so. If France 
nurses its energy against Germany, Ger- 
many treasures its resources against 
France. Our Ministers for a long time ex- 
hibited remarkable incapacity to appre- 
hend these important conditions. But they 
must be preternaturally dull if they have not 
now mastered the situation, and if, when 
the time comes to arrange the future of 
Egypt, they do not know how to turn the 
relations of France and Germany to ex- 
cellent account. Whatever we propose, 
France will not quarrel with us. Neither 
-will Germany. But though these two 
towers are bound over, by their reciprocal 
suspicion and antagonism, to keep the 
peace as against the rest of the world, 
Russia is not similarly cireumstaneed ; ang 
it is from Russia that any challenge to cur 
proposed settlement of Egypt will pro- 
bably proeeed. The interests of Russia in 
Egypt may in one sense be trivial; but 
Egypt is still a portion of the Ottoman 
Kimpire and a brafich of the Eastern 
Question, and in that Question Russia 
wlainss to be deeply interested. Without 
denying that, as Sir Charles Dilke 
asserted on the eve of the rising 
«f Parliament, our relations with 
Germany are excellent, we should be 
foolishly shutting our eyes if we supposed 
that Prince Bismarck would sce with re- 
gret a conflict between England agd Rus- 
-sia. That danger was averted by the 
patient firmness of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Should it again arise, will his suecessor 
be equally successful in avoiding it? If 
the Prime Minister were to involve us jn 
‘a dispute with Russia, the paradoxical] in- 
cidents of his career would be complete. 
The concluding of a Military Convention 
with the despised Turk, coupled with the 
denial to the Egyptians of the right of 
self-assertion conceded to the Boers, 
would be fittingly crowned by an open 
quarrel with Russia. It may be that this 
is only an imaginary danger, But the 
once vaunted policy of Non-interyention 
has been cast aside like a worn out gar- 
ment; and we are now more entangled in 
European politics than in the worst days 
wf Lord Beaconsfield. France has kept 
wut of the fray. So has Germany. So, 
hitherto, has Russia. We alone are fight- 
ieg. But, while they watch us, they are 
likewise watching each other. We have 
set the bail rolling, What if others 
-should resolve, for their own ambitious 

purposes, to keep it going 1—Siandard. 

_oOoOOOO___— 


AN ENGLISH ZOLA WANTED. 


Phe zily Telegraph thinks London is 
in want of a writer like Emile Zola, but 
without his unnecessary and offensive 
cpossness—one Who would paint the daily 
life of this metropolis with all its depth of 
shadow, and with a strict regard to truth. 
Horrible and shocking they might be, but 
were charity, not satire, the motive, such 
revelations must be inexpressibly sad and 


touching :— 
Every day and every night in London 


Exead Ofrfice:-PARMIS, 


scenes may be witnessed to make us ashamed 
of what we call civilisation, scenes of misery, 
want, and beggary that put our philanthrophy 
to the blush. Here in this town of splendid 
palaces, where wine flows like water, and 
every kind of luxury is present in excess, the 
grey morning light seldom breaks across the 
grim chimney-pots but some lost, forgotten 
wretch crawls into a corner to die of star- 
vation. The bare and baldrecords of the Kast- 
end coroners’ courts teem with terribly ro- 
mantic mysteries. It is a theme so old, so 
threadbare, so distasteful, and life is so busy, 
that we read and pass on without comment. 
In the midst of abundance and waste, death 
from hunger has become a tiresome common- 

lace. All the stories are more or less alike 
in their outline, and, because we are in ig- 
norance of the detail, the few facts that come 
to light fail to touch the common heart. 
Hence the necessity for an English Zola, a 
new and more exact Dickens, a painter of the 
naked truth, no matter how ghastly or shock- 
ing. We have the gross annual sum of deaths 
by starvation, with the average of previous 
years, duly recorded among the statistics of 
the Poor Law, and set forth in blue-books 
not seen by one person in every hundred 
thousand. But a single complete and perfect 
history of the hourly struggles with hope de- 
ferred and blank despair, with gnawing 
hunger and final hopelessness would do more 
good than a library of Poor Law statistics. 
Theoreticaily, no one ought to die of ‘star- 
vation. There are workhouses, and casual 
wards, soup kitchens, and night refuges in 
plenty. Most unfortunately these harbours 
safe from the desperate storms and the fierce 
struggle for existence do not invite—do, in- 
deed, repel a certain order of morbidly sensi- 
tive poor folk. They prefer to go about 
famishing and faint, and pining for food, 
rather than suffer the stigma of pauperism. It 
is for this reason that a new writer, with the 
insight and power to depict the several stages 
of such an awful fate, would be welcome. 
Were it possible to fathom the eause a remedy 
might be formulated. We want to know what 
and how the ragged, foodless, penniless out- 
cast thinks and feels ; to look behind the pale, 
drawn face, and through the hollow, eager 
eyes, deep down to the tumultuous soul with- 
in. "There we might come upon a strange, 
inexplicable combat of pride and anger, with 
horror begotten of a dire necessity, and fear 
of a hard world too strong for the weak 
nature to cope with, and the slow fleme to set 
alight the spark of pity, and the clue whereby 
we might find out the secret of how to help 
the most in need of all God's creatures, a 
starving human being.” 


— 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


Hobart Pacha writes to the Standard to 
represent the Turkish side of the argument with 
regard to the Egyptian difficulty. He says 
that when the dilliculty arose the Turkish 
Government without hesitation proposed to 
send troops wherewith to quell the action of 
factious parties in Egypt. They were, how- 
ever, sternly prohibited from doing so by the 
French Ambassador, who informed the Sultan 
that on no account would Turkish troops be 
allowed to land in Egypt. In this he was 
thoroughly supported by England. After 
mentioning that the Conference had hardly 
entered on its first work when England bom- 
barded the Alexandria forts, that the Confer- 
ence took but little notice of this, and after a 
few days’ sitting recommended Turkey to send 
troops, adding to their recommendation some 
few unimportant conditions, Hobart Pacha 
says :—‘‘ And now comes the extraordinary 
art of the business. England, whose Am- 
heasador signs the decision of the Conference, 
acts alone and imposes conditions which it is 
almost impossible for Turkey to accept, inas- 
much as they are extremely offensive to the 
amour propre of that country. The spirit of 
the Conference inclines towards maintaining 
the prestige of the Sultan in Egypt. If so, it 
is unreasonable of England to make condi- 
tions entirely destructive of that prestige. It 
would have been better for England to have 
declared in full Conference that she would not 
pe Y Turkish troops ia Egypt than to have 
acted thus. The great misfortune of the pre- 
sent state of things is that unreasonable sus- 
picion of foul play exists on both sides. 
‘Turkey imagines that England means to follow 
the French example at Tunis, and to take 
possession of Egypt. England, on the other 
hand, suspects that Turkey intends her troops 
to play false if they go to Egypt. To so great 
a point has this unfortunate suspicion arrived 
that it bids fair to lead to most serious com- 
plications. People in Engiand are apt to 
forget the almost indescribable difficulties of 
the Sultan’s position, and frequently attribute 
to bad faith actions forced upon him by cir- 
cumstances they cannot understand. Much 
that has passed lately makes the Sultan sus- 
pect that the friendship of England has gore 
for ever. England can afford to be magnani- 
mous. Now is the time for her to be so in 
regard to her old friend the Turk.” Hobart 
Pacha expresses the opinion that England is 
standing on the edge of a precipice. “‘ If she 
imagines,” he says, “that she has friends on 
tiie Continent of Europe in regard ta this 
»0licy she is mistaken. One has only to hearthe 
onest opinion among foreigners of all de- 
nominations here to know how her proceed- 
ings are disliked and disapproved,” 


THE PRIMATE. 


Renewed anxiety as to the condition of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was evinced on 
Thursday morning when the foliowing bul- 
letin was issued :—‘‘ The Archbishop has had 
a somewhat restless night, owing to a slight 
return of fever. The pulse is firmer than 
yesterday, but there is an unsatisfactory 
drowsiness.” During Thursday the prostra- 
tion, which is the chief cause of apprehension, 
continued, if it did not increase, and the 
drowsiness of which the morning bulletin 
spoke still prevailed, and caused great un- 
easiness. Graveapprehension exists among the 
household. The Archbishop has more than once 
safely emerged from a serious illness since he 
has been Primate, under the care of Dr. 
Carpenter. His Grace maintains a calm and 
resigned demeanour. He takes nourishment 
frequently, although ‘n very small quantities. 
At ‘ten o’clock on Thursday night’ Dr. Car- 
penter issued the following bulletin :—‘‘ The 
Archbishop has passed a quict day. He has 
slept a good deal, Functions are all fairly 
performed. The general condition remains 
much the same.” 


ae 


M. Paur Ben asn Ilisrory.— When an ex- 
Minister of Education declares that every 
French. school-boy should learn by heart the 
proclamation of Prince Frederick Charles at 
Sens in December, 1870, he should at least 
take care to be correct in his facts, The fol- 
lowing is the text of the roclamation to 
which so much reference has been made since 
M. Paul Bert's famous speech at the Tro- 
cadéro :— 

Show all your energy, and march to the partition 
of this unrighteous land. 

This band of brigands must be exterminated, 

The world cannot have rest as long as tho 
French nation exists. 

Only let us divide it into small territories and 
they wiil tear themselves to pieces by their internal 
quarrels; but Europe will be undisturbed for cen- 

ries. 

- Soldiers—you who have any ceurage—now is ihe 
time to conquer or die. y x 

Now, it so happens that Prince Frederick 
Charles wag not at Sens on the ist of De- 
cember, 1870, where he is supposed to have 
uttered it. No such proclamation was issued 
during the late war, but it is believed that 


some such truculent manifesto was addressed , 


by Blucher to his troops at the opening of the 
One Hundred Days’ campaign. , J. Paul Bert 
is evidently more at home in vivisecting dogs 


than in teaching history.—Pall Mall Gazette, 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


BRITISH RECONNOISSANCE AT TEL- 
EL-KEBIR. 


DEFECTIVE TRANSPORT ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Standard has received the following 
telegrams from its correspondent with Sir 
Garnet Wolscley’s forces :— 

Cavatry Camp, Mansamen, WEDNESDAY. 

General Drury Lowe is concentrating the 
entire Cavalry Division, including the three 
Indian regiments, at this camp, a mile in ad- 
vance of Mahsameh Station. General Willis, 
with the three battalions of Guards, remains 
at Mahuta, but will probably come on to- 
morrow. At the front of Kassassin are four 
Infantry Regiments, under General Graham. 
Owing to the want of provisions and transport 
it is difficult to push our troops forward, but 
to-morrow the train will be able to ran up to 
Kassassin, which will greatly relieve the 
strain. A depot will be formed at that point, 
which is within marching distance of Tel-el- 
Kebir. The First Division are now all, or 
nearly all, between Mahuta and Kassassin. 
The Indian Division is coming forward 
rapidly, and their cavalry and artillery are all 
up. Since Monday all has been quiet, except 
that a few shots have been exchanged with 
the Bedouins. Yesterday oncof these parties 
crept up through the reeds on the other side of 
the Canal, and fired on the camp. Some 
pickets of the 60th, who were out on that 
side, surprised them, and killed three of them, 
a lesson which will probably teach them cau- 
tion in future. Lieut. Tribble, of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, is still missing. Of the seven 
men of the Life Guards who were missing 
three have been found dead on the field. Nine 
of the enemy’s wounded have been brought 
in, and about 100 lie dead on the scene of the 
charge. The Guards are now under canvas, 
but all have to leave their tents behind for a 
while when the march begins. Colonel Tul- 
loch, with the Intelligence Staff, is at Kas- 
sassin. The Cavalry horses, after their long 
rest of yesterday and to-day, are picking up 
again. Officers and men are fed alike upon 
tinned meat, rice, and bread. Their health is 
far better than might have been expected 
under the circumstances of heat, flies, bad 
water, and bad smells. The Cavalry camp 
presents a picturesque appearance, and the 
lance pennants of the Indian Lancers flutter 
gaily in the wind. The great men and horses 
of the Household Troops contrast strongly 
with the lithe figures and light, active 
mounts of the Indian Cavalry. The Indian 
soldiers, as usual, make themselves thoroughly 
at home, and their followers succeed in a mar- 
vellous manner in finding and bringing in 
green food for the horses in the midst of this 
barren desert. During a reconnoissance yes- 
terday portions of the enemy’s line at Karain 
were sighted. Their troops are busy at their 
entrenchments. After Monday’s experience 
they are not likely to attack us again. The 
troops for the most part believe that the enemy 
tried to poison the Sweet Water Canal by 
throwing corpses in, but this is in the last de- 
gree improbable, as the Koran enjoins, and 
their universal custom enforces, that those 
killed in action shall be buried with proper 
ceremonies. The bodies of the dead which 
have been found floating in the canal were 
probably those of men who were wounded in 
the first action, and tried in vain to cross the 
canal. Sultan Pacha, President of the Cham- 
ber of Notables, and Ferrid Pacha, Governor 
of Zagazig, have arrived in Camp, having 
been sent by the Khedive to represent him 
with the British army, and to issue proclama- 
tions in his favour, which may be enforced 
by their personal influence. These person- 
ages, in the early stages of the difficulty, sup- 
ported Arabi, but fell away from him upon 
his assuming a dictatorship and plunging the 
country into war. Lieutenant Goodrich, Com- 
nrander of the United States steamship Lan- 
caster, has received permission to accompany 
the expedition. 

Noon, THurspay. 

I have accompanied two reconnoissances, 
which took place the one yesterday afternoon, 
the other this morning. Coionel Tulloch 
yesterday found half a dozen wounded Egyp- 
tians, who had been lying untended since 
Monday’s fight. Among them was an officer 
of artillery, who when found was almost in- 
sensible, but upon restoratives being given to 
him he recovered speech. He said that the 
Bedouins had killed ‘all the wounded they 
found on the field of battle who were not 
Mussulmans. The affair of the 26th had 
caused much depression at Tel-el-Kebir. But 
upon Arabi arriving he personally sent them 
forward to the attack of Kassassin. Before 
despatching the troops upon their mission he 
made them a short speech, saying that our 
movement in the rear had thrown the Egyptian 
plans of defence into a complete confusion, 
and that it was absolutely necessary to 
defeat it. This morning General Wilkinson, 
in command of the Indian Cavalry Brigade, 
conducted the reconnoissanceon the right, and 
Colonel Tulloch on the left. We got within 
sight of the enemy’s lines, his pickets falling 
back. Sketches were made of his position, 
which was not considered to be so strong as 
had been expected. After the return of our 
reconnoissance the enemy’s cavalry returned 
the visit by galloping up and surveying Kas- 
sassin froma distance. If they attempt to 
repeat the attack of Monday they will find the 
position very much stronger than it was on 
ihat occasion, Golonel Goodenough has now 
organised his Artillery, His Indian troops 
are pressing on to the front. The delay in 
the advance is entirely due to want of- trans- 
port. Hitherto the Army has been practically 
without transport, and now depends 
entirely upon the sailors with their launches 
in the Canal, and the railway, where, 
so far, aniy ane engine is ayaijable, The 
troops in front are with the greatest dilticulty 
kept supplied with the bare necessaries of 
life. The horses of the Cayalry have been 
entirely without corn for the last two days. 
To the plagues of sand flies by night and 
heat by day have now been added those of 
flies by day, these having during the last 
forty-eight hours appeared in immense num- 
bers, attracted, it is supposed, by tie seent of 
blood. In respect to the brilliant Cavalry 
charge of Monday, it is only duo to the 
Household troops to say that their own 
officers led them upon the guns. Sir Baker 
Russell’s horse having been shot, Colonel 
Ewart was the first man among the guns, 
General Drury Lowe ‘and Staff were placed 
behind the first line and’ in front of the 
second, The énemy’s infantry remained in- 
tact until the Cayalry were within twenty 
yards, when they broke and fled, 

The Times correspondent at Alexandria 
telegraphed on Thursday :— 

In the absence of any active employment 
officers naturally become critical, and on two 
points I think remarks very generally made 
deserve aitention. We are now fortifying 
Ramleh with such guns as we can obtain from 


Egyptian forts, and our strongest artillery 


there are seven-ton guns thus obtained; yet 
thase faris contained innumerable stronger 
guns and immense stores of pawder. Why 
are they not used? Because on taking pos- 
session of the forts we dgstrayed them.’ In 
one fort alone we destrayed four valuable 
cannon, and rolled into the sea 8,000 barrels 
of firat-class English powder, Surely this 
waste was needless, Had there been any fear 
of the Egyptians again soizing the forts it 
would have been easy to have deferred. the 
work of destruction until the last hour, 

The other point is in reference to the use of 
halleons. There is pow no doubt that had 
the exact state of Arabi's trogps been known 
after the bombardment 600 ‘Marines could 
have saved the town. Yet, in uncertainty as 
to whether Arabi had fled or was posted in 
force on Pompey Pillar Hill, the landing of 
such a foyce would have been foolhardy, A 
balloon in tliese circumstances would’ have 
been invaluable, but here ‘possibly its employ- 
ment might -have bceen* impossible. Under 
present conditions, however, a balloon at 
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Ramleh would be not only invaluable, but 
perfectly practicable. We are ignorant as to 
whether the troops are still behind the 
Kafrdawar lines, and we are equally ignorant 
as to the forces at Tel-el-Kebir. Unfortu- 
nately not a single balloon accompanies the 
expedition. 

he following return of casuallies among 
the Royal Marine Artillery engaged at Kas- 
sassin on the 28th of August was received at 
the Admiralty on Thursday from General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley :— 

“& Killed.—Gunners C. Baker, C. Lester, 
H. Newton, J. Adams, F. Cox, and F. Crad- 
dock. 

‘* Wounded dangerously. — Gunners T. 
Teagle and J. Carson ; Bombardier Lovatt. 

“ Wounded slightly. — Sergeant Willett, 
Gunners G. H. Peyton, H. (? A.) Rewton 
(? Renton), W. Weston, J. Collins, W. Howe, 
E. Charley, W. Wilson, J.B. Marsh, M’Clel- 
lan, Bovis (?), W. Maintland, H. Hardy, W. 
H. Coles, W. Brewington, J. Chump, Aridge, 
and Redmond.” 

The following despatch from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has been received at the War 
Office :— 

“ISMAILIA, SEPT. 1. 

Graham reports his fight on August 28 as 
follows :—‘ My force, 1,875 men and three 
guns, with left on canal, at Kassassin Lock 
about 9.30 a.m. At noon the enemy opened 
fire with two guns at long range, doing no 
harm, At 3 p.m. the enemy seemed to be 
retiring, so I ordered the men back to camp 
fon dinner, and the cavalry brigade that had 
come up to my support returned to Mahsa- 
meh. At 4.30 p.m. the enemy’s infantry in 
force, ddpparten by heavy and well-directed 
artillery fire, advanced to overlap my right. 
Requested Cavalry Brigade and battalion of 
Marines to come up from Mahsameh. Pushed 
forward Marine Artillery Battalion, 427 strong, 
along south bank of Canal to take enemy in 
flank. This movement admirably executed 
by Colonel Tuson, who handled battalion with 
great skill, men firing with effect and steadi- 
ness. At 5 p.m. I requested Lowe to attack 
enemy’s left with cavalry, which he did most 
gallantly. At 6.45 ordered general advance, 
expecting cavalry about them to attack enemy’s 
left beyond ridge to my right. Battalion of 
Marines arrived from Mahsameh and joined 
in general advance of two or three miles. 
Enemy fell back before us. At 8 p.m. heard 
result of cavalry charge, and at 8.45, all being 
quiet, returned tocamp. Behaviour of troops 
and steadiness under fire was excellent ; eager 
throughout the day to close with enemy, 
Nothing could exceed gallantry of Mounted 
Infantry, led by Piggott, an officer as able as 
he is dashing. I regret that he and Edwards 
are both wounded. Guns well served by 
artillery. One, a Krupp previously taken, 
was admirably served throughout day by 
marine artillery under Captain Tucker. Esti- 
mate enemy's force at 1,000 cavalry, 8,000 
infantry, and twelve guns,” 


WAR SUMMARY. 

A wild report was started and gained a 
certain credence that Arabi Pacha had re- 
pented of his evil courses, and had asked for 
an armistice of eight days. The rumour, 
however, is based upon an obvious misun- 
derstanding, and may be flatly contradicted 
at once. The arrival in camp of two digni- 
fied Egyptians “was sufficient to start the 
story, but it is known that one of them was 
Said Pacha, President of the Chamber of 
Notables, and the other the Governor of Za- 
gazig, and that both had been despatched by 
the Khedive to act as Commissioners to the 
British head-quarters. Certainly the last ac- 
counts of Arabi do not justify the belief that 
he is likely to sue for peace at present. Al- 
though foiled and routed with heavy loss in 
his attack upon our outposts at Kassassin, 
he must be still very strong if he elects 
to maintain a strict defensive. We have 
no exact details of the position at Tel- 
el- Kebir, but all reports agree in de- 
scribing the line of works as extensive, and 
their armaments formidable, Vague state- 
ments have been published describing his 
troops as greatly disheartened, but they still 
lack confirmation. The same reports credit 
the Bedouins with eagerness to prosecute the 
war. This is likely enough. The Bedouins 
are born thieves and marauders, who scent 
out war and pillage, as vultures do carrion, 
from afar. Thousands of them, from the 
Libyan, Syrian, and other Deserts, have pro- 
bably joined <Arabi’s standards, and have 
swelled his ranks with a savage, reckless un- 
disciplined cavalry, having its uses, no 
doubt, not without its drawbacks either. 
Swarms of such light horsemen would be in- 
valuable to follow up a retreat, and on occa- 
sion they may strike at communicatiqns un- 
guarded. But the Bedouins are not really 
fond of fighting if hard knocks are to be ex- 
changed. They are only brave when cer- 
tainly superior, and they are very loth to 
risk either their horses pr their lives. A day 
or two ago they were active enough in front 
of Kassassin, and on Tuesday they stalked the 
camp and fired on it. But, to their disgust, 
they encountered some piquets of the 60th, 
who replied with a smart valley, and killed 
several, After this they will doubt- 
less be more cautious, and will reserve 
themselves for raids upon the Suez Canal. 
The forward movement of the whole force 
along the Wady Tumilat is being continued 
with all despatch. Graham at Kassassin has 
been strongly reinforced; next to him Drury 
Lowe, who is jast a mile ghead af his old 
quarters at Mahsamch, has with him the en- 
tire Cavalry Division, including the three re- 
giments of the Indian Contingent. Further 
back, General Willis, with the Brigade of 
Guards, was still at El Mahuta, but he was on 
the point of moving forward to Mahsameh, 
and he will soon be followed by the infantry 
of the Indian Contingent. Tho Artillery, 
under Colonel Gaodenough, are well to the 
front, some with Graham, the rest with Drury 
Lowe. Within a couple of days the High- 
land Brigade will have landed at [smailia,and, 
although still some distance to the rear, can 
then fairly be included in the available force 
as the reserve or second line. With all these 
troops in hand, Wolseley ought soon te be in 
pogition to make a determined advance, The 
only obstacle to overcome now is the diffi- 
culty of supply. In this respect the Indian 
troops have far the best of it, and like old 
campaigners, manage somehow to support 
themselves. While the horses of the Hoysehoid 
Brigade cantinue so short of forage that 
they have been'a couple of days without corn, 
the Indian syces or grass cutters succeed, 
seemingly, in getting grean stuff out af the 
desert, Officers and men are also on short 
eommons, and have to be satisfied with bis- 
cuit, rice, and tinned meats, in barely suf- 
ficient quantities, which are brought up 
slowly from time to time. The only lines of 
supply are along the railway and tha Sweet 
Water canal—tha Bluejackets moving in 
launches along the latter, while the former has 
till now been only partially utilised for want 
of engines. This drawback is ‘now happily 
removed, and a regular seryice of trains is 
being apened between Ismailia and Kassassin, 
which will doubtless relieve the strain, But 
unti} baggage animals are alsa pushed for- 
ward in considerable numbers it must be im- 
possible to manceuvre very freely at the front, 
and much time, which is just now of incalcul- 
able value, will be lost, The most that we 
attempt to do at present is to send recon- 
noitring parties as far as po to the front. 
General Wilkinson, with a detachment of 
Indian cavalry, moved to the right yesterday, 
and Colonel Tulloch to the left; both suc- 
ceeded ip sighting the enemy's lines, although 
their qbservatians must necessarily have heen 
of a rather superficial character. At Alexan- 
dria matters continue comparatively quict. 
Unimportant demonstrations are made by the 
enemy, as when a party advanced along the 
Canal and fired upon our sentries, hut nathing 
like’a real ‘attack js attempted, and the ac- 
vancing troops prefer retiring to coming intg 
collision with any force sent out against them, 
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RUE DE RIVOLI. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


THE QUEEN. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice, accom- 
p by the Duchess of Connaught and: 

rincess Margaret, and attended by General: 
Sir H. F. Ponsonby, Lord Edward Clinton, 
Lady Southampton, the Hon. Horatio Stop- 
ford, the Hon. Harriett Phipps, Captain Ed-! 
wards, Dr. Reid, and Mr. Sihi left Osborne’ 
on Thursday evening en route for Scotland. 
The Royal party crossed in the Alberta, Cap- 
tain Balliston, in a downpour of rain, to the 
Clarence-yard, Gosport. They were received 
by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Mr. 
William Scott, Superintendent of the yard, 
and a few officers of the Staff, and conducted 
to the special London and North-Western 
train, which had been sent from Euston for 
their conveyance to Ballater. Her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice entered the central’ 
saloon of the royal train, which consisted of 
an engine and thirteen vehicles, furnished | 
throughout with electrical communication. 
The saloon in front of the Queen’s was occu- 
pied by the Duchess of Connaught and the 
Princess Margaret, while the other single 
and double saloons were reserved for Lady 
Southampton, the Hon. Horatio Stopford, the 
Hon. Harrictt Phipps, General Sir H. 
F. Ponsonby, Lord E. Clinton, and the 
remainder of the suite, directors, dressers, 
ladies’ maids, pages, and upperservants of the 
Royal Household. Her Majesty and the Prin- 
cesses quitted the private station under the 
Clarence-yard at 6.45 p.m. train, proceeding 
over the South-Western Railway, vid Win- 
chester to Basingstoke Junction, which was 
reached at 8 p.m., and where arrangements 
had been made to attach the vehicle bearing 
the Queen’s fourgon. At Basingstoke the con- 
trol of the Royal train was transferred to Mr. 
Burlinson, assistant-superintendent of the 
Great Western Railway, by which route her 
Majesty and the Princesses continued their 
journey to Banbury, where tea and refresh- 
ments were served at 10 o'clock. Bushbury 
was made at 11.55, and thence the Royaltra- 
vellers proceeded over the. North-Western 
system, Messrs. Neele and Bore having 
charge of the special, to Carlisle, where the 
train was timed to arrive at about five o'clock 
on Friday morning. The Queen and Prin- 
cesses, on quitting the train, drove to Bal- 
moral, where the Court usually remains till 
about the middle of November. 


THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

The Court Circular contains the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ His Royal Highness Prince Leapold, 
Duke of Albany, has been confined to the 
house for the past three weeks by indisposi- 
tion. There has never been any cause for 
serious anxiety. Though not yet well enough 
to leave Osborne, His Royal Highness will 
shortly follow Her Majesty to Balmoral.” 

According to the latest information from 
Osborne the Duke of Albany was not quite so 
well on Thursday. The change, however, was 
not sufficiently serious to cause her Majesty 
again to delay her departure for Scotland. 

The Lancet has the following :—*‘ Prince 
Leopold is known to suffer from constitutional 
weakness, with liability to hemorrhage— 
hematophilia, Of this malady he has recently 
had an attack. Hematophilia ten years agohad 
no place in the College of Physicians’ ‘ No- 
menclature of Diseases.’ The malady is in- 
teresting for several features other than the 
‘tendency to spontaneous hemorrhage, or to 
bleeding from slight traumatic causes; such, 
for example, as the great proclivity to painful 
swelling of the joints, dependent or not upon 
injury, the fact of the morbid condition being 
in many cases congenital, and its trans- 
mission hereditary, to-males especially. All 
these points have been fully dealt with by 
writers, but it may be useful to say a few 
words about them again here. The joint af- 
fection was well illustrated in a case com- 
municated to the Clinical Society by Sir 
William Jenner during his presidency, Sir 
William, in the course of his re- 
marks on the case, spake of the jaint 
affection in hematophilia as being of 
three varieties—viz., a spontaneous swelling, 
with tenderness and but little effusion ; large 
effusion, with or without hemorrhage; and 
serious effusion simply, this last being the 
rarest. The occurrence of bload in the cavity 
af the jaint does nat appear always to be re- 
lated to traumatism, but the great liability to 
severe joint affection following slight injuries 
accords with the similar proneness to cutane- 
ous hemorrhage. As to the nature of this 
remarkable condition, everything points to its 
being dependent on some congenital defect in 
the vascular system, not necessarily inherited, 
but at the same time most liable to be trans- 
mitted by inheritance when once it appears. 
Such observations as have been made on the 
blood do not show much marked alteration in 
its constitution. Sir William Jenner, speak- 
ing on the occasion to which we refer, 
seems to have thought the blood was 
slow in coagulating, but this alone cannot ex- 
plain the liability te hemorrhage. Another fact, 
also alluded to by Sir William Jenner, is that 
the bleedings occur often when the patient is 
most healthy; and he helieved that in these 
subjects blood is formed rapidly, and there is 
a tendency to plethora of the smaller vessels. 
The most important fact of all, however, is 
that which concerns heredity in this disease. 
In its proneness to be transmitted by inherit- 
ance hematophilia occupies a foremost place, 
and this fact of itself seems to show that its 
nature is rather a defect or abnormality in 
development than an actual morbid process. 
It may be hoped that the present indisposition 
of the Duke of Albany is not of serious cha- 
racter, and that his Royal Highness will make 
a good recovery ; lgt it is abundantly evident 
that the avoidance of any considerable exer- 
tion must be continued for some time to come, 
and the Duke will need to regard bimself as 
an invalid, The state of his Royal High- 
ness's health clearly necegsitates more than 
ordinary caution in th expenditure of 
strength.” . 


_ The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
issued 9 large number of invitations for a 
garden party to be held in Blenheim Palace 
grounds on Thursday. Two bands were en- 
gaged, and elevens of cricket, captained res- 
pectively by the Earl of Jersey and Mr. Evetts, 
commenced playing, hut the weather was so 
inclement that the whole of the outdoor pro- 
ceedings had to be abandoned. The guests 
were entertained in the state rooms of the 

alace, and the bands of the 4th Oxford Light 
Infantry played a selection of dances in the 
library. The visitors included a great many 
of the landed gentry and magistracy of the 
county, 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk and 
Earl of Arundel have arrived at Derwent Tall 
Shettield, from Arundel Castle, Sussex. F 

The Duke of Beaufort has left town for 
Ireland. 

The Marquis and Marchionoss of Water- 
foe mere left Charles-street, St. James’s, for 

ibaa aa L | 

The Earl and Countess of Stradbroke and 
Lady Adela Rous have left Belgrave-square 
for Henham Hall, Wangford. 

Earl and Countess Manvers and Lady Mary 
Pierrepont arrived in town on Thursday from 
Eastbourne. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby passed 
through London on Thursday on their way tọ 
ibaa from Fairhill, near Tunbridge- 
wells. 

The Karl of Zetland arrived at Stromness, 
Orkuey, on Thursday morning. His lordship 
proposes staying in Orkney for a few days, 
and shooting over his moors in Birsay. 

Sir John Haggerstone has left Ellingham 
Hall for Oakfield, Upper Norwood, 

The Hon. John C. Dundas and Mrs. Dun- 
das have proceeded to Shetland on a short 
visit to the northern group of islands. 

A marriage (says the Post) is arranged be- 
tween Miss Emily Clifford, eldest daughter of 
Major-General the Hon. Sir H. H. Clifford, 
V.0., 0.B., K.O.M.G., and Mr. H., Leseher, 
youngest son of Mr. J. Sidney Lescher. 
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DISMISSAL OF 234 DUBLIN 
POLICEMEN. 
PROCLAMATION -BY -THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Three hundred of the. Dublin police assem- 
bled ‘at Greén-street : Police’. Barracks on 
Thursday to hold a meeting’ with reference to 
their alleged grievances...The police authori- 


ties, however, would not ae to hold 
their meeting there, and they” at‘once ad- 


“journed to the Foresters’: Hall, Bolton-street, 


where they elected one of’ their members, 

Constable’ Murphy, to-act as chairman. The 

meeting was held notwithstanding: the fact 

that a formal notification had been given that 

any constable‘attending such a meeting would 

be dismissed. — Constable Bergin « moved, 

“ That the men of the service desire to express 

their extreme disappointment at not yet re- 

ceiving the gratuity of three months’ pay for 

extra duty performed: during the. past three 

months similar to that-received by the mem- 

bers of the Royal. Irish Constabulary, and 
they hope 'that his Excellency, Earl Spencer, 

in whom they have placed implicit confidence, 
will at once take their case under. his imme- 
diate and favourable consideration.” He said 
that the Attorney General-had, before Parlia< 
ment adjourned, made, in reply to-Mr. Macs 
farlane, M.P., a statement -that their claims 
were under the favourable consideration of 
the Government. That was all very well; 
but how long they were to remain “ under 
consideration” was the question they 
would like to have solved. The resolu- 
tion was seconded and passed unani- 
mously.— Constable Eugene Dillon then 
moved—‘‘ That the memorial which’ had 
been forwarded to the Government having 
been drawn up at head-quarters without even 
having been submitted to the men for their 
approval, does not embody the views of the 
service, and they beg respectfully to submit 
that the memorial which emanated from the 
representatives of the men of the different 
divisions is the only memorial embodying 
their views, and they héreby beg to- express 
their entire dissatisfaction at its rejection by 
the Chief Commissioner.” Constable ‘Evans 

in seconding the resolution, referred to the 
Pensions Act of 1867, and said what they 
wanted was’ the repeal of that Act, and that 
they should be placed under the provisions of 
the Act of 1847. The third resolution pro- 
tested against Captain Talbot’s reference to 
the men who had taken part in the former 
meeting as a “set of reduced and disap- 
pointed constables.” The fourth resolution 
denounced in strong terms the conduct of 
Chief Superintendent Carr for having, as they 
alleged, insulted their chairman on the acca- 
sion of holding their former meeting. “They 
demanded a public apology from him. Bath 
these resolutions were passed unanimously 
and the latter received with cries of “ He dare 
not come.” The fifth resolution was ‘‘ That 
this meeting desires to impress on the autho~ 
rities that we are unanimous—that if any man 
or number of men be punished for the manly 
and open action they have at present taken 
in pressing their just, lawful, and- admitted 
claims before public opinion, they will resien 
ina body.” The meeting then adjourned. — 


The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
despatched the following telegrams on Fria 
ay i— . 
Drey, Fairpay. 
_ The following proclamation has just been 
issued :— 
BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL AND GENERAL 
GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

‘Spencer. — Whereas an occasion has 
arisen in which we deem the temporary ser- 
vices of special constables in the Dublin Me- 
tropolitan Police District to be necessary for 
the due execution of the law, and the main- 
tenance of the public peace and preservation 
of order in the said district. Now we hereby 
call on all loyal and well-disposed subjects af 
the Queen to come forward and undertake 
the duty of special constables as aforesaid 
and for the purpose of appointing such spe- 
cial constables a divisional justice of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police District will at- 
tend at and on the following places, days, and 
times, namely :—Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Office, Lower Castle-yard, from four o'clock 
p.m. to seven o'clock p.m. on Friday, the 1st 
September, Police Court-house, Kingstown 
from four o'clock p.m. on to-morrow, Sep- 
tember 2. Given at her Majesty's Castle of 
Dublin this ist day of September, 1882. 
his Excellency’s command.—R. G. C. Haywire 
TON. 

‘t God save the Queen.” 


) ; OnE O'CLOCK. 
A company of Rifles marched into the 
Green-street Police Barracks this morning 
and it is stated that they are to perform the 
ordinary duties of the police there. This, it 
is alleged, is in consequence of the meeting of 
policemen last night, and it is believed that 
the Lord Lieutenant has decided upon dealing 
with the disaffected men in a most resolute 
manner. 
THREE O'CLOCK. 
Two hundred and thirty-four of the police 
have been dismissed, and othershave resigned. 
A general strike is threatened this evening, 
Four o’chock. 
Infantry has been despatched to Lad-lane 
Police Station. The Guards have been stand. 
ing in the Castle Police Barracks, and. in 
fact, noobs are being sent to all police bare 
racks in the metropolis. The troops in Island 
Bridge Barracks have been confined to bar- 
racks, ready ta go on police duty. A general 
strike of the police force is threatened, and 
the men are much exasperated. The dismissed 
constables were ordered to doff their uniforms 
and leave in an hour. Captain Talbot ad- 
dressed them in plain clothes, and stated that 
they were dismissed for attending last night's 
meeting. The men marched through the 
streets four deep and caused a great sensation 
Some of the police on duty on hearing the 
news tare o their badges in the streets, and 
swore they would not do duty ti i ` 
rades were reinstated, n eae 


SPEECH BY Lorn COLERIDGE, —T} 9 
af Exeter on Wednesday laid the e ara 
stone of the new buildings which are about to 
be constructed in Exeter in enlargement of the 
museum erected in memory of the late Prince 
Consort. At a dinner afterwards Lora 
Coleridge proposed ‘* Prosperity to the Albert 
Museum.” He advocated most heartily such 
an institution as he un the Museum 
to be, because it would be narrow pedantry 
and absurd to suppose that all the multitudes 
of forms of art, although they had been nobly 
handled by the great masters who had gone 
before, had been exhibited by them. The 
slightest reflection reminded. one that the 
literature of Carlisle, Browning, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, and Cardinal Newman 
showed that the riches of the English language 
were not exhausted, and that its resources 
were still unfathomed. He believed that in 
the institution of such a museum was te ba 
found the greatest possible advantage to tha 
whole country with which it was connécted, 
No one could deubt that the surest way towards 
the cultivation of charitable judgment and 
moderate views was the real tivation ‘of 
true knowledge. Nobody could dawbt that 
the ‘‘ inevitable stream of tendency,” as it was 
called, was throwing day by day more and 
more power into the hands of the le 
Therefore it could not be doubted that if the 
wiser, the mora charitable, the larger, and 
more moderate, popular opinion could be 
made, it would be the hetter for all. It was 
not, of course, by the institution of the museum 
alone, by its locture-rooms, . hy its teachi 
Ui atte ar et tr 

tthe endr he was. pointing out could be 
achigvéd. - Possibly Aa T by erry 
bring about such a result; but he was variate 

t such a result certain 
acpi eae a cee Ought, and he believed 
pen in that 
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THE POLICE CRISIS IN IRELAND. 


The Times says :—The news from Dublin 
offers striking testimony to the gencral 
demoralization produced by the fatal po- 
licy of concessions to the demands of Irish 
agitators. The public opinion of England 
will unreservedly approve of the vigorous 
action to which the Irish Government has 
tardily resorted. Whateve- grounds there 
may be for the complaints made by the 
men, it is mere infatuation to meet such 
conduct as theirs with anything but stern 
reprobation. The Dublin police cannot 
put forth claims quite so strong as the 
constabulary, but they have undoubtedly 
had to discharge duties of exceptional dif- 
ficulty, and ought not to have been altoge- 
ther ignored when the money was voted. 
The discipline of the force has long been a 
grievance. It is excessively strict, and 
the administration has not always been of 
the kind that helps men to bear the little 
crosses of daily routine. These things do 
not justify rebellion against authority, nor 
do they alter the necessity for putting it 
down without parley, but they explain a 
good deal of discontent, and, coupled with 
the dangerous lessons taught the Irish 
people at large, they form a serious charge 
against the Executive. Moderate sagacity 
ought to have taught our rulers that the 
agitators who are avowedly aiming at the 
overthrow of British rule would leave no 
stone unturned to sap the loyalty of the 

_ constabulary. The Government is now 
callel upon, with its hands sufficiently 
full elsewhere, to supply the places and 
perhaps encounter the hostility of the men 
who have hitherto been its mainstay in 
Ireland. 

The Standard says :—The Dublin police- 
men are taking a leaf out of the book of 
the Irish tenants, and they are being 
managed in muchthe same manner. Their 
discontent is nothing new. The dismissal 
of between two and three hundred police- 
men is an expedient by no means lacking 
in the quality of resolution. Eut if the 
resolution had been shown a little earlier, 
might not the necessity of so extreme a 
measure have been obviated now? Be- 
cause the Government shrunk from doing 
enough, when a little would have ended 
the difficulty, they are forced to do a great 
deal when it is uncertain whether even that 
will be sufficient. This is the exact order 
of events now being illustrated in Dublin. 
No more untoward dénouement could be 
imagined. Yet the path of the Govern- 
ment, however troublesome, is plain. It 
is quite possible that the Government may 
have to deal with the necessity of reor- 
ganising not only the police force in Dublin, 
but the whole constabulary of Ireland. 
Have they at their disposal the machinery 
requisite for this operation? Where will 
they find new and eligible recrui's? 

The Daily News says:—There is no 
ground for panic or uneasiness in the 
« manly and open ” course which the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland has adopted. A 
police force which could impose terms 
upon Dublin Castle might become as dan- 
gerous to the peace of society as any gang 
of ‘‘ Moonlighters”’ in Ireland. It is possi- 
ble that the Dublin police may yet see 
the folly of their conduct in turning 
themselves pensionless upon the world, 
and that the Government may see its 
way to accept their unconditional submis- 
sion. It is difficult to see how any one 
can seriously approve the conduct of the 
234 constables who have been dismissed, 
or of their comrades who have declined to 
goon duty. They knew their claims were 
under consideration. They themselves pro- 
fessed confidence in the Lord Lieutenant. 
Yet they deliberately acted in a way which 
they must have known would make it im- 
possible for their demands to be any 
longer entertained. To gratify a foolish 
feeling of pique they have sacrificed their 
own prospects, left in the lurch the Go- 
vernment which they were sworn to obey, 
and abandoned the whole of Dublin to the 
chances of disorder. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—While we 
consider that a collision should and might 
have been avoided, we entirely acquit Lord 
Spencer of any share in the clumsiness of 
his subordinates and of the constabulary 
officers. Indeed. as matters have gone so 
far, we hold that there is now no course 
to he pursued except to act with energy 
and @rmness. The conduct of the autho- 
rities in dealing with the discontented 
police łs a matter fit to be enquired into at 
a subsequent stage. It is right that, 
while the men who disobey orders receive 
punishment, the blundering officials who 
drive them into such conduct should not 
go off scot-free. For the time being, how- 
ever, the action of the Lord Lieutenant 
must be devoted to securing, above all 
ather objects, the preservation of the 
Queen’s peace, which is seriously jeopar- 
dized when a police battalion becomes its 
own master and rejects control. : Things 
being as they are, Lord {Spencer is to be 
commended for issuing so promptly his pro- - 
clamation demanding special constables 
and in using the military to fill up the 
gaps left in the police organization. 


The Morning Post believes that Lord 
Spencer has treated the offenders with a 
Severity which was well deserved, and 
which will be generally approved. It is 
unfortunate that the well-known disposi- 
tion of the Government is to trifle with agi- 
tation and yield to its demands. The dis- 
content of the constabulary was ignored 
until it began to assume a threatening 
form; and then larga concessions were 
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The Dublin 
police not unnaturally thought that if they 
behaved in the same way they would re- 
ceive a similar reward. They have been 
sharply undeceived, and it is to be hoped 
the experience will prove a lesson to them. 
Had they represented ¿her grievances in a 
»roper manner they would probably have 
0..ained redress without unnecessary de- 
lay. They have chosen to take the oppo- 
site course, and they must bear the conse- 
quences. Agitation has been so miserably 
and ruinously successful in the past that 
it must long continue to be the favourite 
weapon of the disaffected. 


that they can act fearlessly and justly even 
against Irish agitators. 


——_——_—_—__—_——______— 
THE WEEKLY PRESS ON THE WAR. 


The appetite for news from Egypt has 
been well catered for during the past 
week. The operations which have con- 
ducted General Wolseley from Lake Tim- 
sah to within a few miles of the Arab 
stronghold at Tel-cl-Kebir, and the two 
actions at Ramses and Kassassin, have 
tried the organising powers of the English 
force very hardly, its stamina and endur- 
ance not less, and its fighting ability to a 
not inconsiderable degree. As usual, the 
results in the two latter cases have, the 
Saturday Review considers, been very 
much more satisfactory than in the first. 
With every desire to avoid that hypercri- 
ticism which is too often justly charged 
upon those who sit at home at ease, it is 
not possible to speak quite so favourably 
of the commissariat and transport arrange- 
ments, while there is some difficulty in 
understanding part of the military ma- 
nagement of the operations. The absence 
of locomotives has indeed been a great 
drawback to Sir Garnet Wolseley; but it 
was hardly wise to count entirely on being 
able to snap up some of the enemy’s, and 
the supply of draught animals provided, 
as well as of coolie labour, might, without 
the least difficulty, have been made much 
more ample. As soon as the army left 
the sheltering and organising care of the 
navy, it seems to have begun to fall, not 
indeed into Crimean disorder, but into some- 
thing distantly approaching it. The furthest 
point reached by the troops is but 20 miles 
from Ismailia, and the invaders have had 
the advantage of a railway which, even 
without locomotives, could be used as a 
tramway, and of a canal navigable in spite 
of certain interruptions. Yet there is re- 
peated mention of men being left for whole 
days without food, of there being no am- 
bulances or medical comforts at the front, 
and, worst of all, of ammunition falling 
short. The departure of the Highlanders 
from Alexandria, whatever may be their 
destination, the reported orders to send 
out the light siege train from England and 
other announcements and rumours, hint at 
the strengthening of General Wolscley’s 
force, if not at the addition of another 
division to it. This shows that the autho- 
rities are still in earnest about the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, probably also 
that the General in command wishes to act 
with a larger force than he at first con- 
sidered necessary. Although the scale of 
his command is not very great, the cir- 
cumstances of it make Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s one of the most responsible positions 
ever held by an English general. Perhaps 
no two cautions more appropriate to the 
circumstances can be found for him than 
these—not to despise the enemy, and to 
avoid brag like the gates of hell. 


It is not surprising to us (the Spectator) 
that the Sultan of Turkey vacillates as to 
the course he shall take in Egypt more 
than the barometer itself, and we confess 
that we do not even now expect to see 
Turkish troops sent to fight against the 
Egyptian troops at all. The truth is, that 
as a -European Power the Porte is most 
anxious to assert itself in Egypt and put 
down Arabi; but as a Mahometan Power, 
it is most fearful of the result of such an 
attempt, as well as doubtful about the de- 
meanour of its own troops. The Standard 
in its Paris letter quotes a communication 
from a Turkish gentleman in Constantin- 
ople, in which the writer, after describing 
the admiration with which all classes of 
Mahometans regard the Egyptian adven- 
turer, proceeds thus :—‘‘ A meeting was 
held here (Constantinople) yesterday, at 
which the Cadi of Medina and a large 
number of the highest Mussulman digni- 
taries were present. Arabi was lauded to 
the sky, and his cause pronounced sacred. 
The arms of all present were raised 
to Heaven praying for victory for 
his forces, the annihilation of the 
British Army, and the deliverance of India 
from the hated yoke of England.” And 
then the writer goes on to say that the 
feeling in the Mahometan meeting was 
thus expressed :—‘‘ Action is necessary, 
even though the Empire should cease to 
be Turkish, and should become Arabic.” 
That expresses perfectly the root of the 
struggle in the Sultan’s mind. Unfor- 
tunately for him, he is not only Sultan, 
but Khalif, and knows perfectly well that 
what is essential for him as Khalif may 
seriously injure him as Sultan. If, as is 
most probable, the Khalif absorbs the 
Sultan—and that might happen without 
the consent of the individual Sultan, and 
against his will—in other words, if re- 
ligious enthusiasm once more gets the 
upper hand, Europe, including Russia, 
will have her hands full with the ferment 
east and west, from the Adriatic to the 
Persian Gulf. And even if the Sultan 
could persuade any substantial seciion of 
his Turks to remain faithful to him, in 
spite of his opposition to the Mahometan 
movement of the day, which does not 
seem to us very likely, Europe would have 
eventually to strengthen his hands, and to 
pull the strings of his policy, so as to 
evade, as far as might be, the vast dangers 
which must accompany the coming crisis. 
In either case alike, Europe, if surprised, 
unready, and without concert, would have 
to witness massacre and anarchy on a 
greater scale than Europe has known for 
many centuries. It seems to us, in view 
of the great crisis which we expect, that 
nothing in the world could be more im- 
portant than to subdue the various 
jealousies of the Western Powers, and 
unite them in a common policy for the 
protection of Europe and of civilisation 
against the final explosion of Mahometan 
despair. 


The Statist admits that the engagement 
at Kassassin at any rate has proved that 
Arabi had not formerly put forth his 
strength. Though beaten, the Egyptian 
regulars made a respectable fight, and 
their rather daring return to the baitle- 
field to carry off the eleven guns captured 
by the Household Cavalry shows that,even 


The Govern- | 
ment have now an opportunity of showing 


after defeat, they were far from complete 
demoralization. The loss of these cap- 
tured guus is the subject of some severe 
criticism in military circles abroad. It 
certainly indicates either gross blundering 
on the field or miscalculation at head- 
quarters. Our small force was apparently 
exhausted by its previous efforts, but no 
explanation has yet been given of its ex- 
treme smallness, or of its inappropriate 
composition. Whatis the use of Indian 
cavalry if we are to send out the heavy 
horsemen of the Household Cavalry: to 
watch the enemy under a vertical sun ? 
Had these big troopers been held in re- 
serve until there was no doubt of the 
serious character of the engagement, the 
loss inflicted upon the enemy would have 
been much larger and that sustained by 
ourselves much less. Even if our men 
were too wearied to carry off the guns they 
captured, surely somebody might have had 
the presence of mind to spike them or take 
off their wheels. In spite of drawbacks, 
the engegement was a successful and valu- 
able one. It must have gone far to dispel 
the absurd notions of Egyptian prowess 
hitherto propagated by Arabi, and pro- 
bably believed by the ignorant people. 
No sophistry can now hide from Arabi’s 
soldiery that they have been badly beaten 
upon ground and under conditions of their 
Own choosing, and in spite of enormous 
preponderance of numbers. 


CARDINAL MANNING AND THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


An interesting and, in many respects, a 
favourable estimate of the Salvation Army, 
is given by Cardinal Manning. {tis easier, 
perhaps, reflects the Spectator, fora Roman 
Catholic dignitary to speak fairly of such a 
movement as Mr. Booth’s than it is for an 
Anglican dignitary. Explain it how we 
may, the existence and success of the 
Salvation Army are not creditable to the 


Church of England :— 

On the one side, we see a religious organi- 
sation co-extensive with the country, sur- 
rounded with all the dignity that comes from 
State recognition and support, and wealthy, 
we imagine, beyond any National Church now 
existing in Europe. On the other, we see a 
voluntary association of persons not belonging 
to this religious organisation, but at the same 
time not hostile to it, and able to say with 
truth that they have found ample material to 
work upon which the Church as by law esta- 
blished cannot pretend to have touched in any 
way. For the most part, the converts of the 
Salvation Army are not men and women to 
whom the Church of England has appealed in 
vain; they are men and women ‘to whom the 
Church of England has never appealed at all. 
The blame must rest with her somewhere or 
other. It may lie with Parliament, or with 
the Episcopate, or with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, or with lay patrons. We shall 
not allempt to apportion it; it is enough to 
say that if the wealth and resources of the 
Church of Englanl had been applied with a 
single cye to che religieus welfare of the Eng- 
lish people, there would have been no ground 
left untilled for the Salvation Army to make its 
own. Cardinal Manning has no feeling that 
anything of this kind can be said as 
regards the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. Though there is so much to be said in 
favour of the Salvation Army, there is also 
much to be said against it; and some of the 
doctrines which it teaches and the practices 
which it encourages are calculated, in Car- 
dinal Manning’s judgment, to neutralise much 
of the good that it might otherwise do. It 
needlessly provokes opposition, by its affec- 
tation of ‘‘military titles” and movements 
with drums and fifes. It is one thing to 
“rebuke sinners,” and another thing to re- 
buke them ‘‘ with the pomp and circumstance 
of war.’ It makes each convert the judge of 
his own state, for it requires ‘‘ any man, 
woman, or child,” who ‘‘ professes to have re- 
ceived remission of sins to stand up 
and tell the audience.” This requirement 
Cardinal Manning holds to be destructive 
of humility, and a direct invitation to 
self-deception. The ‘‘history of the Church 
is full of conversions which have no roots. 
They have been the most public and self- 
proclaimed, but the least fruitful and the least 
abiding.” A system which makes its converts 
put an “S” upon their collars, to show that 
they are among the ‘ saved,” leaves this 
constant and imminent danger altogether out 
of account. We do not expect to see the 
Salvation Army benefiled by Cardinal Man- 
ning’s observations, because the preference of 
emotion to conduct as a test of repentance, 
and the constant encouragement of publicity 
and self-assertion in its converts, seem to us 
to be faults inherent in the very idea and 
framework of the organisation. But we do 
hope that those who have too hastily and un- 
reservedly approved of the action of the Army 
will speak more cautiously of it for the future. 


Cardinal Manning contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review for September an article on 
the Salvation Army. After giving a sum- 
mary of its principles almost in the words of 
its chief, he says :—‘‘ If the work answered to 
the conception it would rank high among the 
movements external to the Catholic unity in 
prudence, zeal,’ and devotion. It exacts a life 
of labour, in poverty, in sacrifice of self, and 
in obedience. It is a less pleasing task to 
turn to the other aspect of the Salvation 
Army and to point to the fears which it sug- 
gests. If it were certain that the conflicts 
and assaults of which we have heard arose as 
inevitably as the afflictions of St. Paul at 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, we might feel 
no check to our sympathy ; but St. Paul did 
not go in array, nor with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war. If, on the one hand, this 
bold bearing be a sign of apostolic courage, 


it is hardly a sign of apostolic prudence. ' 


It is hardly the advent of ‘ the Son of Peace ;’ 
and its sounds are rather of the whirlwind 
than of the still small voice. It is hardly like 
the conduct of our Divine Master, who, when 
the Pharisees were offended, ‘ withdrew Him- 
self,’ lest they should add sin to sin. It is one 
thing to rebuke sinners as St. Peter and St. 
Stephen did, and another to challenge opposi- 
tion by military titles and movements with 
drums and fives. These things seem not 
only unwise for the Salvation Army, 
but dangerous to souls. A still graver 
objection is to be found in the practice of 
what is called ‘the training of converts.’ 
‘ The moment any man, woman, or child pro- 
fesses to have received remission of sins, we 
require them to stand up and tell the audience.’ 
In this we must believe spiritual dangers of 
the most perilous kind to be inevitable. First, 
each one is to be the judge of his own state; 
next, he is to make instant and public profes- 
sion of it. Against those who resolve the 
certainty of their adoption as sons of God into 
their own inward consciousness, even Luther 
said, ‘I rest my adoption not on my own as- 
surance, but on the act of God in my baptism.’ 
This is bv‘lding on the rock, the other is 
building on the sand. If the Salvation Army 
builds its work on such foundations, how can 
it stand? There is no form of deception or 
self-deception which this does not invite. 
That men, women, and children, kneeling in 
the front row of a public meeiing, should at 
the outset of their conversion tell+the audience 
the work of God in their souls without danger 
to’ humility, sincerity, or reality, is contrary 
to the spiritual experience of the world. . This 
observation extends to the usage of making 
the ‘Saved’ putan ‘S’ or some such sign, 
upon the collar. Believing the last danger of 
the spiritual life to be what is called.‘ the 
Storm in the Harbour, —=that is, spiritual com- 
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placency springing from self-consciousness 
and self-contemplation, which wrecks even 
those who have escaped from the perils of the 
deep into the port of safety—we must look 
with great fear upon a system which syste- 
matically calls out into activity the self- 
complacency latent in all “men, and 
trains*it- by an elaborate external disci- 
pline. Such was not the training of the first 
disciples, or of the early Christians, or of the 
confessors and martyrs of any age, whether 
in persecution or in peace. Humility, sorrow 
for sin, conversion to God, like the frost, the 
dew, and the light, work silently and with a 
Divine power. One more objection is as fol- 
lows:—The head of the Salvation Army is 
resolved that it shall never become a sect. In 
this he is wise. A sect is soon stereotyped. 
He seems to wish that it may not be a scct, 
but a spirit, which, like the four winds, may 
blow upon all the valley of dry bones—men, 
women, children, sects, communions, and, as 
he perhaps would say, Churches, quickening 
and raising them all to a higher life. So long 
as the Salvation Army teaches the three 
creeds in their true sense, and does not assail 
the Catholic faith or Church, it is so far doing 
a constructive, if it be only a fragmentary 
work. So far, then, as it brings men to any 
truth, even though it be only one truth, such 
as a belief in God, inthis evil and unbelieving 
generation, it is doing a work beyond its own 
foresight. Nevertheless, we have a convic- 
tion that the Salvation Army will either be- 
come a sect, or it will melt away. This 
world is not the abode of disembodied 
spirits. The history of Christianity abun- 
dantly proves that neither the human intellect 
nor the human will can alone perpetuate any 
teaching without change. Nor can human 
authority or human obedience perpetuate itself 
without an organisation which compacts and 
sustains both. But what is such an organisa- 
tion but a sect—one more of the separate 
bodies which have either departed from some 
parent sect, or have aggregated themselves 
together out of the dispersed and scattered 
units in our wilderness of souls? There 
remains still. one more, and that a yet graver 
fear, as to the future of the Salvation Army. 
Its material dissolution would be a small evil 
compared with the demoralisation resulting 
from the reckless language in which the most 
sacred subjects are often treated. In the last 
number of the Contemporary Review, in two 
articles, examples were given which are dis- 
pleasing to be repeated here. They were 
well called ‘rowdyism.’ No mistake is greater 
than to think that to speak of God and of 
Divine things in low language brings truth 
nearer to the minds of the poor or of the un- 
educated. No words are more elevated, and 
none more intelligible to the multitude, than 
the language of the four Gospels. Low words 
generate low thoughts; words without reve- 
rence destroy the vencration of the human 
mind. When man ceases to vencrate he 
ceases to worship. Extravagance, exaggera- 
tion, and coarseness are dangers incident to 
all popular preachers; and these things easily 
pass into a strain whichshocks the moralsense, 
and deadens the instincts of picty. Familiarity 
with God in men of chastened mind produces 
a more profound veneration ; in unchas ened 
minds it easily runs into an irreverence which 
borders upon impiety. Even the seraphim 
cover their faces in the Divine Presence. 
When levity or coarseness is permitted in 
preaching, or prayer, or hymns, we fear that 
it will deaden the reverence of some and pro- 
voke the blasphemy of others. The War Cry 
and The Little Soldier are both disfigured by 
a language, and the latter by still graver 
anlts.” 


ee 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


Hobart Pacha writes to the Standard to 
represent the Turkish side of the argument with 
regard to the Egyptian difficulty. He says 
that when the difficulty arose the Turkish 
Government without hesitation proposed to 
send troops wherewith to quell the action of 
factious parities in Egypt. They were, how- 
ever, sternly prohibited from doing so by the 
French Ambassador, who informed the Sultan 
that on no account would Turkish troops be 
allowed to lagd in Egypt. In this he was 
thoroughly sugyorted by England. After 
mentioning that the Conference had hardly 
entered on its first work when England bom- 
barded the Alexandria forts, that the Confer- 
ence took but little notice of this, and after a 
few days’ sitting recommended Turkey to send 
troops, adding to their recommendation some 
few unimportant conditions, Hobart Pacha 
says :—‘‘And now comes the extraordinary 
part of the business. England, whose Am- 
bassador signs the decision of the Conference, 
acts alone and imposes conditions which it is 
almost impossible for Turkey to accept, inas- 
much as they are extremely offensive to the 
amour propre of that country: The spirit of 
the Conference inclines towards maintaining 
the prestige of the Sultan in Egypt. If so, it 
is unreasonable of England to make condi- 
lions entirely destructive of that prestige. It 
would have been better for England to have 
declared in full Conference that she would not 
accept Turkish troops ia Egypt than to have 
acted thus. The great misfoitune of the pre- 
sent state of things is that unreasonable sus- 
picion of foul play exists on both sides. 
Turkey imagines that England means to follow 
the French example at Tunis, and to take 

ossession of Egypt. England, on the other 
hand. suspects that Turkey intends her troops 
to play false if they goto Egypt. To so great 
a point has this unfortunate suspicion arrived 
that it bids fair to lead to most serious com- 
plications. People in Engiand are apt to 
forget the almost indescribable difficulties of 
the Sultan’s posi:ion, and frequently attribute 
to bad faith actions forced upon him by cir- 
cumstances they cannot understand. Much 
that has passed lately makes the Sultan sus- 
pect that the friendship of England has gone 
for ever. England can afford to be magnani- 
mous. Now is the time for her to be so in 
regard to her old friend the Turk.” Hobart 
Pacha expresses the opinion that England is 
standing on the edge of a precipice. ‘‘ If she 
imagines,” he says, ‘‘ that she has friends on 
the Continent of tig in regard ta this 
policy she is mistaken. One has only to hear the 
honest opinion among foreigners of all de- 
nominations here to know how her proceed- 
ings are disliked and disapproved.” 
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THE PRIMATE. 


At the request of Dr. Carpenter, who has 
for many years been the medical attendant of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir William 
Jenner saw his patient again on Friday. The 

atient took food in sufficient quantity, and 
bis mind remained quite clear, though he 
talked but little, the drowsiness, which is a 
symptom apparently viewed with some anxiety 
by the medical men, continuing throughout 
the day. Sir William Jenner and Dr. Car- 
enter saw the Primate in the afternoon, and 
issued the following bulletin : — “ Friday, 
4 p.m.—The condition of the Archbishop con- 
tinues to cause grave anxiety, for, while the 
pulmonary symptoms have diminished in in- 
tensity, and the pulse is stronger and less 
frequent, there is greater drowsiness.” By 
command of the Queen the result of the con- 
sultation of Sir William Jenner and Dr. Car- 
per was immediately telegraphed to her 
fajesty. A second telegram was sent from 
Balmoral desiring the purport of the night’s 
bulletin to be communicated to her Majesty b 
telegraph. On returning to Addington Park 
at 10 p.m. tostay for the night, Dr. Carpenter 
reported that the Archbishop’s condition re- 
mained unchanged. : 

The following bulletin was issued by Dr. 
Carpenter at eight o’clock on Saturday morn- 
iug:—‘‘ The Archbishop has had a restless 
night, but is now sleeping quietly. His gene- 
ral condition remains much the same as yes- 
terday,” 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


The Times publishes the following tele- 

grams from its correspondéntsin Egypt :— 
Kassassin, Aug. 30. 

It appears probable that the brutal gashing 
of our fallen soldiers’ faces and hands is not 
the work of Exyptian soldiers, but of Bedouins. 
Large numbers of these vagabonds—the curse 
of this part of the country—are always hang- 
ing about near the contending armies, ready 
to show themselves on the winning side. Two 
days ago I, with a friend, stalked seven of 
them mounted on. camels; they tried to es- 
cape the range of my telescope by dodging 
behind the sandhills. A wounded Arab officer 
brought in yesterday states that hardly had 
the British Cavalry swept through the ranks 
of Arabi’s infantry on Monday, when a horde 
of Bedouins, horse and foot, poured in and 
began to strip and rob the dead and wounded 
of both sides, killing any able to resist. The 
olficer was robbed of money and valuables by 
these wretches. Shortly <fterwards a second 
band of robbers rushed to the spot. too late, 
however, for plunder, and, finding the officer 
had nothing valuable, severely beat him. 
With him was found a small Egyptian boy, 
who complains much that the Bedouins took 
away his pocket-knife. Colonel Tulloch, 
however, who yesterday ordered them to be 
carried in, has promised the lad an English 
knife, and he is quite content. The Colonel 
is continually trying to win the confidence of 
the country people. Yesterday.a man brought 
in over 100 sheep, and sold them to the army 
at 12s. each. 

The railway is now open and an engine 
running ; and a steam launch provides com- 
munication with Ismailia, yet even the medi- 
cines for the wounded only reached here last 
evening; and one poor fellow died yesterday 
after suffering agonies, which might have 
been relieved and his death-bed rendered 
almost peice if the authorities had promptly 
forwarded the medicine chest. 

Ismar, Frinay. 

I was at the hospital this morning. Sur- 
geon-Major Anderson, of the 3d Field Hos- 
pital, who has charge of all surgical cases, so 
far has reason to be satisfied, for out of 93 
wounded officers and. men no deaths have 
occurred. Inthe medical ward are 89 cases 
of sunstroke, besides a few others from the 
effects of bad water. Many accounts having 
gone home that Sir Baker Russell led the 
charge on the 28th, Sir Garnet Wolseley de- 
sires me to mention that General Drury Lowe 
ordered the cavalry to unmask the batteries of 
artillery when they opened fire. The cavalry 
was thus in two columns, Sir Baker Russell 
and the 7th Dragoons being on the right. He 
had his horse shot rnder him, and when he 
had found another horse, he got among the 
Household Cavalry ; therefore, Sir G. Wol- 
seley wishes it mentioned that Colonel Ewart 
led the Household Cavalry, not Sir Baker 
Russell. 

ALEXANDRIA, FRIDAY. 

Advices from Cairo, dated August 30, state 
that one European has been killed. The atti- 
tude of the people is very hostile. All the 
troops have been taken from that city to Tel- 
el-Kebir, except 1,500 who are untrustworthy. 
Reports from the interior reckon Arabi’s force 
at Tel-cl-Kebir at 28,000, with 80 guns, in a 
position strongly fortified. Native accounts 
state their losses to have been very heavy. 
The natives complain that Arabi trusted to M. 
de Lesseps’ influence to secure the neutrality 
of the Canal, otherwise the English would 
not so easily have seized the positions now 
occupied. 


‘The Standard has received the-follow- 

ing telegrams from its correspondents :— 
Kassassin, Wepnespay Evenine. 

We learn that Reschid Bey reassumed the 
command of the enemy’s force at Tel-el- 
Kebir, after the capture of Mahmoud Fehmy. 
He is busily entrenching along the line of 
sand hills from Korain on his left, right across 
the Sweetwater Canal to Tel-el-Kebir. For 
some days the water in the canal has been 
lowering, but there is no danger of drought 
now, as we hold too great a length of water- 
way. The diminution is owing to a rupture 
in the bank above T'el-el-Kebir, by which the 
low land has been flooded, the inundation 
protecting the enemy's right. He is evidently 
anxious as to his left, but he is pushing his 
already extensive line too far in that direc- 
tion, making it too extended to be held by 
the forces at his disposal, unless, indeed, the 
entrenchments at Kafr-Dowar have been de- 
nuded of their defenders. A large army 
would be required to hold such a position as 
the Egyptians are creating. The superiority 
in artillery which the enemy has hitherto pos- 
sessed will be reversed when the day of as- 
sault arrives, and we shall haye the whole of 
our batteries upon the spot. It yesterday 
spoke of the great strain upon the transport, 
and the amount of work that has to be done 
may be judged from the fact that yesterday 
there landed the head-quarters of the Indian 
Division, the Eighth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Companies of the Commissariat Corps, the 
30th Punjaub Infantry, a wing of the 2nd 
Beloohees, a detachment of C Troop of En- 
gineers, and a mountain battery, together 
with vast quantities of stores and equipments. 
It may be imagined how heavy a task it is to 
land these troops, besides providing for all 
those at the front, when we have only one 
small wharf available, no native labour, and 
no vehicles. It will be admitted that this, for 
a quiet day’s work, is creditable indeed to 
the authorities in charge of the landing ope- 
rations. 

Ismatuia, FRIDAY. 

Sulfan Pacha and Ferrid Pacha are still 
here, but will advance with the force to 
Zagazig, where Ferrid Pacha will again take 
up his government. They carry with them a 
number of proclamations, which will be dis- 
tributed by friendly Bedouins. They have 
already entered into successful negotiations 
with some Bedouin chiefs, and these have 
promised to bring over a considerable number 
of their tribesmen from the standard of Arabi. 
This is an important movement, and will cre 
long have considerable consequences. The 
success of the Pachas is not unexpected, for 
it has been known that great discontont has 
long existed among the Bedouins, and that it 
only needed that they should be approached 
by some one-in whom they had confidence to 
detach them from the rebel cause. 

Two engines, which have for some days 
been anxiously looked for, arrived to-day 
from Suez, and will be of immense assistance 
to us. The transport officers have worked 
with extraordinary vigour under the greatest 
difficulties, and it is wonderful how well 
they have succeeded, considering the circum- 
stances. That the troops should undergo 
privations under such circumstances is a 
matter of necessity; but in no case has 
a been any actual suffering from want of 

ood. 

An arrival to-day—of almost as much im- 
portance as that of the engines—is that of a 
number of labourers from Cyprus. Their aid 
will be welcome, indeed, to the officials, who 
have hitherto had nothing but fatigue parties 
of troops to rely upon. 

A Naval Brigade is being formed, and will 
shortly go to the front. It will probably con- 
sist of 200 men, with machine guns. This is 
an excellent measure, as besides the real uti- 
lity of such a .orps, the news has had an ex- 
cellent effect upon the naval men, amon 
whom there has been some irritation that the 
greater portion of the hard work should fall 
on their shoulders, but that they should get no 
share of the fighting and credit. 

Colonel Buller arrives to-night, and will 
take command of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, hitherto under Colonel Tulloch. 

ÄLEXANDRIA, FRIDAY. 

Mahmoud Fehmy Pacha, the rebel Minister 
of Public Works, and chief of the Staff of 
Arabi’s army, has been brought here. Upon 
his being interrogated by the authorities there, 
he said that he thought he was fighting for the 
Khedive, but when he discovered that the 
Khedive considered Arabi as an enemy he 


] surrendered himself to the British. Mahmoud 


Fehmy has been handed over to the custody 
of the Governor of Alexandria, and will b® 
tried by court-martial. He is a military 
engineer of no mean order, and —— the 
earthworks at Varna thrown up by the tiam 
Contingent during the late war. Several dee: 
tachments of troops were landed to-day from 
the Malabar, and joined their regiments at the 
front. Last night the Minotaur fired three 
shells into a Bedouin encampment between 
Ramleh and Aboukir. Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Vice Admiral Dowell visited the outposts at 
Ramleh to-day. The rebel camp is still 
visible from our lines, and the Egyptian troops. 
could this morning be seen bathing in the 
lake. A Greek merchant, who has just ar- 
rived from Cairo, states that Arabi Pacha is 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and that his force there num- 


bers 50,000 men. Toulba Pacha is, he states, 
at Damanhour. 


The correspondent of the Daily News 
says it is believed that some hard fighting 
must take place before very long at 
Zagazig :— 

The enemy is said to have mounted ten 
heavy guns to sweep the railway approach, 
but this should be received with caution. He 
is not likely to have more than twelve-pounder 
field pieces in his lines, and these are no 
match for siege guns when they come into 
play. The advanced English force is very 
strong in cavalry, so it should be all over with 
the Arabs when they are once broken. ; 

Intelligence has, it is stated, reached Port 
Said confirming the report that Arabi, leaving 
at Kafr Dowar merely the troops necessary to 
hold that position, is concentrating the great 
bulk of his available troops at Tel-el-Kebir. 
It is also said that all the troops have been. 
taken from Cairo to Tel-el-Kebir, except 1,500 
who are unreliable. Reports from the interior, 
reckon Arabi’s force at Tel-el-Kebir at 28,000, , 
with eighty guns, in a position strongly forti- 
fied. In Cairo Arabi publishes regular re- 
ports of defeats of the British, and his parli- 
zans there are expecting ‘he early arrival of 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour as a prisoner. 


The following despatch from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has been received at the War 
Office :— i . 

t ĪSMAILIA, SEPT. 1. 

Graham reports his fight on August 28 as 
follows :— My force, 1,875 men and three 
guns, with left on canal, at Kassassin Lock 
about 9.30 a.m. At noon the enemy opened 
fire with two guns at long range, doing no 
harm. At 3 p.m. the enemy seemed to be 
retiring, so I ordered the men back to cam 
fon dinner, and the cavalry brigade that ha 
come up to my support returned to Mahsa- 
meh. At 4.30 p.m. the enemy’s infantry in 
force, supported by heavy and well-directed 
artillery fire, advanced to overlap my right. 
Requested Cavalry Brigade and battalion of 
Marines to come up from Mahsameh. Pushed 
forward Marine Artillery Battalion, 427 strong, 
along south bank of Canal to take enemy in 
flank. This movement admirably executed 
by Colonel Tuson, who handled battalion with 
great skill, men firing with effect and steadi- 
ness. At 5 p.m. I requested Lowe to attack 
enemy's left with cavalry, which he did most 
gallantly. At 6.45 ordered general advance, 
expecting cavalry about them to attack enemy’s 
left beyond aang to my right. Battalion of 
Marines arrived from Mahsameh and joined 
in general advance of two or three miles. 
Enemy fell back before us. At8 p.m. heard 
result of cavalry charge, and at 8.45, all being 
quiet, returned to camp. Behaviour of. troops 
and steadiness under tire was excellent; eager 
throughout the day to close with enemy. 
Nothing could exceed gallantry of Mounted 
Infantry, led by Piggott, an officer as able as 
he is dashing. I regret that he and Edwards 
are both wounded. Guns well served by, 
artillery. One, a Krupp previously taken, 
was admirably served ara, day by 
marine artillery under Captain Tucker. Estis 
mate enemy’s force at 1,000 cavalry, 8,000 
-infantry, and twelve guns.” 


Other despatches supply particulars of 
the British casualties and of the difficulties 
of the transport service. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, whose despatch is dated Is- 
mailia, September 1, says :— 

In reply to your inquiry of 29th ult., cir- 
cumstances have forced me ahead of transport, 
but it is rapidly becoming efficient. The 
necessity of securing a sufficient supply of 
fresh water in the canal rendered it imperative 
for me to push on as quickly as possible. My 
successes on the 24th and 25th, and the 
retreat of the enemy, have enabled 
me to seize two important positicns on the 
canal of El Magfar and Kassassin Lock, the 
latter about twenty miles from this place. I 
am, therefore, on a more forward and favour- 
able position generally than I had anticipated, 
and am only now waiting till my transport 
arrangements are more complete to enable me 
to make a further movement. In the absence 
of roads I had always calculated on partially 
using the canal and railway in sending sup- 
nee to the front, but the enemy aving 
locked the former by two large dams an 
the latter by an embankment and the partial 
removal of rails, it has been necessary to get 
these obstructions removed. I have one 
engine on the line, and expect a second from 
Suez to-night, and am preparing the land 
transport companies, some of which are now 
landing, to supplement the other means above 
indicated. A supply of mules has arrived 
from Cyprus. I expect four hundred more 
from Malta and Italy to-morrow, and the 
large supply collected at Smyrna and Bey- 
rout, at last released by Ottoman Govern- 
ment, are on their way. Ina desert country 
like this part of Egypt it takes time to organe 
ise the lines of communication. 


In a later despatch Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
having expressed the gratitude of the army 
for the Queen’s message, says :— 

Advance guard is at Kassassin Lock. Nearly 
every one in advance of here under canvas ; 
those not so provided have shelter made of 
reeds and Indian corn, of which there is 
plenty near Kassassin. I have now three en- 
gines on line, and all in front will soon be 
well provided with all they require. An army 
operating from this as a base could only be 
fed by railway or canal, or a host of camels, 
owing to absence of roads and great depth 
of sand. Tho obstructions to canal and rail- 
way caused by enemy were considerable. 
Camels can only be obtained from Bedouins, 
the assistance of some of whom I hope to 
secure shortly. Railway service will soon be 
in good working order, when chief transport 
difficulties will end. Heat is not so great as 
expected, and climate very good. Troops 
healthy. 


eee 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DUBLIN 
POLICE. 


SERIOUS RIOT. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Standard 
eee the following telegrams on Fri- 
yi— c 


The following 
issued :== 
BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL AND GENERAL 

GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 
A PROCLAMATION. Caren 

tt Spencer. — Whereas an occasion has 
arisen in which we deem the temporary ser- 
vices of special constables in the Dublin Me- 
tropolitan Police District to be necessary for 
the due execution of the law, and the main= 
tenance of the public peace and preservation 
of order in the said district. Now we hereby | 
call on all loyal and well-di: subjects of 
the Queen to come forward and undertake 
the duty of special constables as aforésaid, 


and for the purpose of appointing such spe- 
aa comeing, Oa pee Bh 
ill at- 

tend at and on the following places, days, and 
etropolitan Police 


Dusun, Fainay. 
proclamation has just been — 


times, namely :-—Dyblip 
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FRANCE AND EUROPE. 

Inan article on the anniversary of the 
foundation of the French Republic the 
Times says:—Those who believe that a 
democratic government is essentially in- 
capable of conducting a vigorous and con- 
sistent foreign policy doubtless perceive a 
confirmation of their theory in the inaction 
of France. It is scarcely worth while to 
argue the abstract question. It is more to 
the purpose to observe that a wise despot 
would have taken in foreign affairs pre- 
cisely that course of cautious abstention 
which has been followed by the Republic. 
The chief interest of France for the last 
twelve years has been to maintain peace, 
and to concentrate her energies upon the 
consolidation of her material interests. 
Wonderful as was her recovery from the 
blow which destroyed the Napoleonic 
dynasty and legend, that blow was and is 
Severely felt. The French Budget is half 
as large again as our own, and though 
France has inexhaustible resources in her 
soil and climate, her heavy taxation is 
paid by a smaller amount of realised 
wealth than exists in this country. It 
needs but little skill to read between the 
lines of M. Léon Say’srecent Budget speech 
the anxiety with which that eminent finan- 
cier regards the situation. In every way open 
to a Minister anxious to say no word that 
might wound the susceptibilities of his 
countrymen, he emphasized the necessity 
for caution, moderation, and economy. 
The calamity which has overtaken one of 
the most important of French industries, 
and which threatens the total destruction 
of the vine in all the most important wine- 
growing departments, enforces the same 
lesson. But peace is fortunately not more 
distinctly the interest of France than of 
every other European country. There are 
persons whose imaginations are at once 
dominated and stimulated by the immense 
political energy of Prince Bismarck, and 
who are always ready to sketch for our 
benefit or amusemeut the gigantic and 
Machiavellian plans upon which he is pre- 
sumedly brooding. If they would only 
look at plain facts they would be aware 
that no man in Europemore heartily adopts 
the prayer, ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O 
Lord.” During the past few months oppor- 
tunities have been only too rife for 
any statesman desiring war to bring it 
about. Certainly Prince Bismarck, were he 
only half as able and as cynical as he is 
painted, need have been at no loss to get 
upa very pretty quarrel. The Turks have 
left nothing untried to bring about a gene- 
ral .disturbance out of which they might 
pluck some fancied advantage. They 
have been foiled by the steady refusal of 
every responsible statesman in Europe to 
interfere with the legitimate policy of any 
other Power. Notwithstanding much 
excited talk about the Conference, it has 
not placed a single obstacle in the way of 
England. The Powers have declined, 
properly and rightly, to undertake respon- 
sibilities which belong to ourselves alone, 
but if any obstruction has arisen it has 
been due to our own reluctance to recog- 
nize the limits they placed upon their 
action. The Porte is no doubt con- 
vinced by this time that its traditional 
policy of setting Christendom by the 
ears is for once a dead failure, and, with 
its practical caprcity for accommodating 
itself to circumstances, it will probably re- 
cognize the absurdity of trying any longer 
to thwart the policy of England. Peace 
is the interest and aim of every Power, 
and all that is asked of us is that we 
shall vigorously put down the disturbance 
which Europe has localized, and take effec- 
tual measures to prevent its recurrence. 
A good deal has been said about French 
isolation, French effacement, and so on. 
It may easily be understood that many 
Frenchmen would have preferred that 
their Government should take a more ac- 
tive part in the settlement of Egyptian 
affairs, but it is less obvious that such 
action would have conduced to the main- 
tenance of European peace or the further- 
ance of France’s real interests. French 
statesmen will bear witness that England 
did everything that could reasonably be 
expected, some would say even more than 
could be expected, to secure French co- 
Operation. We deferred to French opinion 
and French convenience to the extent of 
seriously deflecting our own policy. At 
the last moment France withdrew for 
reasons of her own from an enterprise 
which she nevertheless knew and 
admitted that we had no option 
but to prosecute. Yet France holds no 
exceptional position on that account. On the 
contrary, she has every nation on the Con- 
tinent to keep her company. She is simply 
standing aside as Germany, Austria, and 
Italy are doing, and for the same reason 
that governs their conduct. It has been 
felt in every European Cabinet that nothing 
could more seriously increase the risks of 
general disturbance than any kind of co- 
artnery in the work of restoring order in 
gypt. The relations between the Powers 
could riot fail to be complicated by the 
substitution of an Anglo-French alliance 
for the simple action of England, and, in 
addition, there would be all the jealousies 
whieh joint action of the kind tends to pro- 
duce between the allies themselves. It 
seemed at one time that France was less 
sensible of these difficulties than 
some other Powers, but her tem- 
porary hesitation to adopt their policy 
of abstention is in fact the only ground 
for the charge of effacement. She was 
fn advance of the line for a moment and 


fell back, but she now occupies relatively 
to our action in Egypt exactly the same 
position as Germany. We have already 
stated our belief that it does not lie with 
this country to say beforehand precisely 
where its action will stop. It has a work 
to do which will certainly not be com- 
sted when Arabi is defeated and his 
forces dispersed. It isa work essentially 
of construction, for which we are now only 
clearing the ground. But it would bea 
poor compliment to the statesmen of 
Europe to suppose that they were not fully 
aware of this when they opened the way 
for English interference. In their security 
French susceptibilities might find conso- 
lation, even if the loyalty we have hither- 
to displayed towards France did not offer 
a special guarantee that her interests will 
be scrupulously respected. 
Saar e eS 


THE DUBLIN CONSTABULARY. 


With reference to the police agitation 
in Dublin, the Daily News observes :— 
Some serious rioting has unhappily marked 
the course of a crisis which under less 
vigorous guidance might have caused a 
desperate and sanguinary struggle in the 
streets of the Irish metropolis. The police 
who remained on duty were, for the most 
part, stationed round the public buildings, 
and the streets, except in the districts of 
Rathmines, were almost deserted by the 
regular guardians of order. The oppor- 
tunity was too tempting to be lost, and on 
Saturday night an angry and dangerous 
mob assailed with stones the few constables 
who appeared. The soldiers at length 
charged with fixed hayoncts, and some of 
the rioters were disabled and taken to 
hospital. On Sunday some special con- 
stables wearing their badges -of office, 
were very roughly treated by the populace, 
and in the affray a man who declared that 
he was only present out of harmless 
curiosity received painful though not dan- 
gerous injury. The latest news describes 
the General Post Office as under military 
protection, and the damage done by the 
mob as considerable, many windows being 
broken. These are deplorable incidents, 
but they are nothing to what might have 
vecured if the Government had shown the 
smallest inclination of a disposition to 
yield or had not been duly prepared for 
the occasion. The thanks of the country 
are due to the citizens of Dublin who came 
forward without distinction of creed or 
party to uphold the supremacy of the law, 
but the chief credit for avoiding a terrible 
catastrophe must remain wit 1 Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan. It would be prema- 
ture to assume that the whole difficulty 
is yet over. The memorial which the dis- 
missed men have consented to sign has 
not yet received an answer, and Mr. Ber- 
gin, whom our correspondent describes as 
the leader of the movement, has an- 
nounced that nothing shall ever induce 
him to re-enter the force over which 
Captain Talbot presides. But already 
on Saturday night those who had re- 
Signed were beginning to withdraw their 
res gnations on the sanguine hypothesis, 
or convenient excuse, that the 234 would 
by some means or other be rein- 
stated. Thus the pinch of the difficulty 
may be described as past, and the men 
who attended the prohibited mecting have 
had the benefit of some excellent advice 
from a dignitary of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Canon Pope, who at an informal 
assembly of these ex-constables argued 
the whole case very skilfully with Mr. 
Bergin, did not, as judicious counsellors 
seldum do, meet with general assent at 
the time. But Mr. Mallou’s subsequent 
success may be taken to show that the 
Canon’s very sensible remarks were not 
without their lasting effect. A good deal 
of confident talk about a new career 
‘“ under the Southern Cross ” was silenced 
by the refusal of the Agent-General for the 
Government of Queensland to assist the 
emigration of Mr. Bergin and his followers. 
In returning to their senses and their 
duty, should the Lord-Lieutenant receive 
their application favourably, the men will 
find that they have lost nothing by sub- 
mission, whatever inconvenience they may 
have suffered from disobedience. 

ges 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice and the THE of Connaught, ar- 
rived at Perth on Friday morning. Her 
Majesty was received by the Duke of Athole, 
Lord Licutenant of Perthshire; Mr. Smyth, 
of Methven, Convener of the county ; Sheriff 
Barclay, and the city magistrates. Breakfast 
was served in the station committee-room,which 
was beautifully decorated. The journey was 
resumed at 10.25, the Royal party being 
loudly cheered as the train left the platform. 
The only stoppage of the Royal train between 
Perth and Dundee was at the Bridge of Dun, 
where, in spite of the rain which pou. 2d in 
torrents, there was a large assemblage of 
spectators who heartily cheered the Royal 
travellers. At Ferry-hill Junction, necr 
Aberdeen, there was the customary attendance 
of civic and county officials and a large num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen, who were not 
deterred by the weather from showing their 
respect for her Majesty, Among those pre- 
sent were the Earl of Kintorc, Mr. Evene of 
Drum, convener of the county and sheriff of 
Argyll, Sheriff Guthrie Smith, and Mr. 
Fergusson of Kinmundy. Ballater was reached 
at 2.25, and on the Queen alighting, a detach- 
ment of theSeaforth Highlande:s,underthe com- 
mand of Captain Stewart and Lieutenants Bar- 
low and Fraser, gave a royal salute. Her 
Majesty arrived at Balmoral at half-past three 
o'clock. Throughout the whole journey the 
weather was miserable, the day altogether 
being one of the most inclement of the season. 
Arrangements are now completed for the re- 
ception of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who are expected to arrive at Abergeldie 
Castle on Sept. 19. Their stay on Deeside is 
expected to last over a month. 

he birthday of Princess Alexandra Olga 
Victoria, third daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, was observed in Lon- 
don on Friday with the usual formalities. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon are 
expecied at Lathom House. Ormskirk, on a 
visit to the Earl and Countess of Lathom from 
Scotland. 

The Earl and Countess of Mar and Lord 
Garloch arrived at St. Ives, Bingley, York- 


shire, on a visit to Mr. and Hon. Mrs. 
Ferrand. 

Viscount Hawarden and Hon. Misses 
Maude have left Princes-gardens for the Con- 
tinent. 

Sir Tatton and Lady Sykes have arrived at 
Fenton’s Hotel from the Continent. 


ee ee 

Manase “Saran Berxunanot. — The Era 
says: — The Sarah Bernhardt illness has 
been much exaggerated by some of our 
contemporaries. The truth of the matter 
is that the artist was indignant at being ex- 
pected to perform in a hall at Blackpool 
instead of at the theatre. As to the serious 
indisposition and blood spitting, written about 
by an evening paper on Thursday, and the 
doctor’s decree that Mme. Bernhardt could 
not possibly leave Bradford for some days to 
come,” this must have existed alone in the 
imaginative brain of the writer. 


PARIS, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1882. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


THE BRITISH CAMP AT KASSASSIN. 


The Times correspondent with Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley sends the following de- 
spatches :— 


Kassasstn, SEPT. 2, 11.55 A.M. 

It is rather difficult to write a letter in this 
camp. It was ordered that correspondents 
should only embark one horse from Alex- 
andria, and this necessitates leaving behind 
tent, canteen, and other necessary provisions 
for the campaign, including, in my case a 
small portable table. I have, therefore, in- 
variably to write on horseback. Flies in this 
country flourish and abound to an astonishing 
extent. Thousands infest every shade, and, 
without the protection of a veil, render life 
almost a burden. The worst plague, after 
the flies, is mosquitoes, whose ruthless charge 
is sounded all night, and who, at daylight, 
leave their victims covered with boils and 
blains. The dust and heat are very annoying, 
the water is not very pleasant, while food has 
been hitherto somewhat scentily supplied. No 
wonder old Indian officers declare they never 
experienced anything more trying in the most 
severe of Asiatic campaigns, and the army, 
although its spirit is high and dauntless, 
begins to look forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to the cool lanes and laurel-shaded 
lawns at home. There is now a field hos- 
pa established here, and we may fairly 

ope the painful scenes of last week may not 
again be witnessed; but up to this time, I 
believe, the Horse Guards have not re- 
ceived any medicines. Whether the Foot 
Guards have I do not know. Last night at 
sundown I rode down to Mahsameh and in- 
spected the snug little hospital established 
there by Dr. Hume-Spry, of the 2d Life 
Guards, who himself had a narrow escape 
from a passing shell. The house was formerly 
the Egyptian stationmaster’s, and three large 
rooms have been turned into wards, while the 
fourth is converted into a surgery. Dr. Hume- 
Spry’s method of obtaining necessary medi- 
cines was of a marked character. First he im- 

ounded some excellent drugs, including a 
arge case of Epsom salis, left behind in one 
of Arabi’s four field-hospitals ; then he fell in 
with a wandering Navy surgeon, Dr. Tollard, 
and promptly impressed him, and afterwards 
with Dr. Pope, who was also detained, toge- 
ther with his case of medicines. These three 
gentlemen have had about 100 patients each 
during the last few days. Most of the sufferers 
are now well enough to be sent down to 
Ismailia. Besides the wounded men there are 
some cases of dysentery and _ sunstroke, 
and I regret to say three cases of truc 
Egyptian ophthalmia. Of the three 
troopers thus affected, two wore their 
veils, and the third dark glasses, 
constantly, and all were in the habit of 
bathing their eyes. The beds here are made 
out of materials found in Arabi’s camp, and 
even railway rugs are used. No splints, beds, 
cots, knives, spoons, or anything used in hos- 
vital have been supplied from English sources. 
tan my servant cantered back by moonlight 
without seeing a sign of an enemy, who is 
thoroughly cleared out as far as Kassassin. 
The Egyptians are said to have been greatly 
impressed hy the operations of our cavalry, 
and certainly they have been less daring since 
the 28th ult. 

I cannot quite understand why so many 
Egyptian prisoners are released as if they 
were harmless. I should not be surprised if 
there is some difficulty anticipated in feeding 
them. An officer proposed to me the other 
day to take a ferocious-looking trooper, 6ft. 
high, as groom; but from what I had ob- 
served of thy demeanour of these worthies, I 
did not feel inclined to save the authorities 
the trouble and responsibility of guarding 
their prisoners. A few nights since one of 
them was found crawling into the British 
hospital at night, carrying a large knife. The 
engine brought a train full of stores yester- 
day, but we trust the resources of England 
will soon be equal to two or even 
three trains daily. A small recon- 
noitring body was sent out this 
morning as usual, and a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry just appeared on the crest of a hill, 
watched by a few Bengal Lancers. 

I have just returned from a private recon- 
noissance. I kept the railway in sight and 
rode among the sand hills. I was able to 
observe a body of 13 Bengal Lancers retiring 
on us from the north, closely watched by a 
loose body of Egyptian Cavalry, who, how- 
ever, halted on finding drawn up a squadron 
of our Indian allies, supported by English 
Hussars. The Egyptians wore, as a rule, 
white coats and red fezzes, and were led by 
an officer in a blue tunic. When I rode up, 
Major Macdonald, in command of some Ben- 
gal troopers, gave me an account of his morn- 
ing’s ride. He had started at half-past 4 with 
12 men well-mounted, and had ridden right 
on to the intrenchments at Tel-cl-Kebir. He 
was at once pursued, and to avoid capture 
had to strike northwards and dodge home be- 
hind the sand hils, a party of the enemy 
making frequent attempts to cut him off. He 
says the intrenchments at Tel-el-Kebir are of 
a very formidable character, extending north 
and south at right angles across the canal and 
the railway, with one high and strong earth- 
work and three smaller works. It will benoticed 
that Arabi is in possession of the railway 
leading to the most important military posts. 
Major Hart and his orderlies were also pur- 
sued by the same body of Arabs, 

2 P.M. 

Lieut. Parkinson, Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, died in hospital here of debility, caused 
by the trying nature of the climate and the 
strict performance of his exhausting duties. 
He was very anxious to be carried to Ismailia 
last night, but Dr. Reeve, in charge of the 
hospital, would not hear of his removal. 
Numbers of wounded are brought out on 
stretchers and carried on mules down the 
canal about half a mile to the spot where a 
barge is stuck fast in the mud. The stretchers 
used are of two kinds—the old-fashioned strip 
of suspended canvas, and the new pattern, on 
short legs with casters. In using the former 
kind the invalid had to be laid on the floor of 
the jolting ambulance ; in using the new one 
he is swung clear of the floor altogether. The 
canal is, of course, daily becoming a little 
lower from evaporation, but Arabi’s unscru- 
pulous attempts to injure and annoy us 
through the canal have entirely failed. 
The experiment of starting a market for 
local produce is already proving success- 
ful, but as the resources of the country are 
limited since the passage of Arabi’s army, 
there are no onions, very little grain, 
and but few wild pigeons, and so the 
market is not of much benefit to our men. I 
noticed, by the way, during the engagement 
of August 24, a pair of snow white doves 
hovering and fluttering about the railway 
where shells fell thickest. About this time of 
year usually many snipe, sand fowl, and 
desert hares are running about here, but we 
have seen very few. This morning Generals 
Graham and Wilkinson, with an escort of 
Indian Cavalry, rode towards Tel-el-Kebir, 
but met with a few Ledouins only during 
their ride. At about 9 o'clock Major Tree 
brought in a battery of the famous screw guns, 
everything being carried on good mules, in 
consequence of which he made the march 
from Temailin in. an an hour less than it has 
yet been done. Although he was marching 
during part of two days and has brought a 
large addition to the number of mouths, no 
notice whatever had been sent here of the 
battery’s approach, and thefirst warning was 
the gallant Major's appearance at head- 
quarters. The same thing occurred in the 
case of another body of troops, which arrived 
to-day, and the same thing was done at 
Ramleh. No wonder that the Commissariat 
officers sometimes find their supplies insuf- 
ficient. The enemy’s vedettes showed, as 
usual, for an hour or two this morning, but 
did not come quite so near as before. Sir 


Garnet Wolseley thas just arrived here by 
train. 
Ismaita, Sept. ist. 

The Highland Brigade, Sobiishing of the 
42d, 74th, and 79th Re riments, with Generals 
Hamley and Alison, arrived this evening from 
Alexandria. Two engines, which were sent 
ont te-day, met with delays, owing partly to 
the want of repairs. One engine, which left 
for Kassassin at 6 in the morning, has not yet 
returned. M-‘or Wallace, R.E., who’ is 
energetically superintending this department, 
hopes to put them in good working order in 
the course of a day or two. 

SEPTEMBER 2, 8 A.M. 

Major Ardagh’s expedition yesterday F 1 
no results. e was unable to meet 
Bedouins. He saw several, but they we e 
suspicious, and would not come near enouvh 
to allow of any negotiations. Coloncl Red- 
vers Buller, of the Intelligence Department, 
has just arrived. The Highland Brigade will 
be landed to-day, and will be quartered at the 
Khedive’s palace here till they advance. One 
of our three engines, which should have re- 
turned early last evening from the front, only 
arrived at two this morning. The most will 
be made of what we have, but it is a pity we 
had not better engines to start with, as every 
few hours’ delay in forwarding provisions may 
mean so many days before we can advance. 

9 A.M. 

The cases of sunstroke are not so numeroas 
as was reported. There are only one or two 
cases of real sunstroke. Most of the cases 
are what is termed sun-fever by the medical 
men, and are not so bad as sunstroke. The 
following are the troops encamped at Kas- 
sassin: Cavalry.—Household, 19th Bengal, 
19th Hussars, 7th Dragoon Guards, 38th and 
Mounted Infantry men, and 4th Dragoon 
Guards. Infantry.—The 84th, 46th, 50th, 
Royal Marine Artillery, and Royal Marines. 
Three batteries of Royal Horse Artillery and 
two batteries of the Royal Artillery. 

Mipniaur. 

I have just returned from Kassassin camp 
after a somewhat eventful journey. I started 
at 9 this morning in a train drawn by a 
wretched engine, which 
lama (5 Tcl-cl-Mahuta, where Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
joined. They had started from Ismailia 
early in the morning in a steam launch. 
They were accompanied by Admiral Hop- 
kins, the Duke of Teck, and several 
other staff officers. We arrived at Kassassin 
at 1.30, and siarted to return at 3 in the 
afternoon with some wounded prisoners 
being sent to Ismailia by Sir Garnet’s orders. 
The wretched engine seemed in a worse con- 
dition than ever, and after stopping some 
time to take in water at Mahsameh, it pro- 
ceeded to within two miles of Mahuta camp, 
when it finally broke down. The Engineer 
officer in charge of the train reported what 
was wrong, and said he was afraid it could 
not proceed further. There was nothing to 
be done; all had to get out and make the 
best of our way on foot to Mahuta camp. The 
incident had its comic side, and all put the 
best face on the matter. Generals, admirals, 
staff, naval and military officers, and a few 
civilians soon spread over the deseri, plodding 
along in what seemed independent skirmish- 
ing order. I thought to myself what a splen- 
did haul it would be for a roving party of 
Bedouins if they had seen the breakdown of 
the train and had swooped down from behind 
the distant ridge to northward; but the 
vicinity of the Guards’ camp at Mahuta would 
doubtless have checked such a manceuvre. 
Before we arrived at Mahuta several horses 
were sent out to meet the gallant officers ; 
some availed themselves of this at‘en- 
tion, others did not do so. On our 
arrival at Mahuta we found the steam 
launch ready, with steam up, in which all the 
distinguished group of ofticers took seats, 
before the somewhat blank gaze of a group 
left watching them on the bank—namely, se- 
veral dragoon officers and ‘correspondents, 
myself among them. The launch s:arted, and 
myself and another set off to walk to 
Ismailia along the canal—13 miles—which, 
considering the nature of the ground, was not 
anticipated with pleasure. By good luck, 
however, and the kindness of Commander 
Moore, of her Majesty’s ship Orion, whom 
we met on the bank after walking two miles, 
we were given passage on to Ismailia by a 
steamboat happening to be going that way. 
The water in the Freshwater Canal is de- 
creasing an inch daily. There is not sufficient 
water now to allow the larger launches to 
pass. Our launch stuck once and touched 
ground the greater part of the way. It 
will not return to-morrow in consequence. 
The Black Watch Highlanders arrived here 
to-day. A private of the York and Lancaster, 
wandering alone along the canal some dis- 
tance from Kassassin camp two days since, 
was shot dead, and the finding of the body 
was the first intimation we had of the occur- 
rence. It was probably the act of Bedouins, 
many of whom are prowling in the narrow 
belt of green, cultivated land south of the 
canal. 

Sept. 3, AFTERNOON. 

The rails and sleepers landed this morning 
for repairing weak places in the railway by 
the Indian troops and camp followers prove 
most useful. The men seem to toil through 
the heat of the day without the slightest in- 
convenience. The wounded at the hospital 
are going on well. About 40 more cases of 
sickness were brought in last night, mostly 
sun fever and debility. It is believed none 
are serious. This has been a quiet day, en- 
abling many to observe it as a day of rest, 
which is mych necded after the severe labou.'s 
of the past fortnight. It will probably be the 
last for some time. As soon as the advance 
is recommenced, I expect no time will be lost 
in pushing the enemy to the utmost. The 
line of march, Tel-cl-Kebir, being through 
fertile, well-watered country, the hardships 
suffered by the troops will be less severe. At 
preti the great drawback: is the want of 
ocomotives capable of doing the work re- 
quired of them. It is difficult to understand 
why such engines as we have were sent here 
from Alexandria when better were to be had. 
The two last sent are too light and the ma- 
chinery too complicated. Two stronger en- 
gines are expected from Suez. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
Kassassin telegraphed on Sunday :— 

All continues perfectly quict here. We are 
preparing for an attack, the enemy are work- 
ing hard to repel it when made. Each side 
keeps a sharp look out upon the other, and 
morning and evening small parties of Cavalry 
reconnoitre the oppcsing camps, and a few 
shots are generally exchanged, invariably 
without damage. Sir Garnet Wolseley came 
here with Admiral Seymour yesterday by 
train, and made an inspection of the position. 
He heard from Col. Tulloch the results of his 
reconnoissances of the enemy’s works, and 
then returned to Ismailia. Col. Tulloch con- 
tinues to make efforts to induce the inhabit- 
ants of the surrounding country to come in 
with provisions, and has met with a fair 
amount of success. The Bedouin, however, 
is like the frontier Afghan, unable to resist 
the temptation of taking a shot at any un- 
suspecting straggler, and two or three sol- 
diers have already been killed by lurking 
marksmen in the reed-covered fields near the 
camp. 

Our transport continues to be entirely de- 
pendent upon the line of railway, and an ad- 
vance must perforce follow the same line. 
There is no scope for strategy or manoeuvring, 
simply because the army cannot move inde- 
pendently, but is tied to the line of railway, a 
state of things partaking rather of the nature 
of a holiday excursion than of a mili: ry cam- 

aign. The heavy English carts are an utter 
ailure; the light Maltese carts, or those 
known in India as Leyland’s mule carts, would 
answer admirably, but of course are not avail- 
able. It is surprising that no efforts have been 
made to purchase camels. Had energy been 
shown in this direction, several thousands of 
these animals niight have been by this time 


proceeded slowly and ! 


available for carriage. The authorities, how- 
ever, seem content to rely upon the railway 
and Canal. If after the action of the 28th Sir 
‘garnet Wolseley had been ina position to 
follow up the enemy and to attack Tel-el- 
Kebir the next day, an easy victory might al- 
most certainly have been won. Now, however, 
the enemy has regained confidence, and it 
will be necessary to prepare for a scientific 
and methodic advance and attack in force, 
Want of transpor. will pvevent the possibility 
of such a movement for several days yet, and 
Arabi has warning and ample time to make 
his preparations. Thusall the advantage gained 
at first by our rapid movement on to the 
flank of the enemy has been altogether lost. 
The fire of our Infantry in the last engage- 
ment appears to have been almost innocuous. 
Only two or three of the enemy’s dead were 
found on the ground swept by our rifle fire, 
whereas our men suffered pretty severely. 
The result was the same at General Alison’s 
reconnoissance in force from Ramlch, only the 
parties were reversed. Then we attacked and 
suffered but little, while the enemy, who were 
on the defensive, suffered heavily. It would 
thus seem that modern brecchlorders in the 
hands of men badly trained in their use, and 
very poor shots, are favourable to the attack 
rather than the defence. Our Martini- 
Henrys are apt to be rendered unserviceable 
by F rd usage. The question is really a 
serious onc. Several weapons were disabled 
in the last action owing to the cartridges 
sticking. Orders are about to be issued for- 
bidding the use of oil on the rifles in future, 
for this holds the sand, and leads to the 
hanging up of parts of the locks and breech 
apparatus. The Egyptians never use oil, but 
scrub the various parts of their rifles until 
the weapons look as if constructed of silver. 


THE CRISIS IN DUBLIN. 
RIOTING IN THE STREETS. 


Writing on Sunday evening, the Dublin 
correspondent of the Daily News says :— 

Although up to ten o'clock last night there 
was comparative order and quiet, as midnight 
approached the position changed very much 
for the worse. A series of riots of a more or 
less serious character took place in Sackville 
strect, O’Connell-bridge, and Westmoreland- 
street, and the adjoining thoroughfares. The 
military force of Hussars and Dragoons moved 
through the streets, while strong detachments 
of the Scots Guards, the Rifle Brigade, the 
West Kent, and the Devonshire Regiments 
marched up and down with bayonets fixed. 
The crowd, many of them collected from mere 
curiosity, others from less creditable motives 
—such as a desire to show their animosity to- 
wards the Queen’s forces, or still worse from 
motives of plunder, or a mere love of dis- 
order, followed the military, hooting and 
yelling, and later on indulged in stone-throw- 
ing. The closing of the public-houses at 
eleven o’clock threw a large additional num- 
ber of roughs and corner boys upon the 
streets. These, as is their wont, indulged 
freely in offensive observations about the 
English and Scotch. The worst of these 
mobs hemmed in about fifty of the Rifle 
Brigade who were drawn across’ the 
road at the junction of Abbey and 
Sackville-strect, and the officers in 
charge were obliged frequently to 
use their swords and place their Trond at 
the charge to keep back the roughs, who 


pushed up against the ranks in a most un- 


warrantable and daring manner. The Cavalry 
and Dragoons once or twice rode up and 
scattered the mob, who merely retired into 
laneways and doorways until the horsemen 
had passed. Some stones were thrown, and 
the people began to amuse themselves by 
attacking and mobbing any respectable per- 
sons who chanced to pass. Some audacious 
outrages were committed. Old men were 
robbed, females were partially stripped and 
roughly handled, and numerous fights took 
place. The mob at times joincd in singing 
‘ God save Ireland,” pressing in on the ranks 
of the soldiers. Once or twice false alarms 
were raised that the police were coming, 
causing a great panic, and at length a body of 
about fifteen policemen appeared suddenl 

on the scene, and charged into a mob whic 

held possession of the O'Connell Monument. 
The people fled in great disorder, but returned 
to stone the police, who then retired followed 
by a howling mob. Infantry and cavalry as- 
sembled around the monument, and ‘held 
possession of it for some time. Towards 
midnight the conduct of the mob at Abbey- 
street became so violent that the Rifle Brigade 
were obliged to charge up Sackville-street. 
The mob fled in all directions, but the rifle- 
men were too quick for them, and when 
the men were recalled by bugle call, there 
were several persons lying in the street 
wounded. The mob, however, returned again 
and again, and the riflemen charged in every 
direction, doing a good deal of damage. Seve- 
ral bayonets were smashed in the charges. 
Some of the soldiers cheered as they came 
running along at a furious pace, and it soon 
became evident to the mob that they were 
thoroughly in earnest. They pursued the 
roughs down the byeways, and called upon 
them, if they dared, to repeat what they had 
said before. Some of the rioters, run into a 
corner, attempted to seize the bayonets, but 
the soldiers clubbed their guns and speedily 
rendered them unable to resist. In two of 
the charges the riflemen, to the number of a 
score, followed the people into the telegraph 
office of the Gencral Post-oflice, and but for 
the interference of a military officer some in- 
nocent people would have suffered. One 
young man who took refuge in the office was 
stabbed in the face. An officer, however, 
caught the bayonct, and prevented more serious 
injury. After the third charge some persons 
were conveyed to hospital on cars, one of 
them being stabbed through the lungs. These 
charges had the effect of intimidating 
the rioters, and at one o'clock the rifle- 
men retired to barracks. Parties of ten 
soldiers, accompanied by several police. 
men and speciat constables, then took charge 
of the streets and arrested a number of rioters 
and robbers, who were marched to barracks 
at the point of the bayonct. The streets con- 
tinued in a noisy state throughout the greater 
part of the morning. It is not known whether 
many of the soldiers are injured, but a good 
many of them were hit with stones, and two 
policemen at the Castle were cut with stones, 

The excitement continued throughout to- 
day. Placards were posted extensively 
throughout the city, one of them intimating 
that special constables would be sworn in at 
the Lower Castle-yard between 3 and 5 o’clock 
this afternoon, and another, signed by Mr. 
Jenkinson, requesting the attendance at 4 
o'clock in tha ower Castle-yard of the spe- 
cial constables already sworn in. These an- 
nouncements brought together not only those 
to whom they were specially addressed, but 
also the usual crowd of idlers who assemble 
on such occasions. The latter assembled at 
the Palace-street entrance of the Castle-yard 
in considerable numbers, and hooted and 
groaned at the special constables, or those 
whom they supposed to be such, as they 
passed in or out. The total number sworn in 
up to this evening is about 500. These in 
accordance with Mr. Jenkinson’s summons 
attended in the riding school of the Lower 
Castle-yard, and were handed their cards of 
appointment and their badge—a white band 
bearing the letters ‘‘V. R.” to be worn on 
the left arm. 

The spoon constables were supplied with 
batons before leaving the Castle yesterday, 
and positions of command were assigned to 
certain members of the force, including Mr. 
Norris, Mr, Goddard, and Mr. Dudgeon, the 
men being selected by an officer of the West 
Kent Reginient and by Captain Hamilton. 
The first batch left about half-past five o’clock. 
They took off their badges, and as they 
walked out separately and not in a body there 
was no hostile demonstration. When the 
second batch left, at_the head of which were 
two sons of Lord Fitzgerald, some of the 
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members wore their badges, and marching 
in a body tnrough the gate into Palace-street 
they were hooted and groaned at in a most 
menacing manner. The people closed in upon 
them, and although the ‘' specials” affected 
an unconcerned air they evidently felt discon- 
certed. The crowd followed them through 
Dame-street, and: : it passed along ite num- 
bers were increased by the usual street pas- 
sengers. Some of the men turned up St. 
Andrew-street, nearly opposite the statue of 
King William. The crowd followed, and 
commenced stone-throwing, with the result 
that at least one man, who was not a special, 
-was severely injured, and had to be taken 
to the hospital. In  Grafton-street the 
crowd ‘paid special attention to Colonel 
King - Harman and Mr. Goddard. 
They stcned them, but none of the stones 
appear to have taken effect, a circumstance 
due perhaps to the fact that Mr. Goddard 
succeeded in keeping his assailants at a dis- 
tance by an ostentatious display of his revol- 
ver. Eventually he took refuge in Spadda- 
cin’s Hotel in Suffolk-street. Meanwhile a 
more serious affray was occurring in Capel- 
street. A body of specials who had just left 
the Castle were proceeding up Capel-street 
towards Green-street Station to get their 
final directions for the night. A crowd fol- 
lowed them, hooted them, and jeered at them, 
and became so threatening in its aspect that 
one of them, William Anderson, residing at 
No. 7e, Temple-buildings, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings, in Upper Dominick-street, drew a 
revolver and fired, inflicting two wounds on 
a man named Daniel Smith, a corn porter, 
residing at No. 2, Byrnes-lane, off Potters- 
alley, Marlborough-street. One of the shots 
took effect in the right thigh and the other in 
the ribs on the left side. The bullet in the 
latter case went through the fleshy part of the 
body from froni to back, and the surgeons 
of Jervis-street Hospital, to which 
the man was removed, state that 
neither of the wounds is dangerous— 
indeed Smith was inclined to insist 
on being allowed to go home. His statement 
is that he was not in the crowd at all, but 
hearing some noise, and thinking it was the 
military patrol, he ran out into the street from 
a public-house. He asked Anderson “ What 
is up?” to which Anderson, pointing his re- 
volver, replied, ‘‘ This is up,” and immediately 
fired. Anderson then took refuge in a tho- 
roughfare adjoining, known as Mary’s Abbey, 
where he was followed by the mob, knocked 
down and beaten severely—so much so that 
he was taken in an insensible state to Jervis- 
street Hospital. Anderson’s comrades ran to 
the Green-street Station, and a body of police 
came out and were subsequently joined by a 
detachment of Guards, who came from the 
Castle and cleared the streets. 


An important step towards an arrangement 
of the dispute has been taken. It has already 
been stated that the men of the G or detective 
division have taken no part in the movement, 
and it appears that through the intervention of 
the superintendent of the divison (Mr. Mallon), 
who is one of the most trusted and most 
respected officers of the force, the dismissed 
constables had an informal cénference with 
him this afternoon. Mr. Mallon early last 
evening obtained the leave of the Commis- 
sioners to call the men together, and intima- 
tion of the intended conference was conveyed 
through a f.w of the dismissed men to their 
comrades generally. The invitation was 
almost universally responded to. Mr. Mallon 
pointed out to them that whatever might be 
their grievances they could not fail to recog- 
nise the fact that the authorities, having re- 
gard to the exigencies of the public service 
generally and not meely to the police service, 
could not possibly yield to them after the 
course that Rad been adopted. The men ex- 

ressed their readiness to do whatever Mr. 
Mallon recommended them, and, after some 
discussicn, they unanimously agreed to signa 
memorial to his. Excellency acknowledging 
their error, submitting unconditionally to the 
authorities, and praying to be restored to their 
situations, 


THE DRAMA. 
CRITERION THEATRE. 


Little Miss Muffet, the new comedy in three 
acts, by Mr. James Albery, with which the 
Criterion Theatre was re-opened on Satur- 
day night, is, says the Observer, not an en- 
lire stranger to the theatre-going public, bear- 
ing—as it does—a close resemblance to Mr. 
Albery’s comedy, The Mulberry Bush, pro- 
duced a few year's back at the Criterion. 
In many important respects it is a great im- 
provement on the last-named work. The 
dialogue is crisper and wittier, many novel 
incidents and situations have been added, and 
the piece is so well put on the stage, and so 
admirably acted, that it is likely to have a long 
career of prosperity. It must at the same 
time be admitted that it illustrates the diffi- 
culties which beset the paths of English 
adapters, when they endeavour to render 
offensive French plots acceptable to English 
audiences, Tho original piece, La Femme à 
Papa, by M. Hennequin, on which Miss 
Muffet is founded, is very funny, but at 
the same time indelicate. Mr. Albery has 
shown eonsiderable ingenuity in his at- 
tempts to preserve the form of the French 

iece, while avoiding its naughtiness, but he has 
y his changes and elisions, rendered his 
a almost unintelligible and uninteresting. 
he success of the comedy must depend on 
the skill with which comic incidents, rapidly 
and at times unaccountably succeeding each 
other, are worked out by the clever actors 
of the Criterion company. The plot is of the 
simplest kind. Sir Juan Trippeton (Mr, Her- 
bert Standing), an elderly rake of the pattern 
of Frou-Frou’s papa, Mr. Brigard, has spent 
all his fortune in intrigues with the fair sex, 
yet continues the róle of an clderly butter- 
fly, certain that his very moral and very rich 
son, Solon Trippeton (Mr. B. Tree) will 
always extricate from pecuniary embarrass: 
ments the reckless papa, whom he lectures 
and threatens in vain at every fresh in- 
stance of folly. Solon at last succeeds in 
compelling Sir Juan to wed an in- 
tended victim, who is a very youthful 
bride named Minnie (Miss K. Rorke), 
but playfully called by Sir Juan Little Miss 
Muffet. The marriage take place at a register’s 
office, and Solon, in his hurry to get the cere- 
mony over, signs his name in the wrong 
column. His father, according to ‘his familiar 
custom, signs his name *‘ across” the official 
age. The ring being too large for Minnie’s 
Fin er, is handed to the Registrar by Solon, 
and in the end it turns out that he is 
the husband of the little body whom he has 
begun to address as ‘‘Mother!” Sir Juan is 
delighted to find himself once more free; 
Solon and Minnie are delighted to find them- 
selves married, and the piece ends merrily as 
usual. Mrs. Darling, of the Mulberry Bush 
Inn (Miss Nellie Bromley), finally captures Sir 
Juan, whose written promise of marriage she 
holds, and thus gets rid of another admirer, 
Dr. Toddy Dolas (Mr. A. Maltby). Mr. Lytton 
Sothern as the Hon. Featherby Wing, Mr. 
i Giddens as Sir Juan’s valet, Tigg, 
Mr. Redwood as a head waiter, and the re- 
presentatives of the numerous minor charac- 
ter, did full justice to their tasks, and special 
raise is due to Miss K. Rorke, Miss N. 
romley, MM. Standing, Sothern, Maltby, 
and B. Tree. The last-named artist's - 
heroic addresses to his sinful papa and other 
erring personages ; -his anxiety to vindicate 
injured innocence; his st les against 
temptation, were pourtrayed with a dramatic 
power which greatly ai ed the success of the 
comedy. Throughout the performance his 
mercurial acting elicited tokens of hearty ad- 
miration. The incidental music furnished b; 
Mr. Frank Musgrave merited applause, and 
Mr. Ryan’s new scen wa teh admi 
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THE COST OF THE WAR. 


It is admitted on all hands that our 
operations in Egypt are hardly likely to be 
brought to a successful close within the 
brief term which the sanguine spirit of 
Ministers assigned to them, But though 
it follows as a matter of logical necessity 
that as the campaign is prolonged so will 
its cost be increased, this important fact is 
not so generaily recognised, or, at any 
rate, insisted on. The estimate of two 
million three hundred thousand pounds 
for a three months’ war is entitled to the 
respect which a forecast framed—as the 
Government assured us—in the most 
serious and calculating mood, ought to 
command. Yet few critics, we imagine, 
have any doubt that the provision thus 
formally made has been, in fact, already 
exceeded. We pointed out at the time 
that on the very face of the detailed state- 
ment submitted to Parliament nothing was 
allocated for the expense of land transport. 
Yet any one who reads the telegrams we 
publish from day to day can see for him- 
self that under this head alone the outlay 
is sufficiently serious, and is likely to 
assume even greater proportions. We 
have Lord Hartington’s authority for the 
fact that the estimate of the expense 
of the Indian Contingent submitted 
by the Government of India is 
much higher than the Home authorities 
believed it would be when they authorised 
its despatch. We have still to learn 
whether this charge is finally to be borne 
by us or by the people of India. It has 
certainly not been included in the modest 
sum at which Ministers assessed the cost 
of our enterprise, and it is probable that, 
as they erred about the expense of the 
Indian Expedition, so they have erred 
about the expense of the British troops. 
Even if we assume that their first forecast 
was adequate for the measures they then 
had in view, it is clear that events which 
they could not or did not choose to foresee 
must compel them to enlarge their basis of 
calculation. We have no reason to com- 
plain that the progress made hitherto has 
been unduly slight; nor do we anticipate 
that, once the way is clear for action, we 
shall have any reverses to add to the gra- 
vity of our task. But Arabi has certainly 
proved a tougher foe than was imagined. 
His military strength is greater; the skill 
and energy of his officers are more con- 
spicuous, the spirit of his soldiers is more 
enduring, and he, apparently, has a tighter 
hold upon the masses of the people 
than we were originally led to be- 
lieve. Our difficulties have increased 
in something more than the ratio 
of his advantages. The unfortunate defi- 
ciency of transport has checked our ad- 
vance on the positions he has deliberately 
chosen and fortified. While we are still 
detained in the parched deserts, where 
sunstroke and the diseases bred of expo- 
. sure, harassing work, poor food, and bad 
water inflict on us greater loss than a 
battle would involve, our enemy is waiting 
behind his lines for the time when the 
Nile floods will come as his auxiliaries and 
impede our progress through the fertile 
Jands where, but for this, abundance of 
supply and ready shelter would have made 
an advance easy. These are new condi- 
tions of the war, conditions which financial 
prudence would have taken into account 
even if military foresight could not have 
guarded against them. It is already mani- 
fest that Mr. Gladstone will have to recast 
his figures and his fiscal plans. His ad 
captandum scheme of paying for the war 
by an increased Income Tax must be sup- 
plemented by some proposal more business- 
like and, we trust, more equitable. Mr. 
Gladstone’s genius in matters of finance is 
universally acknowledged, but the 
Prime Minister will be compelled to 
confess that less gifted mortals are right 
after all; that Budgets must be adapted 
to campaigns, not campaigns to Budget 
needs. In this certainty of increased de- 
mands on the finances of the country, we 
have an additional reason—if any such 
were needed—why Government should 
not pledge themselves to any definite 
course of action in Egypt when we at 
length find ourselves in the position which 
it will have cost us such an outlay to gain. 
If Europe stands idly by while we do, its 
work; if it chooses to spend nothing 
while we are lavish of our blood and trea- 
sure, it cannot claim, in sense or equity, 
to have an equal voice with us in deter- 
mining what shall be the future of the 
country which, alone and unaided, we 
have rescued from anarchy. We do not 
profess to have entered on the struggle for 
the sake of Europe or of Egypt. We in- 
tervened because our own vital interests 
were in jeopardy, and because, though 
other nations had interests in Egypt as 
well as ourselves, none appeared to know 
how to save them. To this extent, Pro- 
tocols de désintéressement notwithstand- 
ing, we have intervened with selfish views, 
and to this extent, but to this ex- 
tent only, shall we turn to selfish use the 
fruits of our victory. We do not purpose, 
nor do we desire, to annex Egypt. But 
we owe it to ourselves to take care that the 
Occasion for intervening, at such cost, 
shall not arise again. If Europe approve 
‘of our terms so much the better, but we 

cannot and ought not to, permit Europe to 
, dictate them. Peace and order must be 
maintained in Egypt, and as we know now 
from experience that the Concert of the 
Powers is not an efficient instrument for 
‘maintaining them, we must seek perma- 
nent guarantees, which do not.depend on 
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the consent of any nation but tke one 
which has shown the will and the power 
to do what the interests of all required. 
We shall not assert the rights of a con- 


queror, but we shall claim the right to.}- 


: discharge efficiently, and to determine for 
| ourselves the means of discharging effi- 
ciently the duty which, when the time for 
action came, the vacillation, the unreadi- 
ness, or the indifference of others com- 
pelled us to take in hand alone.—Stan- 
dard. 
— e —— 


INDIAN TRANSPORTS AND THE 
CHOLERA. 


On the subject of the cholera scare the 
Daily News says :—It is natural that the 
malcontent French journalists, who are 
equally furious with their own Govern- 

! ment for not interfering in Egypt, and with 
that of England for undertaking the task, 
should make the matter an occasion of bad 
language. M. Rochefort’s picturesque 
imagination of England poisoning all 
Europe for some pounds sterling may pair 
off with the more precise but hardly more 
imaginative thousands of bloodhounds, 
which an Italian writer lately let loose at 

‘English expense on the miserable fellahs. 
‘Lhe Sanitary Council itself seems to have 
allowed itself the benefit of second 
thoughts. The proposed twenty-fours’ 
observation of Indian transports is a con- 
siderable improvement on the -original 
proposal of a lengthened quarantine. It 
is not in the least necessary to throw 
any blame on the members of the Coun- 
cil, who no doubt are conscientious 
men, simply bent on doing their duty to 
their nominators—the Powers of Europe 
and America. A scientific expert, no 
matter what his nationality may be, is 
not likely to agree with M. Camille Farcy, 
of the France, who deduces from the fact 
that Albion is ‘‘a new Carthage,” the fact 
that she is likely to ‘‘ speculate in 
cholera,” as she has ‘‘ speculated in 
opium.” It is certain that opium is a cure 
for cholera, but otherwise it is not easy to 
see the drift or connection of M. Farcy’s 
argument. It might have been supposed 
that England had given sufficient hostages 
in the persons of her soldiers now in 
Egypt to convince any reasonable person 
that she is not likely to encourage free 
trade in disease in that quarter of the 
world. There certainly are stories on 
record of French generals poisoning their 
soldiers—we do not in a hasty glance over 
the field of history remember that the 
accusation has been made against any 
English commander. The truth is that 
the more the matter is thought over the 
more utterly gratuitous does the infliction 
of any vexatious restrictions on the Indian 
transports appear. They are all under 
medical charge ; they are arranged with 
elaborate and almost excessive care for 
sanitary requirements and elbow-room ; 
the voyage from Bombay to Suez is amply 
long enough to develop any latent germs 
of disease, and both the commanders of 
the individual detachments and those of 
the troops already in Egypt have the 
greatest possible interest in preventing 
the spread of any dangerous disease. 
There are different opinions as to the 
value of quarantine, especially in such a 
furnace as the Red Sea, where detention 
for any length of time is much more 
likely to bring the disease on than to 
guard against it. But supposing it to be 
effectual, and supposing there to be 
grounds for its infliction, the military au- 
thorities themselves are much more likely 
than any civil outsiders to exercise it with 
vigilance. Had the complete control of 
the Canal been taken over by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
and had they determined to quarantine 
French merchant ships, it is easy to ima- 
gine the hubbub which the Rocheforts and 
the Farcys would have bestirred themselves 
to make. As it is, it is in the very 
highest degree unlikely that suspicious 
vessels will be allowed to pass without 
due examination, whether they belong to 
the English expedition or not. At atime 
when the most strenuous efforts are being 
made to prevent dysentery and diarrhoea 
from gaining a hold on the troops between 
Ismailia and Kassassin, it is not very likely 
that a possible importation of Asiatic 
cholera will be regarded with equanimity. 
If there be any persons on the Continent 
of Europe who are nervous about cholera 
they should, instead of reviling the new 
Carthage, hug themselves at the thought 
that on one route at least there are guar- 
dians of health with the very strongest 
interest to keep it guarded. The Sanitary 
Commission, of whom we speak with all 
respect, is simply discharging a routine 
duty in taking measures against cholera. 
The English General and Admiral have 
some thirty thousand urgent and pressing 
reasons for doing the same thing.—Daily 
News. 
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COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


An interesting medical inquiry, ordered 
by the Local Government Board at Nor- 
wich, was brought to a conclusion on 
Monday. We yet await the decision of 
the Commissioners upon the issue sub- 
mitted to them, but it has been obvious from 
the first that beyond this particular point 
there was raised a question of more gene- 
ral interest, on the significance of which 
we need not delay to comment :— 

The Public Vaccinator of Norwich vacci- 
nates, in an ordinary way, about a hundred 
children every month. Of late it had been 
noticed that a proportion of the children vac- 
cinated suffered from erysipelas or kindred 
affections, and that some of them died. It 
may probably be admitted that the evidence 
shows some connection of cause and effect 
between the vaccination and the illness. Such 
an incident is, of course, not suffered to pass 
by the opponents of compulsory vaccination, 
nor can we blame them for their zeal. Com- 
pulsory vaccination is an evi, just as is com- 

ulsory education, or com ulsory honesty. 
-eople ought to be honest, educate their chil- 
dren, and vaccinate all infants otherwise 
than by force of law. But wherever one 
interferes with individual liberty there arises 
a corresponding obligation to see that, while 
the common interests are secured, the indivi- 
dual shall not unjustly suffer. It has always 
been a contention of the opponents of com- 
pulsory vaccination that it subjected the 
child to immediate risks of contagion and 
constitutional disturbance not compensated 
for by any supposed protection of the vac- 
cinated person, or of society at large, against 
small-pox. The gonere: question of the 
balance of good and evil in compulsory vac- 
cination is one which is not worth arguing. 
If people in these days do not sce the full 
force of the argument for compulsion it is be- 
cause, thanks to vaccination, we have no 
vivid idea of the awful scourge of small-pox 
when it works its will upon an unprotected 
population. Our fathers had stronger super- 
stitious objections than we against err 
themselves with vaccine matter. Fearfu 


were the pictures dfawa of children developing 


the horns, the voice, and the aspect of oxen; 
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but between the chances of this and the ce-- ) 


tainties of small-pox they did not hesitate, 
and, as we have said, they knew the small- 
pox more intimately than we do. But the 
weak side of compulsory vaccination has 
always been the risk—however small—of the 
transmission of disease from child to child, 
or the evil effects possible fre n a lancet prick 
on an infant of weak constitution. The 
moral is very clear. Out of a million children 
vaccinated every year perhaps only one in a 
thousand may be made scriously ill, and only 
one in ten thousand may die from the opera- 
tion; but the exceptional cases will never be 
overlooked. They will be eagerly seized upon 
and brought forward as illustrations of the 
ordinary working of the Vaccination Acts, 
and they will undoubtedly afford material for 
a plausible case. Therefore, whether it be 
in the matter of pure lymph, or of scru- 
pulously clean instruments, or of the health 
of the infant operated upon, Public Vac- 
cinators cannot be too careful. The vac- 
cination of a healthy child is no more dan- 
gerous than a cut on the finge? to a school- 
boy; but there are infants to whom the 
scratch of a lancet may be dangerous, though 
the Public Vaccinator might have some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the fact, and might feel 
some delicacy in indicating it.—Standard. 
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THE SPREAD OF CHOLERA. 


The mortality from cholera at Manila and 
other places in the Philippine Islands is quite 
serious enough to justify the anxiety felt by 
the Spanish Government. The pestilence 
appears at a time when the administrative re- 
forms introduczd by the Sagasta Cabinet 
promised much for ‘the kappiness of the 
people, and its ravages must check the tide of 
returning prosperity. At Manila alone the 
deaths number three hundred daily, and in one 
day three Europeans died. But nearer home 
the Madrid Government find even greater 
reason for anxiety. There has been an out- 
break of the disease at Tangiers, and the Spanish 
officers, we learn, are taking vigorous mea- 
sures to prevent its introduci‘on into their 
country. The French authorities in Algeria 
and Tunis have also taken precautionary steps 
in the case of vessels arriving from the Far 
East. In this they are discharging a duty which 
they owe to Europe as well as to the 
localities for which they are immediately 
concerned. There is need of care, but 
there is no justification for panic. Cer- 
tainly the announcement that the Sanitary 
Commission at Alexandria has decided to 
impose quarantine at Suez on arrivals from 
Aden and Bombay will cause no alarm to 
those who know how prono the Egyptian 
officials have always been to interpose on 
the slightest and most frivolous pretexts re- 
strictions of this kind. So serious has been 
the inconvenience thus caused to British 
shipping, that in the expressions of opinion 
which the crisis in Egypt has called forth at 
Bombay one of the most prominent is a 
claim that in the new settlement some 
restraint must be placed on the use of 
quarantine. In the present instance the 
reason alleged is that three fatal cases of 
cholera occurred on a ship bound from 
Bombay. Of the merits of the question we know 
nothing; but it appears that a minority 
of five English members and one foreign 
member of the Council thought the adoption 
of the quarantine reyulations unnecessary. 
Our ships can, of course, pass through the 
Canal in quarantine, but the inconvenience of 
isolation is extreme. Cholera is rather en- 
demic than epidemic in India ; though its vi- 
rulence varies from time to time. Whatever 
may be said of the value of quarantine in 
general, the regulations imposed in Eastern 
ports tend gencrally rather to the propaga- 
tion than to the eradication of the disease, and 
in Egypt especially the rules have more than 
once been enforced in what seemed a simply 
vexatious spirit to British shipping. 

If that form of the epidemic known as 
Asiatic cholera had an older history than its 
first appearance in India towards the latter 
end of the last century, it must have been 
classed under some such general term as ‘‘ the 
Plague” or “ the Black Death.” In 1781, the 
discase first broke out among some of our 
troops at Ganjam, in the Madras Presidency, 
a place always notorious for its bad sanitary 
arrangements. Many men died from the 
epidemic on this occasion, but its ravages 
were soon checked, if for no more than a 
short time, only, however, as the result 
showed, to break out with greater virulence 
elsewhere. From. that time to the present 
India has suffered repeatedly from the same 
insidious assailant, some parts and special 
districts suffering more severely than others. 
Nor have the greatest care and the utmost 
resources of science availed to completely 
baffle its assaults or to restrict the sphere of 
its operations in the Kast. The outbreak at 
Ganjam, successfully as it was thought, for a 
moment, to have been suppressed, left the 
gravest after-consequences behind; and in 
1817 Asiatic cholera, after having ravaged 
many parts of India, passed beyond its fron- 
tiers into the neighbouring countries. The 
epidemic seems to have been conveyed, both 
by land and over sea, by means of the cara- 
van as well as of the ship, for it broke 
out at Canton and the Mauritius almost at 
the same time that it appeared in several of 
the towns of Persia and Central Asia. Pekin 
suffered severely from its ravages in 1821, at 
a time when the decadence of the Empire 
was beginning to bo a subject of popular com- 
plaint; and in the following year this terrible 
visitor made its appearance in the crowded 
bazaars of Aleppo. The suddenness with 
which it disappeared was not less extraordi- 
nary than the rapidity with which it spread 
from one quarter of Asia to the other. After 
the outbreak at Aleppo, the epidemic seemed 
to have exhausted itself, and for a time 
Western Asia enjoyed a liappy immunity from 
its presence. Up to this point the hope had 
been cherished that it was a product of Asia, 
against which the climate, superior intelli- 
gence, and greater cleanliness of Europe 
would be a suflicient protection. Events soon 
showed that this expectation was illusory. 

After disappearing for a few years, the epi- 
demic suddenly broke out in the Caucasian 
province near the Caspian, and thus began its 
most memorable visitation. It appeared there 
during the year 1829, and the same year wit- 
nessed its advent into Europe through the 
principal cities of the Russian Empire. Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, the great fair at Nijni 
Novgorod, and other places within the Czar’s 
dominions, suffered from its ravages, which 
brought the inhabitants of Europe for the 
first time face to face with a disease, which 
was regarded with as much alarm as the 
Plague had excited at an earlier period. The 
terrible nature of the pestilence was further 
magnified by the unreasoning panic that set 
in as to the supposed certainty of its fatal 
results ; and when it was announced that the 
epidemic had left the realm of semi-civiliza- 
tion for that of Western refinement, it was 
felt that the gloom of despair had descended 
over Europe. From Moscow Asiatic cholera 
had passed to Vienna, whence it hastened 
through Hungary and Germany into Turkey, 
on the one hand, and Poland on the other. 
France, by some strange stroke of for- 
tune, enjoyed immunity for a brief space 
longer than either its Eastern or 
Western neighbours. From Germany it 
made its way, despite the utmost 
precautions on our part, to England, when wo 
first made practical acquaintance with the 
disease, of which we had heard so much, at 
Sunderland, in the month of October, 1831. 
It appeared at a memorable epoch in our 
domestic and Parliamentary history; but the 
progress of the cholera attracted almost as 
much attention as the varying features of the 
First Reform Bill. After Sunderland, Edin- 
burgh, London, and Dublin were in turn 
visited, and great numbers were carried off 
by a disease which medical skill seemed help- 
less to combat. And then, having wreaked 
its will in these islands, the epidemic passed 
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on to France, Spain, and Italy, nor could the 
broad expanse of the Atlantic save America 
from its presence. After an uncontrolled 
course of eight years it disappeared as sud- 
denly as it had arisen; and Meiers and Malta 
dispute the fame of having seen the last of it 
on this occasion in the year 1837. 

There have been three subsequent visita- 
tions of this epidemic, but none of equal 
severity with its first. In 1845 itshowed itself 
in many parts of Asia, whence soon after- 
wards it made its way into Europe, reappear- 
ing in England in 1848. On this occasion, 
too, it passed across the Atlantic. Its prompt 
disappearance was, unfortunaiely, followed by 
its early reappearance, when, at the time of 
the Crimean War, it broke out again, appear- 
ing to have signalled out England as its spe- 
cial object of attack. Toriunately, its actual 
ravages did not come up to what was threa- 
tened, and before the year 1856 closed its de- 
parture from Europe was notified. By this 
time we had become accustomed to its pre- 
sence and acquainied with its character, and 
when it re-appeared for the last time in 1865 
we were well prepared and armed at all 
points. During that visitation only two cases 
were reported at Southampton, but other 
countries were not equally fortunate. Of the 
desirability of now keeping it at the greatest 
possible distance there can be no question ; 
and, as our Government was the first to de- 
vise any effectual scheme against its propaga- 
tion, so may there safcly be a general assu- 
rance that no neglect on our part will contri- 
bute to its establishing itself within the 
threshold of Europe.—Standard. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Batmorat Castie, Monpay. 

Divine service was performed at the Castle 
yesterday morning, in the presence of the 
Queen, Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of 
Connaught, and the Royal Household. The 
Rev. A. Campbell, of Crathie, officiated. 
Colonel the Hon. H. Byng has arrived at the 
Castle as Equerry in Waiting. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lord E. Clinton has left. Dr. Wil- 
Se Fox, M.D., has arrived, and Dr. Reid has 
eft. 


The Marchioness of Camden and Captain 
Philip Green have arrived at Kildermorie, 
Alness, N.B., from staying at Blenheim 
Palace. 

Lord Stamford has been seriously ill at 
Cromalt Lodge, Aberncthy, since the 12th 
ult., and is still in a most prostrate condition. 
Dr. Sclanders, of Nairn, is in attendance on 
his lordship and is staying in the house. 

Lord Penrhyn is staying at Glan, near 
Conway. Lady Penrhyn arrived at Mortimer 
House, Halkin-street, on Saturday, from 
Euston Hall, Suffolk. 

The funeral of the late Lady Hylton took 
place on Friday at Abbotsbury Churchyard, 
where she was buried in a vault with her 
husband, William Earl of Ilchester. The 
moarners consisted of only near relations, 
viz., Messrs. Digby, George, and Frank 
Sheffield, Mr. Winn Hornby, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. D. Newboli, the Ear! of Ilchester, 
Lord Hylton, and the Hon. J. Joliffe. 

Lady Macpherson, wife of Sir H. Macpher- 
son, K.C.B., V.C., now commanding the 
Indian contingent of the army in Egypt, 
reached London from India, on Monday even- 
ing, accompanicd by her daughter. 
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THE ILLNESS OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


Dr. Carpenter issued the following bulletin 

on Monday morning :— 
__‘*The condition of the Archbishop is more 
satisfactory this morning. His cough has 
somewhat disturbed him during the night, but 
his nervous system is regaining power, and he 
is certainly stronger than yesterday.” 

The slight improvement in the condition of 
his Grace, although marked, does not, it is 
thought, take his case out of the category of 
serious ones. His Grace has, however, sur- 
mounted the extreme drowsiness which gave 
rise to so much apprehension, and which it 
was feared might iba into coma. He has 
become very desirous of conversing, and has 
asked to know the terms of the bulletins 
issued, but these are at present, by the physi- 
cian’s orders, kept from him. 

Dr. Carpenter issued the following bulletin 
at ten o'clock on Monday night :— 

“ There has been no loss during the day, 
and the Archbishop’s condition is quite as 
satisfactory as it was this morning.” 

Many telegrams and other inquiries were 
received during the day, among others from 
the Crown Princess of Germany, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Princess Mary Adelaide. 
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CIGARETTE Smoxinc.—Scarcely less inju- 
rious, in a subtle and generally unrecognised 
way, than the habit of taking ‘“‘ nips” of al- 
cohol between meals, remarks the Lancet, is 
the growing practice of smoking cigarettes 
incessantly. We have not a word to say 
against smoking at suitable times and in 
moderation, nor do our remarks at this mo- 
ment apply to the use of cigars and pipes. 
It is against the habit of smoking cigarettes 
in large quantities, with the belief that these 
miniature doses of nicotine arc innocuous, we 
desire to enter a protest. The truth is that, 
perhaps owing to the way the tobacco leaf is 
shredded, coupled with the fact that it is 
brought into more direct relation with the 
mouth and air passages than when it is smoked 
in a pipe or cigar, the effects produced on 
the nervous system by a free consumption 
of cigarettes are more marked and charac- 
teristic than those recognisable after recourse 
to other modes of smoking. A pulse-tracing 
made after the subject has smoked say a dozen 
cigarettes will, as a rule, be flatter and more 
indicative of depression than one taken after 
the smoking of cigars. It is no uncommon 

ractice for young men who smoke cigarettes 
habitually to consume from eight to twelve in 
an hour, and to keep this up for four or five 
hours daily. The total quantity of tobacco 
used may not seem large, but beyond question 
the volume of smoke to which the breath or- 
gans of the smoker are exposed, and the 
characteristics of that smoke as regards the 
proportion of nicotine introduced into the 
system, combine to place the organism very 
fully under tho influence of the tobacco. A 
considerable number of cases have been 
brought under our notice during the last few 
months, in which youths and young men who 
have not completed the full term of physical 
development have had their health seriously 
impaired by the practice of almost incessantly 
smoking cigarettes. It is well that the facts 
should be known, as the impression evidently 
prevails that any number of these little 
“ whiffs”” must needs be perfectly innocuous, 
whereas they often do infinite harm. 


Tue Hernia Fisnertes.—The Lowestoft 
boats engaged in the North Sea are stated to 
be doing well, having netted some good hauls. 
The shoals of fish are rather spotty, but it is 
expected that fair catches will continue to be 
made. There are now upwa.us of 200 boats 
actually engaged in the prosecut’ sn of the 
herring fishery at Whitby, a fleet much larger 
than at present engaged at any other port on 
the east coast of England. On Saturday a 
number of the large yawls entered Whitby 
with splendid catches of herrings, one of 
them, the William Clowes, having as many as 
four lasts, representing 40,000 fish. There 
was a good demand for them at the market, 
and the sample in question realised 4s. per 
100. The other boats had from 10,000 to 
20,000 each. There are now a larger number 
of boats fishing from Berwick than has been the 
case for a considerable number of years. The 
majority of the boats are from Penzance and 
other Cornish ports. One or two of the boats 
have been very successful, but the takes of 
the majority of them have been small. The 
herrings are large and of good quality, 
Prices remain very high. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


THE SITUATION AT KASSASSIN. 


ARTILLERY DUEL AT RAMLEH. 


The Times correspondent at Kassassin 

telegraphs as follows :— 
Kassassin, 3, EVENING. 

The enemy keeps a close and jealous watch 
all about our camp, and numerous Bedouin 
horsemen prowling in the neighbourhood 
render it unsafe to venture very far out. Last 
night a vedette of the Life Guards was killed. 
His body has been recovered and found to 
have been mutilated. Both last night and 


j to-day, on my attempting to proceed beyond 


our vedettes, a small body of hostile cavalry 
camie on to intercept me. This morning, 
about 8 o'clock, I visited, in company with 
an English ollicer, the scene of the Horse 
Guards’ charge last Monday night. The 
bodies of fallen Egyptians were still lying 
there, swollen and rigid in every direction ; 
but the body of one of the Blues, which was 
lett behind, was buried a few hours ago. 
Several tents, visible last night north-west 
from our camp, have now disappeared, but it 
is probable that they have been shifted for 
health’s sake. Arabi has an excellent posi- 
tion here. As l have already explained, he 
is in direct communication by rail with such 
places as Zagazig and Salahieh. By rail and 
canal he supplies his forces with water, and 
his active cavalry keep his dispositions and 
movements secret. ~The canal and railway 
run here for many miles through a kind of 
valley. An irregular range of sand-hills 
stretches westwards at some two miles dis- 
tance north of the canal and parallel with it, 
as far as Tel-el-Kebir, where the Egyptians 
are intrenched. Spurs- stretch southwards 
from this range at various points, and oppo- 
site Tel-cl-Kebir a high one runs up to 
within a mile or so of Kishlak, on the south 
bank of the Canal. Tel-el-Kebir is, perhaps, 
two miles south of Kishlak. While standing 
on one of the spurs this morning with a 
friend, about 8 o'clock, I noticed a red fez, 
white coat, and dark horse successively ap- 
pear above the horizon, and presently nine 
others joined the one first seen. AH com- 
menced coming slowly towards us. When 
we mounted and were walking our horses 
back to the vedettes the Egyptians stopped 
and retired, leaving, however, one man to 
act as sentinel. The heat is still very trying, 
and the doctors have a great many cases of 
sunstroke, from which, however, the men are 
usually found to recover rapidly. Sometimes 


a tall fellow totters in, supported by two of, 


his comrades, and within two hours is smok- 
ing his pipe and talking of going out again. 
If the men are kept in the shade between 11 
and 4 I do not believe a single case cf sun- 
siroke would occur. The other night a lot of 
rum was servedout to each man, in deference, 
it is believed, to the opinion of high medical 
authority, and the grog, I need not say, was 
highly appre’ It was not required to 
bring sleep to the heavy eyelids of the 
troops, for no sooner is the sun gone down 
behind the distant sandhil!s than an invin- 
cible drowsiness steals over all; and when 
the welcome trumpet sounds the plaintive 
order to lie down very few are inclined to 
disobey. ~ 
SEPTEMDER 4, 

For some days past it has been known that 
Bedouins infested the south bank of the Canal. 
Last week a signalman was shot and a boat 
was fired upon. While riding on the rail- 
way lately I observed several men, without 
guns, but better dressed than the country 
people, lurking among the bushes near the 
water side. I levelled my riding-whip at the 
nearest one as if it had been a carbine, and he 
instantly disappeared. I reported the facts to 
the officer commanding at Mahsameh, close 
by. A private of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment was shot near this very spot and his 
body afterwards mutilated. It was ascertained 
that the murderers were Bedouins issuing 
from the village about half a mile south of 
Mahsameh Station. General Graham de- 
termined to surround the place and demand 
its surrender. 

At half-past 3 this morning the General, his 
Staff, and escort, accompanied by your cor- 
respondent issued from the camp, followed by 
two troops of the 13th Bengal Lancers, com- 
manded by Colonels Macnaghten and Pen- 
nington. Notrumpet sounded; the word of 
command was spoken by Colonel Macnaghten 
in tones of unaccustomed mildnessas the long 

rocession of horsemen rode along the southern 

ank, with lance pennons fluttering overhead. 
These Bengalese soldiers are men of easy, 
graceful manners, considerat2 and good- 
natured. Even as they canter they invariably 
make way for the strange Englishman of un- 
military appearance, and make rocm for him 
on the narrow causeway. 

At Mahsamech we found five companies of 
the Royal Irish, in all 400 men, commanded 
by Colonel Gregory, passing over to the south 
bank of the canal. Our forces joined, and 
without delay, we moved upon the village 
which lies east of the shore of Lake Mahsameh. 
All about here game of variouskinJs abound, 
and the spot probably is well known to most 
Egyptian sportsmen. The hamlet is of con- 
siderable extent, enclosed in fields of jowa, a 
kind of Arabian wheat. The Bengal Lancers 
having surrounded the place, the Royal Irish 
skirmished in, and the General rode right in 
to the principal square. Not a soul appeared. 
The Sappers at once commenced prising 
open doors, and found the houses tenantless. 
Presently the Lancers went pricking through 
the corn, and almost immediately shouts were 
heard, and a few frightened Arabs rushed 
out. Their lengthy explanations were found 
quite satisfactory by Colonel Tulloch. 
Some Bedouins had appeared in the 
village some days ago and looted 
every dwelling and carried off the Govern- 
ment stores of grain. Negotiations were 
entered into for the purchase of catile, and 
the troops at about half-past six fell out 
again, having missed their aim completely. 
The water here is very bad. Numerous 
cases of dysentery are brought before the 
doctors. I cannot understand why a small 
number of men are not told off to boil water 
for the use of the troops. 


The Standard has received the sub- 
joined despatch, dated Monday, from its 
correspondent at Ismailia :— 

Ismaiti1a, Monnay, 9.40 A.M. 

Colonel Buller has gone this morning ina 
torpedo-boat, with Lieutenant Lawrence, of 
the Orion, to look for Bedouins, of whom it 
is reported that there are a considerable 
number between the thirty-first and thirty- 
second mile marks on the Canal, near Kan- 
tara. They may become annoying, but are 
in no way dangerous. They never molest 
vessels passing, but concentrate their atten- 
tion on the bumboats which supply the 
stations with provisions. They do not often 
stop the boats, but fire upon them and then 
ride away. Several of the men working these 
craft have been wounded. Colonel Bullor 
will examine the situation, and see what cin 
be done to put a stop to the annoyance. It 
would seem that the efforts which have 
been ¢made through Sultan Pacha to 
secure the goodwill of the Bedouins have 
had but a partial success. The constant 
alarms caused by these wild horsemen 
irritate the soldiers, who know that if 
they stand to arms to repel them nothing 
will come of it, as the Bedouins gallop away 
immediately they see the troops prepared to 
receive them; but yet our soldiers must get 
under arms, which is just as much trouble as 
if to repel a serious attack. The situation 
strongly resembles that in Afghanistan, where 
the i si were continually harassed by 
threats of attack. The tribesmen were, how- 
ever, a very much more serious foe than are 
these wandering horsemen. Colonel Baker 
Russell has named another aide de camp in 
the place of poor Gribble, of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards, who has been missing since the night 
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of the 28th. He is now officially returned as 
killed, but I believe that no direct evidence of 
his death has been obtained. It was reported 
among the Arabs here next morning that the 
enemy had taken several prisoners. Most of 
the missing were, indeed, subsequently found 
dead, and in a state beyond recognition; still, 
it may be that two or three were captured, 
and these may still be alive. The railway. 
direct from the wharf to the station beyond 
the Sweet Water Canal is now nearly finished. 
It avoids the bridge, which is at once too 
narrow and too weak for the heavy traffic 
which passes over it in one continuous stream. 
The new railway will be of immense advan- 
tage in getting stores from on board ship up 
to the front. It is singular that a branch 
was not originally made down to the wharf. 
It has been necessary for its construction to 
blow up a part of the wall of the garden of 
the Khedive’s Palace. This palace is used as 
a hospital, for which purpose its spacious 
and lofty rooms are admirably fitted. The 
‘new railway will be especially useful for the 
getting ashore of the railway material, plant, 
and rolling stock now landing. Besides the 
three engines here, four English engines are 
expecied very shortly, besides two heavy 
Egyptian engines now in the Canal. Until 
these arrive we cannot accumulate sufficient 
provisions and stores at the front to enable 
us to move forward. These facts render the 
completion of the railway a matter of predo- 
minant interest. 


The correspondent of the Daily News 
at Alexandria telegraphed on Monday :— 

A Greek merchant, and partizan of Arabi, 
who owns a flour mill at Siout (but is not 
Vice-Consul there, as has been reported), re- 
cently came from Cairo to Kafr Dowar. He 
was passcd on by Arabi to Damietta, and 
thence to Alexandria, where he has been 
arrested, a letter bearing his address having 
been previously found on a spy, and he being 


.the bearer of despatches from Arabi to his 


friends here. Another Greek who arrived 
lately from Cairo gives a gloomy account of 
the situation there, and he fears much for the 
safety of the city when Arabi is dcfeated. 
He estimates that there are only 1,500 
troops at Cairo, who, he fears, would 
join in the pillage. Circassians, if 
seen in the strects, are maltreated. Arabi is 
believed to have sent large bodies of troops 
from Cairo and Kafr Dowar to Tel-el-Kebir, 
where he is reported to have 2,000 cavalry, 
25,000 infantry, and 70 guns. However this 
may be, there are still plenty of men at Kafr 
Dowar and Aboukir, and the Bedouins are 
very active there and at Mex, throwing up 
fresh earthworks close to the English outposts. 
This morning at Ramleh the mounted in- 
fantry under the command of Lieutenant Smith 
Dorrien, of the Derbyshire Regiment, pushed 
in beyond Ramleh towards the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, which they found full of cavalry 
and infantry, but saw no guns. The Minotaur 
during the morning sent many shells into the 
enemy’s entrenchments in the direction of 
Aboukir. 

Several transports have arrived in port and 
off the port. Some have gone away with only 
a few horses. Two are still at anchor out- 
side. The Bittern left her anchorage off Mex 
this morning, and returned in the evening, 
and the Condor is just entering the harbour. 
The Khedive, attended by Ali Pacha Moubarek, 
Mr. Ornstein, and Osman Bey Orfi, spent 
the day at the Moustapha Palace at Ram- 
leh, almost in the midst of Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s brigade, and, after examining the 
various positions of our troops and of the 
enemy, assisted at some heavy firing from our 
seven-inch guns, which was vigorously 
answered by Arabi’s troops with a 15-eenti- 
metre gun. For some days past Arabi’s men 
have been hard at work at their entrench- 
ments, and it was thought desirable to inter- 
fere therewith. During a great part of the 
afternoon our seven-inch guns put into use 
made very good practice, dropping shells one 
after another into the enemy’s works. At 
first no reply was made, but after a while the 
enemy opened a well-directed fire with their 
15-centimetre gun. They threw several 
shells into the earthwork screen of our guns, 
and then, changing their tactics, dropped 
some half-dozen shells into different parts of 
the camp. Although on this occasion the 
shells burst well, I did not hear of any casual- 
ties. Perhaps they were aimed at the Water- 
works Pumping Station, below which are 
guns, but they passed over the building, and 
among the tents, where many horses were 
picketed. The animals were greatly frightened, 
and tried to stampede. Captain Lord Charles 
Beresford arrived yesterday from Ismailia, 
vid Port Said, and waited on the Khedive 
to-day. 


PEERS 


THE DUBLIN POLICE AGITATION. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Globe 
states that many of the business estab- 
lishments in the city of Dublin pre- 
sented on Monday the same appearance 
as on the morning after Mr. Parnell’s arrest. 
The glass-breaking on Saturday and Sunday 
was wholesale, and huge gapsare now visible- 
in many handsome windows. The garotters 
and the ruffians who infest the city committed 
some shocking outrages, and extensive bur- 
glaries have been perpetrated. One hundred 
and fifty pounds’ worth of property was stolen 
from one jewellers’ shop. Complaints have 
been received that women and girls were way- 
laid in lonely thoroughfares. Some wera 
thrown down and robbed, and others were 
assaulted. Two special constables turned 
upon the military with their sticks and were 
at once arrested. A Catholic priest made a 
gallant attempt on Saturday night to, stop the 
disturbance in Sackville-street, rushing into a 
crowd of young men armed with sticks and 
stones. He cuffed them severely, and 
seizing their weapons, broke them acrasg 
his knee, and commanded the mob in the 
name of his church to retire to their hames. 
A lady had her bonnet torn fram her ‘head, 

The correspondent of the Press Associa, 
tion, writing from Dublin on Monday morg- 
ing, says :—Inquiries to-day show that about 
80 injured persons have been attended to at 
various hospitals in the City as the yesult of: 
the rioting which has taken place during the 
past two nights. Nearly ascore of these had 
received bayonet wounds and the remainder 
were suffering from blows given by sticks 
or stones. Some also complained of having 
been kicked whilst.an the ground during the 
charges of the military and police. It is n 
thought that any fatal result will ensue, In 
the daylight the wreckage can be etearly 
realised. In addition to the sess E done to, 
King William’s statue on KEE reen, the 
Post Office windows here have been smashed, 
and the streets at the back are strewn with 
broken glass, every house having been at- 
tacked and some looted. To-day is looked 
upon as a turning point, and it is believed that 
there is an end to the disturbances.. 

The Freeman's Journal says :—‘ difficulty, 
is one more of sentiment than. of anything 
else, Earl Spencer of course cannot ba eg- 
pected to give way. He is the representative 
of authority, and even though he may. think 
that his subordinates acted rashly or unwise, 
he is bound to stand by them, On the other 
hand, no man can refuse his tribute of admi- 
ration to the men who out of a spirit of loyalty 
to their comrades, risk the sacrifice of their 
own positions and their own future in order 
to take their place by the side of their brethren 
in the force who they considered had suffered 
for the common _ interest.” The Dublin 
Express says :—‘‘ No one, we are sure, would 
desire to deal harshly or ungenerously to- 
wards a body of men who, in a momept of 
forgetfulness, had yielded to irritation which 
up to a certain period was excusable, and 
were carried away by the excitement of in- 
subordinate passion.” ish 
says :—‘' The duty i 
to support the Executive’ Gov 
not less upon public officials 
sympathy that should exist hetween 
and the authorities by a 
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THE COST OF THE WAR. 


Tt is admitted on all hands that our 
operations in Egypt are hardly likely to be 
brought to a successful close within the 
brief term which the sanguine spirit of 
Ministers assigned to them, But though 
it follows as a matter of logical necessity 
that as the campaign is prolonged so will 
its cost be increased, this important fact is 
not so generally recognised, or, at any 
rate, insisted on. The estimate of two 
million three hundred thousand pounds 
for a three months’ war is entitled to the 
respect which a forecast framed—as the 
Government assured us—in the most 
serious and calculating mood, ought to 
command. Yet few critics, we imagine, 
have any doubt that the provision thus 
formally made has been, in fact, already 
exceeded. We pointed out at the time 
that on the very face of the detailed state- 
ment submitted to Parliament nothing was 
allocated for the expense of land transport. 
Yet any one who reads the telegrams we 
publish from day to day can see for him- 
self that under this head alone the outlay 
is sufficiently serious, and is likely to 
assume even greater proportions. We 
have Lord Hartington’s authority fur the 
fact that the estimate of the expense 
of the Indian Contingent submitted 
by the Government of India is 
much higher than the Home authorities 
believed it would be when they authorised 
its despatch. We have still to learn 
whether this charge is finally to be borne 
by us or by the people of India. It has 
certainly not been included in the modest 
sum at which Ministers assessed the cost 
of our enterprise, and it is probable that, 
as they erred about the expense of the 
Indian Expedition, so they have erred 
about the expense of the British troops. 
Even if we assume that their first forecast 
was adequate for the measures they then 
had in view, it is clear that events which 
they could not or did not choose to foresee 
must compel them to enlarge their basis of 
ealeulation. We have no reason to com- 
plain that the progress made hitherto has 
been unduly slight; nor do we anticipate 
that, once the way is clear for action, we 
shall have any reverses to add to the gra- 
vity of our task. But Arabi has certainly 
proved a tougher foe than was imagined. 
His military strength is greater; the skill 
and energy of his officers are more con- 
spicuous, the spirit of his soldiers is more 
enduring, and he, apparently, has a tighter 
hold upon the masses of the people 
than we were originally led to bce- 
lieve. Our difficulties have increased 
in something more than the ratio 
of his advantages. The unfortunate defi- 
ciency of transport has checked our ad- 
vance on the positions he has deliberately 
chosen and fortified. While we are still 
detained in the parched deserts, where 
sunstroke and the diseases bred of expo- 
sure, harassing work, poor food, and bad 
water inflict on us greater loss than a 
battle would involve, our enemy is waiting 
behind his lines for the time when the 
Nile floods will come as his auxiliaries and 
impede our progress through the fertile 
Jands where, but for this, abundance of 

supply and ready shelter would have made 
-an advance easy. These are new condi- 
tions of the war, conditions which financial 
prudence would have taken into account 
even if military foresight could not have 
guarded against them. It is already mani- 
fest that Mr. Gladstone will have to recast 
‘his figures and his fiscal plans. His ad 
captandum scheme of paying for the war 
by an increased Income Tax must be sup- 
plemented by some proposal more business- 
dike and, we trust, more equitable. Mr. 
Gladstone’s genius in matters of finance is 
universally acknowledged, but the 
Prime Minister will be compelled to 
confess that less gifted mortals are right 
after all; that Budgets must be adapted 
tw campaigns, not campaigns to Budget 
needs. In this certainty of increased de- 
anands on the finances of the country, we 
have an additional reason—if any such 
were needed—why Government should 
mot pledge themselves to any definite 
gourse of action in Egypt when we at 
Jength find ourselves in the position which 
ät will have cost us such an outlay to gain. 
if Europe stands idly by while we do its 
work; if it chooses to spend nothing 
while we are lavish of our blood and trea- 
sure, it cannot claim, in sense or equity, 
to have an equal voice with us in deter- 
mining what shall be the future of the 
country which, alone and unaided, we 
have rescued from anarchy. We do not 
profess to’ have entered on the struggle for 
‘she sake of Europe or of Egypt. We in- 
tervened because our own vital interests 
were in jeopardy, and because, though 
-other nations had interests in Egypt as 
«well as ourselves, none appeared to know 
‘how to save them. To this extent, Pro- 
itocols de désintéressement notwithstand- 
ang, we have intervened with selfish views, 
cand to this extent, but to this ex- 
‘tent only, shall we turn to selfish use the 
“fruits of our victory. We do not purpose, 
mor do we desire, to annex Egypt. But 
we owe it to ourselves to take care that the 
occasion for intervening, at such cost, 
shall not arise again. If Europe approve 
of our terms so much the better, but we 
cannot and ought not to, permit Europe to 
dictate them. Peace and order must be 
maintained in Egypt, and as we know now 
from experience that the Concert of the 
Powers is not an efficient instrument for 
Maintaining them, we must seek perma- 
nent guarantees, which do not depend on 
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the consent of any nation but tke one 
which has shown the will and the power 
to do what the interests of all required. 
We shall not assert the rights of a con- 
queror, but we shall claim the right to 
discharge efficiently, and to determine for 
ourselves the means of discharging effi- 
ciently the duty which, when the time for 
action came, the vacillation, the unreadi- 
ness, or the indifference of others com- 
pelled us to take in hand alone.—Stan- 
dard. 
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LESSON OF THE DUBLIN 
POLICE. 

The best evidence of the success of the 
Government in dealing with the Dublin 
police is to be found in the present atti- 
tude of the Lord Mayor. So long as it 
seemed possible that the dismissal of the 
police would put the Government to real 
embarrassment, this excellent citizen re- 
fused to give-them any help. He would 
have liked to take the whole defence of 
the city upon himself; and as the law did 


THE 


| notallow this, he was determined to stand 


altogether apart. Now we learn that this 
magnificent isolation has been suddenly 
abandoned. The Lord Miyoris as eager to 
enrol special constables of his own autho- 
rity as two days ago he was resolute in 
refusing even to allow them to be sworn 
in at the Mansion House. The reason of 
the change is unmistakeable. The Lord 
Mayor has been consistent throughout. 
In the first instance he thought that the 
Government would not be able to keep 
down disorder; and so long as he was of 
this opinion his natural wish was to do 
nothing that could make their task any 
easier. Now he sees that the Government 
are quite able to put down such disorder 
as they have already been confronted with ; 
consequently his object is to contribute a 
new element of confusion with which it 
may not be so easy to deal. The Govern- 
ment have now got as many special con- 
stables as they want; and with these and 
the garrison they are confident in their 
ability to keep the peace of the city. So 
far as the Lord Mayor built his hopes on 
the Dublin roughs he has been disap- 
pointed. But he hopes that something 
may yet be done by enrolling a different 
type of special constable in defiance of 
the official notification that no more are 
needed. He has not yet screwed 
his courage to the sticking-point; but if 


“he can only get a counsel's opinion to back 


hiin, he is prepared to issue a proclaination 
and swear in any properly qualified per- 
sons who present themselves. If Mr. 
Sullivan’s suggestion is adopted, and the 
Lord Mayor's constables wear a distinctive 
badge to indicate that they *‘ are appointed 
by the popular party and spring from the 
ranks of the people,” it will not be long 
before this new force is summoned to dis- 
perse by the special constables appointed 
by the Lord-Lieutenant. The Lord Mayor's 
heroie ambition will then be gratified ; he 
will have got up a little civil war of his 
own. ‘Fortunately, it seems likely that 
long before Mr. Dawson's. special con- 
stables have accomplished their bound 
from the ranks of the people the greater 
part of the old police will be once more on 
duty. The reply of the Lord-Lieutenant 
to the memorial will of course be deter- 
mined by that special knowledge which 
only the Executive can possess. But so 
far as words go nothing can be more com- 
plete than the submission the dismissed 
men have made. They confess that they 
have been guilty of a gross breach of dis- 
cipline by holding a meeting contrary to 
order; they repudiate all political or dis- 
loyal motives; and they apologise for 
what they did. There could not be a more 
complete exhibition of the good effect which 
a little firmness produces in Ireland. If 
the Government had had recours- to ‘‘ re- 
medjal legislation ” the police would have 
been their masters instead of their ser- 
vants. By making it clear that agitation 
coukl only defeat its own ends, they have | 
been able at once to put down what a little 
irresolution might have converted into a | 
permanent danger.—Sl. James's Gazette. 
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INDIAN TRANSPORTS AND THE 
CHOLERA. 


On the subject of the cholera scare the 
Daily News says :—It is natural that the 
malcontent French journalists, who are 
equally furious with their own Govern- | 
ment for not interfering in Egypt, and with | 
that of England for undertaking the task, | 
should make the matter an occasion of bad | 
language. M. Rochefort’s picturesque 
imagination of England poisoning all 
Europe for some pounds sterling may pair 
off with the more precise but hardly more 
imaginative thousands of bloodhounds, 
which an Italian writer lately let loose at 
English expense on the miserable fellahs. 
The Sanitary Council itself seems to have 
allowed itself the benefit of second 
thoughts. The proposed twenty-four hours’ 
observation of Indian transports is a con- 
siderable improvement on the original 
proposal of a lengthened quarantine. It 
is not in the least necessary to throw 
any blame on the members of the Coun- 
cil, who no doubt are conscientious 
men, simply bent on doing their duty to 
their nominators—the Powers of Europe 
and America. A scientific expert, no 
matter what his nationality may be, is 
not likely to agree with M. Camille Farcy, 
of the France, who deduces from the fact 
that Albion is ‘‘a new Carthage,” the fact 
that she is likely to ‘‘ speculate in 
cholera,” as she has ‘‘ speculated in 
opium.” It is certain that opium is a cure 
for cholera, but otherwise it is not easy to 
see the drift or connection of M. Farcy’s 
argument. It might have been supposed 
that England had given sufficient hostages 
in the persons of her soldiers now in 
Egypt to convince any reasonable person 
that she is not likely to encourage free 
trade in disease in that quarter of the 
world. There certainly are stories on 
record of French generals poisoning their 
soldiers—we do not in a hasty glance over 
the field of history remember that the 
accusation has been made against any 
English commander. The truth is that 
the more the matter is thought over the 
more utterly gratuitous does the infliction 
of any vexatious restrictions on the Indian 
transports appear, They are all under 
medical charge ; they are arranged with 
elaborate and almost excessive care for 
sanitary requirements and elbow-room ; 
the voyage from Bombay to Suez is amply 
long enough to develop any latent germs 
of disease, and both the commanders of 
the individual detachments and those of 
the troops already in Egypt have the 
greatest possible interest in preventing 
the spread of any dangerous disease. 
There are different opinions as to the 
value of quarantine, especially in such a. 
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furnace as the Red Sea, where detention 
for any length of time is much more 
likely to bring the disease on than to 
guard against it. But supposing it to be 
effectual, and supposing there to be 
grounds for its infliction, the miljtary au- 
thorities themselves are much more likely 
than any civil outsiders to exercise it with 
vigilance. Had the complete control of 
the Canal been taken over by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
and had they determined to quarantine 
French merchant ships, it is easy to ima- 
gine the hubbub which the Rocheforts and 
the Farcys would have bestirred themselves 
to make. As it is, it is in the very 
highest degree unlikely that suspicious 
vessels will be allowed to pass without 
due examination, whether they belong to 
the English expedition or not. At atime 
when the most strenuous efforts are being 
made to prevent dysentery and diarrhoea 
from gaining a hold on the troops between 
Ismailia and Kassassin, it is not very likely 
that a possible importation of Asiatic 
cholera will be regarded with equanimity. 
If there be any persons on the Continent 
of Europe who are nervous about cholera 
they should, instead of reviling the new 
Carthage, hug themselves at the thought 
that on one route at least there are guar- 
dians of health with the very strongest 
interest to keep it guarded. The Sanitary 
Commission, of whom we speak with all 
respect, is simply discharging a routine 
duty in taking measures against cholera. 
The English General and Admiral have 
some thirty thousand urgent and pressing 
reasons for doing the same thing.—Daily 
News. 
———_>——_—_—_—_————- 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


An interesting medical inquiry, order éd 
by the Local Government Board at Nor- 
wich, was brought to a conclusion on 
Monday. We yet await the decision of 
the Commissioners upon the issue sub- 
mitted to them, but it has been obvious from 
the first that beyond this particular point 
there was raised a question of more gene- 
ral interest, on the significance of which 
we need not delay to comment :— 

The Public Vaccinator of Norwich vacci- 
nates, in an ordinary way, about a hundred 
children every month. Of late it had been 
noticed that a proportion of the children vac- 
cinated suffered from erysipelas or kindred 
affections, and that some of them died. It 
may probably be admitted that the evidence 
shows some connection of cause and effect 
between the vaccination and the illness. Such 
an incident is, of course, not suffered to pass 
by the opponents of compulsory vaccination, 
nor can we blame them for their zeal. Com- 
pulsory vaccination is an evil, just as is com- 
uulsory education, or compulsory honesty. 
Poop: ought to be honest, educate their chil- 
dren, and vaccinate all infants otherwise 
than by force of law. But wherever one 
interferes with individual liberty there arises 
2 corresponding obligation to see that, while 
the common interests are secured, the indivi- 
dual shall not unjustly suffer. It has always 
been a contention of the opponents of com- 
pulsory vaccination that it subjected the 
child to immediate risks of contagion and 
constitutional disturbance not compensated 
for by any supposed protection of the vac- 


cinated person, or of society at large, against | 


small-pox. The general question of the 
balance of good and evil in compulsory vac- 
cination is one which is not worth arguing. 
If people in these days do not see the full 
force of the argument for compulsion it is be- 
cause, thanks to vaccination, we have no 
vitid idea of the awful scourge of small-pox 
when it works its will upon an unprotected 
population. Our fathers had stronger super- 
stitious objections than we against inoculating 
themselves with vaccine matter. Fearful 
were the pictures drawn of children developing 
the horns, the voiec, and the aspect of oxen ; 
but between the chances of this and the cer- 
tainties of small-pox they did not hesitate, 
and, as we have said, they knew the small- 
pox more intimately than we do. But the 
weak side of compulsory vaccination has 
always been the risk—however small—of the 
transmission of disease from child to child, 
or the evil effects possible from a lancet prick 
on an infant of weak constitution, The 
moral is very clear. Out of a million children 
vaccinated every year perhaps only one ina 
thousand may be made seriously ill, and only 
one inten thousand may die from the opera- 
tion; but the exceptional cases will never be 
overlooked. They will be eagerly seized upon 
and brought forward as illustrations of the 
ordinary working of the Vaccination Acts, 
and they will undoubtedly afford material for 
a plausible case. Therefore, whether it be 
in the matter of pure lymph, or of seru- 
pulously clean instruments, or of the health 
of the infant operated upon, Public Vac- 
cinators cannot be too careful. The vac- 
cination of a healthy child is no more dan- 
gerous than a cut on the finger to a school- 
boy; but there are infants to whom the 
scratch of a lancet may be dangerous, though 
the Public Vaccinator might have some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the fact, and might feel 
some delicacy in indicating it.—Standard. 


THE SPREAD OF CHOLERA. 


The mortality from cholera at Manila and 
other places in the Philippine Islands is quite 
serious enough to justify the anxiety felt by 
the Spanish Government. The pestilence 
appears at a time when the administrative re- 
forms introduced by the Sagasta Cabinet 
promised much for the happiness of the 
people, and its ravages must check the tide of 
returning prosperity. At Manila alone the 
deaths number three hundred daily, and in one 
day three Europeans died. But nearer home 
the Madrid Government find even greater 
reason for anxicty. There has been an out- 
break of thediseascat Tangiers, and the Spanish 
officers, we learn, are taking vigorous mea- 
sures to prevent its introduction into their 
country. The French authorities in Algeria 
and Tunis have also taken precautionary steps 
in the case of vessels arriving from the Far 
East. In this they are discharging a duty which 
they owe to Europe as well as to the 
localities for which they are immediately 
concerned. There is need of care, but 
there is no justification for panic. Cer- 
tainly the announcement that the Sanitary 
Commission at Alexandria has decided to 
impose quarantine at Suez on arrivals from 
Aden and Bombay will cause no alarm to 
those who know how prone the Egyptian 
officials have always been to interpose on 
the slightest and most frivolous pretexts re- 
strictions of this kind. So serious has been 
the inconvenience thus caused to British 
shipping, that in the expressions of opinion 
which the crisis in Egypt has called forth at 
Bombay one of the most prominent is a 
claim that in the new settlement some 
restraint must be placed on the use of 
quarantine. In the present instance the 
reason alleged is that three fatal cases of 
cholera occurred on a ship bound from 
Bombay. Of the merits of the question we know 
nothing ; but, it appears that a minority 
of five English members and one forcign 
member of the Council thought the adoption 
of the quarantine reyulations unnecessary. 
Our ships can, of course, pass through the 
Canal in quarantine, but the inconvenience of 
isolation is extreme. Cholera is rather en- 
demic than epidemic in India ; though its vi- 
rulence varies from time to time, Whatever 
may be said of the value of quarantine m 
general, the regulations imposed in Eastern 
ports tend generally rather to the propaga- 
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tion than to the eradication of the disease, and 
in Egypt especially the rules haye more than 
once been enforced in what seemed a simply 
vexatious spirit to British shipping. 

If that form of the epidemic known as 
Asiatic cholera had an older history than its 
first appearance in India towards the latter 
end of the last century, it must have been 
classed under some such general term as ‘‘ the 
Plague” or “ the Black Death.” In 1781, the 
disease first broke out among some of our 
troops at Ganjam, in the Madras Presidency, 
a place always notorious for its bad sanitary 
arrangements. Many men died from the 
epidemic on this occasion, but its ravages 
were soon checked, if for no more than a 
short time, only, however, as the result 
showed, to break out with greater virulence 
elsewhere. From that time to the present 
India has suffered repeatedly from the same 
insidious assailant, some parts and special 
districts suffering more severely than others. 
Nor have the greatest care and the utmost 
resources of science availed to completely 
baffle its assaults or to restrict the sphere of 
its operations in the East. The outbreak at 
Ganjam, successfully as it was thought, for a 
moment, to have been suppressed, left the 
gravest after-consequences behind; and in 
1817 Asiatic cholera, after having ravaged 
many parts of India, passed beyond its fron- 
tiers into the neighbouring countries. The 
epidemic scems to have been conveye'l, both 
by land and over sea, by means of the cara- 
van as well as of the ship, for it broke 
out at Canton and the Mauritius almost at 
the same time that it appeared in several of 
the towns of Persia and Central Asia. Pekin 
suffered severely from its ravages in 1821, at 
a time when the decadence of the Empire 
was beginning to be a subject of popular com- 
plaint; and in the following year this terrible 
visitor made its appearance in the crowded 
bazaars of Aleppo. The suddenness with 
which it disappeared was not less extraordi- 
nary than the rapidity with which it spread 
from one quarter of Asia to the other. After 
the outbreak at Aleppo, the epidemic seemed 
to have exhausted itself, and for a time 
Western Asia enjoyed a happyimmunity from 
its presence. Up to this point the hope had 
been cherished that it was a product of Asia, 
against which the climate, superior intelli- 
gence, and greater cleanliness of Europe 
would be a suficient protection. Events soon 
showed that this expectation was illusory. 

After disappearing for a few years, the epi- 
demic suddenly broke out in the Caucasian 
province near the Caspian, and thus began its 
most memorable visitation. It appeared there 
during the year 1829, and the same year wit- 
nessed its advent into Europe through the 
principal cities of the Russian Empire. Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, the great fair at Nijni 
Novgorod, and other places within the Czar’s 
dominions, suffered from its ravages, which 
brought the inhabitants of Europe for the 
first time face to face with a disease, which 
was regarded with as much alarm as the 
Plague had excited at an earlier period. The 
terrible nature of the pestilence was further 
magnified by the unreasoning panic that set 
in as to the supposed certainty of its fatal 
results ; and when it was announced that the 
epidemic had left the realm of semi-civiliza- 
tion for that of Western refinement, it was 
felt that the gloom of despair had descended 
over Europe. From Moscow Asiatic cholera 
had passed to Vienna, whence it hastened 
through Hungary and Germany into Turkey, 
on the one hand, and Poland on the other. 
France, by some strange stroke of for- 
tune, enjoyed immunity for a brief space 
longer than cither its Eastern or 
Western neighbours. From Germany it 
made its way, despite the utmost 
precautions on our part, to England, when we 
first made practical acquaintance with the 
disease, of which we had heard so much, at 
Sunderland, in the month of October, 1831. 
It appeared at a memorable epoch in our 
domestic and Parliamentary history; but the 
progress of the cholera attracted almost as 
much attention as the varying features of the 
First Reform Bill. After Sunderland, Edin- 
burgh, London, and Dublin were in turn 
visited, and great numbers were carried off 
by a disease which medical skill seemed help- 
less to combat. And then, having wreaked 
its will in these islands, the epidemic passed 
on to France, Spain, and Italy, nor could the 
broad expanse of the Atlantic save America 
from its presence. After an uncontrolled 
course of eight years it disappeared as sud- 
denly as it had arisen; and Algiers and Malta 
dispute the fame of having seen the last of it 
on this occasion in the year 1837. 

There have been three subsequent visita- 
tions of this epidemic, but none of equal 
severity with its first. In 1845 itshowed itself 
in many parts of Asia, whence soon after- 
wards it made its way into Europe, reappear- 
ing in England in 1848. On this occasion, 
too, it passed across the Atlantic. Its prompt 
disappearance was, unfortunately, followed by 
its early reappearance, when, at the time of 
the Crimean War, it broke out again, appear- 
ing to have signalled out England as its spe- 
cial object of attack. Fortunately, its actual 
ravages did not come up to what was threa- 
tened, and before the year 1856 closed its de- 
parture from Europe was notified. By this 
time we had become accustomed to its pre- 
sence and acquainted with its character, and 
when it re-appeared for the last time in 1865 
we were well prepared and armed at all 
points. During that visitation only two cases 
were reported at Southampton, but other 
countries were not equally fortunate. Of the 
desirability of now keeping it at the greatest 
possible distance there can be no question ; 
and, as our Government was the first to de- 
vise any effectual scheme against its propaga- 
tion, so may there safely be a general assu- 
rance that no neglect on our part will contri- 
bute to its establishing itself within the 
threshold of Europe.—Standard. 
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CIGARETTE Smoxinc.—Scarcely less inju- 
rious, in a subtle and generally unrecognised 
way, than the habit of taking ‘‘nips ” of al- 
cohol between meals, remarks the Lancet, is 
the growing practice of smoking cigarettes 
incessantly. We have not a word to say 
against smoking at suitable times and in 
moderation, nor do our remarks at this mo- 
ment apply to the use of cigars and pipes. 
It is against the habit of smoking cigarettes 
in large quantities, with the belief that these 
miniature doses of nicotine are innocuous, we 
desire to enter a protest. The truth is that, 
perhaps owing to the way the tobacco leaf is 
shredded, coupled with the fact that it is 
brought into more direct relation with the 
mouth and air passages than when it is smoked 
in a pipe or cigar, the effects produced on 
the nervous system by a free consumption 
of cigarettes are more marked and charac- 
toristic than those recognisable after recourse 
to other modes of smoking. A pulse-tracing 
made after the subject has smoked say a dozen 
cigarettes will, as a rule, be flatter and more 
indicative of depression than one taken after 
the smoking of cigars. It is no uncommon 

ractice for young men who smoke cigarettes 
1abitually to consume from eight to twelve in 
an hour, and to keep this up for four or five 
hours daily. The total quantity of tobacco 
used may not seem large, but beyond question 
the volume of smoke to which the breath or- 
gans of the smoker are exposed, and the 
characteristics of that smoke as regards the 
proportion of nicotine introduced into the 
system, combine to place the organism very 
fully under the influence of the tobacco. A 
considerable number of cases have been 
brought under our notice during the last few 
months, in which youths and young men who 
have not completed the full term of physical 
development have had their health seriously 
impaired by the practice of almost incessantly 
smoking cigarettes. It is well that the facts 
should be known, as the impression evidently 
prevails that any number of these little 
‘‘ whiffs” must needs be perfectly innocuous, 
whereas they often do infinite harm. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 
THE SITUATION AT KASSASSIN. 


ARTILLERY DUEL AT RAMLEH. 


The Times correspondent at Kassassin 
telegraphs as follows :— 

Kassassin, 3, EVENING. 

The enemy keeps a close and jealous watch 
all about our camp, and numerous Bedouin 
horsemen prowling in the neighbourhood 
render it unsafe to venture very far out. Last 
night a vedette of the Life Guards was killed. 
His body has been recovered and found to 
have been mutilated. Both last night and 
to-day, on my attempting to proceed beyond 
our vedettes, a small body of hostile cavalry 
came on to intercept me. This morning, 
about 8 o'clock, I visited, in company with 
an English officer, the scene of the Horse 
Guards’ charge last Monday night. The 
bodies of fallen Egyptians were still lying 
there, swollen and rigid in every direction ; 
but the body of one of the Blues, which was 
left behind, was buried a few hours ago. 
Several tents, visible last night north-west 
from our camp, have now disappeared, but it 
is probable that they have been shifted for 
health’s sake. Arabi has an excellent posi- 
tion here. As I have already explained, he 
is in direct communication by rail with such 
places as Zagazig and Salahich. By rail and 
canal he supplies his forces with water, and 
his active cavalry keep his dispositions and 
movements secret. The canal and railway 
run here for many miles through a kind of 
valley. An irregular range of sand-hills 
stretches westwards at some two miles dis- 
tance north of the canal and parallel with it, 
as far as Tel-el-Kebir, where the Egyptians 
are intrenched. Spurs stretch southwards 
from this range at various points, and oppo- 
site Tel-el-Kebir a high one runs up to 
within a mile or so of Kishlak, on the south 
bank of the Canal. Tel-el-Kebir is, perhaps, 
two miles south of Kishlak. While standing 
on one of the spurs this morning with a 
friend, about 8 o'clock, I noticed a red fez, 
white coat, and dark horse successively ap- 
pear above the horizon, and presently nine 
others joined the one first seen. All com- 
menced coming slowly towards us. .When 
we mounted and were walking our horses 
back to the vedettes the Egyptians stopped 
and retired, leaving, however, one man to 
act as sentinel. The heat is still very trying, 
and the doctors have a great many cases of 
sunstroke, from which, however, the men are 
usually found to recover rapidly. Sometimes 
a tall fellow totters in, supported by two of 
his comrades, and within two hours is smok- 
ing his pipe and talking of going out again. 
If the men are kept in the shade between 11 
and 4 I do not believe a single case of sun- 
stroke would occur. The other night a lot of 
rum was servedout to each man, in deference, 
it is believed, to the opinion of high medical 
authority, and the grog, I need not say, was 
highly appreciated. It was not required to 
bring sleep to the heavy eyelids of the 
troops, for no sooner is the sun gone down 
behind the distant sandhills than an invin- 
cible drowsiness steals over all; and when 
the welcome trumpet sounds the plaintive 
order to lie down very few are inclined to 
disobey. 

SEPTEMBER 4. 

For some days past it has been known that 
Bedouins infested the south bank of the Canal. 
Last week a signalman was shot and a boat 
was fired upon. While riding on the rail- 
way lately I observed several men, without 
guns, but better dressed than the country 
people, lurking among the bushes near the 
water side. I levelled my riding-whip at the 
nearest one as if it had been a carbine, and he 
instantly disappeared. I reported the facts to 
the officer commanding at Mahsameh, close 
by. A private of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment was shot near this very spot and his 
body afterwards mutilated. It was ascertained 
that the murderers were Bedouins issuing 
from the village about half a mile south of 
Mahsameh Station. General Graham de- 
termined to surround the place and demand 
its surrender. Aue: 

At half-past 3 this morning the General, his 
Staff, and escort, accompanied by your cor- 
respondent issued from the camp, followed by 
two troops of the 13th Bengal Lancers, com- 
manded by Colonels Macnaghten and Pen- 
nington. Not-umpet sounded; the word of 
command was spoken by Colonel Macnaghten 
in tones of unaccustomed mildnessas the long 
procession of horsemen rode along the southern 
bank, with lance pennons fluttering overhead. 
These Bengalese soldiers are men of easy, 
graceful manners, considerate and good- 
natured. Even as they canter they invariably 
make way for the strange Englishman of un- 
military appearance, and make room for him 
on the narrow causeway. 

At Mahsamch we found five companies of 
the Royal Irish, in all 400 men, commanded 
by Colonel Gregory, passing over to the south 
bank of the canal. Our forces joined, and 
without delay, we moved upon the village 
which lies east of the shore of Lake Mahsameh. 
All about here game of variouskinds abound, 
and the spot probably is well known to most 
Egyptian sportsmen. The hamlet is of con- 
siderable extent, enclosed in fields of jowa, a 
kind of Arabian wheat. The Bengal Lancers 
having surrounded the place, the Royal Irish 
skirmished in, and the General rode right in 
to the principal square. Not a soul appeared. 
The Sappers at once commenced prising 
open doors, and found the houses tenantless. 
Presently the Lancers went pricking through 
the corn, and almost immediately shouts were 
heard, and a few frightened Arabs rushed 
out. Their lengthy explanations were found 
quite satisfactory by Colonel Tulloch. 
Some Bedouins had appeared in the 
village some days ago and _ looted 
every dwelling and carried off the Govern- 
ment stores of grain. Negotiations were 
entered into for the purchase of catile, and 
the troops at about half-past six fell out 
again, having missed their aim completely. 
The water here is very bad. Numerous 
cases of dysentery are brought before the 
doctors. I cannot understand why a small 
number of men are not told off to boil water 
for the use of the troops. 


The Standard has received the sub- 
joined despatch, dated Monday, from its 
correspondent at Ismailia :— 

Isaia, Monpay, 9.40 A.M. 

Colonel Buller has gone this morning ina 
torpedo-boat, with Licutenant Lawrence, of 
the Orion, to look for Bedouins, of whom it 
is reported that there are a considerable 
number between the thirty-first and thirty- 
second mile marks on the Canal, near Kan- 
tara. They may become annoying, but are 
in no way dangerous. They never molest 
vessels passing, but concentrate their atten- 
tion on the bumboats which supply the 
stations with provisions. They do not often 
stop the boats, but fire upon them and then 
ride away. Several of the men working these 
craft have been wounded. Colonel Buller 
will examine the situation, and see what can 
be done to put a stop to the annoyance. It 
would seem that the efforts which have 
been made through Sultan Pacha to 
secure the goodwill of the Bedouins have 
had but a partial success. The constant 
alarms caused by these wild horsemen 
irritate the soldiers, who know that if 
they stand to arms to repel them nothing 
will come of it, as the Bedouins gallop away 
immediately they see the troops prepared to 
receive them; but yet our soldiers must get 
under arms, which is just as much trouble as 
if to repel a serious attack, The situation 
strongly resembles that in Afghanistan, where 
the troops were continually harassed by 
threats of attack. The tribesmen were, how- 
ever, a very much more scrious foe than are 
these wandering horsemen. Colonel Baker 
Russell has named another aide de camp in 
the place of poor Gribble, of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards, who has been missing since the night 
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of the 28th. He is now officially returned as 
killed, but I believe that no direct evidence of 
his death has been obtained. It was reported 
among the Arabs here next morning that the 
enemy had taken several prisoners. . Most of 
the missing were, indeed, subsequently found 
dead, and in a state beyond recognition; still, 
it may be that two or three were captured, 
and these may still be alive. The railway 
direct from the wharf to the station beyond 
the Sweet Water Canal is now nearly finished. 
It avoids the bridge, which is at once too 
narrow and too weak for the heavy traflic 
which passes over it in one continuous stream. 
The new railway will be of immense advan- 
tage in getting stores from on board ship up 
to the front. It is singular that a branch 
was not originally made down to the wharf. 
It.has been necessary for its construction to 
blow up a part of the wall of the garden of 
the Khedive’s Palace. This palace is used as 
a hospital, for which purpose its spacious 
and lofty rooms are admirably fitted. The 
new railway will be especially useful for the 
getting ashore of the railway material, plant, 
and rolling stock now landing. Besides the 
three engines here, four English engines are 
expected very shortly, besides two heavy 
Jgyplian engines now in the Canal. Until 
these arrive we cannot accumulate sufficient 
provisions and stores at the front to enable 
us to move forward. These facts render the 
completion of the railway a matter of predo- 
minant interest. 


The correspondent of the Daily News 
at Alexandria telegraphed on Monday :— 

A Greek merchant, and partizan of Arabi, 
who owns a flour mill at Siout (but is not 
Vice-Consul there, as has been reported), re- 
cently came from Cairo to Kafr Dowar. He 
was passcd on by Arabi to Damietta, and 
thence to Alexandria, where he has been 
arrested, a letter bearing his address having 
been previously found on a spy, and he being 
the bearer of despatches from Arabi to his 
friends here. Another Greek who arrived 
lately from Cairo gives a gloomy account of 
the situation there, and he fears much for the 
safety of the city when Arabi is defeated. 
He- estimates that there are only 1,500 
troops at Cairo, who, he fears, would 
join in the pillage. Circassians, if 
seen in the streets, are maltreated. Arabi is 
believed to have sent large bodies of troops 
from Cairo and Kafr Dowar to Tel-el-Kebir, 
where he is reported to have 2,000 cavalry, 
25,000 infantry, and 70 guns. However this 
may be, there are still plenty of men at Kafr 
Dowar and Aboukir, and the Bedouins are 
very active there and at Mex, throwing up 
fresh earthworks close to the English outposts. 
This morning at Ramleh the mounted in- 
fantry under the command of Lieutenant Smith 
Dorrien, of the Derbyshire Regiment, pushed 
in beyond Ramleh towards the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, which they found fuil of cavalry 
and infantry, but saw no guns. The Minotaur 
during the morning sent many shells into the 
enemy’s entrenchments in the direction of 
Aboukir. 

Several transports have arrived in port and 
off the port. Some have gone away with only 
a few horses. Two are still at anchor out- 
side. The Bittern left her anchorage off Mex 
this morning, and returned in the evening, 
and the Condor is just entering the harbour. 
The Khedive, attended by Ali Pacha Moubarek, 
Mr. Ornstein, and Osman Bey Orfi, spent 
the day at the Moustapha Palace at Ram- 
leh, almost in the midst of Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s brigade, and, after examining the 
various positions of our troops and of the 
enemy, assisted at some heavy firing from our 
seven-inch guns, which was vigorously 
answered by Arabi’s troops with a 15-centi- 
metre gun. For some days past Arabi’s men 
have been hard at work at their entrench- 
ments, and it was thought desirable to inter- 
fere therewith. During a great part of the 
afternoon our seven-inch guns put into use 
made very good practice, dropping shells one 
after another into the enemy’s works. At 
first no reply was made, but after a while the 
enemy opened a well-directed fire with their 
15-centimetre gun. They threw several 
shells into the earthwork screen of our guns, 
and then, changing their tactics, dropped 
some half-dozen shells into different parts of 
the camp. Although on this occasion the 
shells burst well, I did not hear of any casual- 
ties. Perhaps they were aimed at the Water- 
works Pumping Station, below which are 
guns, but they passed over the building, and 
among the tents, where many horses were 
picketed. The animals were greatly frightened, 
and tried to stampede. Captain Lord Charles 
Beresford arrived yesterday from Ismailia, 
via Port Said, and waited on the Khedive 
to-day. 
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THE DUBLIN POLICE AGITATION. 


In addition to the damage done to King 
William’s statue in College-green, the Post- 
office windows have been smashed, and the 
streets at the back strewn with broken glass, 
About 80 injured persons have been attended 
to at the various hospitals in the city as the 
result of the rioting. Nearly a score of these 
had received bayonet wounds, and the re- 
mainder were suffering from blows given by 
sticks or stones. In the police-courts on 
Monday morning there were about 70 charges 
as compared with 80 that day week. Nearly 
all the charges in the northern division were 
cases of rioting and assault. Some of the 
special constables, including a burly black- 
smith, were charged with stoning the military 
pickets, and one of them, James Wylie, of 
Grafton-street, a tourist agent, with having a 
six-chambered revolver in a proclaimed 
district, five of the chambers being loaded 
with ball cartridge. - Two special constables 
were charged with assaulting the military on 
Sunday night. One was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and the other to three 
months. tt is stated that the special con- 
stables had a very unpleasant time of it with 
the police and military, with whom they are 
unpopular. 

The majority of the men who refused to go 
on duty resumed on Monday on the under- 
standing that the case of their dismissed com- 
rades will be considered. The latter have 
submitted the following memorial to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police :—*“ We, the undersigned dismissed 
constables of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
admit that we have been guilty of a gross 
breach of discipline in holding a meeting con- 
trary to orders, and we hereby beg to apolo- 
gise for having done so, and hope you may 
be pleased to recommend our case to his Ex- 
cellency’s favourable consideration for rein- 
statement in the force. Our regret is in- 
creased by the suggestion that we were 
moved to the rash step by political and dis- 
loyal motives, and we most emphatically re- 
pudiate any such suggestion. We acted 
within ourselves, with no desire but to better 
our condition in a force in which we hope to 
spend our days, and unfortunately some of 
our body used expressions in the heat of the 
moment that were capable of a bad construc- 
tion.” The committee appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to consider the complaints of the 
force, pursuant to their memorial, held their 
first meeting in the Treasury - chambers, 
Lower Castle - yard, on Monday, namely, 
Messrs. J. W. O'Donnell, late chief magis- 
trate, chairman; R. M. Holmes, treasury re- 
membrancer ; and George Morris, member of 
the Local Government Board. The men receive 
during four months’ probation 15s. a week, 
and on becoming effective as fourth-grade con- 
stables, 22s. After 12 months’ service in the 
last grade they usually attain the third grade 
at 26s. 8d.a week; after six years service, the 
second grade at 28s. 2d.; and after eight years’ 
service, first grade at 29s. 8d. a week, out of 
which they pay 1s. 2d. a week for fuel and 
rent of barracks, and they also support them- 
selves, providing themselves with plain 
clothes and boots, while there are no extra 
allowances except when they are recom- 
mended to be rewarded for distinguished cons 
duct in quelling a riot or thief-catching. They 
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THE WAR. 

The Military Convention is still about to 
be signed, but the proclamation denounc- 
ing Arabi as a rebel has actually been 
issued. In some quarters difficulties are 
hinted at as still in existence; on the 
other hand we are told that the Imperial 
decree authorising its signature has ac- 
tually been issued. It is of course impos- 
sible to guess how many steps may inter- 
vene between the authorising of the signa- 
ture and the signature itself. Expecta- 
tion has become languid on the point, and 
there is nothing more to be said upon the 
policy of allowing the Turks to ‘“‘co- 
operate.” The treacheries of which we 
already have evidence are, it seems, to be 
supplemented by some interesting disclo- 
sures by Mahmoud Fehmy. His enthu- 
siasm at all events has not outlived a re- 
verse of fortune. He is now ready to 


sacrifice the Holy Places and the faith and | 


the people and his friends of yesterday in 
order to curry favour with his captors. He 
has offered to give a list of persons nomi- 
nally loyal to the Khedive, but actually 
supporting Arabi. Among the names it 
is said are those of Sherif and Khairi. 
By way of lending credibility to his 
story the accuser now affirms that he 
was not made prisoner, but gave himself 
up out of a desire to oblige the English. 
Perhaps it would be superfluous to ask him 
how he reconciles his account with the re- 
luctance he at first displayed to tell any- 
thing and with the efforts he made to con- 
ceal his rank. His disclosures will no 
doubt be accepted with all the reserve that 
the case suggests and demands. It is very 
probable that most of the men about the 
Khedive have at one time or other in- 
trigued with Arabi. Fidelity in the East 
is strictly comparative. The advice to 
treat every friend as if he might some day 
be an enemy and every enemy as if he 
might some day be a friend, is thought in 
the West to savour of cynical finesse; in 
the East it is merely a rather pointless ex- 
pression of the fundamental rule of inter- 
course. How much any given man leans 
to Arabi and how much to the Khedive 
depends entirely upon his estimate for the 
moment of the relative chances of the two 
potentates. It is absurd to condemn 
this attitude of detachment; but it is 
suicidal to ignore it. Politicians hedge 
‘in Egypt exactly as betting men do 
here according to the rumours from the 
rival stables. They will all ‘‘ bear” the 
Khedive more or less if anything untoward 
ihappens, and they will all speculate for the 
rise if heis seen to be improving his posi- 
tion. What we haveto do is, not to waste 
dime asking the exact temper of this man 
or that, but to make it dangerous for any 
man to back Arabi. The Khedive de- 
pends absolutely upon us. If we hold him 
up, everybody in Egypt is, or will be, his 
devoted friend ; if we fail to support him, 
there is none in Egypt so poor to do him 
reverence. Our duty is therefore pretty 
plain, and is one which will be far from 
discharged when we have beaten Arabi. 
We shail get nothing but half-hearted and 
tiime-serving submission until we make it 
«quite clear that the Khedive will be sup- 
ported to all lengths, and that no other has 
a chance.—Times. 

The Standard says :—The Sultan has at 
length issued a Proclamation in which 
Arabi is declared to be a rebel, and he has 
‘also sent to the Porte an Iradé authorising 
this Ministers to sign the Military Conven- 
tion with England, which is to be done to- 
day. The English people will receive this 
latter piece of information with a keen 
sense of disappointment. In the first in- 
stance, the assistance of Turkey would 
have been welcomed ; it comes now after 
so many unreasonable delays that its 
walue and the sincerity of the offer are 
«questionable to the last degree. At the 
same time, her Majesty’s Government 
must be supposed to be doing what they 
consider either unavoidable, or the best 
thiag under the circumstances ; and it 
would argue some precipitation were they 
to be visited with unhesitating blame for 
a decision that may possibly turn out to 
have been inevitable and comparatively 
harmless. The point upon which the 
negotiations appear to have hinged 
in their final stage was the port 
at which the troops of the Sultan 
should be permitted to land. As they first 
were offered the choice of Rosetta, Damietta, 
or Aboukir; and it might fairly be argued 
shat these alternatives represented little 
ore than a judicious piece of mockery. 
it so happens that Aboukir, Damietta, and 
Rosetta, besides possessing other draw- 
packs, have the signal inconvenience of 
being in the hands of the military Govern- 
ment established by Arabi. The Sultan 
might with some show of reason have 
responded to the peculiar offer we at first 
made him by pointing out that he would 
be very happy to laud his troops at one or 
other of those places as soon as they were 
in our possession. We have laid so much 
‘stress on our ability to dispose of Arabi’s 
pretensions without help from any one, 
that there might have been some little loss 
of prestige if we had left it to the Turkish 
troops to attack any of the ports at present 
in the hands of the insurgents. We pre- 
sume itis some consideration of this sort 
that has induced the Government to 
instruct Lord Dufferin to consent to 
the disembarkation of Turkish troops 
at Port Said. There js a certain 
amount of shrewdness in the concession, 
for Port Said has the double advantage of 
being removed by a considerable distance 
from the head-quarters of Arabi and any 
probable scene of military action, and of 
being within easy reach of English iron- 
clads and English regiments. The num- 
ber of Ottoman troops to be landed at Port 
Said is limited; and they will be com- 
pletely outnumbered by the English forces 
in their immediate vicinity. If they can 
be kept at Port Said, they will be out of 
harin’s way, and after a littie serious fight- 
ing has taken place between the Army 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Egyp- 
tians, people will probably forget their 
existence. An additional guarantee for 
their good behaviour seems to be given in 
the appointment of Baker Pacha to an im- 
portant post in the Turkish Expeditjonary 
Force. 
that officer in the Turko-Russian War was 
somewhat adverse to the notion that the 
Turkish Government will eyer confide 
much power to a Christian and a stranger. 
But Egypt, under present circumstances, 
does not altogether resemble Bulgaria. 
The presence of thirty thousand British 
troops will go far towards strengthening 
the position of any English officer attached 
to the Turkish camp, 


It is true that the experience of | 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


Matters have settled down at Alexandria, 
although there is still much nervous dis- 
quietude within the city. The discovery 
of arms and inflammables in one of the 
Mosques has not tended to allay apprehen- 
sion, although it is probable that these 
suspicious articles belong to the epoch 
before the bombardment. Still, they would 
have been again available in the event of 
internal disturbances, and the discovery of 
some may be taken to mean the existence 
of more in various places of concealment. 
Outside the city’ all is quiet, but the 
strength of the enemy, of which our cor- 
respondent gives authentic details, is such 
as to support the theory that we are for 
the moment actually besieged in Alexan- 
dria. The numbers, if these reports are 
to be believed, are formidable enough. 
Ten thousand at Kafr Dowar, three 
thousand at Meks, and as many more at 
Aboukir, would be sufficient to give Sir 
Evelyn Wood some trouble were the enemy 
inclined to take the offensive. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that Arabi holds 
the whole Egyptian railway system, with the 
exception of the line Suez-Ismailia and Is- 
mailia-Kassassin, in his hands. Itis no- 
torious that rolling-stock is abundant, 
engine-drivers and locomotives numerous, 
and the whole staff of the general service 
efficient. Heis on interior lines—that is 
to say, he works around the centre and we 
around the circumference; and he might, 
if actively disposed, rapidly concentrate 
forces at will in any direction, either to 
assist an attack on Alexandria or back up 
resistance at Tel-el-Kebir. On the other 
hand, the lines defending Alexandria, if 
extensive and difficult to hold, are by this 
time exceedingly strong ; their armament 
is being added to daily, and guns of heavy 
calibre mounted; while one side, that to- 
wards Meks, will soon be rendered im- 
passable and impregnable by the flooding 
of Lake Mareotis. Sir Evelyn Wood may 
also count on reinforcements by and bye. 
The three new regiments ordered to Egypt 
—viz., the 3d Buffs, 39th, and 103d—will 
embark next week, and with them drafts 
for nearly all the regiments already at the 
front. Unless offensive operations against 
Alexandria are very speedily under- 
taken, there is little reason to be 
concerned for the place. Probably 
the enemy will continue too inert and 
inactive to make the most of his 
opportunities. As the days pass, rumour, 
which always exaggerates the unknown, 
gives Arabi’s power almost gigantic dimen- 
sions. The signature of the Military Con- 
vention with Turkey will not, it is to be 
hoped, add much to his strength, although 
the Turkish troops, if they ever land in 
Egypt, may be found to sympathise with 
Arabi rather than with us. But in addi- 
tion to the regular Egyptian troops, it is 
said, he may rely upon the active assis- 
tance of countless hordes of irregular 
horse. Thirty thousand excellent cavalry 
are on the march to join him from Tripoli ; 
he has already secured the services of the 
Bedouins of the Libyan Desert, and he 
confidently expects those of Syria to join 
him, if they can only cross the Suez Canal. 
These reinforcements look serious on 
paper, but it may be doubted whether a 
fraction of the numbers he counts upon 
will ever appear in the field. The Syrian 
Bedouins are not too eager to throw in 
their lot with him at present; at least no 
traces of them can be found about Kantara, 
the road by which they must travel to join 
the Egyptian forces. Col. Buller’s reconnois- 
sance in that direction was fruitless. Tents 
were said to have been seen hereabouts, but 
it was supposed that they belonged to harm- 
less working parties; at any rate, all 
signs of life had disappeared before Buller 
arrived. The same want of success at- 
tended General Graham’s movement across 
the Canal from about Mahsameh. No 
Bedouins were visible. These wild horse- 
men, Who can cover great distances in a 
short space of time, have a knack of keep- 
ing concealed when they choose. They 
only show when a successful fight is draw- 
ing to aclose, and there is a chance of 
giving their predatory instincts full play. 
They are not more courageous than they 
are well disciplined, and in the hour of 
real danger would probably prove only a 
broken reed. They may, however, render 
him some service in threatening commu- 
nications, and possibly cutting them, 
should our vigilance be at all relaxed at 
any point along our rapidly-lengthening 
line. But for the present Sir Garnet 
Wolseley makes no sign of advancing. 
He is evidently concentrating all his 
energies upon the landing and forwarding 
of supplies. This will explain his pretty 
constant presence at Ismailia. Except 
under exceptional circumstances, the base 
of operations is not usually the place 
for the General-in-Chief. The diffi- 
culties of the transport service must 
be great, or Sir Garnet would be 
heard of at the front. He probably 
wishes to personally encourage and lead 
Staff and Commissariat officers to the most 
strenuous endeavour, and, no doubt, he in 
a measure succeeds, although progress 
continues to be-yery slow. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that the two locomotives so 
eagerly expected have been actually landed 
at Suez, and are on their way by rail to 
Ismailia, while four other engines are close 
at hand. A considerable number of mules 
have also been disembarked, and the or- 
ganisation of the trains proceeds without 
intermission. Were time of less conse- 
quence we might, indeed, have little mis- 
giviug. But any day may bring us face to 
face with the great trouble of inundation. 
Indeed, it is reported, but without con- 
firmation, that Arabi has cut the dams and 
flooded the country around Zagazig. The 
rumour may be dismissed as improbable, 
for the operation would militate more 
against his own movements than ours just 
at present. Another report, however, is 
repeated, to the effect that he has occupied 
Salahieh, and is now busily engaged in 
surrounding it with works. It would be 
strange if the Egyptian troops, wherever 
they found themselves, did not at once go 
to ground, and probably Salahieh will 
shortly rival Tel-el-Kebir or Kafr Dowar 
in strength. The occupation of this point 
was, no doubt, intended to lend a hand to 
the expected Syrian Bedouins; but it will 
also serve the greater purpose of per- 
petually menacing our right flank and 
general line of advance. Therefore, among 
the next movements of Sir Garnet will pro- 
bably be one to drive the enemy out of 
Salahich. If he neglect this his long line 
of communications along the Wady Tumi- 
lat will be constantly harassed, if not se- 
riously compromised, when he makes his 
next move ahead.—Slandard, aie if 
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The Times has received the following 
telegrams from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

F ISMAILIA, Sept. 4, 6 PM. 

As it was feared that some surprise by the 
enemy might be attempted from Salahieh, an 
order was given at the cavalry camp near 
Mahsamch to be on their guard. Accord- 
ingly, Lieutenant-Colonel Gerard, with a 
troop of Bengal Lancers, rode out last even- 


‘ing nine miles across the desert in that di- 


rection to reconnoitre. They came in sight 
of the place and hovered about all night, but 
did not see a living soul. From this it seems 
evident that Arabi has no intention of giving 
us trouble in that quarter by tryingto get round 
on our flank and right rear, and that his 
whole attention is directed to making a stub- 
born stand at Tel-el-Kebir. Our lines of 
communication remain unmolested. The Be- 
douins, although they have shot one or two 
of our men near the front, are apparently 
afraid to make serious raids on the canal or 
the railway to intercept our supplies. Still 
by night they occasion a certain amount of 
risk for the solitary traveller between the 
front and Ismailia. 

There is no talk of an immediate advance 
yet. Sir Garnet's intentions to get as 
many available troops together as possible 
before attempting to make head against the 
strong intrenchments at Tel-el-Kebir are 
doubtless right, as one crushing blow there 
will probably scatter the enemy's forces and 
render serious resistance afterwards abortive. 
The 18th Royal Irish are now bivouacking at 
Mahsamch. The tents and baggage have not 
come up to them yet. The distribution of 
the force remains otherwise the same as it 
was a few days back. The Highland Brigade 
probably will move forward from here in a 
day or two. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

The transport of the commissariat is being 
actively carried on by d means in our 
power, A new means has been devised for 
getting stores to the front—namely, towing 
light draught native barges along the canal 
with relays of mules. This will be an casy 
and expeditious mode, which, with railway 
transport, will enable us soon to accumulate 
at Kassassin sufficient supplies for the army 
to last a fortnight. When this accumulation 
has been made it will serve as a reserve 
depot as the army advances, and be more easily 
accessible than if provisions were transported 
directly from our base. While the depot is 
being drawn upon a regular system of rc- 
plenishing stores will still go on as usual from 
our base. The very ineflicient work which 
the railway has done hitherto has given rise 
to much comment. The Royal Engineers 
have done admirably, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to understand varied and complex 
machinery without a certain experience. We 
undoubtedly require experienced drivers for 
the work. It was known before the army 
left England that we should use the railway 
from Ismailia to Zagazig. The question 
arises, Why was not railway plant, with an 
experienced staff of drivers, provided? 
Almost everything in this respect seems to 
have been left to chance. Matters are mend- 
ing now, and it is hoped that in a few days 
we shall have as much rail transport as we 
require. There is only a single line of rail 
between Zagazig and Ismailia, and the only 
siding is at Mahsameh. Two other sidings 
will be ready shortly. It is not expected that 
we shall have enough provisions up and bo 
ready to advance for at least a week. 

The number of transports on Lake Timsah 
is slightly diminished, some having gone to 
Alexandria, others to England, to return with 
stores. The work of superintending the 
floating transports, of landing thousands of 
men and horses, with guns and stores, has 
been no sinecure, and the task could not have 
been given to a more capable officer than 
Captain Harry Rawson, R.N. The expedi- 
tious and satisfactory manner in which it has 
been accomplished is deserving of the highest 

raise. The steamer Nevada, where he has 

is head-quarters, is continually beset with 
officers of different departments at all hours of 
the day. It is not too much to say that he is 
about the hardest worked officer of the expe- 
dition. The Naval Brigade with light guns 
and Gatlings, will probably be landed here in 
a few days from the fleet lying off Port Said. 


Port Sarn, SEPT. 5, 4 PM. 

Six empty transports arrived from Ismailia 
and proceeded to sea to-day, the Stormeock 
and Recovery each towing two lighters. The 
Government tug Seahorse entered the Canal 
to-day. It is appointed to do towing duties 
on the Canal. The Irthington, with reserve 
ammunition and pontoon train, has just 
arrived. As the Freshwater Canal is falling, 
the water company decided yesterday to turn 
on a supply to the town for only a few hours 
daily. The water is rendered impure in con- 
sequence of the dead bodies of animals being 
thrown into the canal in the neighbourhood of 
Ismailia. The Naval Brigade is using con- 
densed water. The town is tranquil and the 
position unchanged. 


The Standard correspondent at Ismailia 
telegraphed on Tuesday evening :— 

Arabi Pacha is making constant efforts to 
induce the Bedouins to block the Canal by 
firing on vessels and to interfere with the rail- 
way and telegraphic communication. Hitherto 
his success has not been great, but the pipes 
supplying Suez with water were cut yester~ 
day. Fortunately, the mischief is not serious. 
The immediate cause of Gen. Buller’s excur- 
sion yesterday towards Kantara was an alarm 
that Syrian Bedouins were coming, and that 
Egyptian cavalry were to mect them. The 
warning was given through a source which 
could not be disregarded. Tents have becn 
seen on the eastern bank of the Canal ever 
since the day when a bumboat was cap- 
tured and carried off a fortnight ago. 
This boat has not been recovered. It 
was possible, of course, that some of the 
Egyptian Bedouins might have transported 
tents for some reason or other across the 
Canal, but no motive was readily discernible. 
There are a number of people working on the 
Canal near the spot, and some were of opinion 
that the tents belonged to them. However, 
the tents and their occupants alike vanished 
before General Buller’s arrival. All is quict 
at the front. Jere all the work is done 
methodically and well. An excellent system 
of landing has been devised by Captain 
Brackenbury, of the Thalia, and Major Sar- 
torius. Last night I was present when a de- 
tachment of six hundred men belonging to 
different regiments was brought alongside, 
landed on the wharf in pitch darkness, and 
without a moment’s delay or hitch they were 
marched away to their several destinaticns. 
The whole business was completed in ten 
minutes, a feat which speaks volumes for the 
excellence af the system adopted. 


The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Standard, telegraphing on Tuesday night, 
says :— 

Everything is perfectly quict to-day around 
Alexandria, except that the Egyptian working 
parties are, as usual, busy at their entrench- 
ments. Arabi must at least have the credit of- 
utilising to the utmost the practice which 
every Egyptian has from childhood in the use 
of the pick and spade at irrigation ditches and 
banks, and on the great dams of the Nile, I 
learn from a very trustworthy authorily the 
following particulars with respect to the 
Egyptian forces around Alexandria. There 
are ten thousand men at Kafr Dowar, under 
Toulba Pacha, three thousand infantry and a 
thousand cavalry opposite to Fort Meks, under 
Ali Pacha Ruby, and three thousand infantry 
at Aboukir. All these are regulars. There 
are, in addition, large hodic; af Bedouins, 
who roam between these positions, sometimes 

athering at one point, sometimes at another. 
Ve surprise is often expressed at the large 


number of troops reported to have been co’- 
lected by Arabi around Alexandria and at , 
Tol-ol-Kebir, 


it may be useful to point out 


that the Egyptian military system is admirably 
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adapted to secure the maximum of strength 
in war time, with the minimum when the 
army is on a peace footing. Every man who 
has passed through the ranks can be recalled 
to them, and, indeed, the greater portion of 
the male population can, in case of necessity, 
be mustered in the ranks. 

Ismail Pacha on several occasions put from 
fifty to sixty thousand men under arms, 
notably in 1870, when he apprehended a rup- 
ture with Turkey. The report which has for 
the last 24 hours been in circulation, that 
arms, petroleum, and other inflammable 
articles, and naboots, or native bludgeons, 
have been found in a mosque here, has been 
confirmed. The discovery adds force to the 
claims which have been urged by many 
sufferers from the malicious destruction of 
property in Alexandria by the natives, that 
the Wacfs, or religious domains, whose value 
is estimated at many millions sterling, should 
form a guarantee for a loan for the payment 
of compensation. Unquestionably the Ulemas 
and religious bodies were to no slight extent 
responsible for the outbreak, and several have 
been proved to have incited the mob to plun- 
der and fire. They have throughout given 
Arabi and the rebels their warmest support, 
and it would be well if their further power of 
mischief could be curtailed. Rumours are in 
circulation to the effect that Arabi has flooded 
the country above Zagazig. 


WAR PREPARATIONS. 


War Office orders were issued on Tuesday 
for the despatch of 4,000 additional troops to 
the East. Three thousand of these troops are 
to go out for the protection of Alexandria, 
and will leave England on the 15th. The 
other thousand go out as reinforcements for 
the troops at the front. The troops ordered 
for garrison duty at Alexandria are the ist 
Battalion East Kent Regiment, Dover (3d) ; 
ist Battalion Dorsetshire Regiment, Devon- 
vort (39th); 2d Battalion Dublin Fusiliers, 
Manchester (103d). These battalions will go 
out fully provided with ammunition and stand- 
ing camp equipment, including 985 Martini- 
Henry rifles with bayonets, 100,000 rounds of 
ball ammunition, x 400 double tents. The 
troops ordered out as additional reinforce- 
ments to the service troops now in Egypt are 
one officer. and 54 men Foi each of the fol- 
lowing regiments :— 

From Enotanp.—Depot ist Battalion York 
and Lancaster Regiment, Pontefract (65th), 
to join the 1st Battalion of the same regiment 
in Egypt; 1st Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, Devonport (32d), to join 
the 2d Battalion (46th); 2d Battalion Royal 
Highlanders, Portsmouth (73d), to join the 
1st Battalion same regiment (42d); 2d Bat- 
talion Gordon Highlanders, Portsmouth (92d), 
as reinforcement for the ist Battalion (75th), 
already out; Depot East Surrey Regi- 
ment (31st), to join the 1st Battalion of the 
Sussex Regiment (35th), at Cyprus; 2d Bat- 
talion Berkshire Regiment, Gosport (66th), as 
reinforcements for the 1st Battalion of Berk- 
shire Regiment (49th), at Alexandria; 2d 
Battalion Shropshire Light Infantry, Park- 
hurst (85th), to join the ist Battalion Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry (53d), in Egypt ; Depot 
2d Battalion Manchester Regiment, Ashton 
(96th), to reinforce the 2d Battalion same 
regiment, in the East. 

From Scortanp.—tst Battalion Highland 
Light Infantry, Glasgow (Tist), to join the 
2d Battalion Highland Light Infantry (74th), 
in Egypt ; Depot ist Battalion Cameron 
Highlanders, in Alexandria ; Depot ist Bat- 
talion Seaforth Highlanders Fort George 
(72d), to join the ist Battalion Seaforth High- 
landers in Egypt. 

From Ireranp.—2nd Battalion Connaught 
Rangers, Curragh (94th), to join the ist Bat- 
talion in Egypt; 2d Battalion Royal West 
Kent Regiment, Dublin (97th), to join the 1st 
Battalion (50th) in Egypt; Depot ist Battalion 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, Armagh (87th), to re- 
inforce the 1st Battalion in Egypt; 2nd Bat- 
talion South Staffordshire Regiment, Tralee 
(80th), to join the 1st Battalion‘at Alexandria; 
ist Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps (60th), 
as reinforcements for the 3d Battalion (60th), 
at Alexandria; ist Battalion Derbyshire 
Regiment, Castlebar (45th), to join the 2nd 
Battalion, same regiment at Alexandria. 

There are also ordered to embark in the 
P. and O. steamer Nizam, on the 12th inst., 
direct for Alexandria, two officers and 104 
men of each of the following battalions :—ist 
Battalion Coldstream Guards, to join the 2d 
Battalion; 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
to strengthen the 2d Battalion; 2d Battalion 
Scots Guards, to reinforce the 1st Battalion in 
Egypt. 

A large quantity of ammunition for the 16- 
pounder and 13-pounder batteries now in 
Egypt is being rapidly prepared in the Royal 
Laboratory at Weolwich, or shipment in the 
Tana, reserve store vessel, loading at the 
Royal Arsenal. The supply for the 13-pounder 
guns comprises 3,500 rounds of Shrapnel 
filled shell, 900 rounds of common shell, 200 
rounds of case shot, and 4,000 rounds of filled 
cartridges. For the 16-pounder guns there 
are being prepared and shipped 3,000 rounds 
of Shrapnel shell, 1,000 rounds of common 
shell, 200 rounds of case shot, and 4,000 


rounds of filled cartridges. The time fuzes_ 


are composed of meal povo, every half inch 
representing a second of time, so that the 
shells can be timed to explode at any desired 
moment, within a quarter of a second, extend- 
ing up to fifteen seconds. 

The steam transport Copia arrived at Wool- 
wich Arsenal on Tuesday for the purpose of 
taking on board the Light Siege Train. Gangs 
of men were employed in the afternoon in 
taking the gun carriages on to the Pier, and 
taking them to picces ready for shipment. 
Great efforts are being made to get the vessel 
off this week. 

Nearly five hundred of the Army Reserve 
men who have just rejoined the colours were 
embarked for Egypt on Tuesday on board the 
P. and O. steamer Lombardy in the Albert 
Docks. Colonel W. Allen, who goes to join 
the Staff, is senior officer in command; and 
another Staff officer who takes passage with 
him is Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. C. Gathorne 
Hardy, whose father, Viscount Cranbrook, 
late Secretary of State for Indian, was one of 
the spectators assembled to bid the troops 
farewell. 

Captain J. L. B. Templer, 7th Battalion 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps (Militia Battalion), 
has been selected for special service with the 
Expeditionary Force in Egypt in connection 
with the balloon service’about to be organized 
in popport of the present operations. 

Sir Ralph Thompson has, on behalf of the 
War Office, intimated to the Rev. Robert 
Black, of Dundalk, the convener of the Irish 
General Assembly's Mission io Soldiers and 
Sailors, that two Presbyterian chaplains have 
been sent out for the discharge of duty in 
connection with the troops in Egypt, and fur- 
ther that Sir Garnet Wolseley has received 
instructions to apply for others should he 
consider their services necessary, 

ee 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PHILHARMONIC THEATRE. 
—At an early hour on Wednesday morning 
the Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, was de- 
stroyed by fire. Shortly before one o'clock a 
constable saw fire issuing through the roof of 
the building, and immediately gave the alarm. 
The Farringdon-rogd and Essex-road fire 
stations being in the vicinity, engines from 
those stations soon arrived, and were quickly 
followed by about eight others. The fire con- 
tinued burning until about twenty minutes to 
three o'clock, when it was subdued. The 
greater part of the roof is gone, and, although 
the galleries remain, the contents of the body 
of the theatre, with the exception of a few 
soats at the back, are entirely destroyed. The 
Philharmonic was open on Tuesday night, and 
the usual performances toak place. The 
theatre was clased at about twelve o'clock, 
and nearly an hour elapsed before the fire 
was observed; no cause can be assigned. 
The property and dressing-rooms and refresh- 
i ment bars are uninjured, the fire being con- 

fined ta the main structure, 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BALMORAL CASTLE, TUESDAY. 

The Queen walked-in the morning yesterday 
with Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of 
Connaught, and in the afternoon her Majesty 
drove out with the Duchess of Connaught, at- 
tended by Lady Southampton and the Hon. 
Harriet Phipps. Princess Beatrice, attended 
by Miss Bauer, went out riding. The Earl and 
Countess of Kenmare, Lady Margaret Browne, 
and Viscount Castlerosse had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 


The Duke and Duchess of Westminster ar- 
rived at Clivedon on Tuesday from a tour in 
Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The Duchess of Beaufort has arrived at 30, 
Charles-street, to be present at the marriage 
of Colonel FitzRoy Somerset with Mrs. Hart- 
ley, of Lye-grove House, Gloucestershire. 

The Earl and-Countess of Loudoun have 
left Willesley Hall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, for 
Derwent Hall, Derbyshire, on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. 

The Earl of Zetland left Kirkwall on Tues- 
day, accompanied by the Hon. John C. Dun- 
das, M.P., and Mr. Gold, his chamberlain, to 


-pay a visit to the island of South Ronaldshay. 


Viscountess Clifden has left Dover House, 
Whitehall, for her son’s seat in Northamp- 
tonshire. Colonel Stirling is daily expected 
to return from the south of France. 

Lord Charles Scott has arrived at Montagu 
House, Whitchall, from Portsmouth, where 
his ship was paid- off last week. 

The marriage between Sir Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, Knight of Kerry, and Miss Bischoff- 
sheim takes place in London early in Octo- 


er. 

The condition of Sir George Grey at Fal- 
loden is very critical. 

Mr. Mountague Bernard died on Saturday 
at his country residence, Overcross, near 
Ross, in Herefordshire. Mr. Bernard was 
the third son of Mr. Charles Bernard, of 
Eden, Jamaica, and was born at Tibberton 
Court, Gloucestershire, on January 28, 1820. 
After passing through Sherborne School he 
became a scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
He afterwards graduated in law, and was 
called to the bar in May, 1846, at Lincoln’s 
inn. In 1859 he returned to Oxford as the 
first occupant of the chair of international 
law and diplomacy, which had been founded 
out of the revenues of All Souls’ College by 
the University Commissioners of 1834. In 
1871 Mr. Bernard was chosen to be one of 
the high commissioners who eventually signed 
the Treaty of Washington. He was imme- 
diately afterwards made a Privy Councillor, 
and a few months later a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Council. He was 
promoted by his university to the degree of 
D.C.L. He had been some years previously 
elected by All Souls’ College to be a fellow 
of that society. In 1872 he was appointed to 
assist Sir R. Palmer in presenting the British 


‘case to the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva. 


In 1874 he resigned his professorship and 
left Oxford. He served in the same year on 
the commission for inquiring into the duties 
of commanders of British vessels with refer- 
ence to fugitive slaves, and in 1877 he was 
appointed a member of the University of Ox- 
ford Commission. 


THE PRIMATE. 

The reports of the condition of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury issued by his medical 
attendant are so guardedly worded that, al- 
though the improvement which began on 
Sunday has continued, it is evidently yet too 
soon to speak in very sanguine terms of the 
progress made. On the other hand, perhaps 
there has been some unnecessary alarm felt 
with regard to the actual present state of the 
patient. It is true that Dr. Carpenter has 
thought it better not to allow the Archbishop 
to see or converse with friends at present, or 
to let him be troubled with affairs of business, 
but all the members of the family, his three 
daughters, and his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Randall Davidson, are with him hourly, one 
or other of them by turns being always in the 
room, besides a trained nurse or his valet. His 
mind remains perfectly clear and he is read to 
occasionally and talked to on matters of an 
unexciting character, though he is not tempted 
to enter into conversation. Even so intimate 
a friend as the Bishop of Dover, who is stay- 
ing in the house, does not visit him at pre- 
sent. Dr. Carpenter’s morning bulletin on 
Tuesday read :—‘‘ The improvement noted 
yesterday in the Archbishop’s condition is 
maintained this morning.” The evening 
bulletin was as follows :—‘‘ The Archbishop’s 
condition continues satisfactory.” Dr. Car- 
penter did not remain at Addington on Tues- 
day night. 


—___¢——____ 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM THE ‘f WoRLD.”) 

Change of living, combined with Homburg 
air and water, is having a sensible effect on 
the health and appearance of the Prince of 
Wales. H.R.H. takes two baths daily, com- 
posed of pine extract, Mannheim salt, and iron 
water, and is visibly thinner. He is a great 
deal with the American set, in which is Miss 
Chamberlaine, who is supposed ta be a beauty. 
He goes about without any sort of state, is 
seen all day watking and playing lawn-tennis, 
and at night dines on the terrace of the 
Kurhaus. 

The Princess of Wales and her childrenare 
living very quietly at Wiesbaden, where two 
hotels have been taken for the Royal party. 
The King and Queen of Denmark and their 
suite, and the Princess of Wales and her 
suite, live together as one large family party, 
and rarely appear in public. 

The Duchess of Connaught will remain with 
her Majesty until decisive intelligence is re- 
ceived from Egypt; and the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice will stay in the Highlands 
till the middle of November, returning to the 
Isle of Wight the third week in December. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s private letters are 
full of praise of the Life Guards, whom he 
now sets the highest value upon, with the 
other troops belonging to the Household 
Cavalry now in Egypt. The voyage in the 
Calabria proved the magnifigent physique and 
excellent discipline of the men, which Sir 
Garnet recognised at once; and it may prove 
to the reformers of the service that old 
soldiers, whether they have served only in 
London and Windsor garrisons or hayo gone 
on foreign service, are, after all, the real 
backbone of her Majesty's troops. The 
famous charge of Balaclava was enacted over 
again on the plains of the desert, when the 
troops rode straight through the Egyptian 
guns, through blinding clouds of dust. 

Some one or other in high place in or 
about Pall Mall will have to bear the blame 
of the mismanaged land transport service in 
Egypt. Sir-Garnet will hardly escape him- 
self, although the responsibility probably 
rests with the wire-pullers and holders of the 
public purse. The news of the breakdown of 
the transport, notwithstanding its ‘‘ mea- 
greness,” was unmistakable. 1 have heard of 
one small mess of ‘ curled darlings,” whom 
a week or two ago venison or foie-gras would 
scarcely have tempted, dining off a few bits 
of biscuit and one onion, their joy being im- 
mense at discovering that one of their num- 
ber had hunted up a tin of chocolate-milk. 
Such privation may be treated, as it was en- 
dured, as rather a grim joke, It is far other- 
wise with the sufferings of the sick „and 
wounded without indispensable medicines, 
which the peccant and incompetent transport 
had been totally inadequate to su ply. The 
efficiency of the hitherto well-fed troop- 
horses of the heavies must have been sorely 
tried by the want of corn ; and the health and 
vigour of British troops will soon break 
down if the men are kept on short commons. 
Asa matter of fact, a fighting man without 
food is like a locomotive without fuel. Worse 
than all was the risk which General Graham's 
brigade ran when defending Kassassin, from 
tho shortness of rifle ammunition.’ This 


hap 


= PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


‘| proves that the small-arm reserves are not 


yet properly organised, or that their men and 
horses have been diverted to other branches 
of supply. $ 
I should not like to argue matters with Sir 
Baker Russell if we had a difference of opi- 
nion on active service. The story goes that in 
the short expedition against Secocoeni which 
Russell commanded, a settler came and set up 
a grog-shop within our lines. To keep the 
troops sober and steady is the great aim and 
object of every British commander, so Sir 
Baker at once ordered the enterprising P bli- 
can to clear out. The latter hesitated, but on 
a second more peremptory command moved 
just across our frontier line, -and still within 
easy access of the camp. From this point he 
insolently refused to budge, saying he was not ° 
on British soil, and our law could not touch 
him ; whereupon Sir Baker sent him an ulti- 
matum to the effect that he would hang him 
in front of his own shanty if he had not made 
tracks before daylight next morning. The 


-trader moved on, and Russell would as cer- 


tainly have carried out his threat, as Picton 
would have hanged the commissariat officer 
who was doubtful as to the supply of his 
division. 

Martial law isa ticklish thing to try conclu- 
sions with. The position of camp-followers, 
in which general term all civilians, from a dis- 
tinguished traveller or war correspondent to 
the lowest sutler, are included, has been im- 
proved of late under the new Army Discipline 
Act. But in the old Crimean days all people 
out of uniform were at the tender mercies of 
the provost-marshal, and he had very wide 
power. On one occasion, towards the end of 
the war, an eminent, but long-suffering, firm 
of London tailors despatched ‘‘ our Mr. So- 
and-so” to collect outstanding accounts. It 
was never clearly made out whether the 
peoa was applied to for a cheque ; 

ut what is certain is that he picked up ‘* our 
Mr. So-and-so” drunk and disorderly in Kadi- 
koi town. In half a minute the unhappy 
civilian was tied up and treated to a couple of 
dozen. The poor man returned next day to 
England a sadder and a sorer man. 

Gallant rides are evidently the fashion, nat 
only with the military officers, but with those 
nondescripts, the war correspondents, who 
share all the trials and dangers of a campaign, 
and are yet classed as non-combatants. 
Archibald Forbes will have to look to his 
laurels. His most dashing exploits are nearly 
rivalled by the adventurous journey made b: 
Mr. J. C. Cameron, the correspondent of the 
Standard, who rode through the desert from 
Kassassin to Ismailia, alone and in the middle 
of the night, with the news of our success. 
He had already been in the saddle all day, 
and had accompanied the cavalry in their long 
flank march and final charge: but he saw his 
duty, and did it like a man. The consequence 
was that the paper he so pluckily serves was 
the only one which had a good account of the 
Kassassin fight. 

I have reason to believe that an attempt 
will be made by the group led by Mr. Parnell 
to buy further concessions to Irish ideas re- 
garding land from the Cabinet by an offer to 
support the cléture by a bare majority. This 
second Treaty of Kilmainham is gravely dis- 
cussed in the inner circle of the League, and 
its organ, the Freeman’s Journal, has recently 
given ominous hints that it may he the duty 
of the Parnellites to support the clôture, 
though ‘‘nominally directed” against their 
own outrageous conduct in Parliament. Such 
a valte-face sounds too strange for credence ; 
but it is widely reported to be true in Dublin 

Nationalist circles, and generally believed. 

A ride of seventy miles in a day on a tri- 
cycle is undeniably a good ride, so what are 
we to say of a ride of 1,040 miles in fourteen 
days, which gives a rate of over seventy-four 
miles per day? This feat was performed by 
Mr. Alfred Nixon, a gentleman of a far from 
robust appearance, hut very well trained for 
such an undertaking. He rode from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats; so the roads over 
which he travelled were in parts the reverse 
of favourable, and his achievement must bo 
set down as an extraordinary one. I hope, 
however, that Mr. Nixon’s success will not 
induce a number of half-trained imitators to 
attempt the journey, which has now been 
satisfactorily accomplished by a “ bone- 
shaker,” a modern spider-wheel bicycle, and 
a tricycle. 

From Sydney comes a story anent that bla- 
tant producer of supernatural noise, the siren, 
one of which is fitted on board HM S. Nelson. 
“A poor old Scotch body,” on hearing its 
roar, rushed to her husband, exclaiming, 
“Eh, John, it’s come at last! That’s the 
Archangel’s last trump, mon! It’s the last 
day!” The ‘‘eldritch” shrieks had been 
again and again repeated before she became 
‘© reassured.” z 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

We take the following from the Atheneum : 

—Some weeks ago we stated our intention of 
printing a considerable mass of correspondence 
throwing light on the life of Lord Byron. 
Since this announcement was made we have 
received an intimation that the publication of 
these letters would be distasteful to several 
members of the Leigh and Byron families. 
This is somewhat surprising, for, as we men- 
tioned, the effect of publishing the corre- 
spondence—and a further examination con- 
firms the opinion we expressed—would be to 
prove the groundlessness of the horrible 
suggestions made public in 1869, and we 
should have supposed that the representatives 
of the Leigh family would have desired to see 
Mrs. Leigh’s memory cleared of the asper- 
sions of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. There is 
nothing in the documents that does not re- 
dound to the credit of Lord Byron and his 
sister. Still, as we wish as far as may be to 
defer to the wishes of their relatives, we shall 
not for the present take further steps in the 
matter. 

Messrs. Longman, Green, and Co. annaunce 
a new monthly magazine, to be published at 
sixpence. The first number will appear on 
November 1. Leaving the discussion of 
politics and religion to the established Re- 
views, it will be devoted mainly to pure lite- 
rature, especially of a light character. Alto- 
gether, if we read the prospectus aright, its 
aim will be to reach that large class of tho 
public which demands to be interested as 
well as instructed. Following a practice that 
is now becoming almost universal, the articles 
(or, at least, most of them) will be signed. 
The list of those who have promised contri- 
butions includes m well-known names. 
The title of this new venture will be Long- 
man’s Magazine, 

Mr. George Meredith, many will be glad to 
hear, has nearly finished a new novel, 

The second edition of ‘Natural Religion” 
isat press. It will contain a full Preface, in 
which the author answers some of the objec- 
tions of some of his crities. 

Among the MSS, left by the late Mr. James 
Thomson is a long symbolical poem entitled 
“ The Doom of-a City,” written so far back as 
1857. Mr. Thomson destroyed whatever he 
had written before that date. Another early 
unpublished poem is ‘‘ The Happy Poet,” a 
companion piece ta “ The Lord of the Castle 
of Indolence.” No definite arrangements 
have yet been made for the publication of Mr. 
Thomson’s remains, but it is probable that 
the criticisms (which include articles on Wil- 
liam Blake, Heine, Leopardi, Shelley), will 
be issued before the poems. 

Messrs, Sampson Low announce for imme- 
diate publication a new ‘book by Lady 
Brassey, entitled ‘‘Tahiti.” It will be illus- 
trated with autotypes, after photographs taken. 
specially by Colonel Stuart Wortley. 

Mr. Cecil Bendall, Fellow of Caius Collage, 
is likely to be appointed Assistant in the 
Oriental Department of Printed Books at the 
pama Museum in succession to the late Dr. 

aas. 

The late Mr. Charles J. Kieckham, who-was 
prominently connected with the:Fenian-¢éen- 
Spiracy, was -also «at one time -known’as'a 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


ay Great Britain. 
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FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

From Egypt to Madagascar isa long cry. 
Yet, at the very moment when diplomacy 
can least afford to spend time over the 
Malagasy and their affairs, the precipitate 
action of the French Consul at Tamatave 
has forced them on the attention of Europe. 
Queen Ranavalona has accredited an Em- 
bassy to the Powers, for the purpose at 
once of protesting against the acts of M. 
Baudais and Captain Le Timbre, and of 
explaining the present crisis. These En- 
yoys, consisting of an officer named Ravon- 
inahitriniarivo, and four Attachés, were 
due in London on Wednesday. However, 
it would appear that M. Le Timbre has 
taken upon himself to prohibit the French 
mail steamer from conveying the Am- 
hassador and his Suite to Europe, and, 
what is still more extraordinary, he has 
threatened the Malagasy Gavernment that 
if they attempt to despatch their Represen- 
tative in the Antanarivo, the sole vessel 
which they possess, ke would seize it. 
French Consuls have of late years 
assumed extraordinary powers and 
been permitted some license. Yet 
until we are undeceived we can only ex- 
press a hope that the acts of MM. Bau- 
dais and Le Timbre are specimens of un- 
authorised zeal, and not the outcome of a 
«eliberate policy on the part of the French 
Government. The acts of which Queen 
Ranavalona’s Ministers complain are, 
briefly stated, that they have been forced 
to pay an indemnity for killing two Arabs 
from the French Comoro Isle of Mayotta, 
who had, contrary to law and Treaty, at- 
tempted to run a cargo of slaves on the 
north-west coast of Madagascar ; and the 
seizure of certain native flags hoisted by 
two Sakalava Chiefs on the same terri- 
tory, which the Consul declares—in spite 
of the Treaty of 1865, renouncing all claim 
to the mainland—to be French soil. For 
the ‘‘ outrage ” the Malagasy Government 
' have paid, under protest, a heavy indem- 
nity, and to enforce the assumed rights in 
the latter case French gunboats have 
entered the harbours, and appear to 
be acting in a very high-handed man- 
ner. How far the actual state of 
affairs is exaggerated it is needless for 
us to speculate upon. The national 
rivalries and antipathies between the 
French and English, as represented by the 
missionaries of their respective countries, 
are very fierce throughout the island. The 
seen and Court profoss the Reformed 
Faith, and are favourably disposed to the 
British clergy, to whom Madagascar owes 
so much. The agents of the London 
Missionary Society have introduced letters 
and science among the people. There is 
already a considerable literature in the 
Malagasy tongue, and numerous schools, 
churches, and other means of instruction 
-are scattered throughout the country. - Un- 
der the enlightened rule of Radama II., 
‘Rasoherina, and the present Sovereign, 
Christianity has been so encouraged that 
“races of the persecution under Ranavola 
I. have nearly disappeared, and, unless 
the island is to be plunged into war and 
anarchy to gratify the ambition of a Con- 
sul who seems anxious to play the part of 
M. Roustan in Tunis, a bright future is in 
store for a race which has so readily ac- 
cepted the better part of European culture. 
‘For more than two eenturies after its dis- 
covery by the Portuguese, this great Afri- 
ean island, twice the size of England and 
Wales, and inhabited by some two anda 
half million souls, was the prey of Euro- 
pean rovers. Pirates rioted in its bays, 
and Dutch, Portuguese, and English 
adventurers made various tentative 
efforts to establish themselves on 
the coast. But either the hostility 
of the natives or the unhealthiness of the 
flat, swampy land which circles the lofty 
interior plateau, on which the capital is 
built, forced them to desist. The French 
were, however, more persistent. Again 
‘and again they seized strips of the shore, 
‘and though compelled again and again to 
leave, they managed in time to establish 
such a colourable claim to colonisation 
‘that there is actually in existence a semi- 
{ficial work by M. Barbie du Bocage 
which asserts that the island has been a 
« possession Francaise depuis 4642.” In 
1810, both Bourbon and Mauritius were 
captured by the British, and in these con- 
quests were included any actual or fancied 
colonies, dependencies, or military posts 
which the French held in Madagascar. In 
4817 England, on her part, renounced all 
„claims to Malagasy soil, by a Treaty which 
bound Radama I. to suppress the export 
‘slavery of his dominions. Having no longer 
‘any political rights, even m the shadowy 
form they professed to have prior to the 
Napoleonic wars, the Jesuits aimed at re- 
couping the temporal losses of their country 
iby spiritual victories. The result was that, 
incensed at the pretensions of the missiona- 
wies, a cruel persecution began, which 
lasted for twenty-five years, and led in 
4845 to an ill-advised Anglo-French at- 
tack upon the Port of Tamatave, The dis- 
turbances in the island were further taken 
advantage of by the French by their ob- 
taining in 1839 the cession of the Island of 
Nosibe, which they still hold, and the 
Sakalava territory on the mainland. This 
cession was never acknowledged by the 
Hovas, who soon afterwards beceme the 
sole rulers of the country. They have in- 
variably refused to permit any foreigner to 
buy land, and as late as 1865 the Govern- 
ment paid a million of francs to a French 
Company by way of compensation for their 
repudiation of some mining concessions 
obtained from Ranavalona J. Nor until 
the last few weeks have the French ever 
attempted to establish themselves on the 
mainland, the Isles of Nosibe on the 
West, and St. Mary on the East coast 
being their sole recognised Mala- 
gasy possessions, though even these 
spats were obtained by treating with a 
tribe in rebellion against their lawful 
Sovereign. Finally, in 1866, by acknow- 
ledging Queen Rasoherina as Monarch of 
the entire island, they renounced, as it 
was believed for ever, their old claim to 
žhe Sovereignty of & part of Madagascar. 
At is, therefore, puzzling to find M. Bau- 
dais, whilst exacting compensation from 
the Antananarivo authorities for an out- 
rage committed on their soil, inconsistently 


asserting that very region to be French 
territory. Hither it is French, in which 
case the Malagasy Government cannot be 
responsible for anything done there, or it 
is Malagasy, when, of course, the claim 
now put forward is absolutely untenable. 
—Standard. 


— 


THE MILITARY CONVENTION. 


To all appearance the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention is at last to be signed, the pro- 
clamation of Arabi as a rebel at last issued, 
and the landing of Turkish troops in Egypt 
about to become an accomplished fact. 
They are not there yet ; it has, by the mere 
lapse of time and the constant hitches in 
the programme, become difficult to believe 
that they ever will be there. But they 
probably may be sent, anda difficult task 
will be prepared for their commanders and 
for those English officers who are charged 
with whatever may be the polite equivalent 
for their surveillance. Arabi having been 
proclaimed a rebel, the next point of in- 
terest is the inquiry what will come of that. 
Will the Egyptians believe it or will 
Abdallah Nedim, that literary man, deal 
with the proclamation as he dealt with the 
bombardment? Will Arabi, a new Corio- 
lanus, determine to proclaim the Sultan 
as the Sultan has proclaimed him, and set 
up one of the numerous claimants of the 
Caliphate in his room? The most pro- 
bable result is that the proclamation 
will be partly ignored and partly de- 
nounced as a forgery by Arabi and 
his party. It may have some effect 
from the religious point of view—it is not 
likely to have very much from the poli- 
tical. The most reasonable of the many 
opinions which have been formed and ex- 
pressed on the whole subject is that poli- 
tical opinion cannot be said to exist in the 
majority of the Egyptian people as yet. 
They are not poetically, but literally here- 
ditary bondsmen, and though much has 
been done to free them of late they have 
not yet acquired even the knowledge of 
facts which is preliminary to political 
judgment. They pay their taxes to the 
nearest man with a big stick, and serve 
as soldiers under the man who has got 
most power inhis hands. No doubt there 
is a small faction—or, not to use an invi- 
dious word, a small party—which con- 
sciously, and to a certain extent intelli- 
gently, desires political freedom, and 
perhaps national independence. No doubt 
there is a larger party who, seeing 
their advantage in Arabism, are Ara- 
bists. There are some who really re- 
verence the Sultan as the head of their 
religion; there are others who hate 
him as a Turk; there are others who 
simply make use of his name as Gascon 
nobles used to call themselves subjects of 
the king of England rather than of France 
or Navarre, ‘‘ because he is further off.” 
But all, or almost all, are shut off by their 
ignorance of European languages, Euro- 
pean thought, and the facts of European 
life from appreciating the facts of the situ- 
ation, and it has been sufficiently proved 
already that no artifice or audacity will be 
spared by their leaders tu keep them in 
ignorance. On paper the proclamation 
and the arrival of Turkish troops ought to 
produce a great effect on the rebellion. In 
fact, it is more probable that it may pro- 
duce a small effect, or no effect at all. The 
probable inconvenience to English mili- 
tary operations and to English diplo- 
macy is unfortunately less dubious, unless 
the Sultan should happily have been per? 
suaded that straightforward carrying out 
of his undertaking, now that he has at last 
made up his mind to it, is the most 
profitable, as it certainly is the most 
honourable, policy.—Daily News. 


THE SULTAN. 

In all Europe there is no sovereign more 
interesting or perhaps we may add more 
able than the monarch who has just yielded 
a reluctant assent to the Military Conven- 
tion. Abdul Hamid, although not ‘‘a 
riding Sultan,” like some of the more 
famous of his ancestors, whose ubiquitous 
presence was felt in every province of their 
Empire, is nevertheless -one of the most 
remarkable Sovereigns of the house of 
Othman. Called from the seclusion of the 
harem bya revolution to govern an empire 
torn by intestine feuds and menaced by 
foreign invasion, he has displayed in no 
ordinary measure the faculty of statesman- 
ship, as statesmanship is understood in the 
East. Adroitly placing himself at the head 
of the Panislamist movement, he has at- 
tained and kept a position which at his 
accession seemed impossible. Like the 
Hapsburg, he has prospered under disas- 
ters, and treaties which partitioned his 
dominions seemed only to extend his 
prestige. In the spirit of Canning’s gran- 
diloquent boast, he called a New World 
into existencé to redress the balance of the 
Old. His territorial possessions were 
diminished, but his spiritual influence in- 
creased. Turkey might be truncated, but 
the spirit of Is}am was revived, and what 
he lost as Sultan he more than regained as 
Caliph. This change was not due to 
the influence of able councillors. Abdul 
Hamid is his own adviser. His 
Ministers are clerks, and by no means 
permanent clerks. The Palace not 
the Porte is the centre of power, and 
the Sultan, uncontrolled save by his black 
eunuch and his Tripolitan confessor, is 
the absolute ruler of his empire. All eon- 
trol is concentrated in his hands, from the 
conclusion of a treaty to the promotion of 
a cook. As he has made himself the centre 
of the Ottoman Empire, he has tried with 
no small success to make the Yildiz Kiosk 
the eéntre of the Moslem world. The pro- 
secution of the two ambitions involves him 
in endless perplexities, from which nothing 
but his exceeding shrewdness and gift of 
intrigue could extricate him. He has 
escaped so often, and contrived so dex- 
tepously to reconcile such apparently irre- 
concilable interests, that it is difficult not 
to regret that he should have been run to 
earth at last. Further evasion, however, 
was impossible; even the last resource of 
delay was no longer available; and Abdul 
Hamid has accepted the inevitable. Arabi 
has been proclaimed a rebel and the Con- 
vention has been accepted, but probably 
not even the Treaty of San Stefano occa 
sioned the Sultan more bitter regret: Dire 
indeed is the humiliation which has at last 
overtaken the Caliph. To denounce his 
own agent as a rebel and to consent to go 
to Egypt as the subordinate of the infidel 
in‘crushing the man who is upholding the 
flag of Islam against Christendom is a fate 
from which a Sultan at any time might 
well recoil with horror and disgust. But 
what must it not have cost the Caliph, 
within two months of the time when the 
long-looked-for Mahdy is expected to ap- 
pear.!—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley’s prolonged inacti- 
vity has probably been unavoidable, but it 
is certainly producing the most deplorable 
results. The spirits of the best troops 
cannot but be injuriously affected by such 
delay. Dash and enterprise alike are 
sapped; grumbling and despondency 
will too certainly supervene. Worse than 
all, health suffers with the temper in such 
a trying climate. It is well known that 
soldiers constantly on the move ahead 
will resist morbific influences to which 
they soon succumb if halted and checked 
for any time. These causes, as our corre- 
spondent tells us, are clearly at work in 
Egypt, and, as might have been expected, 
we hear of a suspicious increase of sick- 
ness in the forces operating from Ismailia. 
Although Egypt is not deemed an‘espe- 
cially unhealthy country, certain disorders 
are more or less endemic, and likely to 
affect men exposed to the hardships and 
privations of a campaign. We have 
heard little as yet of ophthalmia, which 
was once a frightful scourge. Possibly the 
precautions taken in supplying our troops 
with blue spectacles has protected them so 
far against the irritating sandgrit of the 
desert, or the prompt application of 
sulphate of zinc may have effectually cured 
any cases that haveoccurred. But another 
more or less indigenous disease, dysentery 
—always more or less prevalent among 
the fellaheen—has begun to show itself in 
the army, and will be difficult to eradicate. 
Care in diet and prompt treatment may do 
much to keep down the disease, but where 
water is bad and insufficient, and the 
system of supplies still inchoate and in- 
complete, the first is difficult to compass, 
while the second is hardly possible in field 
hospitals under a tropical sun. Dysentery 
soon decimates an army; those it attacks 
are not necessarily carried off, but they 
are certain to be hors de combat for several 
months. Should the disease unhappily 
develope into an epidemic it must very 
speedily reduce Sir Garnet's effective 
strength. He has thus, in the sanitary 
point of view, additional reasons for re- 
suming the offensive without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay. It is satisfactory to 
learn, therefore, that the various arrange- 
ments for forwarding supplies are rapidly 
approaching completion. The usefulness 
of the railway will soon be largely in- 
creased. Several locomotives have reached 
Ismailia, and are now available; shunts 
and sidings have been laid down to 
facilitate the train service, and the Canal 
is being used for flat-bottomed boats, 
drawn by horses, after the manner of 
canals in this country. These stre- 
nuous exertions are producing a marked 
effect. Two hundred tons of stores are 
daily forwarded to the front, and it is said 
that the advanced magazines and depots 
will soon be full enough to supply the 
troops for threedays. The absence of any 
decisive movement on the side of Ismailia 
naturally reacts upon Alexandria. The 
chronic unrest of that turbulent city, with 
its seething population of disaffected vaga- 
bonds, threatens day by day to expand to 
serious proportions, We have seemingly 
but few friends in Alexandria. Other 
Europeans scarcely conceal their dislike, 
and lose no chance of inveighing against 
the conduct of our troops, whose want of 
discipline, as evinced in our minor offences, 
our present mild military rule seems 
powerless to repress. Natives of all classes 
count the hours to Arabi’s triumphant 
return, which to them grows more pro- 
bable the longer he is able to keep the 
field without a check. Sir Evelyn Wood 
will, therefore, find it no easy task to 
keep the peace within the limits of his 
command. So far, fortunately, the enemy 
shows no desire to add to his troubles. 
His position is certainly strong, if not quite 
impregnable. No general attack upon our 
lines could be made even now without 
serious risks. By and bye, when Lake 
Mareotis is navigable, it would be 
still more difficult, as our gunboats 
and vessels of light draught will 
be able to take the whole of the enemy's 
entrenchments in reverse. But although 
the work of cutting the dykes at Meks has 
already commenced, the flooding of the 
great salt marsh must be a very slow ope- 
ration. Some time must elapse before the 
Mediterranean can enter the Lake, and it 
is calculated that a couple of months will 
be needed, even at the greatest rate of in- 
flux, to cover the surface with water deep 
enough for vessels of the lightest draught. 
It is quite clear that the enemy now facing 
us at Tel-el-Kebir is by no means supine 
or inactive. On the contrary, our own 
want of mobility and the lengthened halt 
after our short spasmadic advance seem 
to encourage Arabi to display no little 
effrontery. The news of his movements 
to our right flank towards Salahieh, al- 
though not substantiated, is more than 
probable, and indicates that he is not dis- 
posed to sit still and await us in his in- 
trenchments. Clearer and more positive 
evidence of this is afforded by his bold 
reconnoissance up to the very teeth of 
our posts at Kassassin. Yesterday's 
affair, according to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
own despatch, was nothing mope than a 
cavalry skirmish and interchange of shots. 
Yet it argues an amount of boldness and 
dash creditable to the Egyptian forces, but 
no less grayely indicative of their strength 
and audacity. They may, indeed, he able 
to check and confuse our own reconnoitr- 
ing parties when the time comes for the 
next advance. But that adyanee cannot 
now be much longer delayed. The diffi- 
culties of transport are fast disappearing 
before the energetic action and under the 
personal supervision of the General-in- 
Chief ; and they will soon be felt less and 
less as the various contributions of wheeled 
plant and baggage animals arrive, These 
are probably available by this time in 
sufficient numbers to justifya new and 
more continuous forward movement. The 
direction of this will be no doubt towards 
Zagazig, which Tel-el-Kebir directly 
covers ; but it is just possible that Wolse- 
Jey will try to give Tel-el-Kebir the go-by 
and manœuvre mope to his left, towards 
Belbeis, where he could again strike the 
railway, and reach the upper waters of the 
Ismailia Canal. Belbeis is not much more 
than thirty miles from Cairo, and the in- 
tervening space is fertile and rich in sup- 
plies, while upon the left a trackless desert 
would cover Wolseley’s left as he moved. 
—Standarf. 
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The Times has recejved the following 
despatches from its correspondents at 
Kassassin and Ismailia :— 

KAssassIN, Serr. 5. 

Į rode gut narth-west early this marninz 
from the heights, er rather sand-keaps, hor» 
dering the scene of the famous charge, from 
which a full view of the surrounding country 


,makes matters 


1] can be had. Nothing showed directly north 


or west ; but on the south of the Canal evi- 
dence of the increasing boldness of the enemy 
was manifest. Nearly three miles south-west 
of Kassassin stands the little town of Yorein, 
a collection of mud huts surrounded by a wall, 
which seem to be entirely deserted, except 
that a few quiet-looking countrymen were 
standing about on’ the banks of the Canal. 
Further west about a mile was a tent formed 
of a very large piece of canvas stretched over 
a bar. On either side of this tent a line of 
horses extended north and south, apparently 
along a picketing rope, and Egyptian soldiers 
were moving about in every direction. There 
must have been at least 200 thus assembled 
within half an hour’s march of our camp. The 
time was a quarter-past 7. Just then General 
Wilkinson, with an escort of Indian Cavalry, 
came slowly along the northern bank east- 
wards, on his return from a morning 
reconnoissance. Some apparently inno- 
cent-looking countrymen on the southern 
bank toek no notice of him, and he rode 
on to the camp. Immediately afterwards, 
however, they capiet rifles to their shoulders 
and fired smartly on our vedettes posted to- 
wards the railway. The puffs of smoke ran 
along a line of perhaps a dozen infantry 
soldiers, suddenly developed out of loitering 
rustics. They fired a parting shot as the 
vedette came ïn to report, and then marched 
in line towards their cavalry post already re- 
ferred to. Half-a-dozen horsemen rode out 
to meet them, and much gesticulation ensued. 
These mounted officers, in dark tunics, 
looked on from some rising ground behind. 
At the same moment a number of cavalry 
showed over the ridge immediately north- 
west, moving towards the vedette, who gal- 
loped in. They stopped, as usual, at a pru- 
dent distance from the picket, and retired 
nearly out of sight. On returning to the 
camp, I took a note from the officer at the 
icket to the Colonel Commanding the 19th 
Hussars, and described the affair. The 
Colonel said he had himself heen fired at 
from behind a few days ago by some men 
dressed like peasants. This artifice 
very unpleasant for the 
genuine villagers of the neighbourhood, 
who are mostly anxious to sell their produce 
to the British. They are frequently arrested 
and detained some time before their innocence 
is established. Another officer of the Khe- 
dive was out here. this morning whom I re- 
member smoking eternal cigarettes in the 
Khedive’s anteroom. The visits of these 
gentlemen are regarded with a certain amount 
of disfavour here, as a good deal may be ob- 
served which, if conveyed, however inno- 
cently, to quarters in communication with the 
enemy, might do us much mischief. 
SEPTEMBER 6. 

At half-past 10 this morning the enemy’s 
cavalry, in number 30 or more, advanced 
with surprising boldness over the brow of the 
hill, and opened a smart fire on us. The 
bullets mostly flew too high. A number of 
our men were again dismounted, and had no 
sooner pulled their triggers than the Egyptian 
horsemen beat a precipitate retreat. Soon 
afterwards about 40 of the Mounted Infantry 
came dashing up, anxious to be in time for 
the fray. This little force presents almost 
as modest an appearance as that with which 
Falstaff refused to march through Coven- 
try, but they have been of great service 
already, and this little affair proves 
how useful such mobile marksmen may be. I 
did not see a single Egyptian fall during the 
skirmish. If the mounted riflemen had been 
up there would have been a different tale to 
tell. But Captain Holland, ofthe 15th Hussars, 
attached to the 19th, was wounded in the 
shoulder. The bullet glanced upwards and 
ran round the bone, and was easily extracted. 
The lieutenant is doing very well, the wound 
not being serious. I was rather surprised to 
see officers riding near the skirmishers. Not 
only do they endanger themselves, but draw 
the fire on their men. It being found that the 
bread is too sour to be given to the sick, and 
that bad flour, not bad baking, is the cause ot 
the sourness, a new supply of flour has been 
ordered. 

ĪSMAILIA, SEPT. 6, 5 P.M. 

I hear, on the authority of Mr. Gibson, of 
the Intelligence Department, that Arabi is 
cutting the Freshwater Canal beyond our lines, 
and that it is to be partially filled up with 
earth. This is a most serious obstacle and far 
worse than ten more dams would bo, as it 
renders navigation impossible, and cannot so 
easily be removed. Dredging is the only way 
of removing it. Two more engines arrived 
this morning, so that now we have altogether 
seven. About 600 horses have been landed 
to-day. The steamer Ozenholme is going to 
Port Said to fetch more coming from Syria. 


The Standard has received the following 

telegrams from its correspondents :— 
Ismartia, WEDNESDAY, 11,45 AM, 

The 63d Regiment has arrived from Bom- 
bay, but will, like the Highland Brigade, be 
kept on board ship at present. There is no 
other news either here or at the front. Three 
or four small engines from England will begin 
work on the railway to-day. The sappers are 
busy making sidings and otherwise improving 
the service of the railway. It is estimate 
that from to-day the railway will be able to 
forward two hundred tons of stores daily to 
the front, and will thus accumulate three days’ 
rations for the force, in addition to the con- 
sumption of the troops now at the front. This 
will enable the military authorities to hasten 
on their arrangements, and the relief will 
come none too soon, for it is evident that the 
delay has already far passed the peint when 
it was beneficial to the tired men and horses. 
With the total cessation of excitement which 
enables the troops to resist the effects of the 
climate and bad water, siekness is fast increas- 
ing. Dysentery especially is attacking the men, 
and diarrheea is generally prevalent, This is 
for the most part of a mild form and not in 
itself dangerous, but it requires constant at- 
tention. -The rumours that circulate among 
so many men, when time hangs heavily on 
hand, are innumerable, and for the most part 
absurd. There is reason to believe that the 
Khedive’s agents are busy in the rebel ranks, 
and that they are meeting with a success which 
may at any time suddenly alter the situation. 


ALEXANDRIA, WEDNESDAY, 9 P.M. 

Sir E. Malet has to-day had a long inter- 
view with the Khedive respecting the Turkish 
Expedition, which is viewed in the Palace 
with feelings of alarm and suspicion. Another 
day has passed without any striking incident 
taking stan at the front. The water in the 
Canal is now almost exhausted, and the fish 
are dying in great quantities. The General 
went out this afternoon with a strong workin 
party to bury the dead fish where they kad 
accumulated in large masses, so as to prevent 
diseases arising from their stench. Ingen- 
diarism is noi yet entirely stamped gut in 
Alexandria. Last night three native servants 
attempted to set fire to a large house in Cherif 
Pachaestreot. The fire was, however, ex- 
tinguished before much harm was done. Two 
of the culprits were captured. This audacious 
attempt shows how little the presence 
of the British troops has sq far cowed the 
spirit of disaffection and hostility. Among 
the native population the conviction that 
Arabi will crush our forces on the Canal, and 
swoop down upon Alexandria, is fast gaining 
ground, and a glorious revenge of the MMussul- 
man is then expected. Scarcely less strong, 
although of a different character, is the feel- 
ing among the European colonists, especially 
the French and Italian, against the British, 
Evary slight hreach of discipline among our 
nien, although exceptional and inevitable 
among forces in the field, is eagerly seized 
and magnified, and made the subject of the 
fiercest invectives. So bitter are their expres- 
sions of hatred that were it not for the ‘panic 
which they exhibited when a portian of the 
troops were withdrawn from our lines here 
fer service on the Canal, ane could almost 
Lelieve the sincerity of the sentiment I often 
hear expressed—that they would prefer the 


expresg for our future happiness. 
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Egyptian cut-throats to the English filibusters. f 


It must be owned that the abolition of flogging 
in the army renders the prevention of the 
minor offences of pilfering and drunkenness 
difficult in the extreme. Some‘ of. the military 
authorities have been led ts inquire whether 
an application of the Civil Code would not 
meet such cases, but as this only allows the 
flogging of garotters and of those guilty of 
assault with violence, it is unavailing in the 
present circumstances. The feeling of dis- 
gust among military men at finding themselves 


„powerless to keep order unless by shootin 


their men is extreme. The Greek Consu 

General has telegraphed to Athens urging his 
Government, under the existing circumstances, 
to prohibit its subjects from coming to Egypt. 
It is also understood that the Italian Rubattino 
steamer, now overdue here, has disembarked 
at Catanea, in Sicily, a number of Italians 
who were bound for Egypt. The European 
population in Alexandria is estimated already 
to exceed twelve thousand, for the greater 
part of whom no work whatever can be found, 
and until the issue of the decree forbidding 
their landing they were still arriving by the 
ship-load daily. 


Telegraphing from Kassassin on Wed- 
nesday night the Daily News says :— 

At midday the enemy appeared on the 
South Canal bank and also on the north side, 
but towards the west position of the camp. 
The 19th Hussars having driven the Egyp- 
tians from the south, galloped across the 
canal bridge and for two miles to the second- 
named position, to which I accompanied 
them. We found a force of rebels near, ap- 
parently four to five hundred, comprising in- 
fantry and cavalyy. The former retired, but 
the cavalry kept up a brisk fire for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. Unlike the Hussars, half 
of whom dismounted, the Egyptians fire from 
horseback. Their bullets flew thickly past 
us, but did no damage, the enemy, as usual, 
firing too high. The Egyptian loss was con- 
siderable, bearing in mind the brief duration 
of the skirmish. I have counted six dead 
bodies within a short distance of where I 
stand. This is by far the most determined 
demonstration made by the enemy since the 
battle of Kassassin, and indicates the near 
approach of a decisive battle. All our horse, 
with Generals Drury Lowe and Wilkinson, 
have come out, and the whole position is now 
watched by mounted Rifles, Hussars, and 
Bengal Lancers and Cavalry. Reports have 
reached the camp that Arabi has been joined 
by several chiefs who have proclaimed a re- 
ligious war against the English, and that the 
Egyptian force at Tel-el-Kebir numbers at 
least sixty thousand. I merely give this report, 
however, for what it is worth. 

In another despatch from Kassassin 
Camp the same correspondent says :— 

The force already here will be strengthened 
probably to-morrow by the brigade of Guards 
under the Duke of Connaught. The officers 
and men here are getting restless under the 
continued inactivity, and surprise is some- 
times expressed at the troops not being pushed 
more rapidly to the front; but in truth our 
rapid arrival would prove an embarrassment 
for the simple reason that the supplies for the 
total force have not yet been quite collected, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley is fully resolved that no 
inconvenience shall be caused by the troops 
arriving before their regiments are furnished 
with the requisite supplies. Good steady pro- 
gress, however, is being made, and with six ad- 
ditional engines on the way to Ismailia and a 
new siding under contruction on the railway 
line, the completion of the arrangements for 
a decisive operation at Tel-el-Kebir is now 
probably only a matter of a very few days. 
Riding back from Ismailia I have learned at 
the different camps on my way that there are 
no signs of the enemy anywhere visible. 
Here, however, a body of rebels, numbering 
about 200, including cavalry and infantry, 
were seen near the canal, at a distance of less 
than three miles, and a party of cavalry has 
been despatched in that direction, but we are 
expecting that as usual the enemy will beat a 
quiet retreat. 

At five o'clock to-morrow morning a parade 
of all the troops in camp will take place be- 
fore General Graham. The endeavours of 
the military authorities to bring in the vil- 
lagers to the camp, after the precedent men- 
tioned in my previous telegram, proved only 
partially successful, the reason being-that the 
inhabitants dread punishment if the fact of 
their visiting the camp should becoms known 
to Arabis officers. A party of Fel- 
lahs, however, have beat engaged 
for the purpose of burying the 
numerous dead lying about hero on the battle- 
field. The kind and liberal treatment they 
receive will be certain to influence the village 

opulation as we advance on Tel-el-Kebir. 
‘he generally excellent health and spirits of 
our troops are a matter of congratulation. 
Dr. Beath and his staff are unremitting in 
their endeavours to seeure the comforts of the 
sick. Diarrhcea and temporary effects of ex- 
posure to the sun are still the only kiads of 
illness worth mentioning, and only 88 invalids 
have been sent in the course of one week 
from here to Ismailia. The arrangements are 
complete for running flat bottom boats en the 
Fresh Water Canal by means of relays of 
mules. Nothing has been received corro- 
borative of the rumour of the desertion af 
many officers and men from Arabi’s camp, 
much less the report that the Egyptian force 
has quietly evacuated Tel-cl-Kebir, 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, WEDNESDAY. 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, drove out yesterday morning, and in the 
afternoon her Majesty, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Beatrice and the Duchess of Connaught, 
and attended by the Hon. Horatio Stapford, 
drove to the Ballockbuié Forest, and was 
present at the “‘ fire kindling” in her Majesty’s 
new shiel on the Danzy Haugh, which was 
named by the Queen. The Danzy Shiel is 
pats inhabited by the Queen’s wood forester. 
ady Southampton, the Hon. Harriet Phipps, 
General Sir H, Ponsonby, Col. the Hon. th 
Byng; and Dr, Profeit, as well as several of 
the rayal servants, were present. 


The Duke and Duchess of Albany left Os- 
borne House on Wednesday afternoon, to 
take a cruise in the Admiralty yacht Lively, 
the tender of Rear-Admiral the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Their, Royal Highnesses drave 
to Trinity Wharf, East Cowes, and embarked 
in the royal yacht Alberta, which conveyed 
them ta the Lively, which lay at anchor 
in the yoadstead. At ihe Trinity 
Wharf a ` deputation from the inhabi- 
fants of East Cowes met their Royal 
Highnesses and presented an address of wel- 
come and congratulation to the Duke end 
Duchess. Prince Leopold accepted the ad- 
dress and gave a written reply, which said :— 

I beg iQ thank you most cordially, both on 
the Duchess of Albany's and on my own þe- 
half, for the kind and hearty . welcome you 
have extended to us on our arrival at East 
Cowes, and for the good wishes which you 
The re- 
ception which the inhabitants of East Cowes 
have given us will serve to strengthen the in- 
terest I have always felt in a neighbourhood 
in which Į have spent so many years of my 
past life, and which we hope we may fre- 
quently revisit in the future,” It is believed 
that the destination of the Lively is the Scotch 
coast, 

Lord Stratheden and Campbel} has returned 
to town, from visiting his tenantry in Galway. 

he Right Hon. Lord Justice and Lady 


Brett have left Heath Farm, Watford, for 
Spa 


*General Sir James Airey has left town.for. 
the Gernons, Horefordshire, on a visit to, Sir, 
Henry and Hon. Lady Cotterell, - 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
The Dublin correspondent ‘of the Stan- 
dard, writing on | Wednesday night, 
says :— 

Information was recejved this afternoon by 
the Athlone Constabulary of the murder of a 
man named Thomas. Quinn, at. Edenderry, 
King’s co., some miles from the town, Quinn 
was in the employ of a man named Gill, and 
was driving along in his cart drawn by an ass, 
when shots were fired with. fatal effect, the 
man being killed at once and the donkey also 
being shot ‘dead. No arrests have been made. 

Dublin has resumed its normal state. The 
police are once more to be seen pacing the 
streets, and the saturnalia of,the roughs has 
been brought to an abrupt close. .. But-while 
they were unchecked. they managed to do a 
great deal of mischief. .Even.as late as last 
night groups of ragamuflins, ragged, noisy, 
and half drunk, gathered in the main tho- 
roughfares, and hustled respectable people 
into the gutter; regardless of age or sex. The 
police are now more popular than ever, and 
the necessity of their presence has very for- 
cibly impressed itself on the minds of those 
who love tranquillity and have something to 
lose. The question which led to the difficulty 
in the ranks of the guardians of the peace re- 
mains unsettled ; but there are hopes that it is 
in a fair trim for adjustment. I have been to 
the trouble of examining into the conditions 
and qualifications of the service. Candidates 
for the force must not be {more than 
twenty-six years of age or under twenty. They 
must be of strong build, robust constitution, 
and at least five feet nine inches in height. 
Married men are not eligible. The educa- 
tional test is tolerably high. The men are 
required to read and write well, to. havea 
knowledge of English grammar and arithme- 
tic, and to be generally intelligent. They 
must be able to read printed or written matter 
without hesitation or difficulty, and to. write a 
clear, legible hand, in which every letter is 
fully formed. Testimonialsmust be produced 
from persons who have known each candidate 
for at least five years before his making p- 
plication to join, and his character must bear 
the strictest investigation. The rate of pay 
for the recruit during the time he is in the 
depot, which averages from six to ten weeks, 
according to intelligence and application, is 
fifteen shillings and sixpence per week, Alter 
joining the service and being sworn in, the 
recruit becomes a third-class constable and 
receives 23s. per week. From this grade, 
after a short time, he is advanced to the 
second section of the second-class, at 26s. per 
week, and then to the first of the second-class, 
at 27s. 6d. per week, The next step is to tha 
rank of first-class constable, the pay of which 
is 29s, per week, Acting serjeants receive 
32s. 6d. per week; serjeants, 34s. 6d.; acting 
inspectors, 36s., with a weekly allowance for 
boots. The annual pay of inspectors of the 
third-class is £137; of the second, £150; 

and of the first, £160, with allowances 
for clothing, lodgings, ete, After five 
years’ service, if a man becomes uns 
fit for further duty from ill-health, he is 
allowed a gratuity of one month’s pay for 
each year he has served from the cammence= 
ment under fifteen years. After fifteen years 
in the force, if incapable from ill-health for 
further service, he is entitled to a pension. 
In the case af injury sustained in the execu- 
tign of his duty, the constable may be awarded 
full pay. All promotions, from. the first of- 
ficer in the force downwards, are made from 
their own ranks, All clerks are also taken 
from the ranks, so that, in reality, men-ma- 
sanably well educated, men who make them- 
selves diligent and efficient, are certain ta 
gain quick promotion ; though it is put for. 
ward, as a ground of complaint, that this is 


| not so rapid as might have been expected. 


The mên also complain that the syster; 
fines to which they are subjected is very sh 
rassing, For example, a man is liable toa 
penalty of five shillings for exchanging a 
word with another constable an beat, for ap- 
pearing without his white gleves, for having 

is belt buckled over the wrong~ button, and 
other trifling breaches of regulations. . It will 
be seen that an officious disc who has any 
private grudge against a constable can make 
a man’s life a burthen to him by sending in 
these petty reports. The men assert that such 
an abuse of power is not unknown, and that 
many of them have been so irritated and 
pauperised by repeated fines that they have 
almost thrown up their batons in disgust. 
The men are not armed at present, except 
with the ordinary truncheon, as. in London, 
during the day time, but they have short cut- 
lasses at night, And not without necessity 
for the Dublin loafers, or ‘‘ corner boys,” aa 
they are called, are a most cowardly, trea- 
cherous, and savage class. During the period 
of the Fenian excitement the police were 
armed with revolvers. The special constables 
turned out very badly, and, in fact, it is the 
belief that they should never have been 
cailed out. Their appoarance in the streets in 
many instances exasperated the populace. 
Luckily, none of the injuries inflicted the 
other night have resulted fatally but one. 
Nearly all the police who resigned have re- 
turned to duty, and it is understood that the 
cases of the dismissed men will be determined 
according to the antecedents of each in- 
dividual. The general opinion is, that mast 
of them will be taken back. A few of ihe 
ringleaders of the movement have eclared 
their intention not to accept anv terms, but 
the truth is they have alread% made arrange- 
ments to emigrate or to enter other employ- 
ments. The excitement has now completely 
subsided. The specials have Leen prudently 
relegated to private life, and Dublin is as safa 
and orderly as any city in the Empire. 

The dismissed Constables of the Dublin 
Police Force attended to-day, by order of tha 
authorities, in the Lower Castle-yard. Each 
was in turn calted, and made to pass ta the 
Upper Castle-yard, at the gate of which he 
was questioned by Mr. Jenkinson, Chief of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, and 
by Captain Hamilton. The latter held in his 
hand a record of the services of the men, and 
each of them was informed that his case would 
be considered. The report of Captain Hamil- 
tan and Mr. Jenkinson will be presented ta 
Lord Spencer to-morrow, and the men will be 
informed immediately afterwards as to the de- 
cision. The city is perfectly tranquil. The 
geld east ie duty, and there is very 
ittic probability of the specia 
Seng senn called upon. ee 

United Ireland of to-day says of the poli 
strike that the only interest the Trish le 
have in the quarrel is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that despotism and its instruments have 
an ugly knack of falling out. The lesson 
which the Metropolitan Police may profitaby 
draw from it is that if they have failed disas- 
trously it is because they “have alienated 
the sympathy of their countrymen without 
obtaining anything but cuffs and taunts from 
their paymasters. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GERMANY ON 
EUROPE. 

The German Autumn Manceuvres, a 
military event the importance and interest 
of which nothing can supersede except a 
great war, began on Wednesday at Breslau 
with the parade before the Emperor of the 
Posen Army Corps. Itis our insular fashion 
to thank God that we are, not as these 
Germans, bound to pass three years of our 
lives in learning to defend ourselves, 
which it seems to us may be so much more 
nobly employed in enriching ourselves or 
being made the means of enriching others. 
Perhaps a stranger to both countries with 
competent means of judging them, might 
take a less complacent view of our com- 
parative position. At any rate, life is 
found very tolerable in Germany, not- 
withstanding the apparently tremendous 
sacrifices which she calls upon her sons to 
make. We are told that they emigrate in 
order to avoid military service. Some do, 
perhaps; but they are probably no great 
loss to the nation. The majority of Ger- 
man emigrants are influenced, we believe. 
by motives identical with those which 
impel Englishmen to seek their fortune in 
every corner of the habitable globe. The 
development of German military power, 
though” not really sudden, seeing 
that its foundations were laid on the 
morrow of Jena, appears so to those 
who forget the long unostentatious prepa- 
ration which preceded the assertion first of 
Prussia’s dominant place in Germany and 
then of Germany’s preponderance in 
Europe. It was certainly calculated to 
impress men’s imaginations, and it did, in 
fact, produce an extraordinary crop of ex- 
aggerated apprehensions. There is always 
a tendency to forget that every force has 
limits of its own which it will not over- 

pass. People saw Prince Bismarck recon- 
structing the map of Europe apparently at 
his own discretion, and they began ner- 
yously to ask where the process would 
stop. They could see nothing to protect 
the smaller States against a Power which 
had humbled Austria and crushed France. 
Any one who chooses to look back to the 
political speculations of ten or twelve years 
ago will find some extraordinary sketches 
of Europe’s disappearance before Prince 
Bismarck’s devouring energy. The scared 
speculators would have done better to re- 
member the saying of the German poet— 
‘es ist dafur gesorgt, dass die Baume nicht 
in den Himmel wachsen.” Empires, 
however vigorously they expand, are 
subject to limitations which operate 
in good time. Nothwithstanding a 
little natural boasting on the part of the 
Germans when they had victoriously as- 
erted themselves, the rulers of Germany 
have recognized these limitations, and 
have confined themselves strictly within 
their rights. No European Power, not 
even our pacific selves, has borne itself 
with greater modesty and prudence than 
the Empire which to some seemed about 
to overwhelm public right under a tide of 
military aggression. Germany is, in fact, 
the grand moderating and restraining in- 
fluence in Europe. Her immense military 
strength has been used to give command- 
ing authority to a skilful and farseeing 
diplomacy which, without professing to do 
more than safeguard German interests, has 
steadily and surely crushed every attempt 
to disturb European peace and thwarted 
every enterprise that might- even un- 
intentionally have caused mischief. That 
we are now prosecuting without hindrance 
or molestation the work we have to do in 
Egypt, is due to Prince Bismarck’s steady 
discouragement of all attempts to inter- 
fere. It is to the same agency that we 
chiefly owe the sudden withdrawal of 
France from all attempt to co-operate with 
us. The French Ministers themselves did 
not hesitate to admit that in view of 
the attitude of the Berlin Government 
they felt bound to avoid whatever might 
entangle the country in foreign complica- 
tions. Yet that attitude had in it nothing 
hostile to France or specially friendly to 
England. The interest of Germany is 
simply that peace shall be kept, and she 
encouraged England to go on while 
striving to keep others back only because 
in her view the way to localise the dis- 
turbance is to leave it to be dealt with by 
the Power most directly interested in se- 
curing the tranquillity of Egypt. In the 
same way Prince Bismarck has just exerted 
himself to put out the little war threatened 
between Turkey and Greece. It may have 
been only a spark, but prudent men do not 
allow even a spark in the vicinity ofa 
powder magazine. An interesting conver- 
gation with M. Duclere which our Paris 
correspondent reports recalls the part 
which Germany played even in influencing 
the composition of the French Govern- 
ment. M. Gambetta, rightly or wrongly, is 
regarded as a man dangerous to the peace 
of Europe. When he at length took 
the place which he had rendered 
untenable for so many predeces- 
sors, the relations of the country 
with Germany became suddenly and almost 
unaccountably uncertain. The immediate 
reason was undoubtedly his avowed policy 
in Egypt, which led to a form of inter- 
ference likely to terminate in disturbance. 
It has been assumed that M. Duclere is a 
stopgap, a warming-pan, a mere vacation 
Minister. M. Duclerc, it will be seen, 
does not take that view of himself at all. 
He has no intention in the world of clear- 
ing out to make room for others if he can 
help it, and he sees no reason to think 
that he will have to do so against his will. 
We confess to being very much of his 


opinion. He aims at peace, while M. 
Gambetta, or those who speak as his 
friends and intimates, adopt a warlike 
tone. That is enough to make Europe 
desire that M. Duclerc should retain office, 
and what Europe desires Germany will 
endeavour to secure. France is pardon- 
ably susceptible to indications from Berlin. 
She is far from having recovered the blow 
dealt to her twelve years ago, and cannot 
afford to provoke hostilities with her 
powerful neighbour. Nor need any be 
feared so long as her policy is that of M. 
Duclere and Prince Bismarck, a police 
aimed-at preserving the peace of Europe. 
—Times. 
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JOHN DUNN’S ATTITUDE. 


The friends of Cetewayo will, no doubt, 
be very indignant at the attitude taken up 
by John Dunn towards their protégé. 
They would have liked to see the ex-sailor 
abase himself in the dust at the sublime 
feet of the returned Monarch, and beg for- 
giveness for past offences :— 

Instead of this, the impenitent John is mak- 
ing public at Durban his continued aversion 
to Cetewayo, and, assuming the mantle of 
Cassandra, prophesies a whole train of evils 
as the inevitable consequence of undoing the 
work which was completed at Ulundi. These 
pe predictions are coloured, no doubt, 

y the estimable John’s personal feelings in 
the matter.. To him the return of his former 

atron, but now avowed enemy, presents the 
Blackest of all possible outlooks. He recog- 
nises that it will be impossible for him to 
resist the restoration by force of arms, and 
foresees the probability of most of his own 
subjects deserting him. And when that hap- 
pens, who will defend him against the venge- 
ful Cetewayo? The English Government 
ought to do so, but King Dunn may well feel 
doubts as to their fulfilling the obligation, 
after the manner in which the Bechuanas have 
heen left to the tender mercies of the Boers. 
There will be a British Resident in Zululand, 
as there is a British Resident in the Trans- 
vaal; but for all the good likely to come from 
these ornamental officials, they might as well 
be respectively tethered to the North and 
South Poles. However, John Dunn has 
nothing for it but to hope for the best. The 
English people made him a King in return for 
his very. valuable services during the Zulu 
war, and, since it is beyond question that he 
showed infinitely greater capacity for ruling 
than any of his brother kinglets, he stands on 
strong ground when demanding protection. 
On the other hand, Cetewayo will be scarcely 
disposed to remain permanently content with 
less than the whole of the kingdom that was 
his in former times, and we may therefore 
expect to find him making things unpleasant 
for his old friend so soon as he feels himself 
strong enough to dispense with British friend- 
ship.—Globe. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

BALMORAL CASTLE, THURSDAY. 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, walked yesterday morning. Her Ma- 
jesty drove out in the afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of Con- 
naught. Viscount Lyons, G.C.B., arrived at 
the Castle yesterday, and had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 


THE PRIMATE. 


The bulletin issued at nine o'clock on 
Thursday morning was :—‘‘ The Archbishop's 
condition remains much the same as yester- 
day.” After seeing his patient in the evening 


| Dr. Carpenter issued the following bulletin : 


—“ 9.45 p.m.—The Archbishop has passed a 
satisfactory day. The respiration is easy. 
The expectoration, though rusty, is not pro- 
fuse.” The doctor remained at Addington for 
the night. A telegraphic message of kind 
inquiry was received from the Empress of 
Germany. 

The Duke of Manchester and Lady Alice 
Montagu left town on Thursday for Scotland. 

Earl and Countess Spencer have entertained 
the following visitors during the past fort- 
night at the Viceregal Lodge :—The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord and Lady Charles Bruce, 
Hon. H. Bourke, Mr. Francis Knollys, C.B., 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Seymour, Sir George 
Dasent, Mr. Arthur Dasent, Hon. C. R. 
Spencer, M.P., and Miss Agar-Ellis. 

The Earl and Countess of Galloway have 
left Upper Grosvenor-street, for Cumloden 
Cottage, Newton Stewart, N.B. 

The Earl of Zetland left Orkney by mail 
steamer from Scapa on Thursday morning, 
after an eight days’ visit to the islands. The 
greater part of the time has been spent on 
shooting expeditions in the west mainland and 
islands of South Ronaldshay and Burray. 

The Countess of Ducie has returned to town 
from a tour through Switzerland. © 

Lord and Lady Camoys have left Stonor to 
pay some visits to Scotland. 

Sir Rainald Knightley, M.P., and Lady 
Knightley have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel 
from Brussels. 
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Wiırts anp Beguests.—The Scotch con- 
firmation under seal of office of the Commis- 
sariat of the county of Edinburgh (dated the 
10th ult.), of the will (dated November 23, 
1881) of Mrs. Margaret Barton, late of No. 
14, Clarendon-crescent, Edinburgh, who died 
on June 4 last, granted to Daniel Fitzgerald 
Pakenham Barton, the son, the executor no- 
minate, was sealed in London on the 18th 
ult., the inventory of the personal estate in 
England and Scotland stating the value at 
over £208,000. The will (dated „December 
16,1878) of Captain William Conway-Gordon, 
retired Bengal Army, late of Southsea, who 
diced on June 30 last, was proved on the 18th 
ult. by Francis Ingram Conway-Gordon, the 
son, Sit Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., and 
George Laughton, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate exceeding £24,000. The 
testator leaves one moiety of his property to 
his son Francis Ingram, and the other moiety 
upon trust for his son Lewis. The will 
(dated October 31, 1881) of Mr. Christopher 
Cooke, late of No. 51, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
who died on April 18 last, was proved on the 
16th ult. by Arthur Ranken Ford and Edward 
Ward, the acting executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £14,000, The tes- 
tator bequeaths £10 each to the Society of 
Arts, the Cornwall Infirmary, Truro ; the 
Hampshire County Hospital, the Truro Dio- 
cesan Fund, the National Lifeboat Institution, 
the Cabmen’s Refuge, Soho-square ; King’s 
College Hospital, and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and 
a capital sum to produce £5 per annum for 
the benefit of the poor in each of the parishes 
of Swalcliffe, New Alresford, and St. Wen- 
dron. The will, with a codicil, of Sir Robert 
Michael Laffan, R.E., K.C.M.G., Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, Bermuda, who died 
on March 22 last, was proved in London on 
the istult. by Dame Emma Laffan, the widow 
and sole executrix, the personal estate exceed- 
ing £12,000. The testator gives £2,000 to his 
son, Robert Stuart de Courcy, and the residue 
of his property to his wife. The wills of the 
following testators have also been proved for 
the respective amounts of poeem under- 
mentioned :—Mrs. Eleanor Ballantine, late of 
50, Charles-strect, Berkeley-square, over 
£69,000; Miss Maria Marjoribanks, late of 
15, Sussex-square, Hyde-park, over £34,000 ; 
the Rev. William Henry Drew, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London, late of Park House, Maida-hill West, 
over £32,000; the Rev. Nicholas George 
Charrington, late of Hawkley-lodge, Sutton, 
Surrey, over £27,000; and Mme.. Madeline 
Euphrasie Chomel, late of 5, Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, over £12,000,— Mlustrated London 
News. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


THE BRITISH ADVANCE. 


BOLD ATTEMPT TO SPIKE ENGLISH 
GUNS. 

The Standardhas received the subjoined 

telegrams frọm its correspondents in 


Egypt :— 
; Ismainta, Taursvay, 9.30 A.M. 

The general forward movement will begin 
on Sunday. Sir Garnet Wolseley goes for- 
ward by train on Saturday or Sunday. On 
the latter day the troops at Mahuta move to 
Kassassin, leaving their tents and other bag- 
gage on railway trucks to follow them later. 
Simultaneously, the troops of Nefische march 
to Mahuta, bivouac there, and go on to Kas- 
sassin on Monday. Their baggage arrange- 
ments will be similar to those of the Mahuta 
force. The troops at Ismailia will also ad- 
vance on Saturday, as will the Highland 
Brigade, now on board. ship. These troops 
will that night bivouac at El Magfar, will 
reach Mahsameh on Sunday, and Kassassin 
on Monday. One English and one native 
regiment will be left to garrison this place. 
At present it is not known what regiments 
have been selected for this most unpopular 
butnecessary duty. The troops will all carry 
two days’ rations, with the exception of meat, 
and the regimental transport carts will carry 
another two days’ supply. These orders may, 
of course, before the start be modified in 
some slight respects, but they represent the 
general disposition of the arrangements. We 
hear that the» Bedouin Chief Abou Hassan 
has called out six thousand men and joined 
Arabi. He is actuated by a feeling of revenge, 
one of his sons having been killed by a shell 
at Nefische. It is believed that the report is 
true; but the number of Bedouins opposed 
to us is not considered of much importance, 
military opinion inclining to the belief that 
the Bedouins are much more easily disposed 
of in masses than when hovering around us 
in small groups. 


Kassassin Camp, WEDNESDAY. 

The monotony of our existence here was 
again slightly broken this morning by a 
parade of all the troops at daybreak. The 
show was by no means a contemptible one, 
as the European and Indian Cavalry, Ar- 
tillery, and five Infantry regiments, in all six 
thousand men, marched past, strong, steady, 
full of life and energy, and fit to mect any 
enemy in the world of anything like equal 
strength. Shortly after the return of the 
troops to their camps we heard firing in front, 
and found that an advanced picquet of Indian 
Cavalry were engaged with the enemy. 
About two hundred of the Egyptian Regular 
Cavalry with a number of Bedouins had ap- 
proached them, and the Bedouins had, 
as usual, opened fire from horseback 
at long ranges. Our picquet was speedily 
reinforced, and the troopers dismounted 
and opencd fire on the enemy. <A long-range 
bullet struck Lieutenant Holland, of the 15th 
Hussars, now attached to the 19th, in the 
shoulder. The wound is, fortunately, a slight 
one. One or two horses were also struck. 
While this was going on about a hundred Be- 
douins made their appearance on the left 
bank of the Canal, Sai rode forward through 
tho cultivated fields. Our Mounted Infantry 
went out to meet them. The Bedouins at 
once sought shelter; but one, showing him- 
self for a minute, was promptly knocked over 
by a marksman of the Mounted Infantry, his 
horse cantering away as he fell, and the rest 
of the Bedouins quickly following. On the 
right, the 19th Hussars advanced against the 
enemy there, but these also rode off without 
awaiting our charge. Our delay in advancing 
against them evidently perplexes the Egyp- 
tians, whose reconnoissances are, no doubt, 
meant to discover what we can be doing. At 
the same time, they have greatly regained 
confidence at our apparent dislike to assail 
them, and are throwing up entrenchments in 
advance of their main position. They are 
also extending their line on the south bank of 
the Canal towards our left. To-day three 
trains of provisions have arrived here; the 
Guards and Cavalry will consequently come 
on shortly. 

ALEXANDRIA, Tuurspay, 9.0 P.M. 

Punctually at six this morning, under the 
superintendence of Colonel Clealand, Chief of 
the Police, Attia Hassan, the man who was 
convicted of the murder of Messrs. Dobson 
and Richardson, was marched out to execu- 
tion with a placard on his breast saying that 
he had been found guilty of the murder of 
Europeans on the 11th of June. Two 
half-companies of the 96th, with a detach- 
ment of Egyptian police, surrounded the 
prisoner and marched through the 
Arab quarter of the town to Pompey's 
Pillar, wheré the escort was strengthened by 
three companies of the 95th. A large crowd, 
composed chiefly of Europeans of the lower 
classes, followed the procession, openly ex- 
ulting at the punishment about to be inflicted. 
The gallows was erected in an open space 
near the Mosque of El Shagafeh under Fort 
Caffarelli. The troops drew up in the form 
of an open square, with its back to the 
gallows. The execution was carried into 
effect by the Egyptian police. The prisoner, 
from the moment of leaving the Zaptieh 
Guard-house to the end, evinced no signs of 
fear or weakness, calmly asking for a glass of 
water when the rope was round his neck. At 
a signal by the Egyptian Bugler, the table on 
which he was standing was jerked from under 
him. In a few seconds life was pronounced to 
be extinct, the man having died without the 
smallest struggle. As the fall was not suffi- 
cient to break his neck, it is probable that he 
fainted as he felt the table move. The Arabs 
from the neighbouring village, who remained 
upon the surrounding sand hills, viewed the 
spectacle with apparent indifference, although 
I overheard some express surprise that 
the sentence should fave been carried 
out by Egyptians. I saw only one man 
make a threatening gesture ; but there can be 
little doubt that an Arab lad was only ex- 
pressing the general sentiment when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ To-day it is Christians who hang 
Mussulmans; to-morrow it will be Mussul- 
mans who will hang Christians.” The body 
remained hanging until sunset, under an 
Egyptian guard. Last night a bold attempt 
was made by some natives to spike the guns 
in the Seven-inch Battery at Ramleh. They 
were surprised by the sentry before they had 
time materially to damage the guns, but they 
succeeded in effecting their escape under 
cover of the darkness. 


I went out this morning to Fort Mcks to 
look at the cutting which is being made 
through the sand hills between the sea and 
Lake Mareotis. It is intended to raise the 
level of the lake and to flood a wide tract of 
sand, now dry, so as to form a protection to 
our right flank. A large body of natives 
were at work deepening the moat under the 
western walls of the fort, while at each end 
working parties of blue jackets from the 
Inconstant, under Lieutenant Scott, were 
engaged in blasting the dams. In three days 
the indefatigable sailors have built up a wall 
four feet high, twelve broad, and nearly 200 
yards long, to prevent the inflowing water 
from wasting itselfin the western section of 
the lake beyond the disused railway embank- 
ment, which has also been pierced to allow 
the passage of tho water into the eastern sec- 
tion. The work is now nearly complete, and 
this morning the tars erected a triumphant 
placard, ‘‘H.M.S. Inconstant. This is the 
wall that Jack built.” The Bedouins and 
regular troops are still seen hovering about 
the villages and sand hills beyond the fort, 
but they appear to be more bent upon looting 
than fighting. The nine-inch gun on the 
ramparts and the guns of the Falcon lying 
close in shore are sufficient to keep them at 
a respectful distance. A very bad impression 
has been created here by the Reuter’s tele- 
gram published to-day, according to which 
the Turkish troops are, at the present stago 


of affairs, coming to Egypt. Their advent 
will certainly increase the insolence of the 
attitude of the native population, as it is no- 
torious that the Sultan has been secretly 
backing Arabi Pacha. As Cherif Pacha him- 
self said to me, there can be no doubt that 
the spirit of fanatical hatred to the Christians 
now pervades the whole population, and has 


extended to the very children of the country. | 


A Council of Ministers has been sitting to- 
day and taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of compensation to sufferers by fire and 
pillage. They have resolved upon the for- 
mation of an ‘international commission for 
the settlement of all indemnities. All claims 
for loss of property, goods, jewels, bonds, 
and moneys by conflagration or pillage will 
be taken into consideration, but indirect 
losses from suspension of trade, loss of re- 
venue, cte., are excluded. Direct losses only 
are to he paid. ; 


WAR PREPARATIONS. 


Instructions were issued from the War Oflice 
on Thursday for the ist Battalion of the East 
Kent Regiment and the 1st Battalion of the 
Dorset Regiment to embark at Portsmouth in 
the Serapis, for the purpose of proceeding out 
for the protection of Alexandria. Her 
Majesty’s troopship Euphrates is under orders 
to take out two other battalions from Ports- 
ogy on the following Monday week, the 
18th. 

Orders were issued yesterday for the sending 
out of 600 additional horses to the East, to 
leave in the following order :—In the Palinyra, 
from Portsmouth, on Sept. 19, 108 horses for 
Royal Artillery, and 45 for the Houschold 
Cavalry; in the Calabria from Portsmouth, 
on Sept. 20, 150 cavalry horses and 50 artillery 
horses ; and in the Eyyptian Monarch, on the 
same day, 50 horses for the Royal Artillery. 
This vessel will call at Kingstown on the 22d, 
and receive 50 artillery horses and 150 cavalry 
horses. The foregoing make up upwards of 
600 horses to leave within four days. 

A telegram was received by the War De- 
partment on Thursday from Egypt, asking that 
more pumps and artesian wells, with addi- 
tional driving apparatus for their use, might 
be forwarded with as little delay as possible. 
As in the Abyssinian campaign, this mode of 
procuring water is being found of great ser- 
vice in the present war. | 

The Lords of the Admiralty have ordered 
an important alteration to be made in the 
double-screw iron armour-plated turret ships 
Agamemnon and Ajax, 8,492 tons, 6,000 horse- 
power, at present stationed in the first division 
of the Medway Steam Reserve, which will 
effect a great improvement, and materially 
increase their fighting powers. The trestles 
in the topmasts of the vessels are to be 
mounted with heavy Nordenfeldt guns, 
worked upon a traveller, and for the greater 
protection of the men a circle of Bessemer 
steel, three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
and about three feet high, is to be erected 
round the guns. The steel is to be bullet 

roof. The Ajar and Agamemnon are being 

rought forward for commission, and are ex- 
pected to be ready in the course of a few 
weeks to hoist the pennant. In the event of 
an emergency arising they can be despatched 
to sea at once. 

It is stated that the balloon expedition 
which is to be sent to Egypt will consist of 
two officers and a large detachment of men of 
the Royal Engineers. The detachment will 
include photographers, who will take views, 
and signallers, who will work from captive 
balloons with electric lamps. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE FRENCH 
PREMIER. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times 
writing on Thursday says :— 

It was not without a serious motive that I 
called yesterday on M. Duclerc, the Prime 
Minister, and had wiih him the interview I 
am about to relate. Three days ago I met a 
diplomatist of old date, who had just returned 
after a holiday. When I asked him what was 
the news, he bent towards me and, in tones 
betokening the most profound astonishment, 
said :—“ I have scen M. Duclere. He wants to 
stay in office. He says he does not wish to go 
away on the return of the Chambers.” He 
looked at me as if he had just confided to me 
something perfectly fantastical. ‘* M. Duclere 
wants to stay in office.” This, it seemed, 
amounted to the most unexpected thing 
imaginable. I have known M. Duclerc for a 
long time, and have always looked upon him 
as a simple, patriotic, well-bred man, with a 
good deal of common sense, knowing what he 
wants, with enough ambition to wish for suc- 
cess, and too much to wish for success alone, 
with experience of public affairs, which he has 
been able to watch from afar, from very near, 
and fora long time. T was surprised that he 
had accepted the Ministry on such 
conditions that his desire to remain in office 
should give rise to the astonishment I 
have just described, and I lost no time 
in paying him a visit, which divers circum- 
stances: had prevented me from paying sooner. 
I found him, as I had always known him, 
ready frankly to say what he could ; and after 
having conversed with him I hope that long 
tenure of office will not change his still very 
sympathetic manner, The conversation Thad 
with him and which I in part reproduce, will, 
moreover, show that they are wrong who are 
surprised at M. Duclere’s entertaining an idea 
of surviving the return of the Chambers, and 
that many others before him have been ambi- 
tious of long life without more if with as much 
justification :— 

“ Do you know why I am here?” he asked 
me. ‘‘ Because nobody wished to take the 
post, Ido not know whether it was out of 
modesty or not. When the Ministerial crisis 
continued and threatened to become a Govern- 
mental one, and I saw that the President 
might find himself reduced to the alternatives 
of resignation or adissolution, I plunged in and 
accepted the Premiership. Since then many 
things have been said about this. It has been 
said that we are a ‘ Vacation Cabinet,’ a stop- 
gap, and that our more especial task is to 
keep the place warm for M. Gambetta, and to 
execute his orders. Weare not, or at least 
we do not think we are, a Vacation Cabinet, 
and the proof of this is that we are preparing 
bills which we propose to submit to the 
Chambers. We have a force in our favour, 
as to which we ere under no illusion, but 
which we have to take into accountin the cal- 
culations as to our probable duration which we 
are obliged to make. This force is the deduc- 
tion necessarily drawn from the recent and 
painful crisis from which we issued. Public 
opinion and Parliament have seen that the 
formation of a new Cabinet was a very diffi- 
cult task, and might have entailed a more 
critical state of things from which T have, I 
repeat, been fortunate in saving my country. 
Well, that difliculty has not disippeared, and 
is not likely to disappear soon. You remeng- 
ber, no doubt, that comedy in which the 
future father-in-law, listening to the reading 
of the marriage contract, exclaims, ‘ Why, it 
speaks of nothing but my death. Well, 
since I have been here I have heard of 
nothing but my Ministerial death, and I admit 
that I have no dread in speaking of it. When 
I discuss the consequences of my decease, I 
see that none of the difficulties of last July 
have gone, and that if the crisis were re- 
opened it would be as serious as ever, and 
be still more inconvenient. I will not discuss 
names, but I think that at the present moment 
we represent the last possible resource in 
view of a coalition which we must prepare 
ourselves to confront.” 

« That is true,” said I, ‘but no one can 
count on the present Chamber. When M. de 
Freycinet came into office, he also had a force 
in his favour—namely, its dread of M. Gam- 
betta’s return.” 

« Yes; but you have just put your finger 
on one of the causes of his weakness. I told 
you it was said among other things that I was 
here to do the hehests of M. Gambetta. This 
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is altogether false. 1am not one of M. Gam- 
betta’s intimates, nor am I disposed to be- 
ccme one. But my poroipel object is not to 
do the contrary of what he has done, or what 
he would have liked to do. M. Gambetta is 
still a power in the country and a pillar of 
the Republican cause. The blows aimed at 
him fall partly on that cause, and say what 
one may, it is a source ef constant weakness 
for a Cabinet to set up as such a man’s ad- 
versary. But I admit that he did not know 
how to steer-his ship while at the helm. He 
brought forward scrutin de liste incautiously 
and much too soon. It is not true that I 
mean to bring it forward, as people say. In 
any case, if come it must, which is possible, 
for with scrutin d arrondissement we are crum- 
bling away, it would certainly not be at the 
heginning of my tenure of office that I should 
bring it forward, or support it if brought for- 
ward by others. He also acted hastily in 
foreign policy. Ifhe intended to go to Egypt, 
he ought in any case to have sounded Europe 
before pledging himself. By not doing so he 
excited the distrust of Europe, which, con- 
sidering Lord Granville’s extreme caution, 
was not the means best adapted for securing 
English co-operation. As to England, it is 
possible she sincerely desired to co-operate 
with France, but for some cause or another 
she gave M. Gambetta the slip, and as re- 
gards M. de Freycinet she did not wish him 
to go with her, but behind her.” 

“ You must, however, admit,” I remarked, 
interrupting him, ‘‘ that she could not place 
herself behind M. de’ Freycinet, for even 
placing him only behind her he was every 
moment slipping away. He was a strange 
ally, who seemed to follow her for the sole 
purpose of impeding her action, and who 
made off whenever he had to show himself,” 

“ Oh! as regards me,” M. Duclere warmly 
replied, ‘‘if you are acquainted with the real 
state of things, you must know that 1 have 
assumed a friendly’ and befitting attitude to- 
wards the English. I know that it is in such 
circumstances tliat nations are sensible of 
marks of friendship, and I have never lost an 
opportunity of manifesting mine. Our rela- 
tions are excellent. I seek no alliance, be- 
cause I am pursuing no aim rendering al- 
liances necessary. As regards me you may 
be certain that l shall never make off. The 
nation wishes for peace and I must say, So 
do I. 1, therefore, seek no alliance, but I 
continue faithful to French friendships.” 

“ How, then, do you account,” I asked, 
“for those who are called M. Gambetia’s 
confidants appearing at this moment to give 
his policy a more decidedly warlike turn? Do 
you think that the disposition of the nation 
has changed, and that they fancy they are 
conforming to public opinion by thus acting?” 

“ I do not think he must be charged with 
all that is said by those who pass for his con- 
fidants and intimates. In any case, he denies 
his responsibility. But I say again that it is 
my conviction that France wishes decidedly 
for peace. M. Gambetta knows this, and it is 
precisely because he does not reckon for the 
present on returning to office, that he docs 
not endeavour, even where he might do so, to 
moderate his partisans’ utterances.” 

“Stil,” said I, ‘it was not love of peace 
that overturned M. de Freycinet. He had al- 


ready been several days before overturned on 
the question of the Central Mayorship, and he 


had told me himself that it was a Chamber in 
which he could not make a majority.” 
“Just so,” replied M. Duclerc, “M. de 


Freycinet was particularly hampered by the 


internal policy. But I have no engagement to 
hamper me. 
tempted with him. 
was a weakness for M. de Freycinet. 
far from being one for us. 


everybody understands and 
I am convinced that there are 
other questions on which a durable ma- 


jority may be formed in the Chamber com- | 


posed of all the reflecting and 


patriotic 
elements of the Liberal party. 


For my part, 


I have made no programme, and shall make | 
none. I am preparing measures which I shall | 


submit to Parliament. This is the best means 
of setting forth a programme. 
engage in incessant and enervating and irri- 
tating strife, or allow myself to be carried 
away by wounded amour propre. Iskall only 
offer one real battle, and whether I gain or 
lose it I shall offer no more.” 


“ But,” said I, ‘you cannot venture on | 
You | 


such an assertion with this Chamber. 
may not wish to offer battle, but battle will 


be offered to you, and you will receive some | 
astounding surprise like the abolition of life | 


tenure and the principle of election in the 
magistracy.” 

‘ Yes, that is possible. But, then the ap- 
proval of public opinion is necessary, which 
is, after all the supreme judge.” 


“ I have been told that you had said that if | 
you were overturned you would be for a dis- | 


solution, and that you are certain of having 
M. Grévy with you. Now, during his first 
Ministry, M. de Freycinet one day said he 
often had M. Grévy alongside him, but not 
with him.” Á 

“ In the first place, I did not say I would 
go to a dissolution if I was overturned. These 
are things one does not say beforehand. But 
I may have said, and I repeat, I shall only 
submit to the Chamber measures Í think usc- 
ful and necessary to the country, on which if 
can agree and provide a majority. 


out and out, a dissolution seems to nre neces- 


sary, I shall resolutely demand it, and if it is | 


refused, having done my duty, I shall retire. 


But M. Grévy himself must have seen that it 


isno longer possible for him to remain along- 


side his Cabinet, but that he must be against | 


it if he is not with it. I know his patriotism. 
He has been able to remain alongside, but his 


prudence is limited by his patriotism. He | 


sees as wcll as I and all of us do that the 
country needs to know that it is being watched 
over, and that in fact those who aquit them- 
selves of this task with devotion and con- 
viction may always count on the gratitude of 
the nation. In conclusion, you may be certain 
that you have before you a man who knows 
what he wants and whither he is going, and 
who will not allow himself to wander from his 
goal.” 
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_Exuinirion or Naval Arcuitectere.—The 
North-east Coast Exhibition of Naval Archi- 
tecture; Marine Engineering, Fishery, and 
Life-Saving and Coast-Lighting Appliances 
was opened on Wednesday in the Aquarium, 
Tynemouth, by the President, Lord Ravens 
worth. The exhibition is a centre of attrac- 
tion to the mercantile and seafaring people of 
the north. Models are shown of most of the 
best types of naval and passenger vessels 
that have been floated in the past haif-century 
from the Royal George to the Calais-Douvres 
and the latest addition tö our armour-clads. 
All the great shipbuilding places in Great 
Britain are well represented. The Clyde, still 
foremost of all the ship-building rivers, is 
conspicuous with specimens of the craft that 
have been put afloat by Napiers and Elders, 
by Caird and Denny; the Tyne by Palmer, 
Mitchell, Leslie, and Richardson; the Wear, 
by Laing, Thompson, and Doxford. The 
marine engineering portion of the display will 
be the most interesting. All the leading firms 
from the Thames to the Clyde are represented, 
and every improvement of the marine engine 
is to be seen. Another section of the ag- 
ereeation of marine inventions is that relating 
{o life-saving apparatus. Coast-lighting and 
submarine engineering have also each a place 
in the show. The president in his inaugural 
address spoke of the usefulness of such ex- 
hibitions, and wished the promoters every 
success. A public® dinner was afterwards 
held, and at night the exhibition and town 
were illuminated with the electric light. 

exhibition will remain open 21 days. 


I could not be accused of carry- 
ing out the order of the Commune as was at- 
The Central Mayorship 
It is 
On the contrary, 
it is an excellent ficld, and a question that 
appreciates, 
many ! 


I shall not | 


THE CUTLERS FEAST AT. SHEFFIELD. 


At the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield on Thurs- 
day Sir T. Brassey, speaking on behalf of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, referred to the revolu- 
tion which had taken place in naval architec- 
ture since the siege of Sebastopol. The 
efforts made since that time to improve our 
navy had not been in vain. In the substitu- 
tion of iron for wood in shipbuilding, the 
Government had become more dependent’ on 
private manufacturers and engineers, and in 
this regard they received important assist- 
ance from Sheflield. It was satisfactory to 
find in connection with our expedition to 


Egypt that our forces had so well responded ° 


to the call of duty, and had shown the world 
that England had remained uncorrupted by 

its wealth. Referring to our communications 
with India, he said, in a military point of 
view, he did not attach a high importance to 
the Suez Canal. In comparing the voyage by 
the Canal with the voyage round the Cape in 
the powerful transports which might be em- 

ployed on that service, the difference in time 
was less than a week. The route by the 
Cape was more easily defended, and would 
escape the sufferings from heat which were 
experienced during a great portion of the 
year in the Red Sca. It was when we turned 
from military to commercial considerations 
that communication by the Canal assumed a 
paramount importance. Speaking of Ireland 
he said he did not wish to take an optimist 
view, but he cherished the hope that the 
GovernmAtt and the House of Commons had 
not been labouring in vain, and that a sensible 
improvement had taken place, both in the 
payment of rents and the diminution of crime. 
Mr. James Lowther, responding to the toast 
of the “ Houses of Parliament,” deplored the 
condition of internal demoralisation into 
which that assembly has fallen. Referring to 
Ireland, he remarked that the police insubor- 
dination was the most ominous sign he had 
seen. If anybody thought that Ireland could 
be ruled by England through the goodwill and 
affection of the inhabitants of the Sister Isle 
they were most mistaken. Unfortunately, 
they must be aware that Ireland could only be 
maintained in the Union with the rest of the 
United Kingdom through the agency of sol- 
diers and police. 


mm 


Brrstixs or a Caxnon.—a terrible accident 
happened at Winsford, Cheshire, on Wednes- 
day evening. A number of men were engaged 
at Dutch Bank firing a cannon, in hononrof the 
marriage of Mr. Evans, the son of a local manu- 
facturer. when the piece, which had been 
frequently discharged, burst, seriously wound- 
ing six men—W. Bennett, A. Heaths, A. 
Harding, W. Curzen, Robert Dickinson, and 
Dean. The sufferers were picked up bleed- 
ing profusely, and medical assistance was at 
once summoned. On examination it was dis- 
covered that Heath’s head was very badly 
injured, that Bennett had been struck in the 
face, and that Dickinson was severely 
wounded, All the others had sustained hurts 
of a more or less serious character. 


leara or Dr. Pusey.—Dr. Pusey, who 
has resided as usual this summer in the 
grounds of the Convalescent Hospital at Ascot 
Priory, has lately been a cause of greal 
anxiety to his friends. He has been, as more 
than once before, in a condition of dangerous 
nervous prostration. Dr. Acland has visited 
him in consultation with his ordinary medical 
attendant, Mr. Fagge, of Ascot. He was re- 
ported on Thursday to be hetter, and hopes 
are entertained of his speedy convalescence. 
Although he is in his 83rd year he has heen 
until the last few days occupied constantly in 
his literarv, theological, and 
studies. 


ORGAN-PLAYING IN THE Srrects.—At Mary- 
lcbone Police Court on Thursday, the Rev. J. 
B. Courtenay, of 6, Westbourne-terrace 
| North, attended before Mr. Newton and said 
| the thoroughfare had been infested for a long 
time by organ-players, who were encouraged 
by persons in the road. Two of the organ- 
j players were charged at this court a fortnight 
| ago, but they were discharged with a repri- 
mand. On Wednesday afternoon he was 
about to commence his work in his room 
| when an organ-man began playing in frent of 
the house. He ordered him away, when a 
woman living in another house called the man 
to her door and told him to play until she 


then behaved like a maniac towards the appli- 

cant, and shook her fist at him in a threaten- 

ing manner. Mr. Newion granted a summons 

| against the woman for using threatening lan- 
riage. 


Married Women’s Exrnixes.—lt is just as 
| well that publicity as widespread as possible 
| should be given to the rights of married 
women to their own earnings. That right is 
absolute under the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act of 1870, the provisions of which are 
merely repeated in so many words by the new 
Act, which comes into operation next New 
Years Day. A married woman is entitled 
absolutely to wages or earnings acquired by 
her since the Ist of January. 1870, * in any 
employment, occupation, or trade in which 
she is engaged, or which she carries ou 
separately from her husband, and also ans 
money or property so acquired by her 
through the exercise of anv literarv, artistic. 
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€ ( rity. Now, ifs) or scientific skill, and all investments of such 
in consequerce, cither of the rejection of hills 
I feel bound to defend out and out, or of the 
adoption of measures I feel bound to oppose 


Wages, earnings, money, or property.” No 
magistrate’s order is ‘required for the protec- 
| tionof such property, and therefore Mr. Paget 
| was quite right to refuse to make one on the 
| 
| 


| 
| 


around of a desertion which had only lasted 
ten days. Such desertion will furnish ground 
| for a judicial separation. It still remains an 
| anomaly of our law, unjust lo women, thai 
desertion under such circumstances is not a 
ground for divorce, as it would be if a wife 
had eloped. But as far as her property is 
concerned the result is the same, and she ean 
defend it in her own name against her hns- 
| band.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Great DEMAND ror SERVANTS IN Avsrraria. 
—The Sydney Morning Herald of the i3th 
of July says: The ship Samuel Plimsoli ar- 
rived on July 1, with immigrants, from Ply- 
mouth. The single girls. under the charge of 
Mrs. Eager, the shatron, were landed at noon 
on the same day, and at once taken to the 
depot. July 4 was the day appointed for 
hiring ouf of the immigrants. The number 
shipped had been 405, but five births and 
three deaths occurred during the voyage. In 
the morning quite a crowd of ladies anda few 
gentlemen assembled at twelve o'clock in the 
Immigrants’ Home, Macquaric-street, expect- 
ing that there would be many of the immi- 
grants anxious to go to service, the ladies on 
their part being no less anxious to secure, if 
possible, what appears to be in this colony as 
rare a treasure as the fabled ‘‘ roc’s egg’”-—a 
good maid servant. For four women waiting 
engagement there were no less than 103 ap- 
plicants, and they were consequently speedily 
secured. The desire to obtain the services of 
the married couples and unmarried men was 
scarcely less great. Applications in some cases 
were sent in for four and six men by each em- 
ployer. Those applications it was found im- 
possible to meet in full. The variety of occu- 
pations which the men had filled was very 
great, there being representatives of nearly 
every trade and pursuit, even policemen and 
cabmen having a place in the number, Gar- 
deners, agricultural labourers, and milkers 
were in demand, and tradesmen, such as car- 
penters and joiners, were no less sought after. 
Phe wages olfered were good all round. 
Three men at least refused £40 per annum, 
with keep and lodging, whilst the general rate 
of wage offered and accepted was from £30 to 
£40, with board and lodging, for unmarried 
men, and £72 Ss, per annum, with board and 
lodging, for married couples. A number of 
the tradesmen went into the city, and on re- 
turning to the ship stated that they had ob- 
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asked him to stop. She gave him money. and- 
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ENGLAND AND THE POWERS. 


There is no reason to apprehend inter- 
ference with the operations in Egypt on 
the part of any foreign Power. For the 
present even the Russian Government will 
probably be content to pursue its own ob- 
jects by exercising its influence over the 
Sultan and his Ministers. In time of war 
there is seldom a middle course between 
neutralitiy and active participation. It is 
to be regretted that the great maj rity of 
European journalists should on all occa- 
sions use unfriendly language in discussing 
English policy. It is difficult to account 
for the extraordinary animosity agains! 
England which has lately been expressed 
by Italian writers, and especially by the 
organs of the Ministry. The relations be- 
tween the two countries have, since the 
first establishment of Italian independence. 
been uniformly friendly, and the cordial 
sympathy for the national cause which 
had been generally entertained in England 
during the continuance of the struggle 
was expected to produce a return of good 
will, if not of graitude. The policy of 
Germany and Austria during the presen’ 
crisis has been, if it is correctly reported, 
uniformly neutral. Prince Bismarck may 
perhaps no longer desire, as at the time of 
the Berlin Congress, to promote au English 
Protectorate in Egypt. It was then 
suspected that his object was to cause per- 
manent discord between England and 
France ; and later events have tended to 
show the possibility:of reconciling the 
interests of the two Powers. It has also 
been stated that Prince Bismarck regarded 
the supposed cession of Egypt as an equiva- 
lent to England for final withdrawal from al] 
concern in the affairs of European Turkey. 
It is highly improbable that he should 
wish to encourage Russian designs on 
Constantinople ; but the gradual substitu- 
tion of Austria or Turkey as the para- 
mount Power in the Balkan provinces and 
ən the coast of the Ægean may perhaps be 
an vbject of German diplomatie calcula- 
tion. Any d sign of the kind would be 
wholly unaffected by the English expedi- 
tion to Egypt. There is no reason to 
doubt the continuance of the cordial un- 
derstanding which has now for some time 
existed between the German and Austrian 
Governments. The rumour of eonfiden- 
tial negotiations between Austria and 
Russia seems to be unf waded, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the Sultan 
has beenencouraged in his tortuous policy 
by any foreign adviser, except, perhaps, 


by the Russian Ambassador. It is im- 
possible to dispute the right of every 


Power to protect its trade; but there 
seems to be no reason for referring ques- 
tions affecting the Canal to a Conference 
of Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople. 
The only serious issue which can be 
raised relates to the use of the Canal by 
men-of-war and transports. No Epglish 
Government will allow itself to be de- 
barred by the opinion of any C inference 
from the exercise of indisputable rights. 
“There is no dispute or difficulty about 
freedom of commerce in time of peace. 
A costly war, and an interminable series 
of diplomatic controversies, excuse to pa- 
triots, if they cannot justify to cosmopo- 
litan philanthropists, Lord Palmerston's 
opposition to the construction of the 
Canal.—Saturday Review. 

The Government have, the Spectator 
far succeeded in the policy they 
Constantinople. We dis- 
for reasons already ex- 
another and most serious 
one, whic: no one has mentioned yet; 
but accepting” the policy for the moment 
as the one preferred by responsible Mini- 
sters, its success So far must be pro- 
nounced a marvel of diplomatic skill. The 

osition of the Government in face of the 
Sultan was, to take it, very nearly this. 
They eould, if they pleased, forbid him to 
interfere in Egypt. The treaties under 
which Egypt exists as an autonomous State 
quite allow of that course, extreme as it 
may appear; and the means of enforcing 
the prohibition were more than ample, 
The Government, however, considered 
that an open defiance to the Sultan would 
widen the Egyptian question unneces- 
garily, even, perhaps, to the extent ol 
vrousing the whole of the Mussulman world, 
-would tempt him into desperate efforts 
to secure aid by concession to the Slavonic 
Powers, and would, finally, prevent that 
direct arrangement with Turkey itself, 
ewhich may be one solution of the ultimate 
‚problem. Their object, therefore, was to 
‘obtain the Sultan’s adhesion to the Egyp- 
tian Expedition, while minimising to the 
uttermost his power of interference. He 
must wreak with Arabi—his own secret 
agent—is advance, and publicly ; must 
limit his expeditionary corps to 5,000 men ; 
must eater Egypt through some other gate 
than Alexandria ; and must co-operate in 
subordination with Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
“These were hard terms, and the Sultan, 
who desired still to use Arabi, who hates 
the Khediveship as his ancesters hated the 
Hospodarships, and for the same rea- 
-gon, and who holds Egypt to be his own 
as much asthe Pope holds Rome to be his 
own, fought hard for other conditions. For 
once, however, England had the round 
man in the round hole. The cool, genial 

Irishman, with an aristocrat’s savoir-faire 
and Sheridan’s blood in his veins, who fills 
the Embassy at Ci »nstantinople, is precisely 
the man to deal with such a situation. He 
never believes one word any Turk says, 
put he does not hate him for lying, any 
more than he would hate a Hottentot for 
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putting clicks in his words. 
gives way one inch, or resents any pres- 
sure to give way. 
to all demands, all threats, all cajolings, 
an armour of impenetrable courtesy, cover- 
ing an equally impenetrable hardness, till 
the Turk, baffled and perplexed, retired 
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from the contest, and accepted the British 
terms. The Khalif agreed to denounce a 
Mussulman leader, fighting for Islam, as a 
rebel. The Sultan of Egypt agreed to 
land in Egypt, and move in Egypt, as he 
was told. The head of the Ottoman caste, 
the conquerors of Asia and Europe, agreed 
to limit himself to an expedition of 5.000 
men. And finally, the Sovereign upon 
whom these terms had been imposed agreed 
to ‘ proclaim” his rebellious vassal in 
terms whieh announce to all the world 
that the Infidel Power which has so dic- 
tated to him is his chosen ally, Arabi is 
declaredarebel, for provoking his Majesty's 
best friend. Talleyrand hardly succeeded 
better, when he ended the intrigue for the 
exclusion of France from the Congress of 
Vienna. So far as success in their de- 
liberately adopted policy is concerned, the 
Government deserve all congratulations, 
not the least warm one being due to their 
discovery of that unusual British agent—a 
diplomatist who can succeed in diplomacy. 
The success is complete, but whether it is 
worth having is another matter. 


—— 
THE NEW SYSTEM OF WARFARE. 

The Spectator points out that the war is 
changed from the modern ‘rush,’ in 
which everything is on the side of the in- 
vader, who is quite ready, who knows his 
own plan, and who is on the enemy’s soil, 
to a campaign against fortresses, to be 
waged very much after the ancient fashion, 
when a war might occupy seven years. 
This was the method which impeded the 
Russians in their Turkestan campaign and 
before Plevna, this is the scheme now being 
prepared by the Chinese against their next 
war, and this is the device which is now 
delaying General Wolseley. It will not 
succeed with him, the Speclator believes 
—first, because the cultivated portion of 
Lower Egypt isan exceedingly small place, 
hardly half as large again as Suffolk ; 
secondly, because the Egyptian regulars 
are few; and thirdly, because they are not 
qui e equal to reaping the full benefit of 
their own system. But if they were 
Turks, or were really as numerous as they 
seem to be from the multitude of peasants 
they impress, ov would fight as Maories 
used to fight in their stockades, we should 
never conquer Egypt without putting out 
our full strength as against a first-class 
Power—that is, sending out 150,000 men, 
spending a hundred millions, and wasting 
an entire year of strenuons effort. For- 
tunately for us, the effort will not be re- 
quired ; but a very slight improvement in 
the working of the new plan would involve 
almost inevitably that consequence. The 
Spectator asserts that the Asiatics, 
at the very moment when they have 
ascertained the value of the spade, have 
obtained also another advantage. They 
have brought their weapons nearly to an 
equality with those of Europeans. There 


ean be little doubt, in spite of the Franco- | 


German war, that the total effect of the 


new weapons of precision is, cæteris pari- | 


hus, favourable to the defence. 
indeed, and under very peculiar circum- 
stances, that an invader dare expend lives 
by tens of thousands, as they were ex- 
pended in the early operations of the Ger- 
man invasion of France; and it could 
never happen in a war of invasion in Asia, 
where the whole idea is that a small 
superior army, welded till it is a bar of 
steel, shall cut through a much greater, 
but also much less hardened mass. The 
men may not be equal to the invaders, the 
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subjects. Some vigorous action ought, in 
our view, at once to be taken with % view 
to counteract the machinations of French 
officials in that region. It is not necessary 
to arouse jealousy in France, in whose 
name theseoutrages have been committed. 
But it would surely be desirable to submit 
a full statement of the case to our Foreign 
Office, and to press for suitable action— 
such action as Lord Granville will know 
how to initiate without arousing inter- 
national susceptibilities, and such as will 
secure the object in view. If events are 
allowed to drift, the hand of the French 
Government may be forced, and it may be 
impossible for M. Duclere and his col- 
leagues to draw back. The establishment 
of French supremacy in that island would 
be injurious to the interests of England 
politically and commercially, and a disas- 
trous blow to Protestant missions abroad, 
as well as an unspeakable calamity to the 
free, civilized, and rapidly improving 
population of that interesting island. 


= ¢ 
LORD SPENCER AND THE DUBLIN 
POLICE. 

Lord Spencer's decision in the case of 
the Dublin policemen Who were lately dis- 
missed will commend itself, on the whole, 
to public favour. It had been urged upon 
him by the Radical Press here that he 
should take advantage of the opportunity 
to proclaim a general police amnesty, and 
he was specially warned against singling 
out the ringleaders for punishment :— 

We are glad to see that the Viceroy has 
given no heed to this weak counsel. In the 
order reinstating 208 of the dismissed men, 
he says that the remaining 17 were excluded 
from mercy either by reason of their being of 
bad character previously, or for taking a pro- 
minent part in the recent display of akon 
dination. Nothing could be more proper or 
more just; in all affairs of the sort, a few 
discontented and restless spirits lead away 


the rest. and, when the time comes for 
punishment, it would be absurd to pretend 
that all the delinquents are on the 
same footing. Lord spencer furthermore 


warns the force that should he again have to 
dismiss men for insubordination, no~ pleas 
will avail to bring about their reinstatement. 
We trust that this ruling will be strictly ob- 
served during all future time. But for the 
belief that the Government might be coerced 
and intimidated into gran ing everything that 
was demanded, neither the Irish Constabulary 
nor the Dublin Police would, we feel con- 
vinced, have proceeded to such lengths. That 
they had gone through a good deai of trying 
work during the previous years was perfectly 
true, and if they had been content to me- 
morialise the Government in a respectful 
manner, through the authorised channels, 
public opinion would have been on their side. 
But the police in every part of the kingdom 
will do well to bear in mind that the interests 
of the public safety demand of them the 
strictest discipline under all possible circum- 
stances.—G/obe. 

—>— 

THE DUBLIN POLICE. 

The following police order was issued on 
Friday by Captain Talbot, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police :—The Chief Commissioner 
publishes for the information of the force the 
following order, which he has received 
from kis Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, 
with reference to the men recently 
the service :—Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police,—With reference to my 
minute of the 5th inst., I now authorize you 
to announce that I have reviewed the results 
of the board of inquiry which I appointed to 
inquire into the recent conduct and previous 
character of the men who on the 1st inst. 
were dismissed from the Dublin Metropolitan 
and Lhave come to the conclusion 
that of the men so dismissed the 208 whose 


names are appended hereto may be reinstated. 


batteries may not be as well laid, and the | 


manceuvering may be far inferior; but if 
the natives will fight at all, they can take 
a terrible number of lives. They bring 
up extravagant numbers of the best guns, 
they accumulate endless munitions, and 
they care no hing about waste of any sort. 


As the remaining seventeen men either took 
a prominent part in the recent insubordina- 
tion movement, or were men of previous bad 
characier, | am unable to accede to their 
prayer for reinstatement. I have carefully 
considered whether the reinstatement of the 
dismissed constables should be accompanied 
by any reduction or fine, but L regard dis- 
missal as the only proper punishment for com- 
bined insubordination, and 1 therefore do not 
consider that on their reinsialement any other 
punishment should be inflicted upon them. I 


| confidently expect that after the display of 


If th Egyptian artillerists had been equal | 


to Sikh artillerists—no impossible demand 
—sir Beauchamp Seymour would 
lost a third of his fleet, perhaps have been 
obliged to retire from Alexandria; while 


in the recent skirmishes the few British | 
cavalry, who have done so much, would | 


just have been swept away. Any general 
up to the level, say, of Osman Ghazee, 
with troops equal, say, to Turks, Sikhs, 
or trained Arabs—real Arabs, not fellaheen 
—with the ordinary present resources in 
guns and rifles of an ordinary Oriental 
State, could in six months make the con- 
quest of that State by any European Power 
whatever a work of excessive danger excr- 
tion, and expense—as great a work, in 
fact, as the conquest of a European 
country. 
à neon 
FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

The Daily News says :—It is certain 
that more than one French official, mili- 
tary or civil, has assumed a position im- 
plying something not at all unlike a pro- 
tectorate or directorate over Madagascar. 
The series of acts to which our atten- 
tion has been called certainly may be said 
to be marked, if they are truly represented, 
by as high-handed injustice as has ever 
been displayed by Europeans to uncivi- 
lised or semi-civilised nations—and that 
is, unluckily, saying a good deal. Such 
pretensions, it is obvious, could only be 


have | 


maintained in one of two cases—either as | 


a consequence of an actual state of war 
between France and Madagascar, or else 
in virtue of a French dominion over the 
island. Neither of these exists or is re- 
eognized by any other Power. Mada- 
gascar ought to be developed and civilised 
in some better fashion than the French 
fashion of nominally and exclusively ‘‘ oc- 
cupying ” territory to which the occupiers 
have no title. If the French distrust their 
powers of competing that is no reason for 
aequiescing in such a dog-in-the-manger 
tyranny as they seem to wish to exercise 
over Madagascar. The proposed Em- 
bassy, even with a consequent opening up 
of the island by permission to foreigners 
to settle, might of course lead only toa 
repetition of an old and melancholy story. 
But that story certainly eould not take a 
more melancholy form than the story of 
French colonisation in Cochin-China and 
New Caledonia, at Tahiti and the Mar- 
quesas. 

The Nonconformist says :—Our Foreign 
Office has a locus standi in the matter, 
apart from the extreme importance of pre- 
venting this great island, four times the 
size of England and Wales, from being 
absorbed by France. We need not here 
refer at any length to the reasons why 
English Nonconformists of all denomina- 
tions take a profound interest in the well- 
being of the Queen of Madagascar and her 


the proper spirit now shown by the force, 
and the great regret expressed by them for 
the part they have taken in this matter, no 
combination to act in defiance of orders will 
again arise ; but it cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that I should not again be prepared to 
approve the reinstatement of any men dis- 
missed for a like offence. I think it right to 
express my cordial approval of the conduct of 
the men who refused to take any part in the 
present unwise and insubordinate agitation. 
— SPENCER. 

Captain Talbot added the following memo- 
randa:—The Commissioners observed with 
regret the conduct of many members of the 
force who sympathised with their dismissed 
comrades, encouraging them in insubordina- 
tion bv refusing to go on duty. Such con- 
duct tended more to injure the dismissed con- 
stables than to help their cause. His Ex- 
cellency, while he abstained from alluding to 
these men in his minute, has desired me to 
mark their conduct, at which he was much 
displeased. The Commissioners sincerely 
hope he may not have cause to regret the 
lenient course he now takes for so gross a 
breach of discipline, and trust that the dis- 
missals which resulted from the sad occur- 
rence of the past week will prove a 
lesson which should be taken to heart by 
every constable in the service. 

SERT 


GREAT DEMAND FOR Servants IN AUSTRALIA. 
—The Sydney Morning Herald of the 13th 
The ship Samuel Plimsoll ar- 
rived on July 1, with immigrants, from Ply- 
mouth. The single girls, under the charge of 
Mrs. Eager, the matron, were landed at noon 
on the same day, and at once taken to the 
depot. duly 4 was the day appointed for 
hiring out of the immigrants. The number 
shipped had been 405, but five births and 
three deaths occurred during the voyage. In 
the morning quite a crowd of ladies anda few 
gentlemen assembled at twelve o'clock in the 
Immigrants’ Home, Macquarie-street, expect- 
ine that there would be many of the immi- 
orants anxious to go to service, the ladies on 
their part being no less anxious to secure, if 
possible, what appears to be in this colony as 
rare a treasure as the fabled ‘ roc’s egg ”—a 
vood maid servant. For four women waiting 
engagement there were no less than 103 ap- 
plicants, and they were consequently speedily 
secured. ‘The desire io obtain the services of 
the married couples and unmarried men was 
scarcely less great. Applications in some cases 
were sent in for four and six men by each em- 
ployer. Those applications it was found im- 
possible to mect in full. ‘The variety of occu- 
pations which the men had filled was very 
here being representatives of nearly 
and pursuit, even policemen and 
eabmen having a place in the number, Gar- 
deners, agricultural labourers, and milkers 
were in demand, and tradesmen, such as car- 
penters and joiners, were no less sought after. 
The wages offered were good all round. 
Three men at least refused £40 per annum, 
with keep and lodging, whilst the general rate 
of wage offered and atopia was from £30 to 
£40, with board and lodging, for unmarrie: 
men, and £72 8s. per annum, with board and 
lodging, for married couples. A number of 
the tradesmen went into the city, and on re- 
turning to the ship stated that they had ob- 
tained situations, carpenters at once receiving 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


WAR SUMMARY. 


The changes in the strength of the forces 
in Egypt have led to some doubt as to the 
exact number oft men available for the 
war, and there is just now a tendency to 
underestimate it. The force detailed at 
first to sail from this country and the 
Mediterranean garrisons amounted to 
1.010 officers and 21,200 men, and these 
have since been reinforced, by a further 
number of 280 officers and 10,800 men, 
divided between a garrison for Alexandria, 
depots, which will also go chiefly to Alex- 
andria, and drafts for the various regi- 
ments composing the corps. Thus the 
force despatched from this side of the Red 
Sea amounts to 1,290 officers and 32,000 
men. The Indian contingent, including 
the reserve at Aden, which can be pushed 
forward at short telegraphic notice, con- 
sists of 170 officers and 7,100 men, and 
completes a grand total of 40,560 officers 
and men of all ranks. We have already 
mentioned more than once that 10,000 
mules have been order d from various 
countries and that a large number of them 
have now arrived. Thus the army of 
agvpt does not fall short of, but rather 
exceeds, the strength which French mili- 
tary opinion gave as necessary for the 
purpose of conquering and occupying the 
country. From the garrison of Alex- 
andria and depots Sir Garnet Wolseley 
can draw, if he pleases, about half, 
leaving 5,000 men and a_ powerful 
artillery to defend the lines at Ramleh. 
His present strength for operations at 
the front is fully 17,000 men of all arms. 
The latest telegraphic despatches from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley confirm the intelligence 
conveyed by our correspondents. The 
railway is now in working order, ready to 
forward st res and, we trust, better water 
than that of the canal, which is now 
neither fresh nor sweet. The health of 
the troops is very good. In saying this 
the Commander of the Force cannot mean 
that there is no sickness, but that what 
exists is of a mild type. The heat of the 
sun, indifferent and unaccustomed food, 
and bad water inevitably produce derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, and Sir 
Garnet himself is reported to be suffering 
from an ordinary attack of diarrhoea. It 
is hardly too much to say that even in the 
healthiest days of the Crimean army 
nearly every officer and man suffered more 
or less in this manver, and no importance 
is to be attached to it now, so long as the 
percentage of cases bad enough to be ad- 
mitted to hospital is small. The wounded 
are with few exceptions on board ship, and 
do not hamper the force by their presence. 
One of the decisions made by the Govern- 
ment at home is that sick and wounded 
who are not likely to be quickly restored 
are to be brought back to England to re- 
cover in their native air. This is a wise 
as well as merciful provision. The soldier 
enjoys a campaign so long as he is in 
health and the action does not cease ; 
but when he is sick and inactive cruel 
pangs of homesickness sometimes seize 
even the English private, though he is less 
troubled by them than the men of more 


sensitive and irritable nations. Consider- 
ing the cost of each British private, 


economy is consulted by saving his health 
and bringing him home. As the moment 
for advance approaches the lines of Tel-el- 
Kebir are felt day by day. Reconnoissance 
parties, weak and strong, approach closely 
to the works and endeavour to make the 
enemy show the position of his infantry 
and his batteries. Such a movement was 
made yesterday by the Duke of Cornwall's, 
two squadrons of Bengal cavalry, the 
mounted infantry, two mountain, and two 
field guns. After visiting a village the de- 
tachment closed on Tel-el-Kebir, and 
drew the enemy's fire with the result of 
only two horses killed. Some incredulity 
has been expressed at the paucity of men 
and horses killed and wounded on the side 
of the English in various engagements 
compared with that of the Egyptians. 
There is no reason to disbelieve the re- 
ports, Which have been contirmed by many 
eye-witnesses, The present order of attack 
in loose formation and the bad shooting of 
the Egyptians fully account for the ap- 
parent anomaly. The difference of scale is, 
perhaps, greater in the present war than 
in the Transvaal, where, however, the 
English troops suffered out of all propor- 
tion to the losses of the Boers. In a letter 
which will be found in the Times this 
morning it is suggested that officers should 
be specially detailed to watch the effect 
of infantry fire, and report the rea- 
sons for the small amount of damage 
caused by it. It is to be hoped that some 
such reports will be obtained not only 
from staff, but regimental officers. In vain 
we feed and train a soldier for years if, 
when the moment of action comes, his 
weapon, the rifle, is less efficacious than 
it ought to be. One precaution suggested 
by the correspondent whom we quote is 
well worthy of attention. Quick firing 
heats the rifle barrels to such an extent as 
to render them impossible to handle with 
any steadiness, and a non-conducting sub- 
stance between the left hand and the bar- 
rel would obviate this difficulty, which is 
serious, especially in a hot climate. Any 
picce of cloth or old stocking may be used 
for want of a better and more enduring 
arrangement, but the first necessity of all 
is that the men should be cool and shoot 
straight and low. The coolness engen- 
dered by confidence will preserve the sol- 
diers from over haste in firing, and so 
from overheating the barrels. A thousand 
bullets flying wildly over an enemy's head 
are of no use—they only encourage him. 
One bullet straight to the mark and low 
clears a space in front of the firer. A very 
natural uneasiness at seeing a war ging 
on before their eyes in which they are not 
engaged causes German military critics to 
look with somewhat jaundiced eyes on the 
strategy of the present campage. We 
must expect such criticisms and can only 
wait for the justification of accomplished 
facts. But the German criticisms have 
been formulated more distinctly by an 
officer whose opinion is quoted by our 
Correspendent at Alexandria. It amounts 
to this, that Arabi might have been 
beaten, possibly at the beginning, by 
sir A. Alison; granted, but what 
then? Would the Khedive have been 
master of Egypt? Or would the 
Suez Canal have been safe? There has 
been much delay and a considerable ex- 
penditure, but there is every reason to 
believe that the results will justify the 
measures taken. <A large English force is 
now in presence of Arabi’s best army. 
We may expect an immediate advance 
and there is no reason to expect anything 
but a complete and crushing defeat of the 


enemy. Tel-el-Kebir is not Plevna. So 
far as is known the flanks of the position 
lend themselves to enfilade from artillery 
fire, and if Sir Garnet cannot induce the 
Egyptians to issue from their intrench- 
ments by his manceuvres we may expect 
to see first a bombardment to shake the 
nerves of the enemy and then a successful 
attack, unless, as we suggested yesterday, 
the attack is made by night. The whole 
problem is to get the Egyptian army out 
of its intrenchments by one means or an- 
other. Once in the open field there can- 
not be a question as to the result. No 
doubt the rear of the position will be 
threatened as a means of drawing the 
enemy out of it, but whether he moves or 
not there must be blow after blow till the 
result is arrived at of setting him in mo- 
tion to the rear. Such a mixed force will 
then be unmanageable and a well-pressed 
pursuit ought to destroy it. The flocking 
of masses of men to Arabi's standard, 
- if true, would not help him much.— 
imes. 


FIGHTING AT KASSASSIN. 

The Times correspondent at Kassassin 
telegraphed on Friday :— 

A very interesting reconnoissance was ac- 
complished early this morning. The force 
sent out consisted of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Richardson, two squadrons of 
the 13th Bengal Lancers under Colonel Mac- 
naughten, two guns Royal Horse Artillery, 
and two guns Mule Battery. About a dozen 
engineers were taken to remove any obstacles 
met with onthe march. There was no light 
but that of the stars as we filed out of the 
camp, and it was necessary to use great caution 
to avoid the holes made by burrowing animals 
in the sand. On the extreme right rode the 
Bengalees ; next to them the guns, and on the 
left flank the Light Infantry; the Mounted 
Infantry going on well in advance. General 
Graham, who directed the movement, re- 
mained on the left flank for some time, as he 
thought that some infantry were concealed in 
the first village. Nothing, however, appeared, 
and the whole of the troops accordingly in- 
clined well to the right, keeping almost due 
west along the canal towards Tel-el-Kebir. 
Right in front of our advance lay a small 
village called, I believe, El Derbir, some three 
miles to west of this camp, andas the Mounted 
Infantry approached a spattering fire greeted 
them. The Mounted Infantry, however, fol- 
lowed by the Bengalees, went swarming up 
the ridge of sandhills, about 100ft. high, 
which extended some distance behind the 
villaze and parallel to the canal. No sooner 
on the crest than the firing recommenced. The 
infantry halted, threatening the village, and 
the guns kept back as not certain which side 
of the ridge they would be required. I rode 
with an officer to the top of the ridge, one side 
of which now gleamed brightly in the morne 
ing sun, while the other in deep shadow. 
From this height the operations on both sides 
of the hills could he observed. On the left 
the Mounted Infantry were skirmishing with 
the Arabs and slowly retiring. Presently the 
Egyptians came on with a rush, some hun- 
dreds strong, but pau-..l very soon and 
worked at their Remingtuus. My companions 
and myself were at last observed, and from 
the village a few bullets were sent un- 
pleasantly near, two or three certainly falling 
within a couple of yards of us, or skimming 
just overhead I shall certainly speak respect- 
fully of Egyptian riflemen in future. I now 
noticed the Mounted Infantry retiring, and the 
enemy swarming up hills in their rear, con- 
stantly firing and uttering loud cries, **Allah! 
Allah ! ” evidently thinking they had routed 
us by the firmness of their attitude, and ig- 
norant that Sir Garnet expressly ordered that 
no fighting was to be allowed on any account. 
My own movements were naturally most in- 
teresting to me at this moment, especially as 
the instant I appeared again on the ridge 
bullets again fell thickly about us and con- 
tinued to- pursue us for some distance, as 
we happened to be last on the hills. 
My companion’s horse was almost im- 
mediately afterwards siruck by a bul- 
let, which passed under his belly, 
and was carefully cut out by Mr. Thompson, 
of the 19th Hussars. I could not help thinking 
that the Mule Battery might have mounted to 
my late post of observation, which was now 
black with swarming Arabs, and it would 
have made fearful havoc among the pursuing 
hordes, but our chief's orders admitted no in- 
fringement or alteration. Slowly the compact 
little force retired along the canal to the 
camp, having fully accomplished their object 
of observing the enemy's dispositions and 
noting the character of the ground behind the 
hills constituting the right flank. The in- 
formation thus gained confirms the statements 
already made to Colonel Tulloch by prisoners, 
deserters, and others, and is likely to be of 
service to the General on his arrival. Fora 
mile or two the Arabs followed us, sending 
bullets whizzing into our midst, but in spite of 
all this expenditure of powder and shot, no 
man of our force was touched, as far as I can 
learn, although two horses were wounded. 
This probably was owing to the care with 
which the mass of our troops kept out of 
range in reserve. There can be no question 
about the extreme value of the Mounted In- 
fantry, led as they are by Captain Lawrence 
and his subalterns, for the kind of work un- 
dertaken to-day. From half-past five, when 
fire opened on them, to seven, when we were 
nearing the camp, they were constantly on the 
alert, fighting or manceuvring, and one could 
not but lament the smallness of their number. 


Thecorrespondent of the Daily Chronicle 
telegraphing on Friday respecting the re- 
connoissance says :— 


The object of the expedition was twofold— 
first, to dislodge some Bedouins who were 
continually annoying our pickets; and, 
secondly, to make a further reconnoissance of 
the enemy's position. The force therefore 
proceeded to a small Arab post named Ad- 
durba, where it was thought some of Arabi’s 
irregular horsemen had made their quarters. 
Our men approached the place warily, but 
only three Bedouins were seen, and they 
showed our fellows they were not to be 
caught napping, by galloping off before we 
could get round them. Our force then con- 
tinued the march westward for about five 
miles, when they were within striking distance 
of the enemy’s positions. Arabis earth- 
works here were found to be quite as strong 
as those reconnoitred by Colonel Buller farther 
north yesterday. Embrasures for guns were 
numerous. The rebels were speedily aware 
of our approach, and opened fire from their 
batteries. At the same time a force of not 
less than 3,000 rebel infantry came out into 
their advance trenches under shelter of their 
artillery, and commenced firing. Our foot 
soldiers advanced in open order, firing as oc- 
casion offered. They were supported by the 
mounted infantry, who did excellent service. 
The Horse Artillery, from favourable posi- 
tions, had some good practice at the enemy's 
positions, drawing fire from several of his 
guns. The firing was very heavy for some 
time. The General having obtained as much 
information as he was likely to gather without 
unduly exposing his men, withdrew his force, 
the men falling back by sections in splendid 
order, firing as they went, The only casual- 
tics on our side were two horses killed, while 
the enemy’s loss is unknown, Our troops 
returned to camp tired, but in good spirits. 
The intelligence gained to-day confirms the 
report of the scouting party yesterday as to 
the strength of the enemy’s works, and the 
manner in which the rebels stood their ground 
shows they have recovered full confidence in 


their powers, 


nn Messenger. 
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PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


The Alexandria correspondent of the 


Times telegraphed on Friday :— 

In reference to the Turkish contingent, 
people ask why Aboukir, Rosetta, and Da- 
mietta, three points in easy communication 
with Arabi’s camp, should be specially spoken 
of as their landing place. After all we have 
seen, can we trust the Turkish soldiers not 
to desert more than the Turkish Pacha? 
They are to be under Sir G. Wolseley’s or- 
ders, but how are those orders to be enforced 
with Sir G. Wolseley at Ismailia, and the 
Turks on the sea coast? Again, if the Turks 
are faithful to us, and are employed on the 
Kafr-Dowar earthworks, what will be the 
effect on the natives? They will say that we 
stood for a month before the Arab defences, 
and were obliged to ask the Turks to go 
where we dared not. The very least evil 
will be that Arabi may surrender to the 
Turks, and there are many here who believe 
that by consent of all parties he will be al- 
lowed to do so. 


THE ALLEGED TORTURE OF EGYPTIAN 
PRISONERS. 

The following telegram has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office from Sir E. 
Malet, in reply to inquiries concerning the 
truth of the allegation that the Egyptian 
authorities have been torturing their pri- 
soncrs :— 

I have requested the correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph to come to me in order that 
I may inquire into the cases which he men- 
tions, but I have not yet seen him. Mean- 
time, the Khedive has sent me the following 
message :—His Highness has learned, with 
regret, statements have appeared in certain 
London newspapers to the effect that certain 
prisoners of war had suffered ill-treatment 
and torture at the hands of the Egyptian au- 
thorities. His Highness hopes that you will 
inform Lord Granville that these statements 
are unfounded. All the prisoners of war 
are on board the frigate Mehemet Ali, in 
charge of Captain Privilegio Bey, a European, 
who has received strict orders to treat the 
prisoners humanely. Mahmoud Pacha Fehmy 
is at the Government House, in custody of the 
chief of police. His Highness admits that a 
case of thumb-screwing has come to his 
knowledge, inflicted to a spy who refused to 
give information. On hearing of it, his 
Highness had at once given most stringent 
orders that no prisoners whatever should be 
put to any torture or suffer any ill-treatment 
in future. 

In a despatch dated Friday the Daily Tele- 
graph’s correspondent at Alexandria says :— 
lam glad to announce that there is no further 
danger of any prisoners being tortured in 
Alexandria for the present, Consul-General 
Malet having taken measures to prevent a 
repetition of the disgraceful acts, intelligence 
of which had been telegraphed by me. Sir 
E. Malet says that there is great difficulty in 
persuading the Arabs that thumb-screws are 
not necessary for the conducting of examina- 
tions; but, at any rate, the Khedive and his 
officers now know that the English refuse to 
tolerate barbarity. 

The Alexandria correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphs :—“ It has been reported here 
that the Egyptian authorities have been tor- 
turing prisoners with the thumb-screw to 
make them confess to crimes, and allowing 
Mahmoud Pacha Fehmy only salt water to 
drink. I am informed that the latter report 
is untrue. Fehmy is humanely treated, and 
although from time immemorial prisoners 
have been thumb-screwed the torture is seldom 
inflicted now.” 

ee 
REINFORCEMENTS FOR EGYPT. 

The embarkation of the siege train on board 
the Copia has been completed, the guns and 
150 tons of live shell having been placed be- 
low and the carriages above, and the work 
has been done in two days at the rate of 550 
tons a day. The ship will also take 40 tons 
of gunpowder for the siege train and a quan- 
tity of stores and ammunition for Malta. The 
loading of the Tana with supplies for the 
reserve depots is also advanced, and another 
ship, called the Ellen Newton, is selected for 
the same service. The quantity of ammuni-+ 
tion prepared for the reserve and now being 
forwarded has reached a total of 8,250,880 
rounds of Martini-Henry cartridges, 274,000 
rounds of pistol cartridges, and 24,000 rounds 
of cannon cartridges and shells for the field 
guns. The issue of small-arm ammunition 
is at the rate of 480 rounds per man, of which 
70 rounds is to be carried in the pouches, the 
remainder being carried in the waggons or 
stored at the base of operations. Saddlery 
and all other kinds of stores are being taken 
in reserve to the extent of a year’s supply, and 
there are also two complete field hospitals in 
reserve for use if required, The surplus issues 
of all kinds may be imagined from a few of 
the items. Over and above ditferent requires 
ments are sent 40,000 blankets, 20,000 waters 

roof ground sheets, 12,000 pickaxes, 12,000 
infantry spades, 6,000 shovels, and 6,000 picks. 

Three officers have been appointed to pro- 
ceed to Egypt with the balloon equipment— 
viz., Captain Lee, Royal Engineers; Captain 
Templer, 7th Battalion King’s Royal Rifles; 
and Lieutenant Hawker, Royal Engineers, 
They will be ready with their transport and 
equipment in a week, and will take with them 
the three largest of the War Department 
balloons, which are the Crusader, cqntaining 
47,000 cubic feet ; the Talisman, 18,000 feet ; 
and the Saracen, 13,000 feet, Each balloon 
will be fully equipped, in order that all three 
may, if required, be separately employed, and 
a party of Sappers already trained to the work 
will be attached to each of them. It is not 
yet stated where they are to go, and the ques- 
tion of gas supply cannot, therefore, be dealt 
with. Ifat Alexandria, they will find cone 
venient gas works ; but in case ascents are 
necessary at a distance from populous places, 
they will take out with them materials for the 
generation of hydrogen gas, not by the’action 
of steam, as in the Woolwich experiments, 
but by the simpler chemical process. 

In reference to the supply of tobacco to the 
troops, it is stated that regiments going abroad 
provide themselves, under the regulations of 
the service, with tobacco for use during the 
voyage. Tobacco is not an article of Com- 
missariat supply, but when a force is for a 
length of time in the field away from any 
markets, it is sent out and issued to the 
troops on repayment. It was considered 
doubtful whether in the Levant it was ne- 
nessary to provide tobacco even for field sere 
vice, as the troops had largely provided them- 
selves before embarkation. It was sent, 
however, for security—6,0001b. were in Egypt 
on the 28th ult., and upwards of 30,000lb, 
should have arrived last week. If, therefore, 
the troops have been able to get the supplies 
up to the past, it is not understood why there 
has been a deficiency, unless it has happened, 
to a corps which failed to provide itself with 
the necessary supplies before leaving England. 

Contractors all over the country are now 
busy sending in the transport vehicles for the 
3d and 4th Divisions of the army, but it is 
not expected that any more departures either 
of men or stores will be ordered, 

— mo 

Prize Ficur ar EnrieLD.—A prize fight 
took place in a field near Enfield on Thursday 
morning for stakes of £25, between two men 
named Cooke and Blackett. Great caro had 
been taken to prevent the olice hearing of 
the projected encounter. hese precautions 
were so excellent that the police did not inter» 
fere, and the fight came off in due course be- 
fore a large number of eye-witnesses Eleven 
rounds of a severe character were fought and 
lasted 35 minutes. Cooke at first appeared to be 
the better pugilist, but his opponent's extra- 
ordinary power soon began to have effect, and 
for three rounds in succession Cooke was 
thrown heavily to the ground. So great were 
his injuries, that on the completion of the 
eleventh round he was in asemi-unconscious 
condition and unable to come up to time, 
Blackett, therefore, winning the stakes, 
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SATURDAY’S ENGAGEMENT. 


Judged merely by the loss of life which 
was suffered by the English troops in re- 
pulsing the attack of Arabi upon the camp 
of Kassassin, the affair of Saturday was a 
skirmish of the most insignificant descrip- 
tion. Military successes, however, are 
not to be always gauged by the extent of 
the casualties. We must have regard to 
results, and looked at in this light the 
fighting on Saturday was of considerable 
importance. It seemed hardly probable 
that, after their previous sharp defeat, the 
Egyptian troops would have been brought 
up again to act on the offensive. The fact 
that they have so advanced shows that the 
Egyptians are quick at recovering from 
the loss of morale involved in a decisive 
repulse, and that Arabi’s influence over 
them is still very strong. But although 
they were ready to march out at his order, 
and to fire so long as their targets re- 
mained immoveable, they refused utterly 
to wait for the attack of our troops, and 
retired with so much haste that several of 
their guns fell into our hands. After this 
action Sir Garnet Wolseley will be 
justified in treating the Egyptians as foes 
unworthy, even of contempt, in the field, 
though it is quite possible that he may 
find them formidable behind their en- 
trenchments. A sheep driven in a corner 
will charge a dog, and as the Egyptians 
fought their guns well under the fire 
of our Fleet at Alexandria, they may do 
so again at Tel-el-Kebir. A few days will 
decide the question. By to-night the 
‘whole of the force with which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley intends to strike should be as- 
sembled at Kassassin. In his telegram he 
states that the troops who have pursued 
the Egyptians to within three miles of 
Tel-el-Kebir would fall back at once to 
their camp, from which we gather that he 
did not intend to allow his plans to be 
altered or hastened by the proofs which 
had just been afforded of the impotence of 
the Egyptians in the field. As he hoped 
to assemble his whole Army within forty- 
eight hours, it would have been an act of 
rashness to presume too much upon the 
moral depression which the enemy must 
have experienced on finding that even with 
the odds of four to one in their favour 
they could not stand; and to attack a 
formidable position like that of Tel-el-Kebir 
with a force wholly disproportioned to the 
magnitude of the work. It is probable 
that Wednesday is the day which Sir 
Garnet has fixed upon for the assault. This 
will give him three days for reconnoitring 
the enemy’s entrenchments and deciding 
upon the best method of attack, and it will 
allow the troops who have come on from 
Ismailia twenty-four hours’ rest. Starting 
before daybreak on Wednesday, our force 
would be in front of the entrenchments in 
plenty of time to do their work before 
nightfall. According to present appear- 
ances, that work will be far lighter and 
ess serious than only a week since ap- 
peared probable. The Egyptians have 
evinced a lively horror of flank move- 
ynents, and their sensitiveness as to their 
line of retreat is likely to be aroused by the 
action of the British Cavalry, who will in 
all likelihood sweep round and menace the 
wgilway in their rear. Should they fight 
obstinately, the proofs which have been 
given of the singular inaccuracy of their 
aim afford strong ground for hoping that 
our troops may cross the zone of fire and 
get to close quarters without suffering any 
extraordinary losses. There isa tendency 
to consider that with the fall of Tel-el- 
Kebir the war will practically come to an 
end. That resistance in the field on a 
large scale will terminate with the 
first heavy Egyptian defeat is likely, 
but there will be much work for 
our troops to do after this. The 
reports brought in by the officers who 
on Saturday deserted from their regiments 
befare Alexandria show that there is a 
strong body of malcontents in Arabi’s 
army, and a crushing disaster at Tel-el- 
Kebir will enable them to make their 
voices heard. It may be expected that the 
news would at once break up the force 
there. A portion might lay down their 
arms and submit, others would disperse to 
their homes. But there will remain the 
fanatical element, the men who have im- 
-bibed the wild teachings of the Ulema and 
Sheiks, and who believe that Islam 15 
really in danger. This section of Arabi’s 
followers may give infinite trouble, and 
do an enormous amount of mischief before 
they are finally scattered. They could 
‘provoke anti-Christian demonstrations 
‘aud massacres in places where the fanatical 
‘spirit has hitherto slumbered. They could 
destroy dams and canals and lay Egypt 
«wader water; with the Desert beyond 
them, and the Bedouins their allies, they 
might retire to distant oases, to the con- 
fines of Tripoli, or to the little known 
regiou of the Upper Nile, and by raids 
from these places harry the country, and 
keep our troops constantly upon the move. 
“We may hope that this will not be the 
ase, and that a severe and decisive defeat 
«will take all the heart out of the insurrec- 
tion.—Standard. 


The Daily News says:—Sir Garnet 
*Wolseley’s despatches and the telegrams 
of our Correspondent with him make it 
clear that the affair of Saturday morning, 
though it was unduly magnified by rumour 
at first iato a general engagement, was In 
‚all probability the prelude to something of 
j that kind. Arabi, who is not believed to 
* beill served in the matter of intelligence, 
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may already have heard of the proclama- 
tion against him, and pretty certainly 
knows tliat the difficulties which have de- 
layed Sir Garnet Wolseley’s advance are 
almost if not quite at an end. He must 
have done his utmost with the spade, and 
has convinced himself that it is time to do 
something with the rifle. Whether the 
advance from his lines w-s a premeditated 
attack or merely a reconnoissance in force 
does not much matter. Whaiever was 
the intention of the Egyptians, they were 
met half-way by General Willis, and 
driven back with the loss of four guns 
and many men. They were doubtless en- 
couraged to fight by the neighbourhood of 
their lines, the formidable armament of 
which is shown by the fact of their being 
able to shell not ineffeciively at five 
thousand yards. On the other hand, an 
English 40-pounder, train-mounted as at 
Alexandria, came for the first time into 
operation, and the Egyptians seem to have 
resorted to a similar device. In fact, 
though the affair lasted a shorier time 
than either of the two chief previous skir- 
mishes, it seems to have been sharper 
while it lasted (putting the cavalry charge 
of a fortnight ago out of question), and 
waged with more formidable weapons. 
Sir Garnet himself sent his despetch from 
‘three miles and a half west of Kassas- 
sin’’—that is to say, from fully half-way 
between that place and Tel-el-Kebir, and 
he speaks of establishing hi~“ camp at Kas- 
sassin, telegraph and railway being in fair 
working order. This can only be prelimi- 
nary to an advance, for Kassassin is not a 
place ai which the General would propoze 
permanently, or for any length of time, to 
keep the head-quarters of a considerable 
force. Another correspondent speals of 
Sir Garnet having set out from Ismailia for 
Cairo, meaning that there is not likely 
to be any iurther pause in operations, 
which have the capital as their objective 
point. 
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RUSSIAN INTRIGUES IN THE EAST. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Stan- 
dard telegraphs :— 


The subject attrac.ing most attention here 
just now is an allesed secret understanding 
between France and Russia in respect to 
Syria and Armenia. Both of these Powers 
favour the idea of a final solution of the 
Egyptian Question by a Congress. The idea 
was first started in Berlin, with the object of 
having Eg ptian affairs really settled by Eu- 
rope. But this plan is now abandoned by 
the German Government, on the ground that 
the settlement of the Egyptian Question does 
not require so imporiant a machinery asa 
European Congress; but the real reason is 
the fear that Russia and France would avail 
themselves of such a Congress for in‘roduc- 
ing the Syrian and Armerian Question. 
France is continually endeavouring to win 
Italy to her side, parily by exciting her jea- 
lousy of Enzland, partly by making vague 
promises in respect to North Africa. The 
German Goverrnent are fully acquainted 
with these fresh intrigues, which have no 
prospect of success so long as Signor Man- 
cini remains in office. On the other hand, 
Russia has sounded Austria confidentially, 
with a view to ascertain whether she 
might be willing to join in the Russo- 
French plans. The bait offered is the 
annexation of the occupied districts in 
the former Turkish provinces. Hence 
the rumour that Count Wolkenste‘n, while he 
is supposed to be enjoying his holiday, really 
gocs to Vienna on a political errand. In all 
probability, however, Prince Lokanoff will be 
sent to Vienna, commissioned to endeavour 
to make the propositions mentioned above ac- 
ceptable to Count Kalnoky. But Austria has 
declined, and will continue to decline, the 
offers of Russia, for reasons which are easily 
understood. Meantime Russia is intriguing 
in every direction. Her emissar:es are now 
exciting Anatolia, where they have already 
succeeded in desuoying all English influence. 
It was a part of this Russian scheme that 
troubles should arise on the Greek frontier, 
but the plan was spoiled by the disturbances 
breaking out prematurely, and therefore, now 
Russia will be as anxious as are Germany and 
Austria for quiet to be restored there. My 
authority for this information added that the 
whole of these intrigues are known at Berlin, 
where they are are closely but quietly watched, 
because it is believed that, since France has 
withdrawn from participation in the settle- 
ment of Egypt, England will find it to be her 
best policy to join the Austro-German 
Alliance. Prince Bismarck, therefore, main- 
tains the strictest reserve and the most abso- 
lute neutrality. He limits himself to giving 
the assurance that Germany will not oppose 
England, provided she establishes order in 
Egypt on a permanent basis, even though that 
might involve some changes in the existing 
treaties.” 


————_¢—___—_ 


Lanes at Luncnu.—At a shooting pai.y, 
where the shooting is in earnest, lunch is the 
brief inteival of relaxation which most men 
are glad of, and all men require. The more 
delicate graces of life are temporarily banished, 
and food is eaten with unwashed hands, in 
somewhat indecorous haste, and generally 
under conditions of a primitive simplicity. 
Then comes that precious five minutes which 
can be consecrated to the blackest of briar- 
roots, and if certain buttons are temporarily 
loosened it matters not in the less spirited 
presence of comrades and keepers. But to 
a man of ordinary instincts there is something 
distasteful in meeting ladies with hands grimy, 
garments soiled, and amid all the rough sur- 
roundings of sport. The ladies, if necessary, 
will protest that they do not mind it in the 
least, and usually with perfect tiuth ; but such 

rotestations will never quite dispel the uneasy 
eclings from the minds of the men. This is 
by no means a matter for regret, and still less 
for censure. The impulse which makes a 
man shrink from appearing in any unseemly 
guise before a lady is not necessarily foppish- 
ness, or anything of the kind. On the con- 
trery,in nine cases out of ten it is due (though, 
erhaps, unconsciously) to the same reverence 
or woman which is the fountain of ancient 
chivalry and modern manners. There is, how- 
ever, a more practical, and perhaps a more 
sordid objectionto feminine interference in a 
day’s sport. It is difficult to make a woman 
appreciate the truth that, though sport is a 
pleasure, it requires to be pursued with a 
business-like energy and a business-like con- 
centration. When we grow old and crusty 
we sometimes express ourselves on this point 
with the engaging frankness which is the 
peculiar privilege of age. But youth is im- 
pressionable, and at iwenty-five the presence 
of bright eyes at luncheon sonetimes places 
an unhealthy check on the whalesome voracity 
of one’s appetite, as well as impairing the ac- 
curacy of one’s aim. At the same time it is 
pleasant to admit vhat there is another side of 
the picture, and a peiticoat visit at lunch time 
may be charming if managed with judgment. 
The first condition of its success is that the 
ladies must decline, even to the Jength of for- 
bidding, any minisirations by the men, The 
next step follows readily; the ladies will con- 
stitute them~elves d2 jure, as they are really 
de facto, and will look after the wants of the 
unworthier sex. There is a piquancy ahout 
this reversal of the ordinary relations of life 
which appeals at once to both parties, and 
recalls forgotten memories of the leap-year 
dances, with which 9 past generation used to 
amuse themselyes.—Jilustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 
HEAYY FIGHTING AT KASSASSIN. 


DEFEAT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


The Times has received the following 
despatches from its correspondent at the 
iront :— 


THE BATTLEFIELD BEFORE KASSASSIN. 


- Serr 9, Noon. 

Early this morning the alarm was given that 
the enemy was advancing in force. Sure 
enough a long line of Egyptian soldiers, two 
or three deep, were marching down upon us 
from the west and north-west, their white 
uniforms gleaming in the horizontal rays of 
the rising sun. Far tothe north the ridges 
were crowded with them, and on the south 
bank of the canal they were assembled in 
masses five or six deep. I could not detect 
where the artil'ery was posted, but as I crossed 
the railway to reach the plateau upon which 
our infantry were rapidly forming, the 40- 

ounder, which we have mounted on a truck, 

elched forth its iron bolt. On looking to see 
where the gun was one could see the smoke 
of the locomotive bringing up a train ful! of 
reinforcements for Arabi, and observe that tne 
snell burst near it to the right. Without 
delay two guns which the enemy had mounted 
unknown to us in his centre opened on the 
gun truck, and their shells fell, some into the 
camp itself, others near the railway, making 
the neighbourhood of tha gun particularly 
undesireble as a pest of observation. 

Nor was it much betler on the hill towards 
our right. Here our troops, six battalions in 
all, were being drawn up in column of bat- 
talions, while the Roya! Artillery drew up in 
the centre and the Bengal Lancers to the 
right. With these fine troops went the 
screw battery under the command of Major 
Free. I had hardly noted this when two bat- 
teries df the Toyal Artillery began to shell 
the enemy, who replied at once—the puffs of 
smoke suddenly appearing on every point of 
vantage in his long line, while the shiek and 
whirr of exploding shells flying across our 
line began to be frequent. Most of the 
Egyptian missiles were aimed too high, butthe 
direction was good. It was evident that the 
Egyptians anticipated casy work. In all 
probability our retiring yesterday encouraged 
them to come on to-day. They were roughly 
undeceived. The Royal Artillery fired ra- 
pidly and accurately, and bursting shells were 
scen to raise clouds of dust on the 1ight 
among their masses. Most of these forward 
troops were black Soudan men. It is thus 
evident that Arabi is reserving his own 
countrymen for greater deeds. The number. 
of prisoners taken and the wounded lying 
thicxly about show how deadly was the fire of 
our guns. In the meantime I saw the lory 
lines of the Househo!d Cavalry creeping round 
to the right flank, General Willis heving some 
fear of attack from the direction of Salahieh. 
They came on and wheeled round on the lefi 
flank of the Bengal Cavalry. The cannon 
smoke and the dust raised by bursting shells 
veiled the operation from point to point. 

The Marines and King’s Rifle Corps on our 
left now commenced a sharp musketry com- 
bat with the enemy, and our black foes began 
without delay a precipitate retreat, and their 
example was followed by a large body of the 
enemy south of the Canal. The Ariillery 
shelled the Arab gunners on the ridge, and 
Captain Coffin and Lieutenant Money, with 
some of their gallant Royal Marines, promptly 
dashed in and seized two fine Kiupps,,which I 
found still too hot to touch without discomfo. t. 
The enemy now retired to their works, while 
the whole force advanced and halted just out 
of range. Sir Garnet Wolseley has just 
passed me, and the Guards are close behind 
him. It is now noon. The first shot was 
fired at 7. The infantry combat commenced 
at 8. About six are killed, 40 wounded; but 
none, I think, dangerously. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 4 40 p.m. 

It seems that the credit of suggesting the 
capture of the two Krupp guns yesterday 
should be assigned to Major Hart. This 
officer rode out in front of the marines during 
the advance, and remained nearly a.m‘nute 
and a half under a heavy fire, calmly survey- 
ing the condition of the battle at that point. 
He then returned to the Marines and urged 
them to make a rush for the guns, which was 
done by Lieutenant Money, with a small 
party, as I have already mcnioned. I forgot 
to mention a. perplexing incident which oc- 
curred towards the close of the action yester- 
day. While heavy firing was being kept up 
between the Marines and the force opposed to 
them, a body of the enemy’s infantry amount- 
ing to, peraaps, 2,000 men, hurried along the 
south side of the railway embankment 
towards their intrenchments. At the same 
time, the King’s Rifle Corps moved along the 
north side of the embankment, and some even 
mounted it, without t.king the least notice of 
the disorganised crowd so near them. I 
thought, in fact, the Egyptians were 
prisoners, except that now and then 
one of them would fire and all were 
armed. It would ceriainly have been 
easy to shell them. It does not appear, upon 
review of yesterday's battle, that Arabi's 
General showed want of tactical skill. His 
main idea was probably someth:ng like this: 
—If I show a front well to the north, the 
English will extend in a line in that direction, 
especially if I threa’en them from Salahieh ; 
and then I can „end a column of attack upon 
such weak forces as may be le.t to guard the 
camp. If this was his reasoning, he was per- 
fectly justified by results, although, owing to 
the inferior quality of the troops employed, 
the plan failed of success. Napoleon would 
have sent his best troons along the defile 
formed by the railway and the canal embank- 
ments, leading into the hvar: of the camp; 
but the best troops of Arabi were wasted in 
the subord‘nate demonstration from Salahieh 
upon our right flank, 


The column of aitack formed behind the 
cover of the railway embankment had not the 
courage necessary for a steady advance upon 
our position, although the men were here 
massed, as I noticed first, before issuing from 
camp, in very dense lines. As for the sige! 
which appeared for a shoit time on the 
hills upon our left flank, they did nothing 
whatever, and a baie y of the 25-pounders 
established close to the bridge no sooner 
played upon thm than they dispersed in con- 
fusion. The Rifles, I find, also captured a 
Krupp gun, making four takermyesterday from 
the enemy. We learn from prisoners that 
Ali Pacha Fehmi led the aiiack, having eight 
regiments of 20,000 infantry at his disposal, 
with 2,000 regular cavalry, some 3,000 
Bedouins, and 62 guns. Toulba Pachahad to be 
at Salahich with three regiments of infantry (or 
7,500) one regiment of cavalry, and 24 guns. 
Intrenchmenis have been thrown up each side 
of the railway and canal at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
there are many heavy guns in position there. 
The Canal is partly damaged. General 
Graham, on the whols, is to be congratulated, 
on resigning his command, upon the com- 
plete success with which he has carried out 
Sir Garnet's plan, formed, I believe, before 
landing at Ismailia, of occupying and hold- 
ing Kassassin at all hazards, until the 
main body could be brought up. He 
has been greatly assisted, doubtless, b 
the cavalry division, but, on the other hand, 
much inconvenience has been caused by 
having to work troops, almost amounting to 
a division in number, with the staff of a bri- 
gade. Volunteer help, howevez, has not been 
wanting. 

On the first aitack of the enemy on Kas- 
sassin, the marines were skilfully guided to 
their proper place in the line at the close of 
the march from Mahsameh by Major Terry, 
unattached, who had previously carried a 
message to the front line under a heavy fire. 
Yesterday 1 met Commissary-General Grat- 
tan riding gallantly through shell fire, with a 
message which he had volunteered to carry 
to General Willis, while Mr. Clark, Superia- 
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tendent of the Egyptian Telegraphs, nearly 
got an attack of sunstroke from serving as a 
volunteer with a bearer company, engaged in 
bringing in ‘he wounded. I am happy to 
state on the authority of Dr. Troup, who per- 
formed most of the amputations, that the 
wounded are doing well, and many have been 
sent down to Ismailia. I an astonished to 
find we have only iwo deaths reported. 


Another account of the battle is given 
by the correspondent of the Standard at 
the front, who, telegraphing on Saturday, 
says :— 

This morning all question as to the fighting 
qualities of the Egyptian troops has been set 
at rest. They attacked us with very great 
superiority of numbers, they obtained posi- 
tions which enabled them to completely com- 
mand our cam», they were led by Arabi him- 
self, and yet they allowed themselves to be 
driven back v. thout even a show of resistance, 
directiy our men advanced against them. A 
few honrs will prove whether they will fight 
behind earthworks, but in the field they are 
simply contemptible. About six o'clock this 
morning our videues, of the Bengal Lancers, 
stationed above the camp, were suddenly 
driven in by a large body of the enemy's 
Cavalry. The laiter advanced, firing from 
horseback, as usual, and making no attempt 
to cha-ge. I happened at the time to be on 
the high ground near the videttes, and could 
make out in the distance, through the misty 
morning air, a second and ‘larger line of 
horsemen advancing, while across the Desert 
beyord the smoke of several trains coming 
up from Tel-el-Kebir could. be seen, and 
it was evident that we were going to have 
something more serious than the usual morn- 
ing exchange o` long shots. Two of the 
videvies galloped off to camp to give warn- 
ing of th. approaching attack. There have 
been so many false alarms, and the troops 
have been so often called under arms jn vain, 
ihat the me. iarned out listlessly and without 
any belief that this was more than the usual 
fals2 alarm. In the meantime, from the sand 
hills we could sce the enemy working quietly 
round our right flank, their intention plainly 
being to repeat their manœuvres upon the 
occasion of the lasi attack, and to enfilade our 
camp from che hills there, Kassassin lying in 
a saucer-like depression. Trooper after 
trooper was sent off at headlong gallop to 
Camp with the tidings, and General Graham 
was at last convinced of the necessity for 
speedy action. The Infantry and guns moved 
out from Camp not a moment too soon, for 
the enemys Artillery had already taken its 
post on the crests of the sandhills, and some 
of the guns at once opened upon the moving 
column, while others concentrated their 
fire upon the Camp itself. As some thirty 
guns opened fire simultaneously the scene 
was for a while lively. Shells came into 
Camp in numbers, exploding among the tents, 
throwing the dust high in the air. Horses 
and cattle, panic-struck at the sudden din, 
broke picket ropes and fastenings, and 
careerca wildly through the camp, while the 
Indian followers shouted and ran and tried in 
vain to arrest the stampede of the animals. 
At any other tir:e the scene would have been 
laughable in the extreme, but every one’s 
attention was fixed too much upon the front 
to take much notice of what was happening 
in Camp. As soon as our guns could take 
up ground, they opened upon the enemy’s 
Artillery, and a hot duel between the batteries 
ensued, 

Moving out again towards the right, I found 
the enemy steadily pressing back the 13th 
Bengal Larcers, who had very smartly turned 
out at the first alarm to support their videttes. 
In front of the Lancers at adistance of two 
thousand yards were numerous battalions of 
white-coated Egyptian soldiery. The enemy’s 
front, extending from their right, which was 
thrown across the Canal, to their extreme left, 
could not have been less than three miles. It 
was impossible not to give the enemy credit 
for skilful tactics, and it was not from 
any fault of the leaders that the attack was 
not successful. Indeed, for a quarter of an 
hour, the position of our force and Camp 
looked exceedingly critical. The Infantry 
were in imminent danger of being outflanked. 
The comman:ling positions were all in the 
enemy’s hands, while line after line of his 
Cavalry and Infantry could be seen crossing 
the sand hills. The aspect of affairs, how- 
ever, changed as soor as we assumed the 
offensive. General Drury Lowe, with his 
Cavalry, rode out of Camp, and pushing far 
out, in iarn threatened the enemy's left, and 
forced them to desist from continuing their 
flanking movement against us. Their Cavalry 
fell back, and now for over half an hour both 
sides rode out into the Deseri, each en- 
deavouring to get round the other, an4 occa- 
sionally halting while the light Ariillery on 
both sides opened fire. In ‘he meantime the 
enemy’s Infantry had advanced on either side 
of the Canal and railway and down the 
slopes of the sandhills until within 
eight hundred yards, when they opened 
a continuous rifle fire. The 60th Rifles and 
the Marines advanced to meet the enemy 
coming on by the Canal and railway line, 
while the 84th Regiment pressed forward 
against them on the high ground. The roll of 
fire was now as heavy and incessant as would 
have been caused by two great armies in con- 
tention in the days before breechloaders, and 
over the steady raiile of musketry came the 
heavier boom of the gans, which kept up 
their duel without cessation, the shells shriek- 
ing over the heads of the Infantry. Presently 
our Artillery—although inferior in the number 
of their guns—seemcd to obtain the upper 
hand by the superior accuracy of their aim, 
and the fire of the enemy gradually slackened. 
At about the same time our Iniantry advance 
commenced in earnest. The three Regiments 
named pressed forward, and the rest of the 
Infantry moved on in support; the moment 
the movement fairly developed itself the 
enemy’s Infantry gave way and began to fall 
back and the fight was virtually at an end. 

It was a singular collapse, for, as we have 
since learned from a prisoner, eighteen bat- 
talions of the enemy were engaged, and their 
appearance, up to the momer. when our In- 
fantry advanced, was bold and resolute, Their 
fire was tremendous, and the wonder is where 
the bullets can have gone. Eighteen bat- 
talions, advantageously posted, and armed 
with breechloaders, should have committed 
tremendous destruction in the ranks of the 
five Regiments u on whom they concentrated 
their fire, but in point of fact they did scarcely 
any harm, as we had only two men killed, a 
result which is absolutely ridiculous in pro- 
portion to the number of men engaged and the 
weight of lead expended. Thus, what was 
likely to have been a pitched battle, with all 
the odds against us, was, in its consequence3, 
no more than a reconnoissance in force of the 
enemy, abandoned as soon as we took the 
offensive. That it was not so meant we know 
from the prisoner; but it is clear that the 
Egyptians will not stand in the onen, and that 
they retreat the instant we take the offensive. 
As the enemy retired, we followed, our Art:l- 
lery occasionally playing upon them in the 
distance, to which their guns, at intervals, 
replied. Upon the first advance of our 
troops the Egyptian artillery abandoned 
three of their guns; iwo fell into the hands 
of the Marines, the third was captured 
by the 60th. When the enemy saw that 
the guns were taken, for an insiant 
they halted and made a show of advanc- 
ing, as if to endeavour to recapture them, 
but a volley from the Marines dissipated the 
idea, and the retreat continued without further 
halt. The Cavalry and Artillery opposed to 
General Lowe also ratired, and at ten o’clock 
in the morning our troops were halted about 
four miles distant from Tel-el-Kebir. The 
are now reforming line, and have sent bac 
to camp for breakfast. Thus has ended in a 
fiasco what promised to be a serious engagee 
ment, and if the Egyptians do not fight when 
we attack them better than teense when the 
attack us the campaign will be a mere walk 
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over. Our casualties are, so far as is at pre- 
sent known, two or three killed, and about 50 
wounded. Lieut. Purvis, of the Naval Brigade, 
commanding the forty-pounder gun in the 
train, had his foot carried away by a shell. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Brigade of 
Guards are coming up. We do not know at 
present whether we shall remain here or fall 

ack again to Kassassin until the whole force 
is concentrated there. 


The Times’ correspondent at Ismailia 
telegraphed on Saturday :— 

The Highland Lrigade, which left here last 
evening, have only advanced ten miles up to 
the present. To-day being extremely hot, they 
have suffered terribly. There have been some 
fatal cases of sunstroke. Two men have al- 
ready died ; a few others are not expected to 
live. Two hundred have fallen out of line 
during to-day’s march. Many on arriving here 
have been sent back to the hospital. Ten 
more wounded Arabs arrived here to-day 
from the front. 


—___.__. 


THE HARVEST AND THE FARMERS. 


The beautiful autumn weather of the past 
few days has revived the hopes for the 
harvest, which the heavy rain had again 
seriously checked. Every day of such drying 
wind and tempered sunshine is worth millions 
to the country. At the end of the week 
thousands of fields will have been cleared 
over which the farmers must have looked 
very despondently in the wet of last Tuesday 
evening. The getting in of the harvest ris a 
long process in the United Kingdom. The 
crops ripen ‘unequally, and there are not 
always hands ready to gather them in. All 
over the country a good beginning was made 
in the early weeks of August. Here and there 
fields were cleared by the end of the first 
week. In the forward parts of the country 
the wheat and barley were nearly gathered 
before the change in the weather in the middle 
of that month. It was no. uncommon 
thing, in a railway journey from north to 
south on the route through the cora-growing 
districts, to see a cleared field in the same 
neighbourhood in which other fields were 
scarcely being yellow. The nature of the 
soil, the’height above the sea level, the slope 
of the ground to north or south, the condi- 
tion of the drainage, all seem to exert even 
greater influence on the ripening of the crops 
than differences of latitude. There were 
cleared fields in the plains of South Yorkshire 
before the reaping hook had been put in 
among hills just south of Guildford. The 
crops thus easily gathered were secured in 
perfect condition. The yield has not turned 
out quite so good as was expected; but the 
quality is as perfect as a rapid ripening and 
a speedy harvesting in dry weather could 
make it. Then followed more chequered 
weather with more chequered results. Here 
and there some damage has been done by 
storms and floods, but, as a rule, the short 
intervals of dry between the showery days 
allowed the greater part of the crop to be 
saved in average condition. The general testi- 
mony seems to be that the soaking wet has 
slightly deteriorated the quality, but it has 
swollen the grain, and so increased the 
quantity. In Berkshire, Hampshire, Sussex, 
Wilts, and the Eastern Counties, as well as in 
some of the more favoured Midland districts, 
nearly the whole of the cereals are harvested. 
Wheat is about an average crop, and is fetch- 
ing a fairly remunerative price; barley is of 


very fine quality, if it is a little scanty in, 


quantity ; oats are almost a fabulous erop, 
and all the roots are abundant and good. It 
is evident, therefore, that the farmers have 
this year a better chance of profit than they had 
for the past half dozen seasons. Ifthe fine 
weather continues, the harvest in Ireland and 
Scotland will be got in under favourable con- 
ditions ; and there will be a general improve- 
ment in the condition of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The French harvest reports lately 
issued are somewhat more favourable than 
our own. The wheat crop is better all over 
France than it has been for many years. It 
is reported as bad onlygjn one department, 
fair in eleven, good in forty-seven, and very 
good in twenty. But it is probable that the 
depariments in which it is good are those 
which produce most cereals, while those in 
which it is only fairare predominantly graz- 
ing districts. This is certainly the case in the 
English returns. Forty-two reports give only 
twelve for wheat and fourteen for barley up 
to or above the average, while fifteen more 
give ninety per cent. and upwards of an 
average. But Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Wilts, 
Sussex, Somerset, Kent, Nottingham, Glou- 
cester, Durham, and Cambridge are all over 
the average, while Berks, Beds, Bucks, 
Chester, Hants, Heris, and Hunts are all 
nearly up to the average. In Scotland the 
prospects of the yield are good, and fine 
weather will enable them to be realised. In 
Ireland the harvest is, on the whole, a pro- 
pitious, though not a bountiful one, and those 
who best know the country say there are to be 
seen in all parts, exceptthe bleak and desolate 
West, ‘‘the low beginnings of content.” In 
Prussia and the Rhine provinces the harvest 
is below the average, but in all the rest of Ger- 
many and in Ausiria-Hungary there has not 
been so good a year since 1872. Further 
noith and east, Russia and Turkey have at 
least a full average ; but Spain, on the con- 
trary, has suffered from drought, and is more 

oorly off than any other European country. 
Fhe United States have again reaped mar- 
vellous abundance, and will have enormous 
quantities to export. Europe asa whole will, 
however, need less than it has done for many 
previous years, and the Americans will have 
to accept low prices for their produce or do a 
greatly diminished trade. 

Everybody understands the benefit which 
an improvement in the harvest confers upon 
the country. It needs no great acumen to 
enable a man to perceive that every extra 
bushel which an acre of land yields is just so 
much added to the general wealth. . The 
farmer whose land bears a good crop has no 
difficulty about his rent. There is no question 
at such times of rebates at quarter day; and 
hence the landowning classes get their full 
incomes. In such seasons, moreover, the 
farmer himself has more to spend. His out- 
lay is pretty much the same whatever the 
yield of hisacresis; anda good harvest means 
a satisfactory return for his outlay. It puts 
him in spirits. He has money to spend on 
manufactured goods. He pays his trades- 
men’s bills which have been getting into 
arrear. His wife and daughters replenish 
their wardrobes ; he is himself able to spend 
something in the market town when he goes 
there. ‘Thus everything is stimulated and 

uickened by a fresh movement of business. 
There is more money going and everybody is 
benefited.— Observer. 


New Roman Catuotic Bisoor.—The Rev. 
Dr. Bewick, who has just been nominated by 
the Pope to the Bishopric of Hexham and 
Newcastle, in succession to the late Bishop 
Chadwick, is about 58 years of age, and is a 
son of Mr. Bewick, of iater. and a re- 
lative of Bewick, the engraver. He was edu- 
cated at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, near 
Durham, and served in the ministry succes- 
sively at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at North Shields, 
and Tynemouth. He was appointed a Canon 
of the Cathedral Chapter in 1865, and was 
peonoter to the degree of Doctor in Divinity 

y the Holy see in 1875. He had been for 16 
Chadwick, on 
whose decease he.was chosen by the Chapter 
of Hexham to administer the affairs of the 
diocese during the vacancy of the-See. It is 
said that Dr. Bewick was chosen by the votes 
of the clergy, and that his name was sent to 
Rome as dignissimus, so that his | appobiiment 
is merely a confirmation and ratification of a 
popular election in this country. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, SATURDAY. 

The Queen, attended by Lady Southamp~ 
ton, walked c1i yesterday morning, an 
honoured Mrs. Campbell with a visit at th® 
manse. Her Majesty drove out in the after- 
noon, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
the Duchess of Connaught, attended by the 
Hon. Harriet Ph’ ps. Viseount Lyons dined 
with the Queen and the Royal Family; the 
Earl of Kenmare had also ho honon of being 
invited. The Queen continues to receive very 
rood accounts of the health of the Duke of 

Sananght and likewise of Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany. 
Sunpay. 

The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
and her Majesty drove out in the afternoon, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Conn aught. The Rev. Dr. Donald 
M‘Leod, one of her Majesty's chaplains, 
arrived at the Castle yesterday, and had the 
honour, as well as Lord Lyons, of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal Family. His Ex- 
cellency Viscount Lyons, G.C.B., has left the 
Castle. 

The Royal yacht Osborne left Porismouth 
for Flushing in order to embark the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their return from 
the Continent. 

The rg oe and Marchioness of Huntly 
naye left Thomas’s Hotel for Westgate-on- 

jea. 

Earl and Countess Stanhope left Chevening, 
their place near Sevenoaks, on Friday evens 
ing for Consiantinople, where they have gone 
for a few weeks. 

The Earl and Countess of Crawford and 
Balcarres have been entertaining the Prince 
and Princess Teano and a large party at Haig 
Hall, near Wigan, during the past week. 

The marriage between the Earl of Durham 
and Miss Ethel Milner will take place at the 
end of October. 

Lady Brassey, who has been seriously ill 
for some weeks, was able to leave London on 
Friday last with her family for Normanhurst 
Court, Battle. Sir Thomas Brassey goes to 
Normanhurst early this week, on his return 
from the Admiralty tour of inspection. 


THE APCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Dr. Carpenter issued the following report 
on Saturday morning at nine o’clock :— 

‘‘The Archbishop has had a fairly good 
night, and his general condition continues 
satisfactory. It may be added that no second 
bulletin will be issued to-day. The neuralgic 
pains have disappeared. The patient vomited 
this morning, but not seriously.” 

No formal bulletin was issued from Adding- 
ton on Saturday night; but Dr. Carpenter 
visited his patient about eight o'clock, and 
stated that his Grace had further improved 
during the day. The drowsiness had not re- 
appeared, but, on the contrary, the Archbishop 
was very cheerful, and his mind was very 
clear. r. - Carpenter called at Addington 
Park on Sunday morning, and afterwards 
issued the following bulletin :—‘‘ The Arch- 
bishop’s condition remains much the same.” 
It appears, however, that his Grace was 
scarcely so comfortable on Sunday morning, 
and his physician therefore remained with him 
again on Sunday night. The Archbishop is 
able to take liquid nourishment freely. 

No formal bulletin was issued on Sunday 
night, but Dr. Carpenter stated that the un- 
comfortable condition of his Grace had sub- 
sided, and that although the Archbishop feli 
weak he was, on the whole, in a fairly satis- 
factory condition. The vomiting of Saturday 
morning had not been renewed. Dr. Car- 
penter, however, deemed it expedient to re- 
main the night at Addington Park, 


THE DRAMA. 
TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
The Observer says :—For her first appear- 
ance on the London stage Miss Fanny Daven- 
ort chose on Saturday night an adaptation 
b Mr. James Mortimer of Diana de Lys, a 
play by Dumas the younger, which is compa- 
ratively little known in England. The choice 
was not on the whole a happy one. The 
drama is, it is true, by no means devoid of 
interest of the morbid kind, The adapter has 
done his work neatly enough, condensing with 
considerable skill the pages of dialogue which 
to English playgoers would seem inordinately 
long, and failing only to provide any satisface 
tory reason for his alteration of the dénoue- 
ment. Moreover, the actress is in one or two 
scenes able to rouse and to hold sympathetic 
attention, whilst several of her supporters are 
seen to marked advantage. Yet must Diane, 
as Mr. Mortimer calls his version, be pro- 
nounced disappointing as a whole ; and to the 
Diane of the occasion must much of the dis- 
appointment be traced. Diane de Lys, giddy, 
irresponsible creature that she is, ready to 
sacrifice herself at one moment and to vee 
herself in languid selfishness the next, shoul 
fascinate us against our will, in defiance of our 
judgment, and, above all, without discoverable 
effort. It was this that the late Mlle. Desclée 
was able to accomplish with such consummate 
delicacy and ease when, a few years ago, she 
layed in London the part created by Rose 
Cheri at the Gymnase in 1853. Itis this that 
must be accomplished if the piece is not to 
miss its raison d'étre and if the sympathy of 
the spectator is to be kept flowing in its in- 
tended channel. Now, Miss Fanny Daven- 
port’s charms, like those of the Lady Jane in 
Patience, are of the massive order. On the 
stage of the little theatre in King William- 
s‘'reet she looks particularly tall, and she 
makes her presence the more impressive by 
donning aa 4 dresses and such jewellery as 
cause bewilderment where they do not pro- 
duce envy. She is altogether on a large 
scale, and is therefore scarcely to be blamed 
if her Diane is on alarge scale too. The fine 
woman in gorgeous raiment may well adorn 
her own drawing-room in the society of her 
distinguished acquaintances, but she seems 
altogether out of place when attempting kit- 
tenish pranks in the work-room of an artist, 
ransacking his drawers, reading his letters, 
carrying off the gloves of his model, and 
finally leaving her ring behind her that he may 
trace her and scold her, and end by falling a 
victim to her wilful grace. Miss Davenport can 
act well and to the point, when she is asked 
to illustrate a wife’s indignant rebellion ‘against 
a husband who has never sought her love, 
and who commands where he ought to have 
entreated long years ago. She uses a plea- 
sant voice with earnest emphasis ; her attitudes 
of angry despair are natural and effective. 
There is plenty of real feeling, too, in her 
treatment of the bold situation at the end of 
the play where the heroine clasps in her arms 
the lover whom her husband has sworn to kill. 
But for the indication of the more subtle and 
more delicate traits of Diane’s contradictory 
character, Miss Davenport is unfitted either 
by nature or bythe art which she has acquired. 
he hearty welcome extended on Saturday to 
the American actress was, of course, shared 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin, who played the small 
pert of the vengefulhusband with sucheloquent 
ecision as to force the sympathy of the spec- 
tators by gaining their respect. This was 
unfortunate for Mr. Plympton, who, as the 
sentimental rival of M. de Lys, was already 
handicapped in several ways. Mr. Plympton 
has evidently been told to repress his rather 
rude vigour of speech and gesture, and he 
does so very carefully. But this is not enough 
to secure for him the ap ce and manner 
appropriate to a lover of Paul Aubry’s order. 
e most ee of the more important 
assumptions is the Madame Delaunay of Miss 
Sophie Eyre, an actress whose marked intel- 
ligence and evident resolution to forget herself 
in her work augur extremely well for her 
future. 
COMEDY THEATRE, 

Boccaccio was chosen for the reopening of 
this theatre, on Saturday night. Von 6's 
lively music, with its droll 
beer, and its wealth of dance- 
lost no part of its 
was welcomed with 
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SATURDAY’S ENGAGEMENT. 


Judged merely by the loss of life which 
was suffered by the English troops in re- 
pulsing the attack of Arabi upon the camp 
of Kassassin, the affair of Saturday was a 
skirmish of the most insignificant descrip- 
tion. Military successes, however, are 
not to be always gauged by the extent of 
the casualties. We must have regard to 
results, and looked at in this light the 
fighting on Saturday was of considerable 
importance. It seemed hardly probable 
that, after their previous sharp defeat, the 
Egyptian troops would have been brought 
up again to act on the offensive. The fact 
that they have so advanced shows that the 
Egyptians are quick at recovering from 
the loss of morale involved in a decisive 
repulse, and that Arabi’s influence over 
them is still very strong. But although 
they were ready to march out at his order, 
and to fire so long as their targets re- 
mained immoveable, they refused utterly 
to wait for the attack of our troops, and 
retired with so much haste that several of 
their guns fell into our hands. After this 
action Sir Garnet Wolseley will be 
justified in treating the Egyptians as foes 
unworthy, even of contempt, in the field, 
though it is quite possible that he may 
find them formidable behind their en- 
trenchments. A sheep driven in a corner 
will charge a dog, and as the Egyptians 
fought their guns well under the fire 
of our Fleet at Alexandria, they may do 
so again at Tel-el-Kebir. A few days will 
decide the question. By to-night the 
whole of the force with which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley intends to strike should be as- 
sembled at Kassassin. In his telegram he 
states that the troops who have pursued 
the Egyptians to within three miles of 
Tel-el-Kebir would fall back at once to 
their camp, from which we gather that he 
did not intend to allow his plans to be 
altered or hastened by the proofs which 
had just been afforded of the impotence of 
the Egyptians in the field. As he hoped 
to assemble his whole Army within forty- 
eight hours, it would have been an act of 
rashness to presume too much upon the 
moral depression which the enemy must 
have experienced on finding that even with 
the odds of four to one in their favour 
they could not stand; and to attack a 
formidable position like that of Tel-el-Kebir 
with a force wholly disproportioned to the 
magnitude of the work. It is probable 
that Wednesday is the day which Sir 
Garnet has fixed upon for the assault. This 
will give him three days for reconnoitring 
the enemy’s entrenchments and deciding 
upon the best method of attack, and it will 
allow the troops who have come on from 
Ismailia twenty-four hours’ rest. Starting 
before daybreak on Wednesday, our force 
would be in front of the entrenchments in 
plenty of time to do their work before 
nightfall. According to present appear- 
ances, that work will be far lighter and 
less serious than only a week since ap- 
peared probable. The Egyptians have 
evinced a lively horror of flank move- 
ments, and their sensitiveness as to their 
line of retreat is likely to be aroused by the 
action of the British Cavalry, who will in 
all likelihood sweep round and menace the 
railway in their rear. Should they fight 
obstinately, the proofs which have been 
given of the singular inaccuracy of their 
aim afford strong groind for hoping that 
our troops may cross the zone of fire and 
get to close quarters without suffering any 
extraordinary losses. There isa tendency 
to consider that with the fall of Tel-el- 
Kebir the war will practically come to an 
end. That resistance in the field on a 
large scale will terminate with the 
first heavy Egyptian defeat is likely, 
but there will be much work for 
our troops to do after this. The 
reports brought in by the officers who 
on Saturday deserted from their regiments 
before Alexandria show that there is a 
strong body of malcontents in Arabi’s 
army, and a crushing disaster at Tel-el- 
Kebir will enable them to make their 
yoices heard. It may be expected that the 
news would at once break up the force 
there, A portion might lay down their 
arms and submit, others would disperse to 
their homes. But there will remain the 
fanatieal element, the men who have im- 
pibed the wild teachings of the Ulema and 
Sheiks, and who believe that Islam is 
really in danger. This section of Arabi’s 
followers may give infinite trouble, and 
do an enormous amount of mischief before 
they are finally scattered. They could 
provoke anti-Christian demonstrations 
‘aud massacres in places where the fanatical 
spirit has hitherto slumbered. They could 
destroy dams and canals and lay Egypt 
under water; with the Desert beyond 
them, and the Bedouins their allies, they 
might retire to distant oases, to the con- 
fines of Tripoli, or to the little known 
region of the Upper Nile, and by raids 
from these places harry the country, and 
keep our troops constantly upon the move. 
We may hope that this will not be the 
case, and that a severe and decisive defeat 
avill take all the heart out of the insurrec- 
tion.—Standard. 


The Daily News says: —Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s despatches and the telegrams 
of our Correspondent with him make it 
clear that the affair of Saturday morning, 
though it was unduly magnified by rumour 
at first into a general engagement, was in 
all probability the prelude to something of 
that kind. Arabi, who is not believed to 
be ill served in the matter of intelligence, 


may already have heard of the proclama- 
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tion against him, and pretty certainly 
knows that the difficulties which have de- 
layed Sir Garnet Wolseley’s advance are 
almost if not quite at anend. He must 
have done his utmost with the spade, and 
has convinced himself that it is time to do 
something with the rifle. Whether the 
advance from his lines wasa premeditated 
attack or merely a reconnoissance in force 
does not much matter. Whatever was 
the intention of the Egyptians, they were 
met half-way by General Willis, and 
driven back with the loss of four guns 
and many men. They were doubtless en- 
couraged to fight by the neighbourhood of 
their lines, the formidable armament of 
which is shown by the fact of their being 
able to shell not itieffectively at five 
thousand yards. On the other hand, an 
English 40-pounder, train-mounted as at 
Alexandria, came for the first time into 
operation, and the Egyptians seem to have 
resorted to a similar devicé. In fact, 
though the affair lasted a shorter time 
than either of the two chief previous skir- 
mishes, it seems to have been sharper 
while it lasted (putting the cavalry charge 
of a fortnight ago out of question), and 
waged with more formidable weapons. 
Sir Garnet himself sent his despatch from 
“three miles and a half west of Kassas- 
sin’’—that is to say, from fully half-way 
between that place and Tel-el-Kebir, and 
he speaks of establishing his camp at Kas- 
sassin, telegraph and railway being in fair 
working order. This can only be prelimi- 
nary to an advance, for Kassassin is not a 
place at which the General would propose 
permanently, or for any length of time, to 
keep the head-quarters of a considerable 
foree. Another correspondent speaks of 
Sir Garnet having set out from Ismailia for 
Cairo, meaning that there is not likely 
to be any further pause in operations, 
which have the capital as their objective 
point. 


TIHE HARVEST AND THE FARMERS. 


The beautiful autumn weather of the past 
few days has revived the hopes for the 
harvest, which the heavy rain had again 
seriously checked. Every day of such drying 
wind and tempered sunshine is worth millions 
to the country. At the end of the week 
thousands of fields will have been cleared 
over which the farmers must have looked 
very despondently in the wet of last Tuesday 
evening. The getting in of the harvest is a 
long process in the United Kingdom. The 
crops ripen unequally, and there are not 
always hands ready to gather them in. All 
over the country a good beginning was made 
in the early weeks of August. Here an: there 
fields were cleared by the en of the first 
week. In the forward parts of the country 
the wheat and barley were nearly gathered 
before the change in the weather in the middle 
of that month. It was no uncommon 
thing, in a railway journey from north to 
south on the route through the corn-growing 
districts, to sce a cleared field in the same 
neighbourhood in which other fields were 
searcely being yellow. The nature of the 
soil, the height above the sea level, the slope 
of the ground to north or south, the condi- 
tion of the drainage, all seem to exert even 
greater influence on the ripening of the crops 
than differences of latitude. There were 
cleared fields in the plains of South Yorkshire 
before the reaping hook had heen put in 
among hills just south of Guildford. The 
crops thus easily gathered were secured in 
perfect condition, The yield has not turned 
out quite so good as was expected; but the 
quality is as perfect as a rapid ripening and 
a speedy harvesting in dry weather could 
make it. Then followed more chequered 
weather with more chequered results. Here 
and there some damage has been done by 
storms and floods, but, as a rule, the short 
intervals of dry between the showery days 
allowed the greater part of the crop to be 
saved in average condition. The general testi- 
mony seems to be that the soaking wet has 
slightly deteriorated the quality, but it has 
swollen the grain, and so increased the 
quantity. In Berkshire, Hampshire, Sussex, 
Wills, and the Eastern Counties, as well as in 
some of the more favoured Midland districts, 
nearly the whole of the cereals are harvested. 
Wheat is about an average crop, and is fetch- 
ing a fairly remunerative price; barley is of 
very fine quality, if it is a little scanty in 
quantity ; oats are almost a fabulous crop, 
and all the roots are abundant and good. It 
is evident, therefore, that the farmers have 
this year a better chance of profit than they had 
for the past half dozen seasons Ifthe fine 
weather continues, the harvest in Ireland and 
Scotland will be got in under favourable con- 
ditions ; and there will be a general improve- 
ment in the condition of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The French harvest reports lately 
issued are somewhat more favourable than 
our own. The wheat crop is better all over 
France than it has been for many years. It 
is reported as bad only in one department, 
fair in eleven, good in forty-seven, and very 
good in twenty. But it is probable that the 
departments in which it is good are those 
which produce most cereals, while those in 
which it is only fairare predominantly graz- 
ing districts. This is certainly the case in the 
English returns. Forty-two reports give only 
twelve for wheat and fourteen for barley up 
to or above the average, while fifteen more 
give ninety per cent. and upwards of an 
average. But Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Wilts, 
Sussex, Somerset, Kent, Nottingham, Glou- 
cester, Durham, and Cambridge are all over 
the average, while Berks, Beds, Bucks, 
Chester, Hants, Herts, and Hunts are all 
nearly up to the average. In Scotland the 
prospects of the yield are good, and fine 
weather will enable them to be realised. In 
Ireland the harvest is, on the whole, a pro- 
pitious, though not a bountiful one, and those 
who best know the country say there are to be 
seen in all parts, exceptthe bleak and desolate 
West, ‘the low beginnings of content.” In 
Prussia and the Rhine provinces the harvest 
is below the average, but in all the rest of Ger- 
many and in Austria-Hungary there has not 
been so good a year since 1872. Further 
north and east, Russia and Turkey have at 
least a full average ; but Spain, on the con- 
trary, has suffered from drought, and is more 

oorly off than any other European country. 

he United States have again reaped mar- 
vellous abundance, and will have enormous 
quantities to export. Europe asa whole will, 
however, need less than it has done for many 
previous years, and the Americans will have 
to accept low prices for their produce or do a 
greatly diminished trade. , 

Everybody understands the benefit which 
an improvement in the harvest confers upon 
the country. It needs no great acumen to 
enable a man to perceive that every extra 
bushel which an acre of land yields is just so 
much added to the general wealth. The 
farmer whose land bears a sood crop has no 
difficulty about his rent. There is no question 
at such times of rebates at quarter day; and 
hence the landowning lasses get their full 
incomes. In such seasons, moreover, the 
farmer himself has more to spend. His out- 
lay is pretty much the same whatever the 
yield of hisacres is; anda good harvest means 
a satisfactory return for his outlay. It puts 
him in spirits, He has money to spend on 
manufactured gools, He pays his trades- 
men’s bills which have been getting into 
arrear. His wife and daughters replenish 
their wardrobes ; he is himself able to spend 
something in the market town when he goes 
there. Thus everything is stimulated and 

uickened by a fresh movement of business. 

‘here is more money going and everybody is 
benefited.—Observer. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 
HEAVY FIGHTING AT KASSASSIN. 


DEFEAT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
The Times has received-the following 
despatches from its correspondent at the 
front :— 


THE BATTLEFIELD BEFORE KASSASSIN. 


Sept 9, Noon. 
Early this morning the alarm was given that 
the enemy was advancing in force. Sure 
enough a long line of Egyptian soldiers, two 
or three deep, were marching down upon us 
from the west and north-west, their white 


uniforms gleaming in the horizontal rays of; 


the rising sun. Far to the north the ridges 
were crowded with them, and on the south 
bank of the canal they were assembled in 
masses five or six deep. I could not detect 
where the artillery was posted, but as I crossed 
the railway to reach the plateau upon which 
our infantry were rapidly forming, the 40- 
pounder, which we have mounted on a truck, 
belched forth its ironbolt. On looking to see 
where the gun was one could see the smoke 
of the locomotive bringing up a train full of 
reinforcements for Arabi, and observe that the 
shell burst near it to the right. Without 
delay two guns which the enemy had mounted 
unknown to us in his centre opened on the 
gun truck, and their shells fell, some into the 
camp itself, others near the railway, making 
the neighbourhood of the gun particularly 
undesirable as a post of observation. 

Nor was it much better on the hill towards 
our right. Here our troops, six battalions in 
all, were being drawn up in column of bat- 
talions, while the Royal Artillery drew up in 
the centre and the Bengal Lancers to the 
right. With these fine troops went the 
screw battery under the command of Major 
Free. I had hardly noted this when two bat- 
teries of the Royal Artillery began to shell 
the enemy, who replied at once—the puffs of 
smoke suddenly appearing on every point of 
vantage in his long line, while the shriek and 
whirr of exploding shells flying across our 
line began to be frequent. Most of the 
Egyptian missiles were aimed to» high, butthe 
direction was good. It was evident that the 
Egyptians anticipated casy work. In all 
probability our retiring yesterday encouraged 
them to come on to-day. They were roughly 
undeceived. The Royal Artillery fired ra- 
pidly and accurately, and bursting shells were 
seen to raise clouds of dust on the right 
among their masses. Most of these forward 
troops were black Soudan men. It is thus 
evident that Arabi is reserving his own 
countrymen for greater deeds. The number 
of prisoners taken and the wounded lying 
thickly about show how deadly was the fire of 
eur guns. In the meantime I saw the long 
lines of the Household Cavalry creeping round 
to the right flank, General Willis having some 
fear of attack from the direction of Salahich. 
They came on and wheeled round on the left 
flank of the Bengal Cavalry. The cannon 
smoke and the dust raised by bursting shells 
veiled the operation from point to point. 

The Marines and King’s Rifle Corps on our 
left now commenced a sharp musketry com- 
bat with the enemy, and our black foes began 
without delay a precipitate retreat, and their 
example was followed by a large body of the 
enemy south of the Canal. The Artillery 
shelled the Arab gunners on the ridge, and 
Captain Coffin and Lieutenant Money, with 
some of their gallant Royal Marines, promptly 
dashed in and seized twofine Krupps, which I 
found still too hot to touch without discomfort. 
The enemy now retired to their works, while 
the whole force advance! and halted just out 
of range. Sir Garnet Wolseley has just 
passed me, and the Guards are close behind 
him. I now noon. The first shot was 
fired at 7. The infantry combat commenced 
at 8. About six are killed, 40 wounded; but 
none, I think, dangerously. 


is 


Seprempert0, 4 40 p.m. 

It seems that the credit of suggesting the 
capture of the two Krupp guns yesterday 
should be assigned to Major Hart. This 
officer rode out in front of the marines during 
the advance, and remained nearly a minute 
and a half under a heavy fire, calmly servey- 
ing the condition of the battle at that point. 
He then returned to the Marines and urged 
them to make a rush for the guns, which was 
done by Lieutenant Money, with a small 
party, as I have already mentioned. I forgot 
to mention a perplexing incident which oc- 
curred towards the close of the action yester- 
day. While heavy firing was being kept up 
between the Marines and the force opposed to 
them, a body of the enemy’s infantry amount- 
ing to, perhaps, 2,000 men, hurried along the 
south side of the railway embankment 
towards their intrenchments. At the same 
time, the King’s Rifle Corps moved along the 
north side of the embankment, an! some even 
mounted it, without taking the least notice of 
the disorganised crowd so near them. I 
thought, in fact, the Egyptians were 
prisoners, except that now and then 
one of them would fire and all were 
armed. It would certainly have been 
easy to shell them. It does not appear, upon 
review of yesterday’s battle, that Arabis 
General showed want of tactical skill. His 


camp. If this was his reasoning, he was per- 
fectly justified by results, although, owing to 
the inferior quality of the troops employed, 
the plan failed of success. Napoleon would 
have sent his best troops along the defile 
formed by the railway and the canal embank- 
ments, leading into the he: rt of the camp; 
but the best troops of Arabi were wasted in 
the subordinate demonstration from Salahieh 
upon our right flank. 

The column of attack formed behind the 
cover of the railway embankment had not the 
courage necessary for a steady advance upon 
our position, although the men were here 
masse, as I noticed first, before issuing from 
camp, in very dense lines. As for the troops 
which appeared for a short time on the 
hills upon our left flank, they «id nothing 
whatever, and a battery of the 25-pounders 
established close to the bridge no sooner 
played upon them than they dispersed in con- 
fusion. The Rifles, I find. also captured a 
Krupp gun, making four taken yesterday from 
the enemy. We learn from prisoners that 
Ali Pacha Fehmi led the attack, having eight 
regiments of 20,000 infantry at his disposal, 
with 2,000 regular cavalry, some 3,000 
Bedouins, and 62 guns. Toulba Pacha had to be 
at Salahieh with three regiments of infantry (or 
7,500) one regiment of cavalry, and 24 guns. 
Intrenchments have been thrown up each side 
of the railway and canal at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
there are many heavy guns in position there. 
The Canal is partly damaged. General 
Graham, on the whole, is to be congratulated, 
on resigning his command, upon the com- 
plete success with which he has carried out 
Sir Garnet’s plan, formed, I believe, before 
landing at Ismailia, 


of occupying and hold- 
ing Kassassin at 


all hazards, until the 
main body could be brought up. He 
has been greatly assisted, doubtless, by 
the cavalry division, but, on the other hand, 
much inconvenience has been caused by 
having to work troops, almost amounting to 
a division in number, with the staff of a bri- 
gade. Volunteer help, however, has not been 
wanting. 

On the first attack of the enemy on Kas- 
sassin, the marines were skilfully guided to 
their proper place in the line at the close of 
the march from Mahsameh by Major Terry, 
unattached, who had previously carried a 
message to the front line under a heavy fire. 
Yesterday I met Commissary-General Grat- 
tan riding gallantly through shell fire, with a 
message which he had volunteered to carry 
to General Willis, while Mr. Clark, Superin- 


main idea was probably something like this: | 
—If I show a front well to the north, the 
English will extend in a line in that direction, 
especially if I threaten them from Salahieh ; 
and then I can send a column of attack upon 
such weak forces as may be le t to guard the 
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tendent of the Egyptian Telegraphs, nearly 
got an attack of sunstroke from serving as a 
volunteer with a bearer company, engaged in 
bringing in the wounded. I am happy to 
state on the authority of Dr. Troup, who per- 
formed most of the amputations, that the 
wounded are doing well, and many have been 
sent down to Ismailia. I am astonished to 
find we have only two deaths reported. 


Another account of the battle is given 
by the correspondent of the Standard at 
the front, who, telegraphing on Saturday, 
says :— 

This morning all question as to the fighting 
qualities of the Egyptian troops has been set 
at rest. They attacked us with very great 
superiority of numbers, they obtained posi- 
tions which enabled them to completely com- 
mand our camp, they were led by Arabi him- 
self, and yet they allowed themselves to be 
driven back without even a show of resistance, 
directly our men advanced against them. A 
few honrs will prove whether they will fight 
behind earthworks, but in the field they are 
simply contemptible. About six o'clock this 
morning our videttes, of the Bengal Lancers, 
stationed aboyg the camp, were suddenly 
driven in by & large body of the enemy’s 
Cavalry. The latter advanced, firing from 
horseback, as usual, and making no attempt 
to charge. I happened at the time to be on 
the high ground near the videttes, and could 
make out in the distance, through the misty 
morning air, a second and larger line of 
horsemen advancing, while across the Desert 
beyond the smoke of several trains coming 
up from Tel-el-Kebir could be seen, and 
it was evident that we were going to have 
something more serious than the usual morn- 
ing exchange of long shots. 
videttes galloped off to camp to give warn- 
ing of the approaching attack. There have 
been so many false alarms, and the troops 
have been so often called under arms in vain, 
that the men turned out listlessly and without 
any belief thaf this was more than the usual 
faise alarm. In the meantime, from the sand 
hills we could see the enemy working quietly 
round our right flank, their intention plainly 
being to repeat their manceuvres upon the 
occasion of the last attack, and to enfilade our 
camp from the hills there, Kassassin lying in 
a saucer-like depression. Trooper after 
trooper was sent off at headlong gallop to 
Camp with the tidings, and General Graham 
was at la<t convinced of the necessity for 
speedy action. The Infantry and guns moved 
out from Camp not a moment too soon, for 
the enemy’s Artillery had already taken its 
post on the crests of the sandhills, and some 
of the guns at once opened upon the moving 
column, while others concentrated their 
fire upon the Camp itself. As some thirty 
guns opened fire simultaneously the scene 
was for a while lively. Shells came into 
Camp in numbers, exploding among the tents, 
throwing the dust high in the air. Horses 
and cattle, panic-struck at the sudden din, 
broke picket ropes and fastenings, and 
careered wildly through the camp, while the 
Indian followers shouted and ran and tried in 
vain to arrest the stampede of the animals. 
At any other time the scene would have been 
laughable in the extreme, but every one’s 
attention was fixed too much upon the front 
to take much notice of what was happening 
in Camp. As soon as our guns could take 
up ground, they opened upon the enemy’s 
Artillery, and a hot duel between the batteries 
ensued, 

Moving out again towards the right, I found 
the enemy steadily pressing back the 13th 
Bengal Lancers, who had very smartly turned 


. . | 
out at the first alarm to support their videttes. | 
| In front of the Lancers at 
thousand yards were numerous battalions of | 


a distance of two 


white-coated Egyptian soldiery The enemy’s 
front, extending f om their right, which was 
thrown across the Canal, to their extreme left, 
could not have been less than three miles. 
was impossible not to give the enemy credit 
for skilful tactics, and it was not 
any fault of the leaders that the attack was 
not successful. 
hour, the position of our force and Camp 
looked exceedingly critical. The Infantry 
were in imminent danger of being outflanked. 
The commanding positions were all in the 
enemy’s hands, while line after line of his 
Cavalry and Infantry could be seen crossing 
the sand hills. The aspect of affairs, how- 
ever, changed as soor as we assumed the 
offensive. General Drury Lowe, with his 
Cavalry, rode out of Camp, and pushing far 
out, in turn threatened the enemy's left, and 
forced them to desist from continuing their 
flanking movement against us. Their Cavalry 
fell back, and now for over half an hour both 
sides rode out into the Desert, cach en- 
deavouring to get round the other, and occa- 


sionally halting while the light Artillery on | 


both sides opened fire. In the meantime the 
enemy's Infantry had advanced on either side 
of the Canal and railway and down the 
slopes of the sandhills until within 
eight hundred yards, when they opened 
a continuous rifle fire. The 60th Rifles and 
the Marines advanced to meet the enemy 
coming on by the Canal and railway line, 
while the 84th Regiment pressed forward 
against them on the high ground. The roll of 
fire was now as heavy and incessant as would 
have been caused by two great armies in con- 
tention in the days before breechloaders, and 
over the steady rattle of musketry came the 
heavier boom of the guns, which kept up 
their duel without cessation, the shells shriek- 
ing over the heads of the Infantry. Presently 
our Artillery—although inferior inthe number 
of their guns—seemed to obtain the upper 
hand by the superior accuracy of their aim, 
and the fire of the enemy gradually slackened. 
At about the same time o'r Infantry advance 
commenced in earnest. The three Regiments 
named pressed forward, and the rest of the 
Infantry moved on in support; the moment 
the movement fairly developed itself the 
enemy's Infantry gave way and began to fall 
back and the fight was virtually at an end. 

It was a singular collapse, for, as we have 
since learned from a prisoner, eighteen bat- 
talions of the enemy were engaged, and their 
appearance, up to the moment when our In- 
fantry advanced, was bold and resolute. Their 
fire was tremendous, and the wonder is where 
the bullets can have gone. Eighteen bat- 
talions, advantageously posted, and armed 
with breechloaders, should have committed 
tremendous destruction in the ranks of the 
five Regiments upon whom they concentrated 
their fire, but in point of fact they did scarcely 
any harm, as we had only two men killed, a 
result which is absolutely ridiculous in pro- 
portion to the number of men engaged and the 
weight of lead expended. Thus, what was 
likely to have been a pitched battle, with all 
the odds against us, was, in its consequences, 
no more than a reconnoissance in force of the 
enemy, abandoned as soon as we took the 
offensive. That it was not so meant we know 
from the prisoner; but it is clear that the 
Egyptians will not stand in the open, and that 
they retreat the instant we take the offensive. 
As the enemy retired, we followed, our Artil- 
lery occasionally playing upon them in the 
distance, to which their guns, at intervals, 
replied. Upon the first advance of our 
troops the Egyptian artillery abandoned 
three of their guns; two fell into the hands 
of the Marines, the third was captured 
by the 60th. When the enemy saw that 
the guns were taken, for an instant 
they halted and made a show of advanc- 
ing, as if to endeavour to recapture them, 
but a volley from the Marines dissipated the 
idea, and the retreat continued without further 
halt. The Cavalry and Artillery opposed to 
General Lowe also retired, and at ten o'clock 
in the morning our troops were halted about 
four miles distant from Tel-el-Kebir. They 
are now reforming line, and have sent back 
to camp for breakfast. Thus has ended in a 
fiasco what promised to be a serious engage- 
ment, and if the Egyptians do not fight when 
we attack them better than they do when the 
attack us the campaign will be a mere walk 
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over. Our casualties are, so far as is at pre- 
sent known, two or three killed, and about 50 
wounded. Lieut. Purvis, of the Naval Brigade, 
commanding the forty-pounder gun in the 
train, had his foot carried away by a shell. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Brigade of 
Guards are coming up. We do not know at 
present whether we shall remain here or fall 
back again to Kassassin until the whole force 
is concentrated there. 


The Times’ correspondent at Ismailia 
telegraphed on Saturday :— 

The Highland Brigade, which left here last 
evening, have only advanced ten miles up to 
the-present. To-day being extreme-y hot, they 
have suffered terribly. There have been some 
fatal cases of sunstroke. Two men have al- 
ready died ; a few others are not expected to 
live. Two hundred have fallen out of line 
during to-day’s march. Many on arriving here 
have been sent back to the hospital. Ten 
more wounded Arabs arrived here to-day 
from the front. 


The following teiegram has been received 
from the War Office :— 

From the General Commanding in Egypt to 
the Secretary of State, War Office. 
(Ismartra, Sept. 10) Kassassrn, Sept. 9. 

Following is list of casual.ies :— 
KILLED. 

Royal Rifles, 3d Battalion: 2,948 Private 
Snell; also 4,583 (Private M. Sweeney ?). 
WOUNDED DANGEROUSLY. 

H.M.S. Penelope: Lieutenant Purvis. 

Royal Horse Artillery: 3,690 Gunner Jervis. 

Field Artillery: 14,186 Gunner Henry. 

Royal Rifles, 3d Battalion: 2,514 (? 3,44) 
Private Burton. 3 

Marines : Private Dunn. 

WOUNDED. 

Royal Rifles: Serjeant R. David, Privates T. 
Conolly, T. Lavis, E. Burns, L. Horley 
(? Hawley), A. Wilson, Serjeant E. Clefton. 

York and Lancaster Regiment, 2d Battalion : 
Corporal B. Jackson, Privates G. Walsh, 
J. Kelly. 

Royal Marines: Privates W.Pemberton, J. 
Gracey, C. Adams, S. Shillipott, G. Durber, 
A. Haim, W. Upton, and Crawford. 

: WOUNDED SLIGHTLY. 

wares Surrey Regiment: Major A. Fitz-R. 

art. 

Royal Artillery: Gunners J. Wilson, M. 
Chadwick, Serjeant H. Murdon. 

Royal Rifles, 3d Battalion: T. E. Foxwell, 
E. Coster, G. Collins, Smith, W. Young, 
M. McKenna, T. Chapell, J. Marland, 
S. Ellis, C. Crowte, H. Watts, Corporals 
Parry and Lovett, Sergeant O Mura 
(? O'Meara). 

York and Lancashire, 2d Battalion : 
T. Craby. 

Royal Marines: Corporal Dobbs, Privates J. 
Battersby, Death, McLeady, M. Wallace, 
R. Grimshaw, J. Williams, G. Smitherman, 
M. Wyatt, F. Williams, A. Wells, A. T. 
Elkin, S Wooley, T. Johns, P. Guenn, 
and W. Carter. 


Private 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BALMORAL CASTLE, SATURDAY. 

The Queen, attended by Lady Southamp- 
ton, walked out yesterday morning, and 
honoured Mrs. Campbell with a visit at the 
manse. Her Majesty drove out in the after- 
noon, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
the Duchess of Connaught, attended by the 
Hon. Harriet Phipps. Viscount Lyons dined 
with the Queen and the Royal Family; the 
Earl of Kenmare had also the honour of being 
invited. The Queen continues to receive very 
good accounts of the health of the Duke of 


| Connaught and likewise of Prince Leopold, 


Duke of Albany. 
SUNDAY. 

The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
and her Majesty drove out in the afternoon, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Conn aught. The Rev. Dr. Donald 
| one of her Majesty's chaplains, 
arrived at the Castle yesterday, and had the 
honour, as well as Lord Lyons, of dining with 
the Qucen and the Royal Family. His Ex- 
cellency Viscount Lyons, G.C.B., has left the 
Castle. 

The Royal yacht Osborne left Portsmouth 
for Flushing in order to embark the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their return from 
the Continent. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Huntly 
have left Thomas's Hotel for Westgate-on- 
Sea. 

Earl and Countess Stanhope left Chevening, 
their place near Sevenoaks, on Friday even- 
ing for Constantinople, where they have gone 


| for a few weeks. 


The Earl and Countess of Crawford and 
Balearres have been entertaining the Prince 
and Princess Teano and a large party at Haig 
Hall, near Wigan, during the past week. 

The marriage between the Earl of Durham 
and Miss Ethel Milner will take‘ place at the 
end of October. 

Lady Brassey, who has been seriously ill 
for some weeks, was able to leave London on 
Friday last with her family for Normanhurst 
Court, Battle. Sir Thomas Brassey goes to 
Normanhurst early this week, on his return 
from the Admiralty tour of inspection. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Dr. Carpenter issued the following report 
on Saturday morning at nine o'clock :— 

“The Archbishop has had a fairly good 
night, and his general condition continues 
satisfactory. It may be added that no second 
bulletin will be issued to-day. The neuralgic 
pains have disappeared. The patient vomited 
this morning, but not seriously.” 

No fo: mal bulletin was issued from Adding- 
ton on Saturday night; but Dr. Carpenter 
visited his patient about eight o'clock, and 
stated that his Grace had further improved 
during the day. The drowsiness had not re- 
appeared, but, on the contrary, the Archbishop 
was very cheerful, and his mind was very 
clear. Dr. Carpenter called at Addington 
Park on Sunday morning, and afterwards 
issued the following bulletin :—‘t The Arch- 
bishop’s condition remains much the same.” 
It appears, however, that his Grace was 
scarcely so comfortable on Sunday morning, 
and his physician therefore remained with him 
again on Sunday night. The Archbishop is 
able to take liquid nourishment freely. 

No formal bulletin was issued on Sunday 
night, but Dr. Carpenter stated that the un- 
comfortable condition of his Grace had sub- 
sided, and that although the Archbishop felt 
weak he was, on the whole, in a fairly satis- 
factory condition. The vomiting of Saturday 
morning had not been renewed. Dr. Car- 
penter, however, deemed it expedient to re- 
main the night at Addington Park. 


———_>—_. 


Wuo Sports Enetise Books ?—The paper 
of Mr. Henry Stevens on the novel question, 
‘Who spoils our English books?” was by 
far the brightest of the contributions to the 
enjoyment of the librarians at their Cambridge 
conference. Hetraced the progress of a book 
from the study to the circulating library, and 
laid the blame of all the badly written and 
badly printed productions on nine persons, 
beginning with the author and ending with 
the consumer. Old paper, bad ink, bad 
setting-up in type, and bad binding were 
assigned by him as four of the causes of the 
wretched appearance of the books of the pre- 
sent time. All of the persons implicated in 
the transaction, with the exception of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer (for in an assembly of 
librarians there is neither,writer nor reader) 
defended themselves stoutly. One gentleman, 
the owner of a printing press, transferred a 
large share of the blame to the shoulders of 
the “readers ” of the press, and Mr. Stevens, 
when reminded of the existence of that class, 
with cheerful alacrity cnlarged the list of 
guilty persons from nine to ten.—Pall Mall 
Gaattle. 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


As a sequel to the story of ‘‘ The Little 
Pilgrim” appears in this month’s number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine under the title of “ The 
Little Pilgrim goes up Higher,” it may in- 
terest some people to know that the writer is 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Bishop of Natal, having completed 
one volume of his analysis of documents con- 
nected with the Zulu war, has made consi- 
derable progress with a second volume, 
which contains much information concerning 
the recent troubles in Zululand. The bishop’s 
work is being set up at his private priniing 
press at Bishopstowe. 

The Atheneum says:—We understand that 
Mr. W Gunion Rutherford, author of ‘‘ The 
New Phrynichus.” and now a candidate for 
the Chair of Greek Literature at Edinburgh, 
has in the press an edition of the Greek fabu- 
list Babrius. It forms the first of two vo- 
lumes to be entitled ‘‘ Scriptores Fabularum 
Greeci,” andis an attempt to clear away, with- 
out any sacrifice of learning, the pedentic 
erudition which has hitherto obscured the 
„merits of this simple and charming writer of 
choliambics. The text is based upon a new 
collation of the Athoan manuscript, and upon 
the recent discovery by Pius Knoell of the 
long missing Vatican codex, which contains 
some of the fables wanting in the mutilated 

MS. from Mount*Athos. 

Prof. Blackie’s successor will be selected in 
October. Among the candidates, besides Mr. 
Rutherford, are Mr. Butcher, Dr. Donaldson 
(lately appointed to Prof. Blackie’s old chair 
in Aberdeen), Mr. A. Goodwin, and Mr. J. E. 
Sandys. It is curious to observe, says the 
Atheneum, how many more candidates for 
Scotch chairs are now furnished by the Eng- 
lish universities than in former days. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have in the 
press a new work by Phil. Robinson, author 
of ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” “In my Indian Garden,” 
etc., the title of which will be ‘‘ Sinners and 
Saints; a Tour across the States and round 
them, with three months among the Mor- 
mons. 

The entire site of the Roman villa, near 
Brading, has now become the property of 
Lady Oglander, and the various difficulties 
which existed as to the two freeholds are in 
consequence removed. The excavations going 
on are very promising in their results, and 
further discoveries are continually being 
made. 

The new volume in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters” series is Swift, by Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen. This will be shortly followed by 
Macaulay, by Mr. J. Cotter Morison; Sterne, 
by Mr. H. D. Traill; and Sheridan, by Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

Messrs. Waterlow and Sons (Limited) are 
preparing for early publication ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Municipal Code, or the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Consolidation Act, 1882,” with notes 
references, statistical appendix, etc. by 
Messrs. J. W. Hume Williams and J. R. 
Somers Vine. 

Mr. Swinburne, in company with Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts, is now at Guernsey. 

The Academy observes:—Mr. Tennyson's 
poem, ‘‘ To Virgil,” in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, is stated tobe “ written 
at the request of the Mantuans for the nine- 
teenth centenary of Virgil’s death.” Virgil 
died at Brundisium on September 21, 19 B.C. 
and lies buried between Naples and Puteoli. 
He was born at Andes, identified with the 
modern Pietola, a hamlet two miles from 
Mantua. The Mantovani do not propose to 
erect any permanent monument to him. The 

programme of the anniversary consists of a 
literary Sapa. horse-racing, pigeon- 
shooting, and a cattle show. 3 7 

Mr. Furnivall has happily been able to ar- 
range for the printing of Mr. Huth’s unique 
Ms. of the French * Merlin.” This MS. was 

ointed out many years ago by the late Paulin 

Paris to Mr. Furnivall as unique, inasmuch as 

it contained the only known original of Malory’s 

story of Balin and Balam and other incidents 
in the English “ Morte Darthur.” Mr. Fur- 
nivall induced the late Henry Huth to buy 
the MS. and have it copied. He procured the 
copy a short time ago from Mr. Huth’s son 
for M. Paulin Paris’s son, Prof. Gaston Paris, 
who on appeal made to him, agreed to edit 
the MS. for the Old-French Text Society. 

Mr. Alfred H. Huth has now kindly de- 

posited his unique MS. at the British Museum 

that the copy may be collated with it for 
printing ; and we shall see, in 1884, we hope, 
this other of Sir Thomas Malory’s originals 


made accessible to Arthur `students.— 
Academy. 


It is announced that the main object of the 
Geographical Society's African expedition, 
under Mr. Thomson, will be, after the exami- 
nation of the region around Mounts Kenia and 
Kilimandjaro, the exploration of the east 
shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, of which we 
know scarcely anything, though it is conjec- 
tured that there is a smaller lake there. 

The Council of the Parkes Museum have 
acquired new premises in Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, to which the collection will 
be removed from University College as soon 
as the necessary alterations have been com- 
pleted—probably by Christmas. The new 
building will consist of a central hall, a 
library, and corridors, all lighted from the 
top, and well suited for exhibition purposes. 
Meetings and lectures on matters connected 
with the health of the people will hencefor- 
ward form a permanent feature of the institu- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Twining, of Twickenham, 
has given £100 towards the expenses of re- 
moval. The work of adapting the new house 
is being done under the direction of Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, the secretary and curator of 
the Museum. 

_ The Academy mentions a discovery of great 
interest which has been made in Holland. 
Two old manuscript lists have been found, 
each affixing the prices to several master- 
pieces of Dutch painting. The one is a cata- 
logue of a State lottery held at the Hague in 
1649; the other is an inventory of the pictures 
bought by some unknown person about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with the 
prices that he paid. For the lottery in 1649 

eniers’ ‘‘ Alchemist” was valued at 25 
florins; a group of peasants by the same 
— also 25 florins; ‘‘ A Great Battle,” 

y Cuyp, at 25 florins; five other works by 
Cuyp, from 45 to 52 florins; a Jan van 
Goyen, 25 florins. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the following prices were 
actually given:—A sea piece by Van de 
V elde, 400 florins; ‘‘a battle piece by 
Wouvermans, 44 florins; “A Lady at her 
Glass,” by Gabriel Metzu (measuring eight 
inches by seven inches and a half), 105 
florins; ‘t Peasants at Home,” by Teniers, 70 
florins. 

All our readers, says the Athenzum, who 
have personal and artistic associations with 
Hastings will remember with regret that on 
the 29th ult. a high tide swept away all but 
six of the picturesque net and rope drying 
sheds, not ‘‘ shops,” under the East Cliff of 
that town, which have been the subjects of in- 
numerable studies and sketches by painters 
since the first days of English landscape art, 
and have furnished materials to draughtsmen 
from Cozens to the tyros of the present, in- 
cluding especially J. J. Chalon, Turner, W. 
Hunt, Linnell, and David Cox. This is not 
the whole of the bad news we have from 
Hastings. The well-remembered profile of 
the East Cliff as seen from the esplanade, the 
dignity of which was almost architectural in 
its severity and beauty, has been irreparably 
injured by the paring away of its crown of 
rock and earth, an operation performed be- 
cause it was assumed to be in a dangerous 
state. Incursions of ’Arry and ’Arriet have 
deprived Fairlight Glen of its purest charm 
and strewn the once beautiful place with 
greasy papers and broken bottles ; bill-stickers 
have defiled the posts and walls with adver- 
tisements ; the fern-gatherer and the excur- 
sionist have left but few fronds ; Clive Vale 
has become the prego building societies; and 
many of the trees about Fishponds have been 
blighted or cut down. 
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THE ISSUE AT TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


The conftict which is about to open at 
Tel-el-Kebir commands, and deserves to 
command, the attention of the world. 
Even from a military point of view the 
battle is important enough ; but the issues 
at stake are so enormous as altogether to 
obscure the interest excited by mere ques- 
tions of strategy, artillery, and the like. 
From the point of view of numbers alone 
can the struggle be regarded as insigni- 
ficant. Sir Garnet Wolseley has under 
his command at Kassassin about half an 
army corps ; that is to say, not one-tenth 
of the number of soldiers captured by the 
Germans on the surrender of Metz. But, 
in estimating the importance of the de- 
cisive battles of history, mere numbers 
count for little. The three hundred of 
Thermopylæ, the three hundred and thir- 
teen who fought the first battle of Islam at 
Bedr, the hundred and sixty-eight with 
whom Pizarro overthrew the Empire of 
the Incas, and the thousand Englishmen 
commanded by Clive at Plassey, have left 
a deeper impress on the history of man 
than most of the myriad armies of ancient 
or of modern times. The great issue at 
stake to-day is whether Europeans can be 
massacred out of Asia with impunity— 
Asia, of course, being taken to include 
Arab Africa. If Arabi were to inflict a 
decisive defeat upon Sir Garnet Wolseley 
— if, that is, he were to extinguish our 
army as we hope to extinguish his—that 
question would be held to be answered in 
the affirmative. Of course, we should be 
compelled at any cost, without even count- 
ing the cost, to prove that such a con- 
‘clusion was mistaken; and that although 
the West may lose one battle, or lose ten, 
it is able to assert its superiority in strength 
to the East; but between our first defeat 
‘and our ultimate success Europeans would 
have to go through a period of storm and 
‘stress which as yet, happily, we can but 
dimly imagine. Even those who are most 
deeply convinced that the influence of the 
West upon the East has been one of 
almost unmixed evil might well shrink from 
the consequences of an idea flashing sud- 
denly into the minds of Orientals every- 
where that the hour has come when the 
intruding Westerns can with little risk be 
slaughtered out of Asia. Arabi has tried 
it, they will say in all the bazaars from 
‘Constantinople to Penang, and Arabi has 
succeeded. Why should not we? If the 
ifellaheen of the Nile valley have only to 
‘cudgel to death a few colonists of all 
nationalities in order to rid their land of 
‘the locust horde of Europeans, and then 
‘are able to defy the picked forces of the 
-avenging West, what is there to hinder the 
repetition of the operation throughout the 
entire East? Cudgels will not fail, nor 
men; nor are spades and arms of pre- 
cision anywhere wanting to the multitu- 
dinous masses of natives, who everywhere 
long to rid themselves of our presence. 
The Egyptians, alike in numbers, in phy- 
‘sique, and opportunities of defence, are but 
.a feeble folk compared with the Tartars of 
‘Central Asia, the Chinese, the Malays, the 
millions with whom the Dutch rule in 
Java, the newly conquered subjects of 
‘France in Tonquin, to say nothing of the 
fiundreds of millions of Asiatics whom we 
‘rule in India. The Egyptians, too, are not 
in arms against the direct rule of the West, 
but against the imperium in imperio which 
by capitulations, concessions, and treaties 
has gradually grown up wherever the 
"Western trader has established himself 
‘in the Levant. However we may have 
‘blundered by mismanagement into a hate- 
ful position from which there was no 
escape but by a trial of strength, that test 
has now been applied, and disastrous 
indeed will be the consequences if the 
result should not be in our favour. 
Everywhere in the East, from Morocco— 
the furthest point to which Arab upheaval 
has spread itself westward—to remote 
‘Corea, Europeans are living and trading 
‘to-day under conditions of favour and of 
‘privilege which would be reversed to- 
‘morrow if Asia had strength to shake her- 
-self free of the all-encompassing web with 
which she has been overspun by the West. 
Even those who regard our Indian Empire 
.as a mistake and much of our Oriental 
‘trade as little better than a crime may well 
recoil with dread from a sudden readjust- 
ment at the sword’s point of the status quo 
‘established throughout the East. Arabi 
‘has challenged the domination of Europe 
«over Asia in the country which is the 
mecting-place of the two Continents, and 
‘even a momentary success would encou- 
‘rage in the Oriental mind a delusion 
fraught with terrible results. It may be 
‘objected that the Russians suffered re- 
peated reverses at Plevna without any such 
consequences resulting. But the reverse 
‘at Plevna was only an incident in a cam- 
paign simultaneously prosecuted in Asia, 
which ultimately was crowned with com- 
plete success. Even if the Russians had 
been driven back across the frontier the 
consequences would not have been sof dis- 
astrous as those which would ensue from 
the failure of the English expedition. 
Russia rightly or wrongly invaded Turkey 
in order to readjust the status quo for the 
benefit of the West at the expense of the 
East. Her defeat would merely have re- 
stored the existing arrangement. In Egypt 
it is the East which is trying to modify the 
status quo at the expense of the West, and 
success in that enterprise would make 
itself felt from the Treaty Ports of China 
to the Desert of Sahara. Nor is this all. 
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The Ottoman Empire was a Power which 
had for centuries been recognized as no 
unequal antagonist of her northern enemy. 
The prestige of Europe would no doubt 
have suffered if the Turk had defeated the 
Muscovite, but the injury would be as 
nothing to that resulting from the defeat of 
such an empire’ as vurs~by a rabble of 
Egyptian mutineers. More than any other 
Power, England is in Asia the standard- 
bearer of the civilization of the West. No 
Englishman can for a moment admit the 
poss bility of an ultimate defeat; but even 
a severe reverse—which, notwithstanding 
all predictions to the contrary, is never 
entirely out of the question when a fortified 
position is to be stormed by a force 
numerically inferior to the troops behind 
the earthworks—would revive hopes which 
a century of uninterrupted success has al- 
most extinguished. It has been proved a 
thousand times that the East, armed with 
its own weapons, has no chance against 
the West. But who knows what wild 
dreams of ambition may be based upon the 
assumption that when once the East has 
mastered the weapons of the West the 
tables will be turned? Arabi is making 
the experiment, His success would revo- 
lutionize a continent, and for that very 
reason his success is impossible. That 
issue having once been raised, England 
has no alternative but to prosecute it to the 
end. The necessity is detestable enough ; 
but will any one venture to say that it does 
not exist ?—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CZAR AND HIS SUBJECTS. 

The Czar has gone forth among his 
people unguarded to celebrate the /éle of 
his patron saint, St. Alexander Nevsky, 
and his appearance has called forth enthu- 
siasm proportioned to the novelty of the 
spectacle and the hopes it is calculated to 
excite in the breast of every good citizen. 
Some little effort is needed to enable us to 
perceive the full meaning such an event 
must have for a Russian who loves his 
country. To such an one it is the lifting 
of a threatening cloud and the first dawn- 
ing promise of a better day. The Czar’s 
father was relentlessly pursued and at last 
cruelly murdered by conspirators. He him- 
self has been in continual and imminent 
danger of death ever since he mounted the 
throne. If anything can be conceived ap- 
proaching to the fulfilment of the compre- 
hensive comminations of medieval theo- 
logy, it is such a life as the Czar has been 
doomed to live. Waking and sleeping, in 
all his goings out and comings in, he has 
been under the shadow of the sword. 
Wherever he turned he has seen the 
precautions taken to guard him against 
ever-present danger, and in his own 
private apartments he has repeat- 
edly, it is said, found proofs that all 
precautions had failed to exclude the agents 
of Nihilism. Whether he has now rea- 
son to think that the danger is lessened, 
or whether he has determined to behave 
as if life were for him no more uncertain 
than for another, it is not needful to in- 
quire. In either case the change in his 
demeanour is one that every good subject 
must welcome. To be delivered from the 


fear of death is more than to be saved from’ 


the danger of it, and even if Nihilists have 
bated no jot of their determination to do 
evil, their power is indefinitely reduced by 
the Czar’s determination to defy them. 
There is room to hope, however, that a 
real improvement has set in. Nihilism has 
undoubtedly been much less obtrusively 
active of late, and it belongs, we suspect, 
to that class of movements which are al- 
ways at least as noisy as their real magni- 
tude warrants. There is ever a tendency 
to exaggerate the powers of evil-doers, es- 
pecially when they surround themselves 
with mystery; and it is perhaps useful 
to remember that a relatively small 
number of desperate men might have 
produced the phenomena we have 
witnessed. A foreigner might easily 
draw exceedingly erroneous conclusions 
from the fact that Mr. Gladstone walks 
about his own grounds under the care of 
policemen. The same measures that 
would suffice to guard against a formidable 
conspiracy must be taken to balk the de- 
signs of a handful of desperadves when it 
is only a single life that is in question. 
Nihilism strikes here and there at indivi- 
duals, but it has never made any serious 
attempt to assail the system of which they 
are representatives or instruments. That 
a vague discontent is widely felt among 
the Russians may be true enough, but we 
ought to be very cautious in ascribing to 
a whole people or to any considerable sec- 
tion of it, however dissatisfied with the 
world, anything like complicity in the 
abominable crimes of Nihilism. It may 
be doubted whether that philosophy is 
sound which assumes that widespread 
discontent finds expression in individual 
crime. By a figure of speech we say that 
a man of genius sums up his epoch, but it 
is dangerous to ascribe a similar power 
without any figure at all to every wretch 
who chooses to lay a train of gunpowder or 
explode a cartridge of dynamite. Addition to 
quantity does not give intensity in morals 
any more than in physics; and the discontent 
of a million good citizens is no more ex- 
pressed in a murder than the heat of the 
Egyptian sun can express itself in a red- 
hot bayonet. We may hope, therefore, 
that the wretches who have threatened the 
life of the Czar, and whom he now feels 
himself able to set at defiance, were, after 
all, a handful, and are now reduced in 
numbers and in audacity by the measures 
directed against them and by the repro- 
bation of all classes of their countrymen. 
It is not by these miserable instruments 
that great political changes are effected, 
and though it would be affectation to pre- 
tend that Russia is exempt from the ope- 
ration of forces that have convulsed most 
European nations during the last half- 
century, it is only fair to a great people 
and to our common humanity to assume 
that really national aims will be prose- 
cuted in a totally different manner.— 
Times. 
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Tue Execution or Hynes.—Hynes, who 
was executed on Monday, made no statement 
confessing his guilt. It is stated that while 
Hynes was in gaol awaiting his trial two 
warders were found at midnight by the go- 
vernor without their keys. They were in- 
stantly dismissed, a military guard was sta- 
tioned in the goal, and the locks were all 
changed. At Kilrush on Monday many 
houses were entirely closed throughout the 
day, and signs of mourning were observed at 
Ennistymon, Miltown, Milbay, and Kilkee. 
At Kildysart a meeting of the inhabitants was 
held at the Shannon Hotel, when a vote of 
condolence with the Hynes family was una- 
nimously passed, In various other towns in 
county Clare there wére similar expressions 
of sympathy, i 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


WAR SUMMARY. 


The Standard of Wednesday says :—The 
present moment is one of the most painful 
expeciancy, not to say suspense, and the news 
of the next few hours will probably be of the 
most important character. It is quite clear 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley is on the point of 
joining issue with his whole strength, and 
will, if possible, decide the campaign at one 
blow. Yesterday and the day previous have 
been occupied with indispensable prelimina- 
ries. On Monday the General in Chief ex- 
plored the country to the south-west of Kas- 
sassin, beyond the railway and the Canal. 
At daylight yesterday he was in the saddle, 
and, accompanied by his divisional and other 
Generals, he reconnoitred to the front, five 
miles westward, no doubt to within full 
view of Tel-el-Kebir. He was back in camp 
by 7 a.m., and during the day the advanced 
guard was pushed forward four miles, while 
the Indian Infantry followed as far as a 
couple of miles. Yesterday afternoon orders 
were issued for a general advance. The in- 
structions are brief, but significant. No 
bugles or trumpets were to sound after sun- 
set; at half-past six tents were to be struck 
and baggage piled ready for transport in rear 
of advancing columns. The troops were then 
to parade, each regiment in its appointed 
place, according to certain carefully- 
planned arrangements, and to bivouac 
where they stood, awaiting further 
orders to march. Every man was to carry 100 
rounds and two days’ rations, including tea in 
water-bottles, two additional days’ supply and 
30 more rounds being provided for by the 
regimental transport. Some indications of 
the approaching operations may also be 
gathered from the dispositions made. The 
Artillery, all but the two batteries of R.H.A., 
are massed tovether, six batteries, or 42 guns 
in all, under the command of Colonel Good- 
enough, and are clearly intended to open the 
action by bringing a concentrated fire upon 
the threatened point, and, by shaking the 
enemy’s courage, prepare the way for an 
assault. The Naval Brigade, with the Gat- 
lings and the 40-pounder on the truck, will 
co-operate so far as the direction of the ad- 
vance coincides with the railway line. The 
two divisional battalions, the 46th Light In- 
fantry and 60th Rifles, have been formed into 
an independent Brigade, under Colonel Ash- 
burnham, of the 60th, and will act as light 
troops, ‘‘ forming,” says our correspondent, 
“the pivot of the entire Army.” Another 
small body, consisting of the 50th Regiment, 
the 19th Hussars, and two companies Royal 
Engineers, have been detailed to garrison the 
camp, a necessary precaution with the enem 
in force at Salahieh, fifteen miles distant. It 
is to be hoped that this camp guard will 
remain steadfastly on the defensive, as we 
could ill afford a second Isandlwana in the 

resent campaign. The Cavalry, with the 
forse Artillery attached, will act inde- 
pendently under its own leader, who will, of 
course, bo General Drury Lowe. Their 
destination was kept a profound secret, but 
the reticence wisely imposed upon our Cor- 
respondent will not apply to us, and we may 
be permitted to hazard a conjecture as to the 
direction of their march, seeing that their im- 
pact will probably be felt by the enemy soon 
after these lines are read by the public. The 
valuable services already rendered by our 
cavalry in this campaign by dashing out- 
flanking movements have been so generally 
acknowledged that we may take it as nearly 
certain that Drury Lowe has been ordered to 
strike at Zagazig,a large town and railway 
junction of much importance, little more than 
twenty miles distant. Such a march, if 
rapidly and brilliantly executed, could not but 
affect almost instantaneously the firmness of 
the garrison of Tel-el-Kebir, even if per- 
formed as an isolated operation. But it will, 
no doubt, be made in conjunction with frontal 
and flank attacks by the main body of in- 
fantry, upon whom the actual onslaught on 
Tel-el-Kebir will depend. The relative 
position of the several brigades has not been 
divulged for obvious reasons, and it is at 
present impossible to guess how the work 
will be divided amongst them. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly surmised that as General 
Graham’s command has had the lion’s share 
of the fighting, the post of honour will becon- 
ceded to the Guards and Highlanders, all of 
whom have been so far condemned to in- 
glorious inactivity by the fortune of war. So 
little is actually known at present of the plan 
and position of Arabi’s entrenchments that it 
must be more or less guess work to indicate 
the probable direction of the attack. But Tel- 
el-Kebir itself lies to the south, and the 
works between it and Kishlak will certainly 
not be the weakest in the whole line. On our 
side again, as our main channels of supply are 
along the railway and Canal, it is incumbent 
upon us to cover them as we advance. Hence 
it is a plausible suggestion that Wolseley will 
at first march the bulk of his foree duc west- 
ward, covered by Ashburnham’s Light 
Brigade, and that at some point previously 
arranged, Graham, whe is said to be in 
charge of the pontoons, as becomes an En- 
gineer officer, will bridge the Canal and pass 
over to the southern side. While PA men 
swings round by a long detour till he threa- 
tens the enemy's right, the Guards, High- 
landers, and Indian coniingent will be 
thrust into a gap which the concentrated fire 
of our field and other guns has made practic- 
able. Wolseley will thus hold the largest 
portion of his whole force compactly in hand 
about the centre, and can reinforce his front 
or left flank according as the varying chances 
of the fight may require. The long flanking 
movement of our cavalry cannot be expected 
to have a very decisive elfect until the action 
is far advanced, but the moment must come 
when Drury Lowe’s horsemen appear in the 
enemy’s rear and contribute their share to the 
general attack. The issue of a general en- 
gagement on which vital interests depend 
must ever be a deeply anxious affair, We 
should have no reasonable doubt as to the 
result of the great battle now imminent, if not 
already begun, were it not that evil fortune 
sometimes upsets the nicest calculations, and 
that there are some doubtful factors in the 
momentous problem which Wolseley is just 
now called upon to solve. The first is that the 
demeanour of the Egyptian troops when 
fighting behind earthworks is not positively 
known. Shelter may inspire them with the 
confidence they certainly lacked in the open 
field, and they may defend their position with 
a tenacity that may cost us dear. The second 
is the probable value and effect of their artil- 
lery fire when brought to bear against our 
attack. Although their field guns have been 
notoriously ill-served, they may do much 
better with those in position, and it is not un- 
likely that their artillery will outnumber ours 
at the decisive point. Last of all, Arabi 
appears to have received reinforcements since 
last Saturday. The appearance of new lines 
of tents along his position proves this, and it 
is now pretty certain that he has all but eva- 
cuated Kafr-Dowar, and is now in great 
strength at Tel-el-Kebir. Nevertheless, with- 
out being betrayed into the overweening con- 
fidence which so often preludes disaster, we 
may anticipate with some show of reason a 
successful termination of the coming struggle. 


BEFORE THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL- 
KEBIR. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
the front, telegraphing from Kassassin 
Camp at noon, on Tuesday, says ;— 

This morning Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
Staff reconnoitred the enemy's position at 
daybreak. When the sun rose, the enemys 
Cavalry came out and compelled them to 
retire. So far all is quiet here. Press Cor- 
respondents calling at head-quarters are in- 
formed that there is nothing to tell, but, as 
the regiments are all drawing their rations, 
the general belief in the camp is that the ad- 
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vance will commente this evening. We have 
but five days of reserve provisions here for 
the whole force;)but it is understood that 
beyond Tel-el-Kebir the country is rich, and 
that the troops will be able to find subsis- 
tence. It is probgble, however, that for very 
many miles roud the country has been 
swept for the use of the enemy ; still, it may 
be reasonably expeeted that with Tel-el-Kebir 


a large amount of provisions will fait inte-our 


hands. The enemy’s vedettes remain at 
a long distance from our camp. Our 
own reconnoitring parties report that 
the Egpptians are working vigorously 
at their earthworks, and have apparently re- 
covered from their demoralisation on Satur- 
day. A move will be welcomed by the troops 
for many reasons besides the intense dis- 
comforts already described. The camp is 
becoming more and more unhealthy, and 
diarrhoea prevails to a very disquieting extent. 
Dysentery is on the increase, and already a 
large number of men have been sent back to 
Ismailia. 

There is a great deal of discussion in 
Camp with reference to the force at Salahieh. 
General Drury Lowe and the Cavalry believe 
that the force they encountered on the ex- 
treme right, five miles out in the desert, and 
drove in Tel-ekKebir, had come from Sala- 
hieh ; but the question is an open one. From 
what I saw early in the morning, I believe 
that the Salahieh treops were, at the com- 
mencement of the action, close to our right 
flank, but that they fell back before our 
Cavalry went out, and were only first scen 
by the latter when both had reacked the 
vicinity of the extreme left of Tel-el-Kebir. 
It is probable that a small force will be left to 
observe Salahich during our attack on 
the enemy’s position. Our pontoons 
are now all at the front, and will enable 
General Graham to cross or recross the 
Canal at will, and be of material assist- 
ance towards turning the Egyptian lines. The 
87th arrived this morning,and have bivouacked. 
Our stay here is so short, that little has been 
done to arrange the Camp, which remains 
strangely mixed up. The Guards, High- 
landers, and ifyusehold Cavalry are encamped 
in the respective brigade order, but the other 
regiments have settled down anywhere, on any 
vacant piece of ground which presented itself. 
I see by the Standard of August 28 that an 
error has crept into my despatch of the pre- 
vious day, by which an injustice is done to the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, in regard to the number 
of men who fell out on the march from Ismailia, 
and the general condition of the Brigade. 
During that very trying march only four men 
of the Scots Guards fell out, and they subse- 
quently returned to the ranks. So far from 
desiring to say anything disparaging to the 
Battalion, I do not believe that a finer body of 
men exists. 

4.0 P.M. 

As anticipated, the forco marches to-night 
to attack the enemy. All tents are to be struck 
by half-past six, and all baggage piled up 
along the railway, opposite the camps of the 
respective corps, ready for transport in the 
rear of the army. When their work is com- 
pleted the regiments will form up and 
march to the ground pointed out for 
them, when they will halt and bivouac 
until final orders for the march are given. 
After sunset no bugle calls are to be sounded 
until sunrise. Each soldier carries a hundred 
rounds of ammunition and two days’ rations, 
with the exception of meat. The water bot- 
tles will be filled with tea. In the regimental 
transport two days’ full rations and thirty 
rounds of reserve ammunilion per man will 
be carried. The transport is ordered to fol- 
low the Army on the north bank of the Canal. 
The Naval Brigade is attached to the forty- 
pounder on the truck, and will of course ad- 
vance by the line of railway as far as possible. 
Ai, D1, 11, A 2, H 1, C 3, I 3 Batteries of 
the Royal Artillery will be formed into one 
Artillery Brigade, under the command of 
General Goodenough, who will thereby. be 
enabled to concentrate the fire of forty-two 
guns upon any given point of the enemy’s 
line. The two Horse Artillery Batteries are 
attached to the Cavalry, who will make long 
detours under separate commands. We are 
requested not to telegraph the direction in 
which these bodies will move. The 46th 
Regiment and the 60th Rifles will constitute 
the 4th Brigade of the Second Division, under 
Ashburnham. They will form the pivot of the 
entire Army. As I write all in camp are busy 
at work packing baggage and preparing to 
carry out the above order. A decp sense of 
relief pervades the entire force that the end 
of the weary period of inactivity and intense 
discomfort is at an end. After their previous 
experienco of the enemy’s fighting powers 
none have the slightest doubt as to the result 
of the action ; but it is felt that the Egyptians 
may show a very different front behind the 
intrenchments to that which they did in the 
open, and that in that event the attack upon 
so strong a position, defended by greatly 
superior numbers, is, after all, a formidable 
undertaking. There is but little excitement, 
the movement having been anticipated for 
several days. 


The Times publishes the following de- 

spatches :— 
Kassassin, TUESDAY. 

The troops have remained quietly in camp 
all day, but at sunset will march with three 
days’ rations, leaving sufficient force here to 
guard the station against any attack. You 
may expect stirring news svon. 


Ismainta, TuespAy, 8.20 A.M. 
Five of the worst cases of wounded in the 
last action have been brought into the hos- 
pital, including Lieutenant Purvis. One 
man was obliged to have both legs ampu- 
tated. All are doing very well. The Royal 
Engineers have completed the branch line 
of railway leading from the end of the 
Sweet-water Canal to the Railway Station, 
thereby affording a most convenient and 
expeditious means of conveying transport 
on trucks from the water’s edge straight 
to the front without the trouble of 
unloading. The scene near the waterside is 
one of the greatest activity. Numbers of men 
are at work erecting a large shed to stow the 
more perishable of the Commissariat stores, 
and unloading lighters and loading trucks. 
The demand for labour appears to have 
brought many Maltese and Greeks, who doubt- 
less know English enough to avail themselves 
of the liberal wages given by us. The blame 
of the collision between the Postal launch and 
the torpedo boat appears to attach to the 
former, which had her starboard stove in and 
sank. No lives were lost. The torpedo boat, 
which was running with despatches from Port 
Said to Ismailia, though her bows were much 
damaged, did not sink, because of her water- 
tight compartment forward. 
Port Sarn, Tuespay, 3 P.M. 
The Rohilla, with the remainder of the 
Ravel Sussex Regiment, arrived from Cyprus, 
and proceeded to Ismailia at noon yesterday. 
In consequence of occasional attacks having 
been made on the boats in the Canal, it is 
supposed by oe Bedouins, the Seahorse 
is now patrolling the Canal between here and 
Kantara, armed with Gatlings, and the Tour- 
maline is still stationed at Kantara. The 
Amethyst has just arrived with carts and other 
transport material. I hear from an official 
source that a torpedo boat from the Hecla 
with a supply of gun-cotton has just pro- 
ceeded up the Freshwater Canal from Ismai- 
lia to blow up the dams made by the Egyp- 
tians, and boats from hired transports are fol- 
lowing it to bring down the wounded after the 
expected action, 
ALEXANDRIA, TUESDAY, 
The four prisoners previously alluded to 
consist of an Egyptian captain and three 
lieutenants, one an Egyptian, one a Kurd, 
and one a Circassian. The state that they 
were placed on half-pay after the disturb- 
ances of last September because they showed 
hostility to the movement. They were re- 
called to the ranks recently, and formed part 


of a regiment which is very lukewarm in 


Arabi’s cause. This regiment is stationed a 
little south of Mandara, together with Arabi’s 
original regiment and a regiment of cavalry. 
Arabi’s regiment, considering themselves com- 
promised, are faithful to Arabi and prevent 
others from leaving, which they would other- 
wise do. The captain pointed out the exact 
position of the regiments and gave informa- 
tion about the Aboukir forts. He states that 
enement.of provisions, 2 train arriving 
every day from Rosetta carryings suppres, 
and that they seemed also well provided with 
money. The prisoners were taken to the 
Palace, and were interrogated by the Minister 
of War, and afterwards by the Khedive. No 
doubt is expressed as to the truth of their 
story. They repeated the fictions circulated 
by Arabi, such as that the French have taken 
Cyprus, the Russians India, and that Eng- 
land is in the last extremity. They had, 
however, heard of Arabi having received two 
defeats. 


A telegram has been received at the Ad- 
miralty from Rear-Admiral Sir William 
Heweit, dated 11th September, at Suez, re- 

orting that news had been received through 
lowara Bedouins tending to show that Messrs. 
Palmer, Charrington, and Gill were safe in 
the hands of Bedouins in Arabia a few days 
ago; further, that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Warren hoped to receive a reply from Pro- 
fessor Palmer as to the best method of re- 
leasing the party in about fourteen days. 


KEEL-HAULING AT ALEXANDRIA. 

A telegram reccived at the War Office from 
Sir E. Malet, dated Alexandria, September 9, 
gives the following account of the case of 
keel-hauling recently reported :—‘‘ Three Arab 
porters returning from a looting expedition 
fell out, and two of them endeavoured to 
murder the third. The two men were sen- 
tenced by the court-martial to be keel-hauled 
in accordance with Article 2 of the Egyptian 
Naval Code; both men are alive. The 
Khedive has given orders that no sentences to 
keel-hauling shall be passed for the future.” 

The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Morning Advertiser who witnessed the spec- 
tacle, says that he tried to write a description 
of the most horrible sight, but it was so re- 
voltingly cruel, so barbarous, so infamously 
brutal, that he at first gave it up. ‘‘ Still, it 
is right that the people of England should 
know what sort of people even the friendly 
Egyptians are.” The correspondent heard 
that two sailors, one a fireman from the 
Khedive’s yacht, were to be keel-hauled on 
board the Mehemet Ali, for one of those ‘‘ un- 
mentionable crimes, which, by the way, do 
not take a place as crimes in most Ottoman 
countries ;” and he witnessed their punish- 
ment from the steamer Sumatra. The men 
were brought on deck at noon, and their sen- 
tence was read out before the assembled crew. 
The tackle, consisting of two ropes running 
from leading blocks made fast to the main- 
stay, and passed under the keel of the ship, 
was prepared and attached to the culprits’ 
bodies. The crew were then divided, half of 
them put to each rope, and the two wretches, 
being led to the side, were shoved overboard. 
They botir screamed as they fell in the water, 
and as the distance from the gangway to the 
surface was quite fourteen feet, they must 
have been more or less hurt. But this was 
only the beginning of their miseries. The 
men on one side hauled taut the rope under- 
neath the ship, and then the order to ‘‘ walk 
away” was given. The band played a 
solemn tune, something like the ‘‘ Carnival of 
Venice” in movement, except the tune was 
changed, and stamp, stamp, stamp went the 
men. We saw the two wretches go under, 
and then the only movement was the ropes 
going through their blocks, one side payin 
out, the other coming in, but slowly. We ha 
no measurement of the ship, but as the rope 
acted directly—that is, there were no moving 
blocks—the distance around the bottom was 
exactly that covered by the men as they 
walked the deck drawing the rope behind 
them. Thus we were able to make some 
estimate of distance, and we calculated it at 
fifty {eet from surface to surface. Presently 
the two victims appeared on the other side. 
They were hauled quite out of the water, and 
the rope by which they were hoisted was made 
fast and coiled up ready to pay out again. 
An officer— rabably a doctor—went down 
and examined them. The one upon whom 
the strain of the rope had fallen was appa- 
rently lifeless. His face was turned towards 
us: it was bleeding and torn; his clothes 
were hanging in shreds, and his hands were 
dripping with blood. His eyes were open, 
but they seemed to be filled with blood. The 
ship’s bottom, covered with barnacles, rasped 
upon the poor devils like nails. The other 
man seemed to be conscious. His back, 
as he hung in the air, was towards us, but 
he moved his head, we thought, and appa- 
rently to beg for mercy. Evidently the oflicer 
reported them still alive, for when he had 
come on deck again the two men were 
lowered into the water, and the crew manning 
the rope that led up from the other side 
marched away with it, and once more the 
victims disappeared. From the time they 
went under the surface of tke water until they 
reappeared on the other side of the ship was 
just twenty-four seconds. It seemed to us to 
have been an hour. The first frightful journey 
had terminated by their being scratched and 
torn; at the end of the second they were 
mutilated. The nose of one wretch was torn 
almost away, one ear gone, and the shreds of 
the clothing ho had worn clung to him only 
where they were held by his bonds. He was 
blocd, literally from head to foot. His com- 
panion’s condition was equally horrible. This 
time they were hoisted up to the rail and 
swung on board. Then we could see some- 
thing of the action of this barbarous punish- 
ment, for they were not held off the side, but 
were scraped up along the ship, striking 
against the ringbolts, the chains, and every 
cruel obstruction until they swung in free 
over the deck. Then they were lowered 
down and released. They were both uncon- 
scious, probably even then dead. It may be 
hoped ey were. Death must have been a 
welcome release.” 

SS E 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, TUESDAY. 


The Queen went out yesterday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and her 
Majesty drove out in the afternoon, accom- 
panied by the Duchess of Connaught, and 
attended by the Hon. Horatia Stopford. 
Princess Beatrice went out riding, attended 
by Miss Bauer. The Rev. Canon Connor 
and the Rev. A. Campbell had the honour of 
being included in the royal dinner party last 
evening. 


The Duke and Duchess of Albany, on 
arriving in the yacht Lively on the Fife 
shore of the Firth of Forth on Monday after- 
noon, were received at the harbour of West 
Wemyss by Mas‘er Rosslyn Wemyss, one 
of the midshipmen who accompanied the 
Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales 
on their cruise in the Bacchante. Immediately 
on landing the Royal party drove to Wemyss 
Castle, and during the afternoon the Duke 
and Duchess planted two fir trees in the 
flower-garden of the castle in commemora- 
tion of their visit, They re-embarked in the 
evening, and proceeded to Largo Bay, where 
the Lively cast anchor for the night and re- 
turned to Wemyss Bay on Tuesday morning. 
The Royal party did not land, however, on 
this accasion, but received on board the yacht 
Mrs. Wemyss, Miss Wemyss, Masters Hugo 
and Rosslyn Wemyss, Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
clarence, Miss E. Paget, and Mr, Cecil Paget. 
They afterwards sailed up the Firth of Forth, 
on a short cruise, and returned to Wemyss 
Castle in the afternoon. X 

The Duke and Duchess of Westminster ar- 
rived at Grosvenor House on Tuesday morn- 
ing from Cliveden. The Duke shortly after- 
wards left for Doncaster. 


i penae her to a novitiate o 
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The Duke and Duchess d'Alba have lef.: 
Thomas’s Hotel for the Chateau de Dane 
Belgium. = , 

Earl Granville arrived at his house on 
Carlton House-terrace on Tuesday evening 
from Walmer Castle. 

The following company assembled at Nostell 
Priory, Wakefield, for the Doncaster races :— 
The Earl and Countess of Wilton, the Earl 
and Countess of Clarendon, the Earl of Rosslyn 


mand Misa Maynard, Londsedhgdr De Clifford, | 
Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill, ae i 


William Poulett, Lord Harlech, Hon. Miss 
Orsmby Gore, Lord Langford, Lord Hen 
Vane Tempest, Hon. Mr. Gerard, Hon. H. 
Tyrwhitt, Count Kinsky, Mr. Christopher 
Sykes, Captain Wynne Finch, Mr. Scudamore 
Stanhope, and Mr. Thomas Hare. 

The death is announced of Lady Louisa 
Jane Wardlaw-Ramsay, the widow of Mr. 
Robert Balfour Wardlaw-Ramsay, of White- 
hill, near Edinburgh, and Tillicoultry, Clack- 
mannanshire. The deceased lady, the third 
daughter of the late Field-Marshal George, 
eighth Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T., G.C.B., 
etc., by his union with Lady Susan Montagu, 
third daughter of William, fifth Duke of 
Manchester, was born on July 29, 1819, and 
married on June 4, 1841, Mr. Robert Balfour 
Wardlaw-Ramsay, of Whitehill, who was 
formerly in the Bengal Civil Service, and who 
only died a few weeks since. : 

Lady Baxter, widow of Sir David Baxter, 
Bart., died on Monday night at Kilmaron 
Castle, her seat in Fifeshire. Her ladyship 
was a daughter of Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
of Barrahill, Ayrshire, and was married to 
the late Sir David Baxter in 1833, who was 
made a baronet in 1863 by Lord Palmerston 
in consideration of his generous conduct to 
the people of Dundee in presenting them with 
the Baxter Park. Sir David died in 1872, 
leaving Lady Baxter life-rented in his Fife- 
shire estates, consisting of Kilmaron, Bal- 
garvie, Pittencrieff, and Myrecarnie. These 
estates now fall to the Right Hon. W. E. 
Baxter, M.P. for the Montrose Burghs. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

On Tuesday morning Dr. Carpenter issued 
the following bulletin :—‘ The Archbishop 
has not slept quite so well, and is rather 
weak this morning, but he takes his nourish- 
ment very fairly, and is not worse.” The 
purport of this report has been telegraphed to 
the Queen at Balmoral. Dr. Carpenter, who 
again stayed at Addington last night, reported 
at nine o'clock that the pa ewe had 
passed a satisfactory day. It is, however, 
understood that his Grace is scarcely so well, 
owing to weakness. 

—o 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ THE WORLD. ”) 


General Graham owed his appointment 
principally to the recommendation of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. He was well known to 
Mr. Childers, but he was better known to 
“our only general.” Yet Graham did not 
belong to the “ Ashanti ring;” he had not 
accompanied Wolseley in any of his success- 
ful expeditions in recent years; but the two, 
had served together in the Crimea. Graham 
was then the senior and superior officer; Sir 
Garnet, a young subalternof the 90th wha 
was anxious for staff employment, had been 
attached to the Royal Engineers in the capa- 
city of an assistant engineer, and Graham 
was his chief. It is greatly to Sir Garnet's 
credit that, when Fortune smiled upon him, 
and he had given Graham the go-by in pro- 
motion and position, he should still remember 
his former commanding officer, and be glad 
of a chance of bringing him 1o the front, 

How curious is time’s whirligig, and the 
changes it brings! In 1882 Wolseley is on 
the high road to a peerage, and possibly to a 
field-marshal’s baton. About 1854 he was 
eating out his heart in a surveyor’s office in 
Dublin, a youth of good lineage condemned 
to an uninteresting career, and waiting almost 
hopelessly for the commission which arrived 
at length, and gave him the opening he has 
since turned to so good an account. But it 
was the knowledge he gained as a youngster 
in Dublin which got him his first step up to 
the ladder, and qualified him to act as an as< 
sistant engineer. 

A good deal has been said about the diffi- 
culty in working the line of railway from 
Ismailia to the front, and people are blaming 
the Royal Engineers in consequence. But it 
must be said in favour of that most useful 
corps that the railway company had noi ar- 
rived when the breakdown occurred, Indeed, 
it was one of the last to leave England ; and, by 
some strange fatality, it was ecretaked in, 
about the slowest of all the transport ships 
chartered. Somehow the Sappers seem to 
have been forgotten altogether. The nomi- 
nation of the commanding Royal Engineer 
was also one of the last made. Fortunately 
it was a good appointment. Colonel Nugent 
is ane of the best and most practical officers 
in the corps. 

What we want is a permanent railway 
corps. The Royal Engineers, good as they 
are, cannot do everything, and it is in the 
nature of things that they should suffer from 
the usual drawbacks of Jacks-of-all-trades. 
What with telegraphs, balloons, torpedoes, 
telephones, photography, and a dozen other 
scientific appliances, the Sappers have as 
much as they can well manage. What is 
wanted as regards military railway organisa- 
tion is a corps from the great English lines— 
a traffic superintendent, guards, engine- 
drivers, platelayers, and pointsmen. Had 
there been a lien upon a, certain number to 
serve if required—and it would surely be easy 
to arrange this—we should have heard very 
little about the inefficiency of the Hgyptian 
train service. 

I hear that it is intended to send Sandhurst 
cadets to Ezypt to fill up the gaps which 
may be created among the officers. Four 
cadets are to receive commissions in each of 
the regiments now on active service. This is 
the old Crimean system over again, hat 
is the use of our reserve of officers ? 

Every one, I have no doubt, remembers the 
last flash of Swift’s mighty intellect before it 
sank for ever into darkness :— 


“ Here stands a proof of Irish sense, 
Here Irish wit is seen ; 
When nothing’s left that’s worth defence 
They build a magazine.” = 

Has not Ireland furnished us within the last 
week another proof of this same sense and 
wit? Mr. Gray, being hard and fast in rison 
at Dublin, is presented with the freedom of 
six other towns by those marvellous country- 
men of his! 

A sudden chill, caught by falling asleep in 
a railway-carriage in a draught, has carried 
off poor Captain Hartopp very quickly, to the 
great grief of his many friends. The chilh 
turned to pleurisy, and though two days after 
the attack he was thought to have rallied, he 
gradually succumbed. No gallanter man ever 
crossed a country or put a leg over a horse. 
When on Lord Spencer’s staff ere he went to 
India he was marvellously popular in Meath. 
Se The Captain,” as they Calle him, could do 
anything. The ana of “the Captain,” or 
“ the Chicken” would fill a volume. He was 
staying at Sackville-street Club, Dublin, when 
taken ill, and there he died. : 

Lady Edith Feilding is not the first of -her 
kin circle to “ pass into the quiet life.” Her 
first cousin, Miss Berkeley ©: A ymgsek has 

a e PERES = 

harity in the Rue du Bac, the first part o 
which 7 robation may be passed in England, 
but the second necessarily at the Paris gene- 
ralate of the Order, whence so. many thous 
sands of devoted sisters have found their way 
later to the battlefields and cholera-wards and 
fever haunts in all parts of the world. 

Sportsmen who have been out on the moors 
in the Highlands have already. sent a number 
of “ trophies ” to Inverness for preservation, 
From Dunrobin Castle came a beautifully- 


roportioned stag’s head, shot by Sir Henry 


reen, Bart.; Sir John Carden, Bart., has 
sent one from Jura with eleven tines; two 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 13—14, 1882. 


THE BRITISH VICTORY. 


The Cabinet which was called together 
on Wednesday met to receive the news of 
one of the most brilliant victories that 
have rewarded British valour in recent 
days, and the Ministers might congratu- 
late themselves on an event which places 
beyond doubt the complete success of the 
policy which, with the full assent and con- 
fidence of the country, they have pursued 
with respect to the rebellion in Egypt. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley on Wednesday morning 
delivered the decisive blow to which all 
we have heretofore done in Egypt is 
merely the prelude. It is impossible to 
conceive an operation more successful and 
executed in amore masterly manner. The 
intrenchments in which Arabi put his 
trust, and which were in truth formidable 
enough to justify some confidence, were 
carried with brilliant courage by the 
British troops. The proudly laconic mes- 
sage of the Roman general may be used 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley with full and un- 
questionable right. From the time our 
soldiers left their bivouac until the Egyp- 
tians were in panic-stricken flight, there 
was not a moment’s pause in the onward 
movement. In the end the battle 
was won in the good old-fashioned 
English style, at the point of the 
bayonet. Sir Garnet Wolseley adapted 
his tactics to the enemy he had to contend 
with. The Egyptians have no particular 
objection to rifle or even to artillery fire at 
long ranges. At fifteen hundred yards 
they show suflicient courage, and with a 
breastwork in front of them they are almost 
as good soldiers as one need wish. But at 
close quarters their soldierly qualities dis- 
appear. They have never been able to 
stand the onset of British troops, whether 
mounted or on foot. The whole problem, 
therefore, was to get our men to close 
quarters with the smallest possible loss, 
and the way to do this was to start before 
dawn. Our troops had to run the gauntlet 
of the enemy’s fire for about a mile; 
though it appears to have done no mischief 
until the greater part of that distance was 
passed. By the time the foe had suffi- 
ciently recovered from their confusion and 
surprise to use their weapons with any- 
thing like precision our men were too close 
to be stopped by anything they could do. 
When they saw our soldiers on their para- 
pets notwithstanding the hail of bullets 
they had been discharging, they gave up 
the struggle at once, and defeat instantly 
became total rout. The enemy have been 
closely followed up in their retreat, and 
Zagazig has been seized by a forced march 
which puts usin possession of five engines 
and a quantity ofrolling stock. We shall pro- 
bably have to wait alittle longer for minuter 
details of the fight, but the story cannot 
be a long one or present many novel fea- 
tures. There is no impropriety in saying 
now what it would have been indiscreet 
to mention at an earlier date, that the 
whole plan of the campaign, as hitherto 
carried out, was settled by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley with the concurrence of his 
superiors and the hearty acquiescence of 
his chief advisers before he left England. 
‘There never was any question at all about 
the Canal being the basis of operations. 
Not only did he lay down the general plan 
wf the campaign, but the time to be occu- 
pied in the different stages of the under- 
taking was calculated with a minute accu- 
racy which events have fully verified. 
Before leaving England he put his finger 
upon Tel-el-Kebir, saying that there Arabi 
would make his stand, and that we should 
attack him on the 15th of September. It 
looks a remarkably good guess, but it 
was really the result of accurate know- 
ledge and careful calculation. We men- 
tion the circumstance to show that a great 
deal which to the outside observer seems 
chance is really foreseen, planned, and 
allowed for. Of course no man’s calcula- 
‘tions are of the slightest use unless he can 
rely upon his data. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
assumed a very high degree of efficiency 
in the marine transport both from this 
country and from India, and his confidence 
was fully justified. He assumed a certain 
high standard of endurance for the troops 
ander his command, and again events have 
werified his calculations. Our immense 
naval and maritime resources have enabled 
us to carry out co-ordinated transport 
movements from the extremities of our 
wast empire with a regularity and precision 
to which no other nation could attain; and 
our young soldiers have proved them- 
selves, as their commander expected, fully 
equal to the maintenance of the reputation 
achieved by their predecessors. Another 
‘point is worth mentioning, as it covers a 
great deal of hasty though superficially 
plausible criticism. On the day he left 
‘Alexandria for Aboukir Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley wrote, ‘‘I shall make for Kassassin 
Loek at once to get water.” In view of 
this preconceived design to push ahead, 
‘nis statement that he outran his transport 
‘becomes the literal expression of fact in- 
stead of the euphemistic phrase some were 
anclined to think it. The thing had to be done 
rapidly, and he made up his mind to do it 
wapidly, with full knowledge of what the 
determination involved. The Canal had 
tto be seized at once ; and the Canal once 
seized Kassassin had to be reached with 
-all the possible celerity in order to save 
‘the water supply. Critics sitting at ease 
in their arm chairs propounded the theo- 
wetically admirable principle that you 
ghould never begin a thing until you are 
ja a position to carry it right through in 
g complete and orderly manner. Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley more wisely decided that to 
carry” the thing through is the great point; 
he saw that it had to be done rapidly or 
not at all; calculated that the stuff at his 
disposal was strong enough to stand the 
strain; and then quite deliberately went 
ahead of his transport. He has achieved 
a success which renders all apology for 
his methods superfluous. None would be 
more eager than himself to remind the 


country that whatever merit he may claim 
as head of the expedition, that success 1s 
argely due to the exceedingly able and 
yealous manner in which he has been as- 


gisted by his staff. 


To Sir John Adye, in 


particular, belongs a high meed of praise 
for the indefatigable energy he has dis- 
played in relieving Sir Garnet Wolseley 
of a mountain of drudgery connected with 
the organization and direction of the ex- 
pedition.—Times. 


The Standard says :—The chief merit 
of this gratifying triumph is doubtless to 
be ascribed to the indomitable pluck of 
the British soldier and his regimental 
officers, and no one would be readier to 
make this acknowledgment, we feel quite 
sure, than Sir Garnet Wolseley. Evi- 
dently, with such troops, a General ought 


to be able to go anywhere, and do any- ; 


thing. But it is clear at the same time 
that the arrangements of the Commander 
were of the most skilful character, and 
that the comparatively small loss of life 
with which success was achieved is to be 
attributed in no small measure to the judi- 
cious strategy of the victorious General. 
He describes how his Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery swept round the enemy's flanks 
while the attack in front was being made 
with inconceivable dash, and, as he says, 
“all went at them straight.” No wonder 
that guns, trains, and supplies were all 
captured, that the enemy ‘‘ran away in 
thousands, throwing away their arms,” 
and that Arabi, who was to raise 
the Standard of the Prophet through- 
out the East, galloped in dismay from 
the field. His army is practically anni- 
hilated. Two or three thousand of the 
enemy are lying dead on the battlefield, 
and the sand traversed in disorderly re- 
treat. There will probably be several 
thousand prisoners, whilst those who have 
escaped death or capture are timorous fu- 
gitives whose one thought is to get be- 
yond the reach of foe or friend, discard 
their uniform, and never hear the roar of 
cannon or the crack of rifle again. Re- 
treat, in the technical and just sense of 
the term, there appears to have been 
none. It was a shapeless and incoherent 
sauve qui peut. The Canal has been cut 
in some places; but the railway is intact, 
showing that Arabi was either taken ut- 
terly by surprise, or that discomfiture 
came upon him so unexpectedly that time 
was not given him even to perform the 
ordinary operations to which a defeated 
force resorts in order to embarrass and 
delay the victor. It is idle to suppose that 
he, or any other leader, will ever be able 
to rally to his standard the troops that on 
Wednesday morning at daybreak heard 
the British cheer and tasted the British 
bayonet. Most of them, no doubt, were 
at Tel-el-Kebir against their will; but 
never again, willingly or unwillingly, will 
they be brought to face a European foe. 
In one sense, the resistance they have of- 
fered to our troops is disappointing, for it 
has fallen considerably short of what even 
the most sanguine expected. But, if the 
resistance was inadequate, the blow has 
been as crushing as could possibly be de- 
sired. It would be invidious to name any 
Regiment or any Division, where all the 
troops engaged seem to have done their 
duty in a spirit, as Sir Garnet says, of 
emulation. Their gallantry, and the ge- 
nius of their Commander, are warmly ap- 
preciated by a grateful people. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—This battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir may safely be regarded as 
practically final. The broken levies of 
Arabi will never make any serious; head 
again, if, indeed, they stand togethgřj y- 
where. This appears to be the imme@fate 
conclusion of the General himself, since 
he has despatched his cavalry at once 
towards Belbeis, and the Indian contingent 
in the direction of Zagazig, whither it is 
being followed by the Highland Brigade. 
These two points and Benha-el-Asl, ‘* the 
City of Honey,” are the next three im- 
portant spots now, viewed strategically— 
though we anticipate little more difficulty 
for our victorious forces, as they will be 
out of the desert now, and can command 
the Sweetwater Canal, and reach the Nile 
itself, with little fear either of opposition 
or of failing supplies. From Belbeis the 


road will probably be open to Cairo, 
where this victory will animate all 
loyal Egyptians, and by Zagazig 
and Benha the way will be open to 
cut off the retreat of the garrison 
at Kafr -el-Dowar, which will quite 


possibly disperse upon hearing the news 
of Wednesday's overthrow. It seems a 
pity, in the presence of these events, that 
the sea should have been admitted into 
Mareotis, especially since it has burst the 
embankment and flooded the wrong area. 
This, however, can be repaired if needful, 
and it is towards Cairo, not Alexandria, 
that attention must be turned, until we 
hear that British troops have entered at 
the Bab-el-Azab, and that the beautiful 
Arab city is safe from its ‘‘ patriots.” But 
what has been begun so well will, no 
doubt, be as skilfully finished ; and the 
last relics of the violent usurpation of Arabi 
and his fellow-rebels swept away. The 
political question will then arise; but 
for to-day it is enough to congratulate her 
Majesty’s Government and the country on 
the splendid suecess which has rewarded 
British intervention in Egypt—a success 
which, with all deductions and reserva- 
tions, sheds lustre upon the Imperial arms ; 
and success which confers upon the nation 
rights and prerogatives, bought with 
valiant blood, and not to be hereafter frit- 
tered away by any sentimental theories or 
envious diplomacy. 


— eo 


A Burgrar s Susaestions.—A burglar write 
to us complaining of the bad taste of several 
letters which have lately appeared in the daily 
papers suggesting that householders should 
arm themselves and their servants with re- 
volvers and shoot unauthorized persons who 
may be found upon thcir premises at night. 
Such a proceeding, he urges, will not only be 
a breach of the law, but may lead to innu- 
merable accidents ; there being no more dan- 
gerous practice than that of placing firearms 
in the hands of those unaccustomed to the 
use of such weapons, ‘There is, moreover, 
he maintains, no necessity for householders 
toarm themselves as proposed, Burglars 
have no wish to destroy human life—if not 
interfered with. ‘Ihe inmates of a house 
entered by a burglar have no cause to fear 
cither insult or injury if they preserve their 
presence of mind. Their safest course is to 
lie flat on their faces until the burglar or 
burglars have packed up such articles as they 
intend to remove and have taken their de- 
parture. ‘The present outery against burglars 
is, our correspondent asserts, impertinent 
and unjust. It arises from mistaken notions 
as to the right of owners of property to claim 
exclusive possession of it. The establishment 
of a Jewel and Plate Court, with powers to 
effect a compromise hetween householders 
and burglars on equitable principles, will do 
more to extinguish burglary than a whole 
armoury of revolvers. In dealing with the 
burglar, “ Live and let live ” should be the 
policy of the houscholder.—Saint James's 
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CAPTURE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY SCATTERED. 


OCCUPATION OF ZAGAZIG. 


Details of the capture of Arabi’s strong- 
hold by the British forces are now to hand. 
The following telegram has been received 
at the War Office from Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley :— 

IsmainiA, 13th. 

Struck camp at Kassassin Lock yesterday 
evening. After bivouacked on the high ridge 
above camp till 1.30 this morning. Then ad- 
vanced upon the very extensive and very 
strongly fortified position held by Arabi with 
20,000 regulars, of whom 2,500 were cavalr?, 
with 70 guns, and 6,000 Bedouins and irre- 
gulars. My force was about 11,000 bayonets, 
2,000 sabres, and 60 guns. To have attacked 
so strong a position by daylight with the 
troops I could place in line would have en- 
tailed very great loss. I resolved, therefore, 
to attack before daybreak, doing the six miles 
that intervened between my camp and the 
enemy’s position in the dark. The cavalry 
and two batteries Horse Artillery on my right 
had orders to sweep round enemy’s line at 
daylight. On left Cavalry, First Division, 
Second Brigade, under General Graham, 
leading, supported by Guards, under Duke of 
Connaught. On their left seven batteries of 
Artillery, 42 guns in line, with supporting 
Brigade. Then the second division Highland 
Brigade leading Indian Contingent south of 
Canal, with Naval Brigade on railway in in- 
tervals. Great emulation evinced by regi- 
ments to be first in the enemy’s works. All 
went at them straight, the Royal Irish Regi- 
ment particularly distinguishing itself by its 
dash, and the manner in which it closed with 
the enemy. All his works and camps now in 
our possession. I do not yet know how many 
guns have been captured, but it is a consider- 
able number. 

Several trains captured. Immense quan- 
tities of supplies and stores. Enemy ran 
away in thousands, throwing away their arms 
when overtaken by our Cavalry. Their loss 
has been very great. General Willis is very 
slightly wounded. Colonel Richardson (Duke 
of Cornwall's Regiment), severely wounded. 
Of the Highland Light Infantry Majors Col- 
ville, Underwood, and Somerville, killed ; 
Lieutenant Edwards, wounded. Colonel Stir- 
ling, Dr. Canning, Armourer Sergeant Snell- 
ing, of Coldstreams, wounded. Colonel Bal- 
four wounded in leg, and Colour Sergeant 
Holmes killed in Grenadiers. Lieutenant 
MeReilly, Black Watch, killed. Captains 
Coventry, Cumberland and Fox wounded. 
Captain Hutlon, Aide-de-Camp to Sir A. 
Alison, wounded. Further particulars later 
on. Conduct of troops everything that could 
be wished. Cavalry now on march to Bel- 
beis. Indian contingent on its way to Zaga- 
zig, and will be followed this evening by 
Highland Brigade. Arabi escaped on horse- 
back in direction of Zagazig. The Cameron 
Highlanders. — Lieutenants Blackburn and 
Malcolm wounded, and Lieut. Macdougall 
(attached to same regiment) also wounded. 
Canal has been cut in some places. Railway 
intact. 

The following telegram has been re- 
ceived at the War Oflice from Major- 
General Sir H. T. Macpherson, K.C.B., 
V.C., at Zagazig, dated Ismailia, 13th 
(9.55 p.m.) :— 

‘* Made a forced march after the capture 
of Tel-el-Kebir and occupied Zagazig with 
Empress’s troops at 4.15 p.m. Seized five 
trains with engines. Governor came in. 
People submissive.” 


The correspondent of the ‘‘Central 
News” at the front sends the following 
despatches :— 

Berore Ter-eL-Kesgm, Serr. 13, 4.45 AM. 

The General has arrived on the ground. 
The artillery opened fire before the enemy 
was aware of our presence. The Infantry im- 
mediately pressed forward, deploying and 
opening fire from sheltered positions. At 
this moment the battle is raging fiercely, so 
far as firing is concerned, but our men have 
not yet come to close quarters with the rebels. 

Berore Teveret-Kenir, Serr. 13, 9.0 a.m. 

The great battle is practicaliy over. The 
rebels discovered our men when about a mile 
from his works, and opened a heavy rifle fire. 
Our men paused for a moment on the line of 
sand hills to watch the jets of fire from the 
enemy’s works, and then, with a gallant rush, 
they were among the rebels. Ourmen, acting 
on the General's orders, reserved their fire, 
and went in with the bayonet. The slaughter 
for a time was very great. The rebels could 
not stand it ; they broke and fled, pursued 
hotly by our men. I followed the Royal 
Irish Regiment into the trenches before one 
fort. It was filled with Arabi’s followers, 
dead and dying. Our men in their advance 
crept up to two hundred yards, and then with 
a ringing British cheer cleared the trenches 
of the enemy with a determination no troops 
could withstand. I galloped on with our 
men over the enemy’s works until we were 
fairly through them, when 1 turned and gal- 
loped back to the wires to send you this mes- 
sage. ‘The Indiansand the Highlanders were, 
I could see, hotly pushing the rebels on the 
south. On the north our men have cut off the 
retreat ofa large number. Several thousands 
have been taken prisoners. Fully two thou- 
sand of the rebels have been slain. Our own 
loss up to this time I should compute at 200 
killed. The enemy is in full retreat. Forty 
guns have been captured in the works, but 
the Cavalry are pressing on the routed foe, 
and more prisoners and guns will be captured. 

Tev-eL-Kenir, Serr, 13, 9.30 AM. 

The rebels first fire was very wild. Our 
sudden attack disconcerted them, and their 
fire went over our heads. The artillerymen 
in the pits soon got to work, but shot and 
shell went very wide of their mark. With 
daylight the enemy’s fire improved, and fell 
on our men like a hailstorm, Many men fell, 
but not a second did our men stop. Our 
covering parties lying down, fired at the 
enemy, While those in the front pressed on. 
General Graham's brigade worked with a 
gallantry nothing could surpass, Their cheer 
resembled a wild yell, above the din of the 
musketry, as they charged the steep slopes 
and many trenches. I could scarcely help a 
feeling of pity for the terror-stricken Egyp- 
tians. Many hid away in corners of the 
works, and others fled at their utmost speed, 
throwing everything from them, However, 
our work was not yet ended. The large inner 
redoubt on Arabi’s left, well manned and 
armed, still remained intact. But the British 
troops were not to be denied. With another 
brillant rush they were among the enemy, 
bayoneting the gunners at their guns, and 
capturing the heavy artillery stationed there. 
Thus we captured the key of the position. 

In fifteen minutes from the first rush we 
were masters of the position. The rattle of 
the enemy's musketry died away, while our 
men forsook the bayonet for the firearm, and 
picked off any of the rebels who still showed 
fight in their retreat. On the south the enemy 
stood a few minutes longer—perhapsa quarter 
of an hour; but the appearance of our Cavalry 
on his right flank soon hastened his move- 
ments. Ina few minutes one rushing stream 
of fugitives was making for Zagazig, flying out 
of all their entrenchments. A little later, 
Macpherson’s brigade burst upon the flying 
foe from the south, and the rout was complete. 
The Artillery, coming up at the gallop, un- 
limbered, and sent their shot and shell after 
the rebels, adding to the confusion. The 
Cavalry had got right round the enemy’s flanks 
before the fight began; and my previous 
estimate of rebels captured is under rather 
than over the mark. The Egyptian losses are 
also greater than I first mentioned ; while in 
taking the other redoubts more guns have 
fallen into our hands, It is believed the bulk 


of the rebel force will be captured, and that 
the death blow has been given to Arabi. All 
the work was done by our troops in the first 
line of attack. The principal fortifications had 
been carried by the time the Guards and 
Fourth Brigade came up. Both men and the 
officers behaved splendidly. 


A fuller description of the battle is given 
by the Standard correspondent who, tele- 
graphing from the Camp of Tel-el-Kebir, 
on Wednesday, says :— 

Camp or TEL-EL-KEBIR, WEDNESDAY. 

The most complete success has attended 
our attack upon the enemy’s position, and not 
only has Tel-el-Kebir fallen into our hands, 
but the Egyptian Army has ceased to exist. 
When I despatched my telegram yesterday 
evening the troops were all at work striking 
and rolling up tents, packing baggage, and 
carrying everything to the side of the rail- 
way, That duty finished, they fell in. The 
first move was a short one, being only the 
sand hills above the camp. There arms were 
piled, and the men lay down on the sand, or 
sat and chatted quietly over the coming fight. 
At one o'clock the word was passed round, 
and they again fell in. Never did a body of 
fourteen thousand men get under arms more 
quietly ; the very orders appeared to be given 
in lowered tones, and almost noiselessly the 
dark columns moved off, their footfalls 
being deadened by the sand. The silence 
broken only by the occasional clash 
of steel, the certainty that the great 
struggle would commence with the dawn, and 
the expectation that at any moment we might 
be challenged by the Bedouin horsemen far 
out in the plain in front of the enemy, all 
combined to make it an impressive march, and 
one which none who shared in it will ever for- 
get. There were frequent halis to enable the 
regiments to maintain touch, andto allow the 
transport waggons, whose wheels crunched 
over the sandy plains with a noise which to our 
ears scemed strangely loud, to keep up with 
us. Ou our right was Graham’s Brigade, 
which has already done good service by twice 
repelling the assaults of the enemy upon this 
camp. Next to them came the Guards’ Bri- 
gade, which was, when the action began, to 
act in support of that of Graham. Between 
these and the Canal moved the forty-two guns 
of the Royal Artillery, under General Good- 
enough. On the railway itself the Naval Bri- 
gade advanced with the 40-pounder on a truck. 
South of the Canal the Highland Brigade led 
the advance, followed by the Indian troops 
in support. The Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
had started due north to make a long detour, 
and to come down upon the enemy’s line of 
retreat. By early dawn the troops had ar- 
rived within a thousand yards of the enemy’s 
lines, and halted there for a short time to 
enable the fighting line to be formed, and 
other preparations to be made. A perfect 
silence still reigned over the plain, and it 
was difficult to credit the fact that some four- 
teen thousand men lay in a semicircle round 
the enemy’s lines, ready to dash forward at a 
signal at the low sand heaps in front, behind 
which twice as many men slumbered, unsus- 
picious of their presence. As is usual in a 
movement carried out in the darkness, many 
detached parties altogether lost their way. 
I was with the Mounted Police, and for 
a while we completely lost the rest of 


the force, and moved hither and thither 
all night until just at daybreak we 
nearly stumbled into the enemy's lines. 


The attack began on our left, and nothing 
could be imagined finer than the advance of 
the Highland Brigade. The 74th were next 
to the Canal; next to them were the Came- 
ronians: the Gordon Highlanders continued 
the line, with the Black Watch upon their 
flank. The 46th and the 60th formed the 
second line. Swiftly and silently the High- 
landers moved forward to the attack, No 
word was spoken, no shot fired until within 
three hundred yards of the enemy's earth- 
works, nor up to that time did a sound in the 
Egyptian lines betoken that they were aware 
of the presence of their assailants. Then 
suddenly a terrific fire flashed along the line 
of sand heaps, and a storm of bullets whizzed 
over the heads of the advancing troops. A 
wild cheer broke from the Highlanders in 
response, the pipes struck shrilly up, bayonets 
were fixed, and at the double, this splendid 
body of men dashed forward, The first line 
of entrenchments was carried, the enemy 
offering scarce any resistance, but from 
another line of entrenchments behind 
which in the still dim light could be scarecly 
seen, a burst of musketry broke out. Fora 
few minutes the Highlanders poured ina heavy 
fire in exchange ; but it was probably as in- 
nocuous as that of the unseen enemy, whose 
bullets whistled harmlessly overhead. The 
delay in the advance was but a short one. 
Soon the order was given, and the Brigade 
again went rapidly forward. Soon a portion 
of the force had passed between the enemy’s 
redoubts and opened a flanking fire upon 
him. This was too much for the Egyptians, 
who at once took to their heels and fairly 
ran, suffering, as the crowded masses rushed 
across the open, very heavily from our fire, 
being literally mown down by hundreds. 
Meanwhile, the fighting had begun upon the 
other flank. The Horse Artillery shelled the 
enemy’s extreme left. Here the Egyptians 
seemed more prepared than they had been on 
their right, and for a time kept up a steady 


fire. The 18th Royal Irish were sent 
to turn the enemy's left, under the 
guidance of Major Hart, who accom- 


panied them as staff officer, and, at the 
word, dashed at the trenches, and carried them 
at the bayonet’s point, so turning the flank of 
the defenders of the position. Next to the 
18th came the 87th, AR esse to them the 84th, 
the Guards being close up behind in support. 
These regiments advanced by regular rushes. 
For a short time the enemy clung to his line 
of entrenchments ; but his fire was singularly 
ineffective, and our troops got fairly into the 
trenches in front of them. Then the enemy 
fought stoutly for a few moments, and the 
combat was hand to hand. Major Hart shot 
one man as he was trying to wrest his re- 
volver from his hand, and this even after the 
trench had been turned by our advance on 
their flank. Then, as our troops poured in, 
the Egyptians fled as rapidly as those upon 
the other side of the Canal had done for ar 
the Highlanders. The fight was now practically 
over, the only further danger arising from the 
bullets of our own troops, who were firing in 
all directioùs upon the flying enemy, as with 
loud cheers our whole line advanced in pursuit. 

The Egyptians did not preserve the slightest 
semblance of order, but fled in a confused 
rabble at the top of their speed. As we de- 
scended the hill leading down to Tel-el-Kebir 
Station we captured the standing camp, with 
immense stores of forage and provisions. At 
the station were two trains, which were filled 
with fugitives, and these managed to get away 
before our troops came up. Another engine, 
however, on the point of starting, was blown 
up by one of our shells. The victorious line 
of troops advanced cheering across the enemy's 
camp, and halted at the station, where Sir 
Garnet Wolseley soon after arrived. Imme- 
diately afterwards General Drury Lowe, with 
his staff, rode up, having cut across the line of 
retreat of the flying enemy. A good many of 
them had been killed by our rifle and artillery 
fire, but immense numbers, throwing their 
arms away, delivered themselves up as 
prisoners. How many of these have been 
taken I cannot at present say, but certainly 
far more than we shall be able to dispose of. 
On the bridge of the Canal the General dic- 


tated his orders to General Macpherson 
and General Lowe. The former General 
was ordered to move at once with 


the Indian Brigade on Zagazig, the latter to 
continue the work of the total dispersion of 
the enemy. As I write, the troops are cheer- 
ing their Brigadiers, Alison and Graham, 
who rode into the trenches at their head, 
The Highlanders and Guards are making 
themselves comfortable in the abandoned 
Egyptian tents, and are preparing to snatch a 


few hours’ repose. Our casualties are at 
present unknown, but are not heavy. Those 
of the enemy are very large indeed. Reschid 
Pacha and Seunad Pacha are both wounded. 
Forty guns are believed to be captured. 
Major Colville and Lieutenant Somerville, of 
the 74th, are, [ hear, killed. Captain Keppel, 
Lieutenant Medwood, Captain Cumberland, 
and Lieutenant Gordon Cary are among the 
wounded. The last-named killed three Egyp- 
tian officers who set upon him with his clay- 
more. Colonel Richardson, of the 46th, was 
wounded in the mouth, as with his regiment he 
dashed over the entrenchments. In the 
course of a brief ride I counted three hundred 
Egyptian dead. I hear that Drury Lowe, 
with the Cavalry, is to advance through 
Belbeis towards Cairo. Arabi barely escaped 
our Cavalry, galloping off alone on a tho- 
roughbred arab. The British wounded are 
being well cared for, and will be sent down 
by the Canal. 


Subjoined is the account of the battle as 

given by the correspondent of the Times:— 
Ismartia, WEDNESDAY. 

Tel-el-Kebir was carried this morning with 
arush at daybreak. The first shot was fired 
at five o'clock. The position was taken in 
twenty minutes, we having surprised the 
enemy by a night march. The defeated army 
is now in full retreat, pursued by our cavalry. 

TEL-EL-KeEBIR, WEDNESDAY, 9 A.M. 

The earthworks, laboriously dug by Arabi’s 
soldiers, were quite insufficient to check good 
troops such as those which were sent forward 
to day. The works are certainly of immense 
extent, the ditch is about four fect square, 
and the parapet appears up to about six fect 
eight inches; but the work juts out so ab- 
ruptly into the plateau surrounding, that at 
almost any point it is possible to enfilade the 
enemy. A number of wounded Egyptians 
were still lying at mid-day in the ditch, but 
are being brought in and attended to. Their 
surprise must have been complete this morn- 
ing. Breakfasts are left spread in some tents, 
and some wretches lie dead in the midst of 
food and cooking utensils. Several shammed 
death, and I saw one young Nubian revived 
in a marvellous way. The soldiers are 
careful to ascertain the fact of death 
before passing recumbent Arabs. ‘I went 
to help one man, and he fired after 
me,” said an indignant sergeant this 
morning. The last dropping shots have 
ceased, and Arabi has escaped, it is said, by a 
train that we saw steaming away. Sir Garnet 
is in possession of the rebel camp, with 60 or 
70 tents, some of vast proportion and elabo- 
rately ornamented, of at least 100 railway 
carriages and stock, some more Krupps, 
hundreds of prisoners, but no locomotive 
engines. Last night I left Kassassin at about 
half-past 11, and at 1, reached the bivouac 
established during the evening on the sand- 
hills to the west. At the top the soldiers lay 
sleeping heavily in ordered ranks. There 
was no moon, and thus, almost within cannon- 
shot, the two armies were resting peacefully, 
the one side dreaming probably little of the 
terrible scene of the awakening, when, their 
rest at length rudely disturbed, they awake to 
see swiftly advancing upon them from every 
side an endless line of the dreaded red-coats 
broken withthe even more fearful blue of the 
Marines. On the right was General Graham 
at the head of his brigade, sword in hand; 
behind came the Guards, of whose excellent 
behaviour under fire I was an admiring 
witness; and far on the left broke 
the Highlanders, the Marines, the Royal 
Irish, the Irish Fusiliers, and the York and 
Lancaster like successive waves, into the re- 
doubt. The Egyptians were panic-stricken ; 
they crouched and threw themselves down, 
and multitudes fled across their fortified plateau 
now strewn with their mangled aiies, or 


through this luxurious station filled with 
camels and bales of cloth, fresh fruit, and 


stores of every description. The cavalry are 
after them, but the infantry are resting and 
refreshing themselves. There are not so many 
bodies as one would expect, and the fact that 
so few rifles were thrown away leads me to 
fear a prolongation of useless resistance. 
Troops are being sent both to Zagazig and 
Belbeis, and the termination of the campaign 
is, perhaps, in sight. Numbers of trucks 
which I examined this morning were filled 
with gunpowder, shells, and dynamite. Colonel 
Richardson is wounded in the face, but not 
dangerously; Lieutenant Brooks, Gordon 
Highlanders, killed; Mr. M'Kenzie, Cameron 
Highlanders, wounded. 


IN ALEXANDRIA AND 
GIBRALTAR. 

The Correspondent of the Standard at 
Alexandria telegraphed on Wednesday 
evening :— 

The telegram announcing the capture of 
Tel-el-Kebir has been received here with 
great enthusiasm by forcigners as well as by 
the British colony. Upon the news becoming 
known at the Bourse here this morning great 
acclamations were raised, and a considerable 
number of Europeans gathered round the In- 
ternational Tribunal in the Grand Square, 
where the telegram was posted up, and which 
is an English military station, cheered the 
soldiers on guard there, and raised shouts of 
“ Vive l'Angleterre.” This afternoon the Khe- 
dive’s military band of native Marines was 
stationed before the International Tribunal 
and played alternately, ‘“ God save the 
Queen,” ‘ God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
and the Khedive’s Hymn. Large crowds of 
Europeans, and many natives were present, 
and there was much cheering and acclama- 
tion by the Europeans, Subsequently a pro- 
cession of Europeans, with placards ‘‘ God 
save the Queen,” ‘ Viva Inghilterra,” and 
‘© Viva Wolseley,” promenaded the streets 
with music, and great enthusiasm was dis- 
played, especially by the Greek colony, At 
the Palace the news of the British victory was 
likewise received with lively satisfaction, 
and a member of the Khedive’s Ministry re- 
marked to me that the English victory at Tel- 
el-Kebir was a very heavy reproof to the 
Sultan, who, had he at the proper time pro- 
claimed Arabi a rebel, might have prevented 
all this effusion of blood. It is hoped that the 
British Government will at once declare to 
the Porte that the time for landing Turkish 
troops in Egypt has irrevocably gone by. 
There is hardly a man here but believes that 
complications would result from the landing 
of Turkish troops. The axiom that nothing 
succeeds like success was very strikingly il- 
lustrated to-day, and seeing the crowds of 
foreigners cheering lustily to-day before the 
Tribunal, one could not but remember how 
bitterly and constantly these same foreigners 
have for the last six weeks been carping at 
at English action in Egypt. The preparations 
being considered complete for letting the sea 
into Lake Mareotis, Admiral Dowell this 
morning fired the charge blasting away the 
last portion of the sea bank. It was a fine 
sight as the soa rushed surging and foaming 
through the gap torn in the bank into the cut- 
ting. Unfortunately, the outlet towards the 
lake proved insullicient to carry away the 
mass of water which poured in through the 
opening. The consequence was the water rose 
rapidly, and carried away a portion of the 
wall built by the sailors of the Inconstant 
to deflect it into the eastern section of the 
lake. Instead, therefore, of passing under 
the railway embankment in the course marked 
out for it, it poured into the western section 
of the lake, fas defeating altogether the ob- 
jects of the undertaking. The cutting will 
therefore require damming up again until the 
necessary repairs and alterations are made. 
The plans furnished to the military authori- 
ties by Mahmoud Fehmi confirm the account 
in my Sunday telegram of the Egyptian 
positions at Kindjt Osman, They consist of 
three series of intrenched lines and redoubts, 
at about four kilometres apart, stretching back 
to Kafr Dowar. They aro for the most part 
armed with nine and fifteen centimetre Krupp 


guns, The number of those of the larger 
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size is, however, small in proportion to that 
of the lighter pieces, 

General Harman and Staff are expected 
here by the French steamer from Marseilles. 

The correspondent of the same paper at 
Gibraltar telegraphed on Wednesday 
night :— 

The news of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s victory 
was posted at the commercial library and 
read to the public. It was received with 
cheers. The greatest enthusiasm prevails. 
A Te Deum was sung at the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. The principal clubs and hotels 
are decorated with flags. The military bands 
will play to-night with official sanction. The 
hired transport Batavia arrived here at eight 
o'clock last night with wounded. She left 
for England at 3.20 this morning. 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Lieut.-General Willis (slightly wounded) 
was present with General Havelock’s field 
force in the actions of Oonao and Busseerut 
Gunge on July 29, 1857; commanded the 84th 
Regiment in the actions of Buseerut Gunge on 
Aug. 15, Beorheake Chowkee on Aug. 12, at 
Bithoor on Aug. 14, at Mungawar on Sept. 
21, at Alumbagh on Sept. 23, and the relief of 
Lucknow on the 25th (wounded in left knee 
and right thigh); commanded the right column 
at the storming of the Hirsi Khannah on Nov. 
16, and was thanked in division orders by Gene 
Havelock. He was with General Outram’s 
force at the Alumbagh from Nov. 26, 1857, 
to March 9, 1858 ; commanded the 48th up to 
Jan. 24; was present at the fall of Lucknow; 
accompanied General Lugard’s force, and was 
present at the relief of Azimghur ; proceeded 
with Brigadier Douglas’s column in pursuit 
of the rebel chief Koer Sing, and was present 
in the actions of April 17 and April 20. He 
was mentioned in despatches, made a C.B., 
received the Brevet rank of Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel, was awarded the medal with two 
clasps, and was granted a year’s service for 
Lucknow. 

Licut.-Colonel William Stewart Richard- 
son (severely wounded) was commanding the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (46th) of 
the 4th Brigade. He entered the army as 
ensign November 23, 1852, and was gazetted 
as lieutenant-colonel on July 1, 1881. He 
served with the Saugor Field Force in 
the 43rd Light Infantry during the Indian 
Mutiny, 1857-9; marched through Central 
India from Bangalore to Calpee in 1858, a 
distance of 1,300 miles, during the hottest 
season of the year; present at the surrender 
of Kirwee ; commanded a detachment of the 
43d at the siege of Kirwee, when surrounded 
by 4,000 rebels, in December, 1858 ; also 
commanded a detachment of the 43d when 
engaged against the rebels in the Balabet 
Jungles under Feroze Shah, on August 26, 
1859. He was mentioned in despatches for 
both actions by Gen. Whitlock, and received 
a medal. 

Major Colville (killed), of the 74th Highland 
Light Infantry (2d Battalion), was an ensign 
on March 9, 1860, became lieutenant on July 
19, 1864, captain on Feb. 4, 1871, and major 
on July 1, 1881. 

Lieut. J. G. M‘Neil (killed), of the Black 
Watch (42d Regiment), joined the army o 
Jan. 28, 1882, and became lieutenant o 
July 29 last. 

Major and Lieut.-Col. Balfour (wounded), 
of the Grenadier Guards, became ensign and 
lieutenant on Jan. 26, 1865, lieutenant and 
captain on June 16, 1868, captain and lieu- 
tenant-colonel on Jan, 19, 1876, and major and 
lieutenant-colonel on April 1, 1882. 

Capt. Hutton (wounded) was Aide-de-Cam 
to Sir A. Alison, and distinguished himself 
during the South African War, where he 
organised the Mounted Infantry, which were 
used for the first time in that campaign. 

Lieut. Somervell (killed) joined the army on 
July 1, 1881, 

Colonel W. Stirling C.B. (wounded), served 
throughout the Eastern campaign of 1854-55, 
including the affairs of Bulganac and 
M‘Kenzie’s farm, the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman, the siege and fall 
of Sebastopol, and the repulse of the sortie on 
October 26, 1854. He received the medal 
with four clasps, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and the Turkish medal. He served 
as Brigade Major of Artillery with the Raj- 

ootana ficld force at the capture of Kotah on 
March 30, 1858, for which he received the 
medal and the rank of Brevet Major. He also 
served with the expedition to China in 1860, 
and was present at Sinho, the action near 
Tangchow, and the surrender of Pekin, after 
which he was awarded the medal with clasp. 

Captain Cumberland (wounded), of the 42d 
Highlanders (Black Watch), served with that 
regiment in the Ashantee war in 1874, and 
was severely wounded in the right arm at the 
battle of Amooful (medal and clasp). 

Captain Fox (wounded), of the 42d High- 
landers, entered the army as ensign on Dec. 
22, 1863, was made lieutenant on June 9, 
1865, and captain on June 10, 1871, 

Licutenant Blackburn (wounded), of the 
Cameron Highlanders, entered the army on 
Aug. 13, 1870, and became lieutenant on June 
16, 1880. 

Lieutenant Malcolm (wounded) of the 
Cameron Highlanders, became lieutenant on 
Sept. 29, 1880. 

The Royal Irish Regiment (18th), specially 
mentioned by Sir Garnet Wolseley, bears 
already as badges the Sphinx, the Dragon, the 
Harp and Crown, and the Lion of Nassau, 
with the legend, ‘* Virtutis Namurcensis Pra 
mium;” and the following names on its 
colours: Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, Egypt, China, Pegu, Sevastopol, 
New Zealand, and Afghanistan 1879-80, 


THE NEWS IN THE COUNTRY. 

The decisive news from Tel-el-Kebir, though 
fully anticipated as inevitable, gave unbounded 
satisfaction in Liverpool. From morning till 
late on Wednesday evening every scrap of in- 
telligence published was eagerly sought after, 
and the sale of the evening papers was enor- 
mous. The effect on the cotton market was 
to unsettle Egyptian cotton, and since noon 
there were no transactions in the article. At 
Balmoral cheer after cheer was raised for Sir 
Garnet and the British soldiers, and General 
Ponsonby expressed the Queen’s gratitude for 
the strong display of loyalty. Bonfires were 
lit, and the dark hills round Lochnagar and 
Balmoral presented a striking appearance. 
The Duke of Albany expressed much pleasure 
at the intelligence from Egypt. Telegrams 
announcing that the attack on Tel-el-Kebir 
had commenced were posted at the newspaper 
offices in Newbury early on Wednesday morns 
ing, creating intense excitement, and the re- 
ceipt of further news as to the brilliant 
success of the British arms caused the 
greatest possible satisfaction. The demand 
for the evening papers was immense, and tho 
victory was the all-engrossing theme of 
conversation, At Portsmouth Police Court 
on Wednesday the chairman of the bench 
(Captain M‘Coy) remarked: ‘In a garrison 
town like like this, from which so many of our 
brave soldiers and sailors have lately em- 
barked for the seat of war, I cannot hesitate 
to mention the terms of a telegram which I 
have before me.” Having read the telegram 
announcing the British victory in Egypt, Cap- 
tain M’Coy continued: “ | hilst expressing 
our gratification at the victory, we cannot 
but feel most acutely for the bitter pain the 
sad loss of life, necessarily occasioned, must 
bring to many homes in the country.” The 
receipt of the news of the victory in Egypt 
was the occasion of much enthusiasm in 
Margate on Wednesday evening. There 
were upwards of 3,000 persons on the jetty, 
and on the news being publicly read there 
were loud cheers, frequently repeated. Tho 
band played “Rule Britannia,” ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen ”—which was given five times—and 
other patriotic pieces. 

Mr. P. S. Macliver, M.P., addressing the 
annual demonstration of the Plymouth Liberal 
Association on Wednesday, alluding to tha 
Egyptian war, pointed out that it was to be 
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THE WAR. 
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warnet Wolseley, and restores to 
his base on the Mediterranean. 
ssent aspect of affairs is, happily, 
„a continuance ofthe war. There 
no idea of prolonging resistance 
The news of Arabi’s defeat—an 
too unmistakeable to be ex- 
ray—produced an extraordinary 
in the Egyptian capital, and 
was the beginning of a revival 

1 sense. Tothe populace it was 
know that the reign of anarchy 
while the authorities were only 
to cast in their lot with the 
order. Suleiman Effendi, Com- 
of the Citadel, at once took 
steps to suppress any tumult, but 
ar of the masses did not lie that 
eanwhile the Notables and mili- 
fs prepared to return to their 
e, and after meeting in consul- 
espatched a deputation to the 
, which reached Kafr Dowar on 
y morning. It was no doubt 
ywing to their attitude that the 
commanding the lines came to the 
conclusion that the game was 
md that unconditional surrender 
> only card he could safely play. 
though nominally at large, is 

y a prisoner in Cairo, He may or 

5 be immediately captured, but his 

ved usurpation is over, and no 

ne begins to regret the part he 

yed. The tide of our advance 

now be checked. The Cavalry were 

eis the evening of the fight, and 

ve pushed on at once towards Cairo, 

d by Sir Garnet in person, who is 

bt anxious to reach the objective 

f the campaign. Zagazig is occu- 

y a strong force. The Highlanders 
seinforced the Indian contingent 

and probably the rest of the army 

ake that populous and well-provided 
head-quarters. The time of scar- 

d short supply is now happily ended 

¢ troops. The large quantities of 
taken at Tel-el-Kebir will have at 
elieved our Commissariat, and the 

sion of the railway, with the cap- 
rolling stock, will remove all trans- 
ifficulties for the future. ‘The dis- 

now occupied are among the richest 
Egypt, and it will be odd if they 

t be easily made to purvey to the 
tence of our troops. Further details 
engagement at Yel-el-Kebir warrant 
nelusion that success was not too 
gained. The entrenchments were 

eat strength, extending some four 

_ the épaulements of solid earth 

ed with wattles. Bastions had 
constructed at intervals, mounting 
guns, and the whole was 

ded by other works affording 

ng fire. Nor was the resistance 

ly overcome. The charge of the 
land Brigade was brilliant and de- 
ned, but at points they were stoutly 

sed. Here and there the Egyptians 
ined firm, and were bayonetted just 

'e they stood. Entrenchment behind 
wnchment was carried in turn, always 

1e bayonet, and everywhere when op- 

ion was vigorous the slaughter was 

t. Fortunately for our men the enemy's 
was generally ill-directed, and its 

ts were therefore almost insignificant. 
should have lost terribly had the 
ting being a little more straight. As 

as, our casualties were extraordinarily 

ll compared to those of the enemy. 
ere the Egyptians lay dead in 
dreds, only a few bodies of our men 
eto be seen. The havoc, too, was 
inly accomplished without artillery fire. 
aag attack was so sudden and its success 
so prompt that there was but little time 
for our guns to come into play. The 
enemy succumbed to bullet and bayonet, 
proving that the struggle, while it Jasted, 
was hand to hand. Only when the retreat 
commenced did our shell and shrapnel 
begin to tell. The fact that in places 
a stout show of resistance was made is 
satisfactory, as proving that our victory 
‘was not won from a thoroughly contempt- 
ible foe, while the manner in which it was 
achieved bears testimony to the perma- 
nence of the fine old qualities of the Bri- 
tish infantry. There was happily not a 
hitch nor a contretemps anywhere. Every 
precaution had been taken, even to the 
« due defence of the deserted camp at Kas- 
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sassin. This was effectually seen to by 
Colonel Nugent, R.E., and the precautions 
taken were by no means unnecessary. 
The Bedouins, it appears, descended upon 
the camp some thousands strong soon 
after the action was over, ignorant no 
doubt of the result of the fight, and ex- 
pecting to find the place an easy prey. 
But the 50th, one of the oldest and finest 
regiments in the whole force, turned out 
promptly, and drove off the Irregulars 
with loss. These Bedouins promise to be 
the one remaining thorn in our side. They 
are reported to be hanging around Ismailia 
in great numbers, waiting for a chance of 
thieving without fear of reprisals. One 
of the first steps taken by Sir Garnet will, 
no doubt, be some effective measures to 
put down these reckless marauders with a 
strong hand. The last news received de- 
scribes Sir Garnet Wolseley’s triumphant 
entry into Cairo, which he reached, it is 
said, by rail, accompanied by a chosen 
escort. The report, upon which too much re- 
liance cannot be placed, goes on to say 
that he was received by acclamation, and 
is the idol of the populace; while Arabi, 
but a few hours previously, was greeted by 
ignominy and reproach. Whether or not 
this important information be substanti- 
ated, there can be little doubt but that the 
British General is master of the situation, 
and that the more active phases of the 
campaign are almost at an end.—Slan- 
dard, 


——— 
THE REORGANISATION OF EGYPT. 


The task we have before us in the re- 
organization of the Egyptian system is not 
so clear and so easy that we should refuse 
in advanee to listen to any counsels from 
abroad. To suppose that it weuld be 
possible for any country to accomplish the 
work England has to do in Egypt without 
some consideration for the opinions, the 
feelings, and the interests of other Euro- 
pean Powers is an absurdity of which no 
publice man of any experience—not even 
Lord Salisbury himself in his wildest 
mood—could possibly be guilty. Certainly, 
ifthe kind of policy which some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s uninvited counsellors would 
seem to have in their minds were the 
policy which Mr. Gladstone would be 
likely to adopt, then indeed it might be as 
well to begin at onee with that defiance of 
all Europe and of all common-sense which 
would have to come in any ease before 
long. Those who complacently suggest 
that Egypt should at once be turned 
into another India may naturally enough 
be of opinion that the snapping of our 
fingers in the face of the world would be a 
fitting prelude to such an undertaking. 
But those who are confident, as we are, 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will 
prove to the world the sincerity of their 
desire to secure the due development of 
Egyptian national feeling, as well as of 
her material prosperity, will hardly admit 
that the policy of England just now ought 
to be such as that which unthinking ad- 
visers recommend. Such advice, it is well 
to recollect, comes from voices which have 
not been hitherto particularly friendly to 
her Majesty's present advisers, or to any 
part of their publie conduct. The Govern- 
ment will require time and thought in 
order to lay down the lines of that policy 
which is to reorganise Egypt and put her 
in the way of self-development and pros- 
perity. Their task is to secure the in- 
terests of England against danger and in- 
terferenee in the future, and it is their 
conviction, as it is ours, that this can 
best be done by making Egypt a peace- 
ful, orderly, and prospering country. 
Even the worst enemies of the Government 
will admit that they have shown no 
want of firmness and of resolve in their 
eonduet thus far with regard to Egypt. 
No one can seriously suppose, whatever 
some may profess to believe, that Ministers 
are likely to allow the fruits of their suc- 
cess to be blighted by malevolent foreign 
influence. Even their opponents ought to 
have confidence enough in them to believe 
that much. Why under such conditions 
the Government should be invited to shout 
superfluous defiance to all the world is a 
question not easy to answer. Even the 
intoxication of success would hardly excuse 
such a course, supposing there were any 
possibility of its being taken, England 
has won a great victory, but England had 
won many great victories before. The 
success has been glorious, but none of us 
ever felt one moment of doubt that the 
suceess would come. Nothing has occurred 
which would be likely to alter in the least 
degree the general plans of the Govern- 
ment, and we may feel perfectly assured 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will 
work out their policy without the slightest 
regard for the advice of unsolicited coun- 
sellors, who do not seem able to see the 
difference between statesmanlike resolve 
and mock-heroie bluster.—Daily News. 
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Boyvcorrixe ox THE Racecovrse.—The 
rage for Boycotting has reached a curious 
pitch when a populace is found ready to rob 
itself of a day's sport for the sole purpose of 
spiting one of those who were desirous of 
showing it. It is announced from Limerick 
that the horse races at that place could not be 
held on Wednesday in consequence of the 
unruly attitude assumed by the Nationalist 
party and the threatening letters received by 
the Race Committee and some of the owners 
of horses which had been entered to run. 
This is certainly a manifestation of ill-fecling 
which the greatest enemy of Ireland could 
hardly have anticipated, and which will sur- 
prise even those who made most allowance for 
the spitefulness of the malcontents. In ordi- 
nary times, when there is a feeling of discon- 
tent or even sedition in any land, the last 
institutions to be affected by it are those 
which are designed for the amusement and 
recreation of the people. “Panem et Cir- 
censes "—cakes, ale, and games—are good 
things with which men do not quarrel as a 
rule upon political grounds, or until they have 
exhausted all other means of testifying their 
hatred for the powers that be. But in the 
present behaviour of the disaffected Irish, 
every one must recognise à malignity of pur- 
pose and steady determination to make them- 
selves obnoxious, which augurs very ill for 
the “work of pacification” which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s supporters have just been claiming as 
a feather in the cap of their party. It is of 
no use to pretend that the Boycotting of the 
Limerick races was a protest against Saxon 
luxury or an interference with Saxon amuse- 
ments, for no part of the spectators on an 
Irish racecourse are better pleased with the 
sport than the Irish. The explanation seems 
to be that the mob of malcontents determined 
to coerce the committee into refusing an entry 
offered by Major Clifford Lloyd, and on the 
committee declining to obey their behests, 
hailed the opportunity of doing mischief, in 
spite of the fact that they would themselves 
be the principal sufferers. Perhaps they may 
discover before long the truth of the old adage 
which comments upon the folly of “‘ biting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face. Globe, 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


THE BRITISIE MOVEMENTS. 


SCENES ON THE LATE BATTLE- 
FIELD. 


The Times publishes the following 
despatches from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

IsMAILIA, Sept. 14, 11 A.M. 

The rebel army is completely dispersed. 
The Highland Brigade has gone forward to 
occupy Benha, on the main line from Alex- 
andria to Cairo. The cavalry left last night 
for Belbeis and Cairo. The Guards Brigade 
is going there to-day. All serious resistance 
may he considered ended. Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley has proceeded to Cairo to-day. Last 
night the main body encamped at the village 
of Tel-el-Kebir, which is about a mile in the 
rear of the lines. The slaughter of the enemy 
in the trenches yesterday was appalling. 
Their loss there is estimated at a thousand, 
besides about 1,000 cut down by the cavalry 
and shot as they retreated. I counted 50 dead 
and dying in 25 yards of trench, all huddled 
together. It is dificult yet to state our loss 
exactly, but I think 60 are killed and 300 
wounded. We suffered heavily among ofli- 
cers. Many narrow escapes were experienced, 
Captain Sandwith, Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, had a bullet through his helmet. A 
bullet also struck the revolverecase of an 
officer of the Coldstream Guards, which saved 
his life. The enemy were pursued for several 
miles past the trenches, those that resisted 
being either shot or bayonetted, The Marines, 
the York and Laneaster and the Royal Irish 
Regiments, after carrving the extreme right 
of the position, hotly pursued the enemy as 
far as the village of Tel-el-Kebir. General 
Macphersen, with the Indian contingent, 
pushed forward to Zagazig, which they occu- 
pied at 4 in the ailernoon. 

11 30 A.M. 

News has just arrived that Belbeis is occu- 
pied by our cavalry, As soon as the news of 
el-cl-Kebir was known yesterday at Is- 
mailia. a train was sent forward at once with 
the Commissariat, arriving at Tel-el-Kebir at 
9 o'clock. Although the enemy's lines cx- 
tended from the Canal bank across the rail- 
way for four miles northward, the raiiway 
was not blocked by any embankment as at 
Tel-cl-Mahuta, thus leaving a clear line to 
Zagazig. This shows that our overwhelm- 
ing attack was unexpected. I saw two of 
Arabi’s colonels lying dead inside the trenches 
to the right. I had a conversation with a 
captain and three lieutenants, prisoners. 
They told me 26,000 men had held the 
trenches. Arabi lately visited them daily, 
had been there the day before, and left at 
night for Zagazig. When asked, * Why did 
vou fight for Arabi?” they answered, + Boe- 
cause we were afraid. If we had shown any 
hesitation, he would have had us shot.” 
When asked again, “ But why did you not 
rise in a body?” They answered, ‘“ Because 
we wanted some man to lead us.” Already 
{here are signs of the natives returning to 
their vocations. 

ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 14. 

The Commandant at Kafrdawar has sent in 
to Sherif Pacha to say that the rebel forces 
will surrender. Zagazig and Belbeis were 
occupied without opposition, The troops are 
marching on Benha. During the last two 
months the Ras-el-Tin Palace, inhabited by 
the Khedive, has been a pleasing and almost 
deserted spot, to which one could retire and 
doze uninterruptedly, except for the murmur 
of many officials, struggling hard to master 
Knelish by the aid of Ollendorf. Consuls- 
General, correspondents, and Turopeans, re- 
turning from Europe, disturbed at rare inter- 
vals the monotony, but of the native classes 
not one was to be seen, except the one who 
was specially employed to offer a daily morn- 
ing prayer on the steps of the Palace. A 
stranger arriving would have felt that Tewlik 
was deserted utterly by his own people and 
surrounded only by strangers. This morning, 
had I known nothing of yesterday’s events, the 
sieht at the Palace would have told me them. 
In all the rooms and corridors were natives, 
bursting with loyalty, cringing to every 
European who entered, trying to embrace 
any one who recognised them, battling 
to get their names inscribed in the 
book of visitors, and loudly thanking 
God for the defeat of that traitor Arabi. 
These are the men who prayed the Khedive 
to reinstate his Minister of War; these are 
the men in whom English visionaries see 
“ village Ilampdens,” who are the voice of 
the nation, who wish the Turk driven from 
their soil, and desire to be governed by a 
pure-minded patriot like Arabi. Among these 
men, whom I have heard extolling Arabi, 
there is not one who would refuse to-day to 
pull the rope which hanged him. 

Let us hear no more of native public 
opinion in Egypt. Raouf Pacha and Butros 
Pacha Gali, the former ex-Governor of Sou- 
dan, the latter a Copt, sub-Minister of Justice 
under Arabi, who has been latterly hostile to 
him, have arrived at Kafrdawar from Cairo, 
and sent letters in to Khairi Pacha, to say 
that Cairo surrenders and the inhabitants are 
devoted to Tewlik. Ali Roubeh, commander 
of troops at Meks, a great scoundrel and 
Soria friend of Arabi, countersigns a 
second letter from them, adding that Kafr 
Dawar is also willing to surrender; that they 
have released the water, and will hand over 
alj material. Woe can see three large white 
flags flying over earthworks and pickets. A 
certain Shellabi Bey from Kaliub engages to 
arrest Arabi. Orders have been given to 
stop the entry cf the sea into Lake Mareotis. 
I accompanied Captain Slade with a flag of 
truce to King Osman earthworks to receive 
Butros Pacha Gali and Raoul Pacha. Our 
orders from General Wood were not to ad- 
vance more than half a mile beyond Millaha 
Junction, Having interpreted these orders 
with as much accuracy as Captain Slade’s 
anxiety to approach the enemy would permit 
of, we sent forward an Egyptian oflicer to 
inform the Pachas that we were waiting to 
escort them. The said oflicer declined to 
proceed without the flag of truce, and, as 
Captain Slade objected to remain without one, 
we were compelled to improvise another out 
of a pockethandkerchicf, 

While we were waiting anxiously for the 
return of our messenger, we observed a flag 
of truce appearing from our left. This 
proved to be a native oflicer in charge of the 
enemy's advanced picket, who was friendly, 
and entered into conversation. He stated 
that he was quite ignorant of what had 
happened yesterday, and on being in- 
formed that Arabi had been defeated, 
and the greater part of his army taken 
prisoners, he gave vent to the somewhat 
startling expression, ‘* Thank God.” On 
our asking an explanation, he stated in the 
most natural manner possible that it implied 
an end to the war, and that was all he wanted. 


Being further asked why he was fighting, he, 


said because he had been ordered to, but the 
English and Egyptians always were and would 
be friends. Being asked if he knew why the 
flag of truce was flying, he said, “ No.” 
Asked why he carried one, he said because 
he saw them generally flying, and thought it 
was a good thing to do as others did. He 
then entered into general curses of Arabi. We 
asked him whether the garrison had lost many 
men. He replied that none had been killed 
by shell, and he seemed to have a low opinion 
of shells generally. An oflicer now came up 
from the enemy’s lines with a flag of truce, 
and asked our business, Captain Slade ex- 
plained the object, and requested the presence 
of the Pachas. The officer seemed or pre- 
tended to be equally ignorant of all negotia- 
tions, confirmed the other's report as to the 
effect of our shells, and was complimented by 
us onthe accuracy of his fire, as he was an 
artillery officer. He then left to call the 
Pachas, Just after he left Generals Wood 
and Harman rode up, tho latter having only 
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arrived this morning. After receiving a report 
of what had passed and waiting impatiently 
for some time, General Wood, forgetting the 
prudence he had recommended to others, rode 
straight for the enemy’s lines, always preceded 
by the flag of truce and followed by the rest 
of the party. j 

Soon the towering carthworks, covered 
with natives, were straight ahead of us, and 
for the first time we found ourselves face to 
face with the works which had so excited our 
curiosity through the glass. In front of the 
works, which were fully 30ft. high, was a 
broad moat well filled with muddy water, and 
the front was steep and soft enough to batile 
the amateur climber, even had there been no 
guns visible from behind the embrasures. 
There was, however, nothing hostile, except 
the earthworks. The people crowded out to 
us with smiling faces, clustering round us 
with a familiarity which was promptly checked 
by the soldiers with naboots, One wretched 
little beggar could not avoid gently scratching 
the General’s knee, and asking for backsheesh, 
a proceeding which seemed to excite the in- 
dignation of the native soldiery and the 
amusement of ours. Presently appeared a 
quantity of luggage, borne by servants, and 
then on horses, Raouf and Butros Gali 
Pachas. Salutations were exchan zed, and it 
was ascertained that the many-lived Toulba, 
still in nominal command, had escaped to 
Cairo. The General explained to Butros 
Gali that while they would be conducted to 
the Khedive in accordance with their request, 
hostilities were not to be considered as over, 
and that Toulba Pacha, if desirous of surren- 
dering his command, must do so by proceed- 
ing to Benha and surrendering to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, as Commander-in-Chief, Orders 
were then given to return, the acting Com- 
mandant was again warned that the flag of 
truce did not imply cessation of hostilities, 
and the party returned. At the same time, 
the generally friendly attitude of the garrison, 
who, however, seemed in very good condi- 
tion, showed that they considered the farce 
played out, and were anxious to return to 
their normal condition. The Bedouins alone 
held aloof, and regarded us with unfriendly 
eves. The earthworks, though formidable in 
front and on the right flank, were not inac- 
cessible from the left, and appear to be quite 
unprotected in the rear. 


The correspondent thus describes the 

appearance of the field after the battle :— 
TEL-EL-KEmR, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

I have just returned after riding right round 
the enemy’s position. Their loss has been 
extremely heavy ; indeed, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how so great a number of men have 
been killed in a battle which lasted but a 
brief hour. The enemy's position consisted 
of lines of solid entrenchments, bound together 
by wattles, some four miles from flank to 
flank. At intervals are bastions mounting 
guns, and protected in front by successive 
series of deep trenches. At right angles to 
the extreme left of the position a deep trench 
extends for two miles to the rear, behind 
which is an entrenchment forming a defence 
of the front line from an attack on the flank, 
Towards the canal on the right very strong 
works and natural irregularities of the ground 
constituted a very formidable position, which 
would have cost a great expenditure of life had 
it been attacked in front. ‘Chis part of the line 
was, however, avoided; our attacks were 
directed towards the flanks. All who ac- 
companied the Highland Brigade were en- 
thusiastic at the brilliant character of their 
advance. Their orders were to march up to 
the first trench, and to carry it by the 
bayonet, without firing a shot. This order 
was literally executed. After tacir conduct 
on preceding occasions, it was expected that 
the Egyptians would not stop to oppose a 
determined rush, but hundreds remained firm 
at their post, and were bayonetted where they 
stood. As soon as this trench was won, the 
Ilighlanders were assailed from strong inner 
lines commanding the trench which they had 
carried: but, cheering loudly, they pressed 
forward, carrying one redoubt after another, 
shooting and bayonetting the foe as they ran. 
At one point only was the advance checked 
for a moment, but the first line was reinforced 
from behind, and with enother cheer they 
swept on again, and cleared the enemy from 
before them. 

At some of these bastions the resistance, 
although unavailing, was desperate, the 
Egyptians being caught as in a trap by the 
rapidity of our advance, and defending them- 
selves to the last. At these points the enemy 
lie dead in hundreds, while only here and 
there a Highlander lies stretched among 
them, lying face downwards, as if shot in the 
act of charging. But few of them were hit in 
their advance towards the first trenches ; it 
was after these were carried that the greater 
part of their casualties occurred. A few feet 
only in front of one of the bastions six men 
of the 74th were lying, heads and bayonets 
pointed forward, while just in front of them, 
shot through the head, was the body of young 
Lieutenant Hume Somerville, who was evi- 
dently leading them on when a volley laid 
them all low. Had the Egyptian fire been in 
any way accurate our losses must have been 
tremendous. As it is, they are marvellously 
slight when the nature of the works carried 
and the number of their defenders are taken 
into consideration. So far as we know at 
present, there are nine officers killed and from 
30 to 40 men, and about 150 wounded, 
As for the Egyptian loss no computation 
approaching accuracy has yet been made ; 
but including what have been accounted for 
by the Cavalry, it cannot he short of from 
two thousand five hundred to three thousand. 
In several places I counted from thirty to 
fifty lying in heaps, and they lay in rows 
where the 42d getting in flank enfiladed the 
lines they were holding against an attack in 
front. The dead extended for over a mile 
behind the position, as our pursuing troops 
fired after the mass of fugitives. Altogether 
the field of Tel-cl-Kebir presents a terrible 
and ghastly sight. There was but little time 
for the Artillery to come into play, and it 
was only in completing the disorganisation of 
the retreating army that they were of much 
service. The Egyptians who fell from_ shell 
and shrapnel bore but a small proportion to 
those killed by bullets and bayonets. The 
Chief of the Commissariat isa prisoner. He 
states that rations were issued the day before 
for eighteen thousand regular troops and 
seven thousand irregulars. 
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THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


(From the General Officer Commanding in 
Egypt to the Sceretary of State, War 
Ollice. 

Following is a list of the casualties received 


g 
up to now :— 

Royar Artittery.—Killod—Gunner Judge. 
Wounded severely—Gunners Downan and 
Watson, and Driver Gaggard. Wounded 
slightly—Drivers Joyce, Creswell, and White. 

8-1 Royvar Arrittery.—Wounded slightly 
—Sergeant Cook; Gunners Kelsey, Becel, 
and Flatt. 

Grenaprer Gvanps. — Killed — Sergeant 
Holmes. Wounded severely—Licut.-Colonel 
R. F. Balfour, Corporals Shepherd and 
Churchouse, Privates Bartlos (?) Smith, Win- 
nett, Keavors (? Kearns), Welsh, Collett. 

CoLnstTReAaM Guarns.—Wounded slightly— 
Licutenant-Colonel J. B. Sterling. Wounded 
severely—Drummer Canning, Private Barrett, 
Corporal Smith. Wounded slightly — Ar- 
mourer-Sergeant Snelling, Privates Cochrane, 
Sabin (? Savin), and Hatchet. 

Scors Gvanps.—Wounded slightly—Cor- 
porals Webster and Geddes; Privates Gun 
(? Gunn) and Proctor. 

Royat Irsn Reomenr.—Killed—Captain 
C. N. Jones, Connaught Rangers, attached, 
and Corporal Devine. Wounded severely— 
Lieutenants A. G. Chichester and Drummond- 
Wolff, Royal Fusiliers, attached; Colour- 
Sergeant Savage ; Sergeant Darmougly (? Dar- 
mody); Privates Ryan, Loohy, Stans, Malone, 
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Woodall, Shein (? Shechan), Conolly, Sexton, 
Maher, Neill, Lines, Fleming, and Cannon, 

Connwatt Licur Inxranrry. — Wounded 
severely—Colonel W. S. Richardson, Sergeant 
Pearce, Corporal Clark, Bandsman Robinson, 
and Privates Gilroy and O'Shea. 

Roya Manines. — Killed — Major H. H. 
Strong, Captain J. C. Wardell, Sergeant 
Jones, Privates Castle, Bathe, and Ellis. 
Wounded slightly—Lieutenant E, L. McCaus- 
land: Sergeant Moore; Privates Rogers, 
Thirksish, Smith, Parker, Armstrong, Ilouse, 
Medley, Baster, Williams, Gee, Skeeny, Floyd, 
Godfrey, Grancer, Roberts, Buckley, Heather- 
ville, Warren, Salvage, Rutter, Webster, Day, 
Power, Burke, Richards, Wilson, Murray, 
Nicholson, Dunn, Beldham, Ewight, Jordan, 
Wilkins, Hutton, Wragg, Harrison, Bur- 
bridge, Killion, Kennedy, Burke, Lee, Teene, 
Cullen, Heap, Hawes, McCarthy, Burrows, 
Bugbe, Challenge. 

Povar Rie.es. — Wounded — Sergeant 
Seliv (2): Privates Moore, Dowling, Holden, 
Cooper, Hawkins, Dalton, Nunn, Howley, 
Coleman, Grey, Garrett, Spearing, Fidler, 
Palmer, Harwood, Mansbridge, Wills, Stock- 
bill (? Stockill) and Riley. 

York anp Lancasrer Recients.—Wounded 
—Colour-Sergeant Flynn, Privates Spinks, 
T. Spinks, Wilson, Kely (? Kelly), Vaughan, 
Ball, Grantham, Navy (? Navey), Feeney, 
Sharper (? Sharpe), and Howe. 

Royat Insun Fusiirers.—Killed—Sergeant 
King, Privates McCan (? McCann), MeCall. 
Wounded—Sergeants Brown, Walketts (?), 
Doyle, Corels (?), Byrne, Falay (2); Privates 
M. Brady, P. Brady, Murphy, Fleany (?), 
King, Johnston, Connor, Mahoney, Langang(?), 
Langhran (?), Coway (?), Reynolds, Borne 
(? Burne), Reilly, Fakey, Fitzgerald, Ingram, 
Stuart, Kelly, Ryan, Chambers, Had (?), and 
Kuting (? Keating.) 

Captain Hutton was reported wounded by 
mistake; his horse was shot under him. I 
am happy to be able to state that the accounts 
of Lieutenant Rawson's condition are slightly 
more favourable. (The following has been 
received from the principal medical oflicer at 
Kassassin.) At Tel-el-Kebir, 15 wounded 
officers, 245 wounded men, All wounded re- 
moved from field to field hospital on canal 
bank, where appliances and comforts were in 
abundance from this hospital. Ail wounded 
were towed down canal, most comfortable, to 
Kassassin in boats, where ice was plentifully 
laid in; some wounds very severe, but all 
doing as well as could be expected. All 
treated antiseptically ; the antiseptics sent will 
suflice. 


———_—_——— 


THE QUEEN AND THE CAPTURE OF TEL" 
EL-KEBIR. 

The following ollicial telegram has been re- 
ceived from Balmoral :—*“ The Queen was 
much gratified at receiving yesterday the an- 
nouncement of the great victory of her troops 
at Tel-cl-Kebir, as well as the special men- 
tion made by Sir G. Wolseley of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, and the 
admirable manner in which his Royal High- 
ness led his Brigade to the attack.” 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, THURSDAY. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, and attended by Lady Southampton, 
Gencral Sir Henry Ponsonby, and Colonel the 
Hon. Henry Byng, drove to Ballater yester- 
day afternoon to mect their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Albany, who arrived 
at the station at four o'clock. A Guard of 
Honour of the Seaforth Highlanders (the Duke 
of Albany’s) was present at the station. A 
triumphal arch had been erected at the bridge 
at Balmoral, where the Royal party were met 
by the ladies and gentlemen and the servants 
of the household, as well as the tenantry and 
gillies on the Balmoral, Abergeldie, and 
Birkhall estates. The Earl and Countess of 
Kenmare, Lady M. Browne, Viscount Castle- 
rosse, the Marquis and Marchioness of Hamil- 
ton, the Rey. A. and Mrs. Campbell, and the 
Rev. Canon Connor had the honour of re- 
ceiving invitations. The Duchess of Con- 
naught, attended by the Hon. Horatio 
Stopford, joined the procession in a 
carriage at the bridge. The Queen's High- 
land servants escorted the royal car- 
riage, preceded by her Majesty’s pipers. On 
arriving at the Castle Dr. Profeit, the Queen’s 
Commissioner, proposed ‘ The Health of tha 
Duke of Connaught and the Victorious Army 
in Egypt,’ and “The Queen” were also 
drunk. A bonfire was lit in the evening on 
Craig Gowan to celebrate the victory. Prin- 
cess Beatrice and the Duchess of Connaught, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen and 
many members of the Royal houschold, were 
present. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Queen of the Hellenes, and by 
Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
visited the Tower of London on Thursday 
afternoon. Their Royal Highnesses and her 
Majesty were received by Major-General 
Milman, and were conducted by him over the 
Tower. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the King and Queen 
of the Hellenes on Thursday, i 

The Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
arrived at Eaton Hall on Tuesday evening, 
and are expected to remain there for a short 
time before proceeding to the north. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford and 
Ladies Russell left town on Thursday for 
Norris Castle, Cowes. ` 

Viscount Clifden has been among the 
euests during the week of the Earl and 
Countess of Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. 

The marriage of Lord de Freyne and 
Marie Georgiana, only daughter of Mr. 
Richard Westbrook Lamb, of West Denton, 
Northumberland, will take place, says the 
Post, at the end of the month. 

Lady Harlech and Hon. Miss Ormsby-Gore 
have arrived at Brogyntyn, Oswestry, from 
the Continent. 

The Earl of Minto has arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel from Minto House, Hawick. 
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LOSS OF A BRITISH MAN-OF-WAR. 

Lloyd’s agent at Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward’s Island, telegraphed on Thursday 
evening that “tho British man-of-war 
Phanix is ashore and full of waler; crew 
landed; materials being landed.” The 
Phenix is a screw sloop of 1,130 tons and 
carries six guns. She was on the North 
American and West Indies Station, and was 
in charge of Commander Hubert H. Grenfell, 
who was commissioned at Devonport in April, 
1880, 
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Dearn OF James Atprrson. — The 
British Medical Journal announces with regret 
the death of Sir James Alderson, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., ex-President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, He was over eighty 
years of age, and had retired from active pro- 
fessional life for some years. The deceased 
was knighted in 1869, and received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1870. Sir James was the 
son of Dr.John Alderson of Hull. He was 
Sixth Wrangler at Cambridge in 1822, and 
became Fellow of Pembroke College. 

Tar Leicester Burctars.—The two men, 
William Shepperd and Henry Marrs, who 
were captured at Leicester the other day, are 
undoubtedly notorious characters and part of 
a gang of burglars operating at various cen- 
tres. The man Shepperd has already been 
clearly identified as the perpetrator of several 
burglaries in Derbyshire, including a very 
daring one at the Three Horse Shoes Inn, 
Derby-road, Ilkeston, on the 5th inst., when 
the house was entered and the wood of the 
till chiselled away until a drawer was forced 
open and the cash carried off. As at Leices- 
ter, a window was opened by a hole being 
bored with a powerful gimlet one inch in cir- 
cumferenco, and through this a piece of copper 
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wire with a loop at the end was passed so that 
the loop went over the fastener, which was 
then drawn back. At Ilkeston, as at Leices- 
ter, the perpetrators left boots, a coat, and a 
hat behind on being disturbed. Both menare 
well got up, and look like commercial tra- 
vellers. The police have discovered that their 
method is for one of the gang to take a fur- 
nished house, so that they can move from 
place to place quickly, two women follow, and 
then the second man arrives to begin opera- 
tions in the district. The gimlet found upon 
Shepperd is a very keen one, and would hore 
a hole in the thickest window sash in less 
than a minute. The copper wire and the 
cimlet used at Leicester and at Ilkeston were 
exactly the same, and the men have also been 
clearly identified as having been seen on the 
spot. Inquiries are being made as to & 
number of other burglaries in various parts of 
the country for which these men are wanted, 


Anniyat or Wounnep Sorprers TROM EGYPT. 
—The Indian troopship Euphrates arrived at 
Portsmouth on Thursday with wounded and 
invalids from the seat of war and also from 
Malta and Gibraltar. She left Ismailia with 
her first detachment, but her draft is but a 
small one, consisting of 10 officers and 60 men, 
and 18 soldiers’ wives, with 40 children. 
Among the passengers is the trooper belong- 
ing to the Household Cavalry who cut an 
Egyptian completely in halves with a blow 
from his sabre. The man in question being 
dismounted, was attacked by three Egyptians ; 
two were driven off, but the remaining ono 
managed to wound the Englishman, which so 
roused his ire that he slashed fiercely at his 
foc and severed his trunk. The sabre, which 
-is bent back and has a half turn in it like a 
corkscrew, was shown in the saloon on board. 
The man comes home on account of his 
wounds. Sir Garnet having sent for him, told 
him that he thought he had fairly done his 
share of the campaign, Another of the pas- 
sengers was a Marine, being sent home under 
open arrest for being found sleeping at his 
post after a twenty-four hours’ march. When, 
however. off the Isle of Wight on Wednesday 
night, the man’s clothes were found on one of 
the decks, but the owner was missing, and on 
a search being made is was discovered that a 
life buoy had also been taken, so that there is 
little doubt he made his escape. . It is not 
known whether he had any friends or not on 
the look-out for him, but nothing has as yet 
been heard of the missing man. Those on 
board the Euphrates state that the vessel was 
never more crowded than when she recently 
took troops and stores from Alexandria to 
Ismailia. Then, not only wero all the decks 
literally crammed, but hay and other stores 
were heaped in the tops, the bulwarks were 
covered with war material, and round the masts 
perfect piles of stores were heaped, Such & 
sight, it is said, was never before seen on 
board a troopship. 


Sin Winer Lawson on tHe War.—Sir 
Wilfred Lawson delivered an address on the 
Igyptian question at Aspatria, Cumberland, 
on Tuesday evening. He contended that it was 
not a military faction merely that we were at 
war with, but the whole Egyptian nation, 
backed up by the whole Mahommedan world. 
What were the reasons given why the people 
of Eneland should support this attack on 
Egypt? Some people talked about ‘ British 
interests,” and others of the anarchy which 
existed before we went there. We should 
never have heard of the anarchy if it had not 
heen that we wanted to get the interests 
steadily paid on our bonds. British interests, 
forsooth! Lord Derby had declared that the 
ereatest of British interests was peace, and if 
we were at war now for British interests, Wo 
were at war for something greater than the 
greatest, which seemed impossible, Who 
were our allies in this glorious enterprise ? 
The Turks were the only people we could get 
to help us. No respectable nation would 
touch us with the tongs. They all forsook us 
and fled. Who had we at home? We had 
a certain class of people who were very active 
afew years ago when the Tories were in 
power, and when Mr. Gladstone was in 
Opposition and making speeches in favour of 
peace. These persons got the name of the 
‘ Jingoes,” and these people used to go and 
break up peace meetings, shout, and bellow, 
and stamp, and sing ‘* Rule Britannia ; ” and 
when they had done they used to adjourn to 
Mr. Gladstone’s house and break his windows. 
These were the sort of people who came and 
broke up their meeting as they tried to do at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh the other night— 
medical students, and patriots of that sort. 
Our Tory friends were now crying “ Go it 
Gladstone. Pitch into the Egyptians. Send 
out more troops ; more ironclads. Annex the 
country. Put down Arabi.” They did that 
because they knew that every shot fired in 
Jgypt played havoc in the ranks of freedom at 
home, that every fresh massacre of Egyptians 
told to us every day did something to isen- 
tegrate the great Liberal party at home. 
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about intervention. ; 
sembled the war in Afghanistan or the Trans- 
vaal, or even that in Zululand ; if it had been 
one of aggression and aggrandizement, he 
should say now precisely what he had said of 
them. It was not until British subjects had 
been foully massacred under the very guns of 
a fleet powerful enough to have blown the 
city of Alexandria to atoms ; not until, in 
spite of every denial and pledge, fortifications 
were being heaped up for the destruction and 
injury of the fleet, that the Government con- 
sented to strike the first blow. Then came 
the bombardment, and the rest logically fol- 
lowed, So long as our commerce penetrated 
to every part of the world it was essential 
that the strong arm of British protection 
should go with it; and so long as we had 
India—and India was one of the chief markets 
for the proceeds of our industry—it was es 
sential that the great highway should be kept 
free and open; and free and open it coul 
only be so long as there was a friendly Go- 
vernment in existence upon the banks of the 
Suez Canal. A military insurrection which 
had deposed our faithful friend the Khedive 
and substituted for him a bloodthirsty incen- 
diary had jeopardized the very existence of 
that great highway. We had gone to Egypt 
to re-establish a Government which should 
keep order upon the banks of the Suez Canal, 
and to restore to an industrious population 
their former prosperity. The universal beliof 
of Europe had been accorded to us, and that 
was no mean testimony to the candour and 
veracity of our Ministry. Had the Marquis 
of Salisbury, or some other Bombastes Fu- 
rioso, taken the matter in hand, there would 
have been a European war. 


New Horet.—In our advertising columns > 
it will be observed, that there is to bo shortlY 
opened a new hotel in the immediate neigh” 
bourhood of Liverpool. This new Hotel will 
be known as “Seafield House.” It is situ’ 
ated within five minutes’ drive from tho 
Waterloo Station on the Lancashire an 
Yorkshire Line of Railway, and fronts tho 
entrance to the Mersey, about opposite Ne f 
Brighton. Under the able management o 
Mr. Nau, for many years connected with the 
Hydropathic Establishment at Moffat, there is 
every probability that this new hotel will be 
an attraction to strangers visiting Liverpool, 
and a source of substantial profit to the 
spirited gentlemen who have nstituted its 
construction. 

Orricers Proceepin¢ TO Seat or Wark. 
The following General Order has been issued 
by the Duke of Cambrid :—The Field Mars 
shal Commanding in Chief directs that no 
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THE WAR, 


Great events follow each other with such 
startling rapidity in Egypt that it may 
fairly be concluded the end is nearly at 
hand. After the bold attack upon Tel-el- 
Kebir and its gallant capture at the point 
of the bayonet, the rebel opposition has 
practically collapsed. Submission and 
surrender is the order of the day. The 
completeness of our victory was at once 
apparent by its effect upon the garrison of 
the lines at Kafr Dowar. Overtures were 
made on Thursday morning on behalf of 
the Commandant to give up the works, 
and as a proof of the sincerity of the sur- 
render, the dam obstructing the Mah- 
moudieh Canal was cut, and the water 
supply of Alexandria at once improved, to 
the great joy of the inhabitants of that city. 
Later in the day our troops entered and 
took possession of the lines, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood rode out to meet the Rebel Chiefs, 
who had agreed to lay down their arms. 
This easy occupation of entrenchments 
which had so long defied us is obviously 
of the greatest importance, in view of 
further operations. It opens up direct 
communication between Sir Evelyn Wood 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley, and restores to 
the latter his base on the Mediterranean. 
But the present aspect of affairs is, happily, 
all against a continuance of the war. There 
is clearly no idea of prolonging resistance 
at Cairo, The news of Arabi’s defeat—an 
overthrow too unmistakeable to be ex- 
plained away—produced an extraordinary 
sensation in the Egyptian capital, and 
seemingly was the beginning of a revival 
of commen sense. To the populace it was 
a relief to know that the reign of anarchy 
was over, while the authorities were only 
too ready to cast in their lot with the 
cause of order. Suleiman Effendi, Com- 
mandant of the Citadel, at once took 
vigorous steps to suppress any tumult, but 
the temper of the masses did not lie that 
way. Meanwhile the Notables and mili- 
tary Chiefs prepared to return to their 
allegiance, and after meeting in consul- 
tation despatched a deputation to the 
Khedive, which reached Kafr Dowar on 
Thursday morning. It was no doubt 
mainly owing to their attitude that the 
General commanding the lines came to the 
prudent eonclusion that the game was 
over, and that unconditional surrender 
was the only card he could safely play. 
Arabi, though nominally at large, is 
virtually a prisoner in Cairo. He may or 
may not be immediately captured, but his 
short-lived usurpation is over, and no 
doubt be begins to regret the part he 
has played. The tide of our advance 
eannot now be checked. The Cavalry were 
in Belbeis the evening of the fight, and 
‘will have pushed on at once towards Cairo, 
followed by Sir Garnet in person, who is 
no doubt anxious to reach the objective 
point of the campaign. Zagazig is occu- 
pied by a strong force. The Highlandcrs 
have reinfurced the Indian contingent 
there, and probably the rest of the army 
‘will make that populous and well-provided 
‘city its head-quarters. The time of scar- 
city and short supply is now happily ended 
for our troops. The large quantities of 
stores taken at Tel-el-Kebir will have at 
once relieved our Commissariat, and the 
possession of the railway, with the cap- 
tured rolling stock, will remove all trans- 
port difficulties for the future. ‘The dis- 
tricts now occupied are among the richest 
in all Egypt, and it will be odd if they 
cannot be easily made to purvey to the 
subsistence of our troops. Further details 
of the engagement at Tel-el-Kebir warrant 
the conclusion that success was not too 
easily gained. The entrenchments were 
of great strength, extending some four 
miles, the épaulements of solid earth 
rivetted with wattles. Bastions had 
been constructed at intervals, mounting 
heavy guns, and the whole was 
defended by other works affording 
fianking fire. Nor was the resistance 
readily overcome. The charge of the 
Highland Brigade was brilliant and de- 
termined, but at points they were stoutly 
epposed. Here and there the Egyptians 
remained firm, and were bayonetted just 
where they stood. Entrenchment behind 
entrenchment was carried in turn, always 
by the bayonet, and everywhere when op- 
position was vigorous the slaughter was 
great. Fortunately for our men the enemy's 
fire was generally ill-directed, and its 
effects were therefore almost insignificant. 
‘We should have lost terribly had the 
shooting being a little more straight. As 
it was, our casualties were extraordinarily 
small compared to those of the enemy. 
Where the Egyptians lay dead in 
hundreds, only a few bodies of our men 
‘were to be seen. The havoc, _too, was 
urainly accomplished without artillery fire. 
The attack was so sudden and its success 
so prompt that there was but little time 
for our guns to come into play. The 
enemy succumbed to bullet and bayonet, 
proving that the struggle, while it lasted, 
was hand to hand. Only when the retreat 
commenced did our shell and shrapnel 
begin to tell. The fact that in places 
a stout show of resistance was made is 
satisfactory, as proving that our victory 
‘was not won from a thoroughly contempt- 
ible foe, while the manner in which it was 
achieved bears testimony to the perma- 
nence of the fine old qualities of the Bri- 
tish infantry. There was happily not a 
hitch nor a contretemps anywhere. Every 
precaution had been taken, even to the 
due defence of tlie deserted camp at Kas- 
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sassin, This was effectually seen to by 
Colonel Nugent, R.E., and the precautions 
taken were by no means unnecessary. 
The Bedouins, it appears, descended upon 
the camp some thousands strong soon 
after the action was over, ignorant no 
doubt of the result of the fight, and ex- 
pecting to find the place an easy prey. 
But the 50th, one of the oldest and finest 
regiments in the whole force, turned out 
promptly, and drove off the Irregulars 
with loss. These Bedouins promise to be 
the one remaining thorn in our side. They 
are reported to be hanging around Ismailia 
in great numbers, waiting for a chance of 
thieving without fear of reprisals. One 
of the first steps taken by Sir Garnet will, 
no doubt, be some effective measures to 
put down these reckless marauders with a 
strong hand. The last news received de- 
scribes Sir Garnet Wolseley’s triumphant 
entry into Cairo, which he reached, it is 
said, by rail, accompanied by a chosen 
escort. The report, upon which too much re- 
liance cannot be placed, goes on to say 
that he was received by acclamation, and 
is the idol of the populace; while Arabi, 
but a few hours previously, was greeted by 
ignominy and reproach. Whether or not 
this important information be substanti- 
ated, there can be little doubt but that the 
British General is master of the situation, 
and that the more active phases of the 
campaign are almost at an end.—Slan- 
dard. 
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THE REORGANISATION OF EGYPT. 


The task we have before us in the re- 
organization of the Egyptian system is not 
so clear and so easy that we should refuse 
in advance to listen to any counsels from 
abroad. To suppose that it weuld be 
possible for any country to accomplish the 
work England has to do in Egypt without 
some consideration for the opinions, the 
feelings, and the interests of other Euro- 
pean Powers is an absurdity of which no 
public man of any experience—not even 
Lord Salisbury himself in his wildest 
mood—could possibly be guilty. Certainly, 
ifthe kind of policy which some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s uninvited counsellors would 
seem to have in their minds were the 
policy which Mr. Gladstone would be 
likely to adopt, then indeed it might be as 
well to begin at once with that defiance of 
all Europe and of all common-sense which 
would have to come in any case before 
long. Those who complacently suggest 
that Egypt should at once be turned 
into another India may naturally enough 
be of opinion that the snapping of our 
fingers in the face of the world would be a 
fitting prelude to such an undertaking. 
But those who are confident, as we are, 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will 
prove to the world the sincerity of their 
desire to secure the due development of 
Egyptian national feeling, as well as of 
her material prosperity, will hardly admit 
that the policy of England just now ought 
to be such as that which unthinking ad- 
visers recommend. Such advice, it is well 
to recollect, comes from voices which have 
not been hitherto particularly friendly to 
her Majesty’s present advisers, or to any 
part of their public conduct. The Govern- 
ment will require time and thought in 
order to lay down the lines of that policy 
which is to reorganise Egypt and put her 
in the way of self-development and pros- 
perity. Their task is to secure the in- 
terests of England against danger and in- 
terference in the future, and it is their 
conviction, as it is ours, that this can 
best be done by making Egypt a peace- 
ful, orderly, and prospering country. 
Even the worst enemies of the Government 
will admit that they have shown no 
want of firmness and of resolve in their 
conduct thus far with regard to Egypt. 
No one can seriously suppose, whatever 
some may profess to believe, that Ministers 
are likely to allow the fruits of their suc- 
cess to be blighted by malevolent foreign 
influence. Even their opponents ought to 
have confidence enough in them to believe 
that much. Why under such conditions 
the Government should be invited to shout 
superfluous defiance to all the world is a 
question not easy to answer. Even the 
intoxication of success would hardly excuse 
such a course, supposing there were any 
possibility of its being taken. England 
has won a great victory, but England had 
won many great victories before. The 
success has been glorious, but none of us 
ever felt one moment of doubt that the 
success would come. Nothing has occurred 
which would be likely to alter in the least 
degree the general plans of the Govern- 
ment, and we may feel perfectly assured 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will 
work out their policy without the slightest 
regard for the advice of unsolicited coun- 
sellors, who do not seem able to see the 
difference between statesmanlike resolve 
and mock-hervic bluster.—Daily News. 


Boycotring ON THE Racecourse.—The 
rage for Boycolting has reached a curious 
pitch when a poputace is found ready to rob 
itself of a day's sport for the sole purpose of 
spiting one of those who were desirous of 
showing it. It is announced from Limerick 
that the horse races at that place could not be 
held on Wednesday in consequence of the 
unruly attitude assumed by the Nationalist 
party and the threatening letters received by 
the Race Committee and some of the owners 
of horses which had been entered to run. 
This is certainly a manifestation of ill-feeling 
which the greatest enemy of Ireland could 
hardly have anticipated, and which will sur- 
prise even those who made most allowance for 
the spitefulness of the malcontents. In ordi- 
nary times, when there is a feeling of discon- 
tent or even sedition in any land, the last 
institutions to be affected by it are those 
which are designed for the amusement and 
recreation of the people. ‘‘Panem et Cir- 
censes ""—cakes, ale, and games—are good 
things with which men do not quarrel as a 
rule upon political grounds, or until they have 
exhausted all other means of testifying their 
hatred for the powers that be. But in the 
present behaviour of the disaffected Irish, 
every one must recognise a malignity of pur- 
pose and steady determination to make them- 
selves obnoxious, which augurs very ill for 
the ‘‘ work of pacification” which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s supporters have just been claiming as 
a feather in the cap of their party. It is of 
no use to pretend that the Boycotting of the 
Limerick races was a protest against Saxon 
luxury or an interference with Saxon amuse- 
ments, for no part of the spectators on an 
Irish racecourse are better pleased with the 
sport than the Irish. The explanation seems 
to be that the mob of malcontents determined 
to coerce the committee into refusing an entry 
offered by Major Clifford Lloyd, and on the 
committee declining to obey their behests, 
hailed the opportunity of doing mischief, in 
spite of the fact that they would themselves 
be the principal sufferers. Perhaps they may 
discover before long the truth of the old adage 
which comments upon the folly of ‘‘ biting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face.—Globe, 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. 


THE BRITISH MOVEMENTS. 


SCENES ON THE LATE BATTLE- 
FIELD. 


The Times publishes the following 
despatches from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

IsMaILIA, Sept. 14, 11 a.m. 

The rebel army is completely dispersed. 
The Highland Brigade has gone forward to 
occupy Benha, on the main line from Alex- 
andria to Cairo. The cavalry left last night 
for Belbeis and Cairo. The Guards Brigade 
is going there to-day. All serious resistance 
may be considered ended. Sir Garnet Wol- 
scley has proceeded to Cairo to-day. Last 
night the main body encamped at the village 
of Tel-el-Kebir, which is about a mile in the 
rear of the lines. The slaughter of the enemy 
in the trenches yesterday was appalling. 
Their loss there is estimated at a thousand, 
besides about 1,000 cut down by the cavalry 
and shot as they retreated. I counted 50 dead 
and dying in 25 yards of trench, all huddled 
together. It is difficult yet to state our loss 
exactly, but I think 60 are killed and 300 
wounded. We suffered heavily among offi- 
cers. Many narrow escapes were expcrienced. 
Captain Sandwith, Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, had a bullet through his helmet. A 
bullet also struck the revolver-case of an 
officer of the Coldstream Guards, which saved 
his life. The enemy were pursued for several 
miles past the trenches, those that resisted 
being either shot or bayonetted. The Marines, 
the York and Lancaster and the Royal Irish 
Regiments, after carrying the extreme right 
of the position, hotly pursued the enemy as 
far as the village of Tel-el-Kebir. General 
Macpherson, with the Indian contingent, 
pushed forward to Zagazig, which they occu- 
pied at 4 in the afternoon. 

11 30 A.M. 

News has just arrived that Belbeis is occu- 
pied by our cavalry. As soon as the news of 
‘el-cl-Kebir was known yesterday at Is- 
mailia, a train was sent forward at once with 
the Commissariat, arriving at Tel-el-Kebir at 
9 o'clock. Although the enemy’s lines ex- 
tended from the Canal bank across the rail- 
way for four miles northward, the raiiway 
was not blocked by any embankment as at 
Tel-cl-Mahuta, thus leaving a clear line to 
Zagazig. This shows that our overwhelm- 
ing attack was unexpected. I saw two of 
Arabi’s colonels lying dead inside the trenches 
to the right. I had a conversation with a 
captain and three lieutenants, prisoners. 
They told me 26,000 men had held the 
trenches. Arabi lately visited them daily, 
had been there the day before, and left at 
night for Zagazig. When asked, ‘‘ Why did 
you fight for Arabi?” they answered, ‘‘ Be- 
cause we were afraid. If we had shown any 
hesitation, he would have had us shot.” 
When asked again, ‘‘But why did you not 
rise in a body?” They answered, ‘“ Because 
we wanted some man to lead us.” Already 
there are signs of the natives returning to 
their vocations. 

ALEXANDRIA, Sepr. 14. 

The Commandant at Kafrdowar has sent in 
to Sherif Pacha to say that the rebel forces 
will surrender. Zagazig and Belbeis were 
occupied without opposition. The troops are 
marching on Benha. During the last two 
months the Ras-el-Tin Palace, inhabited by 
the Khedive, has been a pleasing and almost 
deserted spot, to which one could retire and 
doze uninterruptedly, except for the murmur 
of many officials, struggling hard to master 
English by the aid of Ollendorf. Consuls- 
General, correspondents, and Europeans, re- 
turning from Europe, disturbed at rare inter- 
vals the monotony, but of the native classes 
not one was to be seen, except the one who 
was specially employed to offer a daily morn- 
ing prayer on the steps of the Palace. A 
stranger arriving would have felt that Tewfik 
was deserted utterly by his own people and 
surrounded only by strangers. This morning, 
had I known nothing of yesterday’s events, the 
sight at the Palace would have told me them. 
In all the rooms and corridors were natives, 
bursting with loyalty, cringing to every 
European who entered, trying to embrace 
any one who recognised them, battling 
to get their names inscribed in the 
book of visitors, and loudly thanking 
God for the- defeat of that traitor Arabi. 
These are the men who prayed the Khedive 
to reinstate his Minister of War ; these are 
the men in whom English visionaries see 
“ village Hampdens,” who are the voice of 
the nation, who wish the Turk driven from 
their soil, and desire to be governed by a 
pure-minded patriot like Arabi. Among these 
men, whom I have heard extolling Arabi, 
there is not one who would refuse to-day to 
pull the rope which hanged him. 

Let us hear no more of native public 
opinion in Reypt. Raouf Pacha and Butros 
Pacha Gali, the former ex-Governor of Sou- 
dan, the latter a Copt, sub-Minister of Justice 
under Arabi, who has been latterly hostile to 
him, have arrived at Kafrdawar from Cairo, 
and sent letters in to Khairi Pacha, to say 
that Cairo surrenders and the inhabitants are 
devoted to Tewfik. Ali Roubeh, commander 
of troops at Meks, a great scoundrel and 
devoted friend of Arabi, countersigns a 
second letter from them, adding that Kafr 
Dowar is also willing to surrender; that they 
have released the water, and will hand over 
al] material. We can see three large white 
flags flying over earthworks and pickets. A 
certain Shellabi Bey from Kaliub engages to 
arrest Arabi. Orders have been given to 
stop the entry of the sea into Lake Mareotis. 
I accompanied Captain Slade with a flag of 
truce to King Osman earthworks to receive 
Butros Pacha Gali and Raouf Pacha. Our 
orders from General Wood were not to ad- 
vance more than half a mile beyond Millaha 
Junction, Having interpreted these orders 
with as much accuracy as Captain Slade’s 
anxiety to approach the enemy would permit 
of, we sent forward an Egyptian officer to 
inform the Pachas that we were waiting to 
escort them. The said officer declined to 
proceed without the flag of truce, and, as 
Captain Slade objected to remain without one, 
we were compelled to improvise another out 
of a pockethandkerchief. 

While we were waiting anxiously for the 
return of our messenger, we observed a flag 
of truce appearing from our left. This 
proved to be a native officer in charge of the 
enemy’s advanced picket, who was friendly, 
and entered into conversation. He stated 
that he was quite ignorant of what had 
happened yesterday, and on being in- 
formed that Arabi had been defeated, 
and the greater part of his army taken 
prisoners, he gave vent to the somewhat 
startling expression, ‘‘ Thank God.” On 
our asking an explanation, he stated in the 
most natural manner possible that it implied 
an end to the war, and that was all he wanted. 
Being further asked why he was fighting, he 
said because he had been ordered to, but the 
English and Egyptians always were and would 
be friends. Being asked if he knew why the 
flag of truce was flying, he said, “ No.” 
Asked why he carried one, he said because 
he saw them generally flying, and thought it 
was a good thing to do as others did. He 
then entered into general curses of Arabi. We 
asked him whether the garrison had lost many 
men. He replied that none had been killed 
by shell, and he seemed to have a low opinion 
of shells generally. An officer now came up 
from the enemy’s lines with a flag of truce, 
and asked our business. Captain Slade ex- 
plained the object, and requested the presence 
of the Pachas. The officer seemed or pre- 
tended to be equally ignorant of all negotia- 
tions, confirmed the other’s report as to the 
effect of our shells, and was complimented by 
us onthe accuracy of his fire, as he was an 
artillery officer. He then left to call the 
Pachas. Just after he left Generals Wood 
and Harman rode up, the latter having only 


RUE DE RIVOLI. 


arrived this morning. After receiving a report 
of what had passed and waiting impatiently 
for some time, General Wood, forgetting the 
prudence he had recommended to others, rode 


‘straight for the enemy’s lines, always preceded 


by the flag of truce and followed by the rest 
of the party. 

Soon the towering earthworks, covered 
with natives, were straight ahead of us, and 
for the first time we found ourselves face to 
face with the works which had so excited our 
curiosity through the glass. In front of the 
works, which were fully 30ft. high, was a 
broad moat well filled with muddy water, and 
the front was steep and soft enough to baffle 
the amateur climber, even had there been no 
guns visible from behind the embrasures. 
There was, however, nothing hostile, except 
the earthworks. The people crowded out to 
us with smiling faces, clustering round us 
with a familiarity which was promptly checked 
by the soldiers with naboots. One wretched 
little beggar could not avoid gently scratching 
the General’s knee, and asking for backsheesh, 
a proceeding which seemed to excite the in- 
dignation of the native soldiery and the 
amusement of ours. Presently appeared a 
quantity of luggage, borne by servants, and 
then on horses, Raouf and Butros Gali 
Pachas. Salutations were exchanged, and it 
was ascertained that the many-lived Toulba, 
still in nominal command, had escaped to 
Cairo. The General explained to Butros 
Gali that while they would be conducted to 
the Khedive in accordance with their request, 
hostilities were not to be considered as over, 
and that Toulba Pacha, if desirous of surren- 
dering his command, must do so by proceed- 
ing to Benha and surrendering to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, as Commander-in-Chief. Orders 
were then given to return, the acting Com- 
mandant was again warned that the flag of 
truce did not imply cessation of hostilities, 
and the party returned. At the same time, 
the generally friendly attitude of the garrison, 
who, however, seemed in very good condi- 
tion, showed that they considered the farce 
played out, and were anxious to return to 
their normal condition. The Bedouins alone 
held aloof, and regarded us with unfriendly 
eyes. The earthworks, though formidable in 
front and on the right flank, were not inac- 
cessible from the left, and appear to be quite 
unprotected in the rear. 


The correspondent thus describes the 

appearance of the field after the battle :— 
TEL-EL-KEBIR, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

I have just returned after riding right round 
the enemy’s position. Their loss has been 
extremely heayy ; indeed, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how so great a number of men have 
been killed ina battle which lasted but a 
brief hour. The enemy's position consisted 
of lines of solid entrenchments, bound together 
by wattles, some four miles from flank to 
flank. At intervals are bastions mounting 
guns, and protected in front by successive 
series of deep trenches. At right angles to 
the extreme left of the position a deep trench 
extends for two miles to the rear, behind 
which is an entrenchment forming a defence 
of the front line from an attack on the flank. 
Towards the canal on the right very strong 
works and natural irregularities of the ground 
constituted a very formidable position, which 
would have cost a great expenditure of life had 
it been attacked in front. This part of the line 
was, however, avoided; our altacks were 
directed towards the flanks. All who ac- 
companied the Highland Brigade were en- 
thusiastic at the brilliant character of their 
advance. Their orders were to march up to 
the first trench, and to carry it by the 
bayonet, without firing a shot. This order 
was literally executed. After their conduct 
on preceding occasions, it was expected that 
the Egyptians would not stop to oppose a 
determined rush, but hundreds remained firm 
at their post, and were bayonetted where they 
stood. As soon as this trench was won, the 
Highlanders were assailed from strong inner 
lines commanding the trench which they had 
carried ; but, cheering loudly, they pressed 
forward, carrying one redoubt after another, 
shooting and bayonetting the foe as they ran. 
At one point only was the advance checked 
for a moment, but the first line was reinforced 
from behind, and with another cheer they 
swept on again, and cleared the enemy from 
before them. 

At some of these bastions the resistance, 
although unavailing, was desperate, the 
Egyptians being caught as in a trap by the 
rapidity of our advance, and defending them- 
selves to the last. At these points the enemy 
lie dead in hundreds, while only here and 
there a Highlander lies stretched among 
them, lying face downwards, as if shot in the 
act of charging. But few of them were hit in 
their advance towards the first trenches ; it 
was after these were carried that the greater 
part of their casualties occurred. <A few feet 
only in front of one of the bastions six men 
of the 74th were lying, heads and bayonets 
pointed forward, while just in front of them, 
shot through the head, was the body of young 
Lieutenant Hume Somerville, who was evi- 
dently leading them on when a volley laid 
them all low. Had the Egyptian fire been in 
any way accurate our losses must have been 
tremendous. As it is, they are marvellously 
slight when the nature of the works carried 
and the number of their defenders are taken 
into consideration. So far as we know at 
present, there are nine officers killed and from 
30 to 40 men, and about 150 wounded. 
As for the Kgyptian loss no computation 
approaching accuracy has yet been made ; 
but including what have been accounted for 
by the Cavalry, it cannot be short of from 
two thousand five hundred to three thousand. 
In several places I counted from thirty to 
fifty lying in heaps, and they lay in rows 
where the 42d getting in flank enfiladed the 
lines they were holding against an attack in 
front. The dead extended for over a mile 
behind the position, as our pursuing troops 
fired after the mass of fugitives. Altogether 
the field of Tel-el-Kebir presents a terrible 
and ghastly sight. There was but little time 
for the Artillery to come into play, and it 
was only in completing the disorganisation of 
the retreating army that they were of much 
service. The Egyptians who fell from shell 
and shrapnel bore but a small proportion to 
those killed by bullets and bayonets. The 
Chief of the Commissariat isa prisoner. He 
states that rations were issued the day before 
for eighteen thousand regular troops and 
seven thousand irregulars. 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


(From the General Officer Commanding in 
Egypt to the Secretary of State, War 
Office. 


Following is a list of the casualties received 
up to now :— 

Roya Artittery.—Killed—Gunner Judge. 
Wounded severely—Gunners Downan and 
Watson, and Driver Gaggard. Wounded 
slightly—Drivers Joyce, Creswell, and White. 

8-1 Royat Artittery.— Wounded slightly 
—Sergeant Cook; Gunners Kelsey, Beel, 
and Flatt. 

GrenapieR Guarps. — Killed — Sergeant 
Holmes. Wounded severely—Lieut.-Colonel 
R. F. Balfour, Corporals Shepherd and 
Churchouse, Privates Bartles (7) Smith, Win- 
nett, Keavors (? Kearns), Welsh, Collett. 

CotpstreamM Guarps.—Wounded slightly— 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Sterling. Wounded 
severely—Drummer Canning, Private Barrett, 
Corporal Smith. Wounded slightly — Ar- 
mourer-Sergeant Snelling, Privates Cochrane, 
Sabin (? Savin), and Hatchet. 

Scors Guarps.—Wounded slightly—Cor- 
porals Webster and Geddes; Privates Gun 
(? Gunn) and Proctor. 

Royat Irish Reogiwent.—Killed—Captain 
C. N. Jones, Connaught Rangers, attached, 
and Corporal Devine. Wounded severely— 
Lieutenants A. G. Chichester and Drummond- 
Wolff, Royal Fusiliers, attached; Colour- 
ro gc Savage ; Sergeant Darmougly (? Dar- 
mody) ;, Privates Ryan, Looby, Stans, Malone, 


Woodall, Shein (? Sheehan), Conolly, Sexton, 
Maher, Neill, Lines, Fleming, and Cannon. 

Cornwatt Lieur Inranrry. — Wounded 
severely—Colonel W. S. Richardson, Sergeant 
Pearce, Corporal Clark, Bandsman Robinson, 
and Privates Gilroy and O’Shea. 

Roya Marines. — Killed —Major H. H. 
Strong, Captain J. C. Wardell, Sergeant 
Jones, Privates Castle, Bathe, and Ellis. 
Wounded slightly—Liecutenant E. L. McCaus- 
land; Sergeant Moore; Privates Rogers, 
Thirksish, Smith, Parker, Armstrong, House, 
Medley, Baster, Williams, Gee, Skeeny, Floyd, 
Godfrey, Grancer, Roberts, Buckley, Heather- 
ville, Warren, Salvage, Rutter, Webster, Day, 
Power, Burke, Richards, Wilson, Murray, 
Nicholson, Dunn, Beldham, Ewight, Jordan, 
Wilkins, Hutton, Wragg, Harrison, Bur- 
bridge, Killion, Kennedy, Burke, Lee, Teene, 
Cullen, Heap, Hawes, McCarthy, Burrows, 
Bugbe, Challenge. 

Royat Rires. — Wounded — Sergeant 
Beliv (?); Privates Moore, Dowling, Holden, 
Cooper, Hawkins, Dalton, Nunn, Howley, 
Coleman, Grey, Garrett, Spearing, Fidler, 
Palmer, Harwood, Mansbridge, Wills, Stock- 
bill (? Stockill) and Riley. 

York anp Lancasrer ReGIMENTs.— Wounded 


-—Colour-Sergeant Flynn, Privates Spinks, 


T. Spinks, Wilson, Kely (? Kelly), Vaughan, 
Ball, Grantham, Navy (? Navey), Feeney, 
Sharper (? Sharpe), and Howe. 

Roya Irish Fusttiers.—Killed—Sergeant 
King, Privates McCan (? McCann), McCall. 
Wounded—Sergeants Brown, Walketts (?), 
Doyle, Corels (7), Byrne, Falay (?); Privates 
M. Brady, P. Brady, Murphy, Fleany (?), 
King, Johnston, Connor, Mahoney, Langang(?), 
Langhran (?), Coway (?), Reynolds, Borne 
(? Burne), Reilly, Fakey, Fitzgerald, Ingram, 
Stuart, Kelly, Ryan, Chambers, Had (?), and 
Kuting (? Keating.) 

Captain Hutton was reported wounded by 
mistake; his horse was shot under him. I 
am happy to be able to state that the accounts 
of Lieutenant Rawson’s condition are slightly 
more favourable. (The following has been 
received from the principal medical officer at 
Kassassin.) At Tel-el-Kebir, 15 wounded 
officers, 245 wounded men. All wounded re- 
moved from field to field hospital on canal 
bank, where appliances and comforts were in 
abundance from this hospital. All wounded 
were towed down canal, most comfortable, to 
Kassassin in boats, where ice was plentifully 
laid in; some wounds very severe, but all 
doing as well as could be expected. All 
treated antiseptically ; the anliseptics sent will 
suffice. 

CO 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, THURSDAY. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 

trice, and attended by Lady Southampton, 
General Sir Henry Ponsonby, and Colonel the 
Hon. Henry Byng, drove to Ballater yester- 
day afternoon to meet their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Albany, who arrived 
at the station at four o'clock. A Guard of 
Honour of the Seaforth Highlanders (the Duke 
of Albany’s) was present at the station. A 
triumphal arch had been erected at the bridge 
at Balmoral, where the Royal party were met 
by the ladies and gentlemen and the servants 
of the household, as well as the tenantry and 
gillies on the Balmoral, Abergeldie, and 
Birkhall estates. The Earl and Countess of 
Kenmare, Lady M. Browne, Viscount Castle- 
rosse, the Marquis and Marchioness of Hamil- 
ton, the Rev. A. and Mrs. Campbell, and the 
Rev. Canon Connor had the honour of re- 
ceiving invitations. The Duchess of Con- 
naught, attended by the Hon. Horatio 
Stopford, joined the procession in a 
carriage at the bridge. The Queen’s High- 
and servants escorted the royal car- 
riage, preceded by her Majesty’s pipers. On 
arriving at the Castle Dr. Profeit, the Queen’s 
Commissioner, proposed ‘* The Health of the 
Duke of Connaught and the Victorious Army 
in Egypt,” and “The Queen” were also 
drunk. A bonfire was lit in the evening on 
Craig Gowan to cclebrate the victory. Prin- 
cess Beatrice and the Duchess of Connaught, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen and 
many members of the Royal household, were 
present. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
po by the Queen of the Hellenes, and by 

rince Albert Victor, Prince George, and the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
visited the Tower of London on Thursday 
afternoon. Their Royal Highnesses and her 
Majesty were received by Major-General 
Milman, and were conducted by him over the 
Tower. 

The Duke of UVambridge visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the King and Queen 
of the Hellenes on Thursday. 

The Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
arrived at Maton Hall on Tuesday evening, 
and are expected to remain there for a short 
time before proceeding to the north. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford and 
Ladies Russell left town on Thursday for 
Norris Castle, Cowes. 

Viscount Clifden has been among the 
guests during the week of the Earl and 
Countess of Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. 

The marriage of Lord de Freyne and 
Marie Georgiana, only daughter of Mr. 
Richard Westbrook Lamb, of West Denton, 
Northumberland, will take place, says the 
Post, at the end of the month. 

Lady Harlech and Hon, Miss Ormsby-Gore 
have arrived at Brogyntyn, Oswestry, from 
the Continent. 

The Earl of Minto has arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel from Minto House, Hawick. 


——qj> mm 


LOSS OF A BRITISH MAN-OF=WAR. 

Lloyd's agent at Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward's Island, telegraphed on Thursday 
evening that ‘‘the British man-of-war 
Phenix is ashore and full of water; crew 
landed; materials being landed.” The 
Phenix is a screw sloop of 1,130 tons and 
carries six guns. She was on the North 
American and West Indies Station, and was 
in charge of Commander Hubert H. Grenfell, 
who was commissioned at Devonport in April, 
1880. 


Death or Sir James Arperson. — The 
British Medical Journal announces with regret 
the death of Sir James Alderson, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., ex-President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. He was over eighty 
years of age, and had retired from active pro- 
fessional life for some years. The deceased 
was knighted in 1869, and received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1870. Sir James was the 
son of Dr. John Alderson of Hull. He was 
Sixth Wrangler at Cambridge in 1822, and 
became Fellow of Pembroke College. 


New Horet.—In our advertising columns, 
it will be observed, that there is to be shortly 
opened a new hotel in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool. This new Hotel will 
be known as “Seafield House.” It is situ- 
ated within five minutes’ drive from the 
Waterloo Station on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Line of Railway, and fronts the 
entrance to the Mersey, about opposite New 
Brighton. Under the able management of 
Mr. Nau, for many years connected with the 
Hydropathic Establishment at Moffat, there is 
every probability that this new hotel will be 
an attraction to strangers visiting Liverpool, 
and a source of substantial profit to the 
spirited gentlemen who have instituted its 
construction. 


THe SaLMON-FISHING SEASON ON THE TWEED. 
—The season for taking salmon with the net 
in the Tweed closed on Thursday. It has 
not been on the whole a very good one. The 
spring fishing was good, but after the middle 
of July all kinds of fish became scarce. 
Salmon have been above, but grilse and trout 
very much below the average, and prices 
have been higher than usual throughout the 
season. The prospects for the remainder of 
the rod-fishing season are poor, 
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TERRIBLE ACCIDENT IN DUBLIN. 

An accident, resulting in the loss of four 
lives, occurred at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin on Thursday. One of the flying but- 
tresses, which added strength and grace to the 
building, suddenly gave way and fell with 
terrific force into Cannon-street. One of two 
women who were passing had her head 
knocked off. It was picked up and put ona 
tray. The body remained under the fallen 
buttress. The Dean of St. Patrick had a 
narrow escape. Besides the woman already 
mentioned two children, one woman and a 
man were killed. The death of another child 
was hourly expected. A later message explains 
that excavations were being made round the 
building to provide a chamber for the new 
heating apparatus. On Thursday morning ` 
some workmen were engaged in underpinning 
the buttress, and immediately it gave way. 
The crash was terrible. A portion of the fly- 
ing buttress fell through the chancel roof over 
the organ, but the arching proved strong 
enough to sustain the weight, and thus the 
organ escaped destruction. It is believed that 
all the workmen escaped. When the bodies 
were discovered they were almost past identi- 
fication. For the past two months the cathedral 
has been in the hands of contractors for 
drainage, heating, and tiling. Round the 
walls is a moat, in some places six feet deep, 
for drainage purposes, and the foundations are 
exposed. 
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THE FUTURE OF YACHTING. 

The racing season is now over, and we 
cannot say that we look back to it with much 
pong or satisfaction. That there have 

een plenty of prizes sailed for is true, but 
that there has been much genuine sport is 
not quite so certain. The money and cups 
offered by the various clubs and regatta com- 
mittees amount in value to a very large sum, 
paige to £5,000 or £6,000, and this has 
een nearly all won by less than a dozen ves- 
sels. It may fairly be argued that these dozen 
yacht have rightly won the money, because 
they are faster in their respective classes than 
the others; and no doubt this would be per- 
fectly satisfactory excepting for the fact that 
their being so, and taking all the prizes, has 
prevented other vessels starting, and has thus 
nearly put a stop to racing. Of course it is 
very gratifying to see such splendid vessels 
as, Miranda, Samena, Erycina, Lorna, An- 
nasena, Freda, Amethea, Verve, Buttercup, 
etc., leaving everything of their tonnage, or 
rather let us say of their rig or class, far 
astern, but it becomes very monotonous to 
the owners of second-rate yachts having con- 
stantly to admire their sterns, and by de- 
grees they decline this not very exciting 
sport, and towards the latter part of the 
season the racing becomes little better 
than a succession of ‘‘ walks-over.” All 
will agree with us in wishing there were 
more yachts more equally matched to 
compete together, but how this happy 
state of affairs is to be brought about isa 
question that none appear to be able to 
answer. So long as our measurement rules 
necessitate the use of lead ballast outside, the 
expense of building, handling, and maintain- 
ing racing yachts will gontinue to be so enor- 
mous that but few yachting men will care to 
join in the sport. But the means by which 
this expense is to be checked has not yet been 
discovered, unless indeed rule for measure- 
ment be devised which really takes tonnage 
and actual size into consideration. We have 
no intention at present of opening the much- 
vexed question of measurement, but we have 
no hesitation in saying that so long as depth 
is not taken as a facter in some way or other, 
no measurement rule is likely to class Vessels 
fairly at their real size. Our present rule is 
one of classification, not of tonnage measures 
ment, and that under it splendid vessels with 
speed, weatherliness, good sea-going quali- 
ties, and grand accommodation, have been 
produced, is no proof that it is a fair one for 
racing purposes. It is quite certain that 
during the last ten years yachts built under 
length and beam rules have increased in cost 
at a rate out of all proportion to the improve- 
ment made in the qualities most sought after 
in a yacht, and, as we have said, we ascribe 
this to the unlimited depth allowed, 
which permits long narrow vessels to 
be built. These yachts must have 
ballast low down to give them stability 
enough to stand up to the large area 
of canvas necessary to drive them through the 
water. Such vessels are costly to build and 
expensive to maintain, their only advantage 
being that they are able to race at a tonnage 
ridiculously less than what their actual size is. 
The life of successful racers seldom exceeds 
three or four years, after which, as a rule, 
they join the fleet of cruisers, and their market 
value falls at one drop to something like 100 
per cent. Here, therefore, is another reason 
why few people care to build racing yachts. 
Formerly yachts when done with for pleasure 
were used as pilot or fishing boats, but we 
doubt if modern racers are exactly suited for 
such purposes, and we are inclined to think 
that breaking-up must be their ultimate fate. 
For the purpose they are intended and for the 
rules under which they are to race, it would 
be difficult to improve on the present racer, 
but we cannot think naval architecture has 
benefited much from yacht designing of late 
years. Speed is the object to be gained, and 
as with unlimited depth this is most easily 
gained by length, form is apt to be sacrificed 
or neglected. This, however, is not so much 
what we would call attention to now as is 
the fatal injury that is being done to sport 
by the enormous and ever increasing ex- 
penses connected with building and sailing 
a racing vessel. We are not afrai 
that racing will die out, as we hear so 
many say it will, but we believe that if the 
cost was more reasonable we should see ten 
vessels racing for every one that races now, 
and thus we would have genuine sport and 
real racing instead of a series of processions 
and sail overs. Assuming that it is outside 
ballast which is the principal cost of this 
expense, it would seem that the simplest way 
of reducing it would be by either restricting 
or prohibiting its use, or by making a rule of 
measurement which would render it unneces- 
sary. In either case we would probably be 
gainers so far as naval architecture is con- 
cerned, and we think there is little doubt that 
our racing fleet would be greatly increased. 
We hear much of cruisers’ races for the future, 
and we certainly agree with those who adva- 
cate them in hoping they will become more 
common than they have been formerly. But 
we trust that it will not be at the expense of 
genuine racing; for, however interesting 
cruisers’ racing may be, it can never possess 
the charm nor afford the sport that real racing 
does, and is no more to be compared to it 
than a hack race is to the Derby. Now that 
the season is over, we trust yachtsmen will 
take this very important question of ‘‘ ways 
and means” into consideration, and that ere 
long some means of checking it may bo de- 
vised.—Land and Waier. 


eee 


Tue SPEAKER AND THE News From Eyer. 
—Addressing the cottagers on ‘his estate at 
Glynde on Wasunsier. before distributing 
ae won at the village flower-show, the 
speaker said he was quite sure that every 
Englishman present would be glad to hear 
that intelligence had arrived that morning of 
a successful victory over the Egyptian troops 
—so successful a victory that he hoped it 
might lead to a termination—a speedy ter- 
mination—of the contest. It had been re- 
orted that no less than forty guns had been 
taken, and that a considerable number of 
prisoners had also fallen into our hands. We 
rejoiced always at the success of the blue- 
jagkets and of the red-jackets whenever they 
might be fighting our battles and doing their 
duty to their Queen and country; but what 
we should enjoy most of all would be an early 
termination to this war by the overthrow of 
the pene who had robbed the Egyptian 
people of their liberty, 
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REFORMS IN EGYPT. 

The Saturday Review thinks that there 
are certain broad lines upon which any 
wisely planned reform must be constructed. 
The experiment of an imperfect kindof 
Parliament, already tried, was not’ very 
encouraging ; and the Notables appeared 
to be equally powerful in_ crippling legiti- 
mate authority and powerless in prevent- 
ing military usurpation. Egypt, like other 
countries, must pay her debts; but the 
exorbitant claims which have been already 
put forward for compensation for losses 
suffered during the late troubles will have 
to be tr2ated somewhat cavalierly. The 
invidious and unjust exemption of 
foreigners from .taxation should be re- 
moved; but, so far from meeting the 
clamour for expelling these foreigners from 
Government appointments, their number 
will probably have to be increased. There 
are few things more noteworthy in the 
late outbreak than the apparentinability of 
all the higher Egyptian officials to oppose 
the slightest resistance to the military 
party. Nor is the instantaneous desertion 
of Arabi by all his partisans an evidence 
of fitness for self-government in the 
nation. The most important alteration, 
however, as has been foreseen for a long 
time, will be the suppression, or at least 
the entire reconstruction, of the Egyptian 
army. A gendarmerie comprised mainly 
of Europeans, and officered by them, with 
a properly organized native police similarly 
controlled, is all that Egypt can require. 
Into minor details it would be premature 
to enter. 

The Spectator doubts the resistance of 
Eurepe to any plan of settlement which 
the British Government may propose and 
defend with vigour. The rooted idea of 
European statesmen is that conquest con- 
fers rights only to be disputed when the 
enforcing of those rights is dangerous to 
‘any Power, no Power except ourselves 
care one straw about the population, and 
every .Power regards Turkey as a dead 
‘State, to be distributed by European de- 
ree whenever Earope can agree to pro- 
mounce’one. Theréfore, though France 
may murmur and Russia sneer and Italy 
grow wrathful, there is no serions danger 
of European resistance to any reason- 
able proposal. Nor will any such 
proposai irritate the British con- 
sgtituencies. They are note greedy to an- 
nex Egypt, or eager to retire from Egypt, 
r attached to any one medium plan; but 
they are not hostile to annexation, or irri- 
tated by the thought of retirement, or 1n- 
disposed to any working compromise. 
‘Whey tnink the work had to be done, they 
think it has been well done, and they will 
accept any scheme for the future which 
Mr. Gladstone and the Ministry may de- 
‘Jiberately support. Nevertheless, the 
difficulties of the Ministry must be great. 
They stand committed, ngt.to cut the knot 
in the simplest and the most, beneficial 
“way, by a direct annexation, ahd, to dis- 
«over some plan which shall leave to 
"eypt a native Government, place that 
Government above the danger of insurrec- 
ion, and enable Great Britain to insist 
‘on good internal administration. Those 
-are the three avowed objects, and the sin- 
eere objects, of the Ministry; and to re- 
concile them all—to reconcile, that is, 
Ygyptian autonomy with Egyptian good 
government and both with the permanent 
‘ascendency of Great Britain at Cairo, 
which we must have, or we have fought 
än vain and shall have to fight again every 
sten years—is a problem which | might per- 
` yplex the mest acute statesman in Europe. 


The Economist conceives that the re- 
‘sistance upon general grounds to the 
British proposals, whatever they are, will 
‘not be very serious, while the resistance 
on special grounds will be that of isolated 
“Powers, aad may be overcome by a con- 
‘gent of Europe. Russia may desire to in- 
flict a disappointment such as she suffered 
“at San Stefano; but that is not a desire 
«shared by other Powers, nor felt so strongly 
‘by herself that she will rus risks for its 
‘fulfilment. France may be jesious of in- 
“fluence in Egypt and Sik aes gaouan 
‘the jealousy is copfiad to herself, and 4s 
roent rather thet ‘interested. -Italy 
does not wish to break with England, does 
snot.claim Egypt, and is much more con- 
«erned about Tripoli, which is weakened 
to. her advantage by the separation from 
thre general body of the Turkish Empire, 
‘which mnst follow any assertion of perma- 
` nent ascendancy in Egypt; either by Great 
Britain or by collective Kurope. And 
finally, Germany, which from’ her immense 
‘and ready strength has always the last 
„word, occupies precisely’ the . position 
Prince Bismarck gp#roves, that of an 


‘arbiter who can speak:roughly, because he 
'ccannot even 


be suspected of personal in- 
“terest. It is nothing to Germany who 
rules in Egypt, 


Bismarck’s inclination, it, iş noto- 
Ereng is, that England shagld rule, so 
Ubat she may have less excuse for acting 
fa the final settlement of the Kast. There 
i remains, of course, Turkey, but Turkey 1s 
n ot likely to offer serious opposition: -The 
Sultan, who is a mọn ‘of some resource, 
wit] accept accomplished facts, declare 
that Englagd has only fulfilled his wishes, 
and support her claim in Egypt to very 
little theoretical and very great practical 
ascé:ndancy. 
' a'he Statist says that in some quarters it 
‘geems to be thought that what we have 
gow to do is to stand aside and allow the 
‘powers, Which declined to spend sixpence 


or how Egypt is ruled; and | 


in the work of putting down Arabi, to step 
in and divide among themselves whatever 
advantages may be extracted from its effi- 
cient performance. On the cther hand, it 
is assumed that the only alternative course 
is for England arrogantly to: defy Europe, 
and assert her right to do exactly as she 
pleases. Neither of these views is correct. 
We have acted in Egypt not only upon 
our own behalf, but on behalf of the 
general well-being. We shall have to go 
on with the work, only the preparatory 
stage of which has yet been carried out, 
for precisely the same reason. Suppose 
that we now march out of Egypt, in ac- 
cordance with the high-and-dry theory of 
non-intervention, what is to happen? Is 
it not plain that the Turks will walk in, 
and that the latter state of Egypt will be 
worse than the first? Or if the Powers be 
supposed capable of restraining the Turks 
by diplomatic pressure, the reconstruction 
of Egypt is as far off as ever. If, there- 
fore, that anarchy which we went to 
Egypt to terminate is not to supervene ina 
worse form than before, there must be 
proper arrangements, backed by efficient 
authority for keeping the Khedive on his feet. 


p 
THE FATE OF ARABI AND HIS 
FOLLOWERS. 


The leaders of the rebellion, are now, 
says the Times, in our hands. If their 
guilt were to be measured by the misery 
and ruin they have caused in Egypt, it is 
plain that they deserve no mercy. But 
Arabi and his accomplices and crea- 
tures are, it may plausibly be argued, poli- 
tical offenders, and must be treated as 
such, and not as common criminals. It 
is difficult to admit the plea, since Arabi’s 
first offence, from which all the disasters 
of Egypt have flowed, was that of military 
insubordination. As far as England is 
concerned in their fate, she can afford to 
be magnanimous and to put aside all 
feeling of vindictiveness. One thing, 
however, is beyond all question indis- 
pensable. If the lives of Arabi and 
his immediate followers are spared, they 
must be put once for all out of.the way of 
doing further harm. They must not be 
allowed to remain in Egypt, nor to seek 
a restless and mischievous exile within 
any of the Airican dominions of the 
Sultan. Least of all can they be permitted 
to retire to Constantinople, there to be- 
come the centre of interminable and 
impalpable intrigues. Not only must 
Arabi be rendered incapable of further 
mischief, but his punishment, whatever 
it is, must be such as to deter others 
from following his evil example. On the 
other hand, a broad distinction’should be 
made between the active and responsible 
leaders of the revolt and their wretched 
dupes, the soldiery, who were compelled 
to fight in a cause in which they had 
neither faith nor heart. But England has 
no quarrel with the Egyptian people, whose 
cause she has undertaken against the op- 
pressor. She has to show that while she 
possesses the power to vanquish and 
punish the oppressive leaders of a crue! 
rebellion, she is the true friend of Egypt, 
and not the avenger nor the oppressor. 


The Daily News Says :—Arabi himself 
seems to have been singularly ignorant of 
the military power of a country like Eng- 
land. Hisfailure is signal. His ambition 
will leave but little impress on the history 
of Egypt. His name will soon be for- 
gotten. At. the first rude shock to their 
faith in themselves and their leader, they 
disperse, they melt. A man of the genius 
of Mehemet Ali might in time have made 
something of the human materials which 
Arabi Pacha got hold of. But Arabi Pacha 
was happily not allowed the time to ac- 
complish such a task, even if he had any 
of the genius necessary to achieve it. The 
final disposal of the rebel chiefs will of 
course depend very much upon the decision 
of England. It can hardly be said that the 
authorities at Constantinople are free from 
suspicion of complicity in Arabi’s enter- 
prises. If Arabi was not at one time acting 
in thorough understanding with the Porte, 
it seems beyond question that he was 
allowed to consider himself in general 
favour with the Sultan, and that the Sultan 
could long ago have extiaguished the 
whole enterprise if he had thought fit to 
do so. These are considerations which 
may fairly be taken into account when the 
fate of Arabi comes to be decided. He 
might not have brought misfortune upon 
himself, and what is of infinitely greater 
importance, so much calamity upon his 
country if the Sultan had acted from the 
beginning with anything like the straight- 
forwardness of the Khedive. 


The Spectator says :—We trust that all, 
especially the officers, will be held to have 
forfeited claims to pay, rank, or pension, 
and that the Treasury will be relieved of 
the whole ‘‘ service” summarily. It may 
be wise, too, to pardon the ringleaders 
who have done service by submitting, 
with the exception of Arabi and all others 
primarily concerned in firing Alexandria 
and setting free the convicts. They should 
die, as a warning to their successors that, 
even when mutinecrs, they are not at 
liberty to destroy civilization. Arabi can 
have no defence for that hideous act, or 
for the torture of the Circassians, even 
though it should be discovered from his 
papers, seized at Tel-el-Kebir, that he had 
a defence for mutiny—namely, an order 
from the Calife. That is quite possible, 
and if such a document exists we trust it 
will be published. It is right that the 
British people should understand the policy 
of their ‘‘ ancient ally,” who seized Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s mules. 


———_ a ———————_—_—_- 


Tue Mitirany Fever.—The military fever 
is notoriously contagious, and the glowing 
accounts of the conduct of our men at Tel-cl- 
Kebir seem to have already fired some of the 
lads of East London. On the night of the 
battle fifty boys collected in Cable-street to 
fight a number of opposition boys, both par- 
ties being armed with sticks, pokers, and 
other such weapons. The leader of the at- 
tacking party urged on his followers by shout- 
ing ‘‘Come on, boys, we’ have no time to 
lose?” and having cleared Cable-strect he 
gave orders for. the squadron to advance, 
**Now for the Bank,” a direction less formi- 
dable than. it sounds, as it meant, not the 
establishment in Lothbury, but an embank- 
ment near the boys’ homes, By this time the 
courage of the troops was thoroughly aroused, 
and they were in no mood to give quarter. They 
attacked every body they came across, and 
one small boy who failed to enter into the 
spirit of the thing was knocked down and 
severcly wounded. Hence it was that the 
ringleaders appeared in*the Thames police- 
court yesterday, but the magistrate contented 
himself with binding the boys over to keep 
the peace for a month. If they now learn the 
lesson of obedience and discipline, they will 
no doubt make capital soldiers in their time. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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PARIS, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1882. 


EGYPT. 


THE RIDE TO CAIRO. 


SUBMISSION OF THE REBELS. 


. The following account of the oocupation 
of Cairo by the British cavalry was tele- 
graphed by the Centra! News correspon- 
dent, who accompanied General Lowe :— 


From Tel-el-Kebir I followed Gen. Lowe’s 
cavalry to Cairo, which he was ordered to 
make in two marches. His force comprised 
the 4th and 7th Dragoon Guards, three regi- 
ments Bengal Cavalry, and some mounted 
infintry and horse artillery. They staried on 
Wednesday afternoon along the south bank of 
the Sweetwater Canal, near Habash: They 
came to a little bridge over a creek that gave 
the artillery some trouble, the parapet having 
to be thrown down and the guns dragged over 
by hand. At Belbeis the infantry had a slight 
skirmish with the enemy, killing two of them. 
Our men were unhurt, Wee found Arabi had 
just passed through by ty Miro, General 
Lowe thus missing him’ B¥a: quarter of an 
hour. At Saigel, which.was>,reached’at two 
o'clock on Thursday afiernoon; we rested for 
an hour, then deployed to left*to-approach by 
the desert. The force was -halted two miles 
from the city. The inhabitants, who,eyidently 
expected us, came out to meet us with white 
flags. A small force of about a hundred 
Lancers and Dragoons, heeded by Colonel 
Stewart, went forward to mect the Egyptian 
troops, who were in line from the barracks to 
earthworks. Colonel Stewart presented the 
Khedive’s letter to Ali Riga Pasha, and asked, 
on Gen. Lowe’s behalf, for possession of the 
barracks and Citadel. We then went to the 
barracks, which we found crammed with sol- 
diers. The keys of the town were delivered 
up by Ibrahim Bey, Prefect of Police, who in- 
formed us that midshipman De Chair was well 
and still at Abdin Palace, and thet Arabi and 
Toulba Pachss had proffered to surrender. 
They were brought into General Lowe’s pre- 
sence, and’ surrendered their swords to him. 
Both. appeared nervous, especially Toulba. 
Captain Lawrence and Captain Watson took 
nossession of the Citadel, which was occupied 

y 6,000 infantry. Nota shot was fired. I 
left Cairo this morning for Tcl-el-Kebir to 
get my message off, facilities at Cairo being 
small. I partly rode, partly walked. I was 
fired at four times, but the shots missed. I 
met many Bedouins and fugitives, and passed 
hundreds of dead and dying. 


The Standard has received the following 
despatches from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 15, 5.0 P.M. 

General Macpherson, with the Indian 
Cavalry, made a splendid march from Tel-el- 
Kebir, vid Belbeis and along the embankment 
of the Canal, to Cairo, fifty miles, in thirty 
hours. Upon his arrival General Macpherson 
went to Arabi’s house, and sur.ounded it with 
cavalry. The incargent leader, accompanied 
by his second in command, came out and sur- 
rendered himself, saying, ‘‘ Iam Arabi Pacha, 
and this is Toulba Pacha.” The citadel, bar- 
racks, police stations, and all other public 
buildings are in our possession. Mahmoud 
Pacha Samy, the late rebel Prime Minister, 
and Colonel Suleiman Bey, who was implicated 
in the burning of Alexandria, have escaped, 
but the Khedive has telegraphed orders to the 
provincial Governors holding them responsible 
for their arrest as soon as their presence 
is known. Arabi Pacha has written to the 
Khedive, asking his pardon, and admitting 
that he has committed a great crime. Yacoub 
Pacha, the rebel Under Secretary of War, 
has been ordered to proceed from Cairo to 
Kafr Dowar. The proposals for the surrender 
of the troops brought in yesterday from Kafr 
Dowar only mentioned the forces under Ali 
Pacha Rubi, in command of that place and at 
Mareotis. Nothing was said about the troops 
at Aboukir, and accordingly the Mounted In- 
fantry were sent out this morning by the 
General in that direction to ascertain the atti- 
tude of the rebels. There was no sign of 
vedettes on the sandhills, or of infantry in the 
shelter trenches whence yesterday morning 
they received us with such a sharp fire. Ad- 
vancing towards Mendara, the villagers came 
out with a white flag, and received us with 
many protestations of devotion and loyalty. 
Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien rode out to the 
martello tower, which the Condor shelled on 
Sunday, and then came upon the first detach- 
ment of Egyptian troops, who received him 
with all possible marks of submission. The 
only sign of hostility was shown by some Be- 


douins, who- kept hovering near with guns . 


ready to fire, but their Sheik evidently 
thought prudence the better part of valour, 
and although one of them let off his gun by 
accident, no harm occurred to the bold little 
party. Clearly the Aboukir force has no in- 
tention of continuing an isolated struggle. 

Captain Slade, A.D.C. to Sir Evelyn ‘Wood, 
went out at five o’clock this morning, by order 
of the General, to insist upon the immediate 
removal of the earthwork across the railway 
and the repair of the line. Upon entering the 
line of redoubts nearest to our position’ he 
was received with great distinction, a guard 
of honour turning out to present arms, and 
the soldiers standing at attention on the para- 
pets. A chair was brought out from a tent 
for him to partake of coffee and cigarettes. 
From the i PAE BE evinced when he 
said he must ride back to the General it was 
evident that he had been mistaken for Sir 
Evelyn Wood. Captain Slade says that~the 
most perfect order reigned in the enemy’s 
lines. Two splendid batteries of Horse Ar- 
tillery, with their limbers, were being drawn 
up in order. behind the earthworks. . The 
camp was pitched with great exactness and 
regularity. The soldiers were apparently 
well in hand, and perfect discipline seemed. to 
prevail. The Naval Detachment which have 
worked the heavy battery by the Ramleh 
Waterworks are ordered to return to their 
ships at five this evening. Much disappoint- 
ment is felt by officers and men that, after 
having borne the brunt of the hard work since 
we occupied Ramlch, they should thus be 
hurried off on board ship, and deprived 
of the satisfaction of sharing in the 
honour of occupying the position of the 
enemy, whom they have done more 
to keep in check than any other corps now 
here. The same thing has happened before, 
and it is a pity that a little more attention is 
not paid to the feelings of the Naval arm, 
who are always called upon whenever there 
is any heavy work to be done. According to 
present arrangements the Khedive will leave 
for Cairo in three or four days. The Minis 
ter of Finance goes to the capital on Sunday 
next. Lady Strangford arrived here to-day. 
She was received on board by Salem Pacha, 
and landed- in the Khedive’s steam launch. 
She is staying at the Hotel Abbat, and this 
afternoon, accompanied by Salem Pacha, she 
visited the native hospital. 


3 7.50 P.M. 

Ali Pacha Rubi has retured to Kafr Dowar, 
and will go down to Benha or Cairo to sign 
and hand over an unconditional capitulation to 
General Wolseley in person. There is, 
therefore, as yet no date fixed for the rebels 
to evacuate their positions round Alexandria, 
but it will probably be on Sunday. According 
to the arrangements as at present settled, 
our troops will be drawn up in two sections, 
the one along the Canal ‘near Anto- 
niadi’s garden, the other across the ground 
under the Ramleh Waterworks. The rebels 
will march out in two columns, laying down 
their arms as they pass our lines. The sol- 
diers and the officers of lower rank will 
probably be stripped of their uniform coats, 
distinctions and badges, and will be forthwith 
dismissed to their native villages. General 
Wooud’s brigade has just received orders to 
proceed to Cairo as soon as the line is 
opened, when Alexandria will again become 
the base of the Army of Occupation. The 
} news that they are to go on to the capital has 


“Waterloo-road, oh*Rriday morning. 
-Colgcotroni and Miss-Knollys were in attend- 


_better than he has hitherto been. 


been receivéd by the troops here with very 
great satisfaction. Thedisappointment at not 
having shared in the fighting has naturally 
been great, and the soldiers feared that they 
would be re-embarked without having taken 
any share in the triumph. Now that they are 
to go on to Cairo they feel that they have 
not been forgotten. I am glad to state that 
just as the Naval detachment were preparing 
to strike their tents on Waterworks Hill and 
to return to their ships the Admiral made a 
signal for them to remain in their present po- 
sition until Sunday. The sailors will, there- 
fore, have their well-deserved share in the 
final proceedings of the campaign. 
Zacazia, FRIDAY EVENING. _- 
Gencral Wolseley and Staff, with an escort 
of the Scots Guards, are starting for Benha. 
The Highland Brigade are also pushing on. 
Our last reports are to the effect that the 
place is held by five or six thousand men. 
Should there be no resistance there it is pro- 
bable that Sir Garnet will go straight on to 
Cairo. Whatever. the remainder of the 
National Party ame have thought after the 
British troops had sft the sevens at Tel- 
el-Kebir, it is certain that, for a time at 
least, Arabi meditated continued resistance. 
Yesterday he telegraphed to Cairo that he 
was coming, and ordered all means to be 
taken for defence. ‘The Salahieh force was 
ordered to fall back to Damietta, as the de- 
fence of Zagazig was impracticable, and Arabi 
gave instructions to the villagers to cut the 
banks of the Nile, and to oppose our advance 
in every possible way. In stint, he sent,out 
in all directions orders betokening a dete:- 
mination to continue hostilities to the bitter 
end. The greaier part of the prisoners taken 
at Tel-el-Kebir have been already released, 
and sent to’ their homes. at 


THE REBEL LEADERS. 

Great anxiety is said to be-felt at: Alexan- 
dria to learn what is to be the fate of Arabi 
and his colleagues. The Times correspon- 
dent says :— 

Whatever clemency it may be desirable to 
show to an ignorant people, both justice and 
policy imperatively demand the exemplary 
punishment of cleven men who stand promi- 
nently forward as the cause of all that has 
happened in Egypt, as the instigators of the 
atrocities, and the principals’in crimes for 
which their tools have already been executed. 
These are the three original colonels, Arabi, 
Ali Fehmi, and ‘Abdelal; their latter col- 
leagues, Toulba and Roubi; the leading and 
most hostile members of the Ministry; Mah- 
moud Sami and Mahmoud Fehmi; together 
with Abdullah Nedim and Hassan Moussa-el- 
Akad, and Sheikhs Esad and Eladrassi. The 
severest punishment of these men, with lesser 
penalties inflicted on perhaps 100 more, wil| 
alone prevent the recurrence of similar 
disasters. ' 


The corréspondent of the Standard at Is- 
mailia says that the general opinion that stern 
punishment should be dealt to the rebel leader 
and his lieutenant is loudly expressed. No 
sympathy is făt for one who has ruined his 
country. and*8actificed so many of his country- 
meh’s lives. No one can say now that he was 
moved by patriotism, and was willing to perish 
rather than give un the fight. He has from 


į the. beginnirg of hostilities looked rather to 


his personal safety than sought to encourage 
his men by his presence in the hour of 
danger. 

The Times correspondent states that when 
Ali Roubi was taken before the Khedive, ‘‘ he 
made as loathsome a picture of abject se-vility 
as it is possible to conceive, grovelling on the 
floor, and swearing by every oath sacred to 
Moslems tiat he was unaware that he was 
fighting against the Khedive. Tewlik remained 
standing, and said, ‘ Can you deny that you 
saw the proclamation? Do you assert that 
you were unaware that Arabi was proclaimed 
a rebel and traitor?’ Ali Roubi whined fur- 


ther excuses till the Khedive ordered him‘to | 


be taken away, and he was returned to the 
Kafr Dowar lines by Captain Slade, in spite 
of his own protestations.” 


. THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The Gazette announces that the Queen has 
conferred the decoration of the Victoria Cross 
upon Mr. Israel Harding, gunner of H.M.S. 
Alexandra, for an act of gallant conduct, per- 
formed by him during the naval attack of July 
11 last on the batteries of Alexandria. While 
the “Alerandra was engaging the forts a 10-in. 
spherical shell passed through the ship's side 
and lodged on the main deck. Mr. Harding, 
hearing the shout, ‘‘ There’s a live shell just 
above the hatchway,” rushed up the ladder 
from below, and, observing that the fuse was 
burning, took some water from a tub standing 
near, and threw it over the projectile, then 
picked up the shell and put it into the tub. 

Tad the shell burst it would probably have 
destroyed many lives. 
er nn 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, I'RIDAY. 
‘The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
accompanicd by Princess Beatrice. The Duke 
and Duchess of Albany also went out. The 
Right Hon. : Sir Wm. ' Vernon Harcourt 
arrived at the Castle yesterday as Minister in 
attendance on’ her Majesty, and had the 
‘honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 
:.The’Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
Queen .of the Hellenes and the Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, visited the Royal 
Hospital for Women and Children, n 
Mlle. 


ance. The King and Qucen of the Hellenes 


‘and the Princess of WAles, with Prince Albert 


Victor, Prince George, and the Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, left Marlborough 
House on Friday evening for Abergeldie 
Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
Princes Albert Victor and George, the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and the 
King and. Queen of the Hellenes, and attended 
oy tele respective suites, left Marlborough 

ouse on Friday evening for Scotland by the 


»Great Northern Railway. . 

f>-The Duke of Marlborough and 
‘Georgiana Spencer Churchill have left Blen- 
‘heim Palace on a visit to Lord and Lady 


Lady 


Tweedmouth at Guisachem Belmy, The 
Duchess remains at Blenheim, 

Lord Carlingford, Lord Privy Seal, has left 
Hamilton-place, on his return to The Priory, 
Chewton Mendip. 

The marriage between Lord George Neville 
and Miss Soanes will take place at Tunbridge 
Wells during the second week jn October, 

Viscount and Viscountess de Condeixa have 
arrived at Brown’s Hotel, 

Lord and Lady Sherborne have left the 
Pulteney Hotel. 


THE PRIMATE. 

Dr. Carpenter visited the Archbishop on 
Saturday morning, and about half-past nine 
reported that, although his Grace did not 
sleep so well on Friday night, his condition, 
as compared with Friday, was unchanged. 
Too much must not be inferred from the con- 
tinuance of this somewhat more favourable 
condiiion, but the Archbishop is certainly 
The Qucen 
has been telegraphed to as usual. 


DR. PUSEY. . 

There is now very little hope of Dr. Pusey's 
recovery, as information received at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on Saturday morning, from 
Ascot Priory, states that every hour was ex- 
pected to be his last. 


—— e 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT IN DUBLIN. 

An accident, resulting in the loss of four 
lives, occurred at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin on Thursday, One of-the flying-but- 
tresses, which added strength and grace to the 
building, suddenly gave’ way-and fell with, 
terrific force into annon-street. ‘s One of two 
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women who were passing had her head 
knocked off. It was picked up and put ona 
tray. The body remained under the fallen 
buttress. The Dean of St. Patrick had a 
narrow escape. Besides the woman already 
mentioned two children, one woman anda 
man were killed. The death of another child 
was hourly expected. A later message explains 
that excavations were being made round the 
building to provide a chamber for the new 
heating apparatus. On Thursday morning 
some workmen were engaged in underpinning 
the buttress, and immediately it gave way. 
The crash’ was terrible. A portion of the fly- 
ing buttress fell through the chancel roof over 
the “organ, but the arching proved strong 
enough to sustain the weight, and thus the 
organ escaped destruction. It is believed that 
all the workmen escaped. When the bodies 
were discovered they were almost past identi- 
fication. For the past two months the cathedral 
has. been in the hands of contractors for 
drainage, heating, and tiling. Round the 
walls is a moat, in some places six feet deep, 
for drainage purposes, and the foundations are 


exposed. 
——o 


THE FUTURE OF YACHTING. 

“THe racing season is now- over, and we 
cannot say that wè look -back to it with much 

leasure or satisfaction. That there have 

een plenty of prizes sailed for is true, but 
that there has been much genuine sport is 
not quite so certain. The money and cups 
offered by the various clubs and regatta com- 
mittees amount in value to a very large sum, 
probably to £5,000 or £6,000, and this has 

een nearly all won by less than a dozen ves- 
sels. It may fairly be argued that these dozen 
yaċht have rightly won the money, because 
they ‘are faster in their respective classes than 
the others; and no doubt this would be per- 
fectly satisfactory excepting for the fact that 
their being so, and taking all the prizes, has 
prevented other vessels starting, and has thus 
nearly put a stop to racing. Of course it is 
very gratifying to sce-such splendid vessels 
‘as, Miranda, Samena, Erycina, Lorna, An- 
nasena, Freda, Amethea, Verve, Buttercup, 
etc., leaving everything of their tonnage, or 
rather let us ‘say of their rig or class, far 
astern, but it becomes very monotonous to 
the owners of second-rate yachts having con- 
siantly to admire their sterns, and by de- 
grecs they decline this not very exciting 
sport, and towards the latter part of the 
season the racing becomes little better 
than a succession of ‘‘ walks-over.” All 
will agree with us in wishing there were 
more yachts more equally matched to 
compete together, but how this happy 
state of affairs is to be brought about isa 
question .that none appear to be able to 
answer. So long as our measurement rules 
necessitate the use of lead ballast outside, the 
expense of building, handling, and maintain- 
ing racing yachts will continue to be so enor- 
mous that but few yachting mea will care to 
join in the sport. But the means by which 
this expense is to be checked has not yet been 
discovered, unless indeed rule for measure- 
mént be devised which really takes tonnage 
and actual size into consideration. We have 
no intention at present of opening the much- 
vexed question of measurement, but we have 
no hesitation in saying that so long as depth 
is not taken as a facter in some way or other, 
no measurement rule is likely to class vessels 
fairly at their real size. Our present rule is 
one of classification, not of tonnage measure- 
ment, and that under it splendid vessels with 
speed, weatherliness, good sea-going quali- 
ties, and grand accommodation, have been 
produced, is no proof that it is a fair one for 
racing purposes. It is quite certain that 
during the last ten years yachts built under 
length and beam rules have increased in cost 
at a rate out of all_proportion to the improve- 
ment made in the qualities most sought after 
in a.yacht, and, as we have said, we ascribe 
this to the unlimited depth allowed, 
which permits long narrow vessels to 
be built. These yachts must have 
ballast low down to give them stability 
enough to stand up to the large area 
of canvas necessary to drive them through the 
water. Such vessels are costly to build and 
expensive to maintain, their only advantage 
being that they are able to race at a tonnage 
ridiculously less than what their actual size is. 
The life of successful racers seldom exceeds 
three or four years, after which, as a rule, 
they join the fleet of cruisers, and their market 
value falls al one drop to something like 100 
per cent. Here, therefore, is another reason 
why few people care to build racing yachts. 
Formerly yachts when done with for pleasure 
were used as pilot or fishing boats, but we 
doubt if modern racers are exactly suited for 
such purposes, and we are inclined to think 
that breaking-up must be their ultimate fate. 
For the purpose they are intended and for the 
rules under which they are to race, it would 
be difficult to improve on the present racer, 
but we cannot think naval architecture has 
benefited much from yacht designing of late 
years. Speed is the object to be gained, and 
as with unlimited depth this is most easily 
gained by length, form is apt to be sacrificed 
or neglected. This, however, is not so much 
what we would call attention to now as is 
the fatal injury that is being done to sport 
by the enormous and ever increasing ex- 
penses connected with building and sailing 
vessel. We are not afraid 
that racing will die out, as we hear so 
many say it will, but we believe that if the 
cost was more reasonable we should see ten 
vessels racing for every one that races now, 
and thus we would have genuine sport and 
real racing insteatl of a series of processions 
and sail overs. Assuming that it is outside 
ballast which is the principal cost of this 
expense, it would scem that the simplest way 
of reducing it would be by either restricting 
or prohibiting its use, or by making a rule of 
measurement which would render it unneces- 
sary. In either case we would probably be 
gainers so far as naval architecture is con- 
cerned, and we think there is little doubt that 
our racing fleet would be greatly increased. 
We hear much of cruisers’ races for the future, 
and we certainly agree with those who advo- 
cate them in hoping they will became more 
common than they have heen formerly, But 
we trust that it will not be at the expense of 
genuine racing; far, -however interesting 
cruisers’ racing may be, it can.never possess 
the charm nor afford the sport that real racing 
does, and is no more to be compared to it 
than a hack race is to the Derby.. Now that 
the season is over, we trust yachtsmon will 
take this very important question of ‘‘ ways 
and means” into consideration, and that ere 
long some means of checking it may he de- 
vised.—Land and Water. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE Aarmy.—The senior 
colonels will enjoy a run of promotion shortly, 
for no fewer than 14 vacancies are about to be 
created on the establishment of general 
officers. The following officers will all have 
to retire from October 1, under the rule by 
which the name of a general officer is trans- 
ferred from the Active to the Retired «List in 
cases where five years have been passed with- 
out employment, viz. :— Lieutenant-General 
R. Y. Shipley, C.B., and Major-Generals C. 
S. Henry, U.B., Royal Artillery; R. W. 
Lowry, C.B., T. Lightfoot, C.B., W. F. 
Macbean, G. J. Peacocke, W. Hardy, C.B., 
A. H. L. Fox-Pitt-Rivers, Hon. J. J. Bourke, 
L. Farringtan, A. B. Hankey, and Lord 
Abinger, C.B. The pending retirements and 
those already gazetted should give promotion 
are Colonels R. T. Glyn, C.B., C.M.G., 
F. E. Appleyard, C.B., G. Hi Page, G. E. 
Baynes, J, T. Dalyell, W. Cooper, and F. M. 
Colvile, C.B. Ey the promotions of Colonels 
Glyn, Appleyard, Baynes, and Dalyell, the 
command.of four Regimental Districts, would 
be rendered “vacant, vis., the 24th (Brecon), 


-10th (Lincoln), 43rd (Oxford), and. ist (Glen- 
-corse).' In addition to those mentioned abo’ 
there will be seven other Regimental Districts } 


ve, 


vacant 


- + 


on’ the 17th’ prox., viz.:—3rd (Can- 
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said the 


terbury), Colonel H. H. Steward; 45th 
(Beverley), Colonel Sir F. M. Wilson; 31st 
(Kingston-on-Thames), Colonel J. Sprot; 35th 
(Chichester), Colonel the Hon. C. J. Adding- 
ton; 49th (Reading), Colonel J. Jordan, C.B.; 
83rd (Belfast), Colonel V. H. Bowles; and - 
91st (Stirling), Colonel M. de la P. Beresford. 
Thus, employment will be provided* within 
the next month for twelve’ Golonél® now on 
the Active Half-Pay List” Colonek J‘ de 
Montmorency; Géommandifig the Galway Regi- 
mental Distri¢t? Wilf”have to retire on the 
22nd ult., under Clause 106 I. of the Royal 
Warrant of June, 1881. At the end of Octo- 
ber three other commands will have to be 
filled, viz., the 34th (Carlisle), Colonel, G. 
V. Watson; 4ist (Cardiff), Colonel G. Gare 
den ; and 68th (Newcastle), Colonel Lord J. 
H.,Taylour. The list will be further increased 
on December 19-by the retirement of Colonel 
F: F. Hunter, 29th (Worcester) District, and 
Colonel N: T. Parsons, {02nd (Naas) District, 
and on December 29 by the.retirement of 
Colonel F. F. Hardy, 61st-65th (Pontefract) 
District, So that there will be altogether 18 
Regimental District commands to be disposed 
of between this and the, end of the year. The 
command of:four. regiments fall vacant on 
Friday next,;;when_the present lieutenant- 
colonels complete the five years for which 
these appointments are now held. The four . 
are—the ist Battalion, 2nd Foot, vice Colonel 
F. J. Hercy ; the 1st Battalion, 4th Foot, vie 
Colonel C. E. Eccles ; the 2nd Battalion, {9th 
Foot, vice Colonel H. Cook; and the 42nd 
Foot, vice Colonel D. Machpherson, C:B. 
In the case of Colonel Macpherson, an ezten- 
sion will be granted, in consequence of the 
Black Watch being on service ; but the other 
three officers will all have to go to the Res 
tired List.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


A CLAIMANT TO THE EGLINTON EstaTes.— 
William Stephen John Fulton, described as 
late of her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, and re- 
siding at 2, Salisbury-square, Edinburgh, has 
presented a petition to the Sheriff of Chancery 
in the Outer House of Court Session, claiming 
to be served nearest and lawful heir of tailzie 
and provision in general to Archibald, eleventh 
Earl of Eglintoune, who died, who died, fail- 
ing male issue, on the 30th of October, ‘1796. 
The petitioner, who states that he is the 
grandson of Alexander, ninth Earl of Egline 
toune, founds on a disposition and assignation 
and deed of tailzie of the estate and Earldom 
of Eglintoune in favour of Alexander, the 
ninth earl, and heirs male. The petitioner 
states that he is the great-grandson of: James 
Fulton or Fultown, the immediate younger 
brother of the eleventh earl, who, however, 
died before the eleventh earl, leaving“a-son 
(the petitioner's grandfather), who, when ‘the 
succession opened to him by the death of his 
uncle the eleventh earl, was a prisoner of war 
and could not claim. An agent who appeared 
on behalf of the Earl of Eglinton, opposed 
the petition on the ground that- the’ ancestors 
of the present Earl had already*beén, by the 
Sheriff of Chancery, served“‘héirs ‘to the 
eleventh earl, that his family, had “possessed 
the estates on an unchallenged: unbroken ~ 
series of titles, and that theré was no evidence 
of any deed alleged to be*in‘ favour of the 
claimant's ancestors. ig e ‘Mont= — 
gomery, it was pointed out, had; on‘the 27th ` 
of February, 1797, been served nearest lawful 
heir to the nobleman in question.: ‘His lord» 
ship said it was enough for him to know that 
this Lady Montgomery had been served law- 
ful heir, and he could not go into the question 
whether she had been so rightly or wrongly. 
He, however, pronounced an ~ interlocutor 
calling on the respondent to lodge written 
objections to the petition being granted within 
four months. adie 
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Mrs. Weron ann “ Le Figaro.”—Mr. T. 
Johnson, of 410, Fulham-rodd,; S.W., the 
London correspondent of. Le*Figaro, appeared 
at the Bow-street Policé-court,-hefore Mr. 
Flowers on Friday;*to answer a charge of 
having libelled Mrs.. Weldon in the article 


published in Paris concérning her conduct.on ~; ‘i 


the occasion of the Birmingham Musical Fess”. 
tival, and her conduct gerierally in connection. . 
with the cases in which she has comé hefare 
the public. The article reljed on in the ` 
charge of libel has already been referred to in 
the report of Mrs. Weldon’s application for a 
summons. Mr. St. John Wontner defended. 
Mrs. Weldon, in entering the witness box, 
pointed to defendant and said, ‘“ That is the 
gentleman who has insulted me. -He knows 
that the whole of his statements are utterly. 
false, from beginning to end. I donot wan’ 
to make any unnecessary noise, but I know 
that you (Mr. det ge have the power of 
fining him £50, and I hope that you will 
mark your sense ofthe serious way in which 
he has insulted me for the last twelve years.” 
Mr. St. John Wontner said they were not 
summoned for that. Mrs. Weldon: I wish to 
show you that they are wilful mis-statements 
on his part. He has' on this occasion been 
making statements on hearsay. 1 was turned 
out of the Birmingham Town Hall, and tried for 
a summons, thinking I should be able to ob- 
tain some explanation or satisfaction; but I 
was refused. The Birmingham papers made 
various statements. Mr. Wontner: We are 
not the Birmingham papers. Mrs. Weldon 
said no; but she wished’ to show that Mr. 
Johnson had made use of the statements. She 
then read the article complained of, comments 
ing on it as she read. ith reference to the 
statement that she had forced her ‘‘ unattrac. 
tive personality ” on the public, she said, “I 
cant help getting old.” (Laghter.) Mr. 
Flowers: I must keep you as close as possible 
to the libel. Mrs. Weldon said she was 
treated as mud from the gutter, and she could ` 
not stand to be looked at. She had had her 
home taken from her, and the means of telling 
the truth about herself and those who libell 
her. She had lived a life against which no 
complaint could be made. Her motives were 
pure, and she hoped the magistrate would 
now show his sense as an English magistrate 
of the way in which she had been treated. 
She asked for a fine of £50 on the defendant, 
unless he could prove the assertions made in 
his article, She was called Georgina in tha 
article, but was not aware that she knew Mr. 
Johnson sufficiently well to justify him in call- 
ing her Georgina. (Laughter.) There seemed 
to be no longer any sense of chivalry in E 
lishmen. There was not qne word of truth ih- 
the libel, except the bare statements that she 
was repulsed in Birmingham and applied 
for a summons, Mr. Flowers: The question 
is whether this is a libel. Mr. St. John 
Wontner: The first thing is to prove the 
ublication of the libel. Mrs. Weldon: Mr. 
Schuson has been to my house and told me he 
wrote it. Mr. Flowers: Did you purchase the 


_paper? Mrs. Weldon said she could send for 


a witness who did. Mr, St. John Wontner 
question also of jurisdiction would . 
have to be settled. The article was written -~ 
in Birmingham. Mr. Flowers said the onli 
way it came under his jurisdiction’ was that 
it was published in London. Mrs. Weldon 
would have to prove that this particular 
article was written by the defendant, Mrs. 
Weldon: Does he deny it? Mr. Flowers: 
he is not bound to admit anything in a criminal 
prosecution. Mrs. Weldon : fdo not know 
that I can prove it technically, but it is a very 
convenient way to libel a lady and then deny 
it. Mr. Flowers: I will take down what you 
say, that he admitted it, but unless there is 
some further evidence on the point, I do not 
g. Mr. St. John Wontner 
ther considerations, the 
Mr. Flowers 
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DR. PUSEY. 


The change which has been brought 
about by Dr. Pusey, and by those who 
have acted with him and under him, and 
who have taken their name from him, 
stands out as the most remarkable religious 
phenomena of the ceatury. It has been 
many-sided. It has reached to doctrines 
and ceremonials, to party shibboleths, and 
to the rules of private life. Religious 
feeling has been intensified by it; religion 
itself has been strengthened as a disci- 
plinary force. What it has gained in power 
it has lost in cant. We hear less now of 
the old party watchwords by which mem- 
bers of the religious world were wont to 
recognize one another. There is more 
earnestness than there has ever been, but 
there is less oppressive outward gravity, 
less disposition to identify saintliness with 
acertain dismalness of manner aud tone 
and language. Ritualism is the new mode 
of expression by which the modern High 
Churchman finds an utterance for his de- 
votional impulses. This has now become 
the characteristic of the High Church 
party. It is not content with teaching 
apart from symbolism. The old High 
Churchmen, the men of ‘‘ the move- 
ment,” the men with whom Dr. Pusey 
began to act, can in no sense be described 
as Ritualists. They were concerned with 
more essential work, with laying the 
foundations of the faith, not with the or- 
namental superstructure. The thing to be 
done in their time was to bring back the 
Church of England to a position she had 
abandoned. They had to begin at the be- 
ginning, to recast and remodel the whole 
doctrinal teaching which they found in 
vogue. This they did most effectually. 
They found their ideal and their authori- 
ties in the writings of the early Fathers 
and of the great Anglican divines of the 
saine school of thought as themselves. 
They found the Church as it was to the 
mind of Tillotson and Stillingfleet, a 
Church by law established and dependent 
upon the authority which had set it up. 
They claimed for it a divine origin in its 
outward form no less than in its inner life. 
It was the visible kingdom of Heaven set 
up on earth; the channel] of mysterious 
graces; the depository of miraculous 
powers. These were views not unknown 
in the past. There was good authority to 
be found for them. But they had been for- 
gotten, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
bring them forward once again into 
the prominence they had once held. 
Dr. Pusey was singularly qualified 
for the part he took in the revi- 
val. He was a man of undoubted learning, 
with an ample command of out-of-the- 
way precedents and of old supports for 
what appeared new and strange. He was 
confident in himself and in his cause. That 
he was never troubled with intellectual 
doubts is Cardinal Newman's not alto- 
gether complimentary remark about him. 
This points to a very grave imental defect, 
but to a source of strength and not of 
weakness in a leader. Dr. Pusey, at the 
time of the Oxfurd movement, was in a 
high University position. As Canon of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Ilebrew he gave importance to the cause 
he joined, and rescued it for good and all 
from the social contempt which had been 
poured upon it. He was not one of the 
first to take part in the movement. For 
some years he kept aloof from it, not as 
“hostile to it, but as wishing to ascertain 
how farit could be made of use to forward 
what were already his own views. When 
he was certain as to this, he struck in with 
‘the rest, and fell at once into the place 
they agreed in assigning to him as their 
Jeader. He has lived long enough to see 
the practical triumph of his party. It has 
been deserted by some; it has been de- 
nounced and opposed all through; but, in 
spite of desertion and opposition, it has 
won its way to the place it now holds as 
the most prominent body in the English 
Church. 

Dr. Pusey combined in himself two dif- 
ferent characters, seemingly distinct and 
not often found together. He was a quiet 
student, a recluse, fond of retirement and 
of the shade, and he was an active 
‘man of business, masterful in the ex- 
treme, very combative, very fond of having 
his own way, and very much accustomed 
to have it. At different periods of his 
career he made enemies from different 

‘causes; but enemies he always made from 
some cause or other. In the early days of 
the Oxford movement he was set down as a 
‘Papist in disguise, scarcely, indeed, in 
disguise, so manifestly true was it that he 

‘ was not what he was professing himself to 

. be, and that his place was in another 
Church. But time wore on, and Dr. 
Pusey remained in the Church, and 
showed no more signs than before of 
any thought or intention of leaving the 
Church. At a later date he was met by 
hostility of another kind, less slanderous, 

_ Jess unscrupulous in its method of attack, 
but not less intense. To the younger 
generation of Oxford men he was an ob- 

. ject of dislike as the opponent of 
all reform. Whatever had to be 
done, and however clearly bene- 
ficial it might be, Dr. Pusey was in the 

` way, and did his utmost to prevent it from 
being done, He was a troublesome antago- 

* nist, for he took an infinity of trouble him- 

. Self, He was aman of details. No point 
was too minute forhim, and he was always 

‘ ready to give battle upon any point. He 

t would surrender no outwork of his position, 
however untenable in itself, and however 
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certain it might be that he could not hold 
it for long. He would fight as hard over 
some unimportant University statute as if 
the very existence of the Church and of 
Christianity were at stake. He would 
formulate his case with all possible care 
and diligence, and would spend day after 
day in writing letters, in beating up good 
votes, and in talking over doubtful ones. 
Ile would outsit any committee of which 
he was a member, and would go on oppo- 
sing and objecting till his fellow-members 
were glad to Iet him have his own way 
and to have done with it. This devoted 


! attention to little things, was, soto say,apart 


of Dr. Pusey’s nature. Nothing was little to 
him that he wished for or wished against. 
Whatever it was, he would give his whole 
mind to it, and it would go hard but he 
would carry it in the way he desired. A 
man of this combined force and persistence 
was a born leader of any party to which he 
attached himself. But he had other and 
nobler qualities than these. He was a man 
who commanded not only recognition, but 
deep attachment. He was hated, but he 
was also loved. Never was any one more 
ready to stand up tor his friends. The 
more unpopular the cause and the more 
certain the obloquy the more prompt and 
eager would Dr. Pusey be in coming for- 
ward as a defender. Ater the publication 
of Tract 90, he was one of the very few 
who dared to say that he approved of it. 
In gifts of money, too, he was most gene- 
rous and free-handed. Cardinal Newman 
reckons his known m" nificent charities as 
not least among the causes of his enor- 


mous personal influence.—Times. 
SELENE DE 
A NEW ERA FOR EGYPT. 

The Daily News says that, with the 
overthrow of Arabi and our triumph in 
Egypt, a new era may now be fairly be 
expected to open for that country. Eng- 
land has a great opportunity before her, 
and we cannot doubt that, under the 
guidance of Mr. Gladstone, she will wisely 
avail herself of it :— ‘ 

It is in our power to lay the foundations of 
a system which shall secure to the Egyptian 
population a prosperity such as they never 
before enjoyed. The walls of the tombs of 
their Kings are covered with pictured history, 
which shows how, in the age of Rameses as 
in the days of Said Pacha, the poor were 
but the beasts of burden for the powerful and 
the rich. It is now within the compass of 
England’s authority, and of the judgment of 
her statesmen, to open the new era in which 
there shall be individual security and the 
right to live and thrive for the humbiest pea- 
sant in Egypt. With such security and asa 
consequence of it will come the political con- 
solication and the national development of 
the country at large. An Egypt peaceful, 
prosperous, growing in resources, and recog- 
nising ils prosperity as due to our influence 
must, under whatever form of authority it 
may be administered, become a strength and 
a security to our interests in the Hast. We 
shall have our highway to India clear and 
safe ; we shall have Egypt free from perilous 
and pestilent intrigues. No one pretends 
that in this Egyptian intervention we have 
been making war merely for an idea. The 
struggle was forced upon us; we were not 
anxious to make war at all. A crisis arose 
which dispersed all consideration as to past 
policy, and made it necessary for us to act 
at once. We made war in the first instance, 
no one need he ashamed to avow it, for ihe 
defence of our interests in the East. But al- 
though we did not make war for an idea yet 
our statesmen, when the intervention was 
forced upon them, undoubtedly went into the 
war with an idea, an idea; that is to say, be- 
yond and outside the direct concerns of Eng- 
land. That idea was once for all to put 
Egypt in the way of becoming a well-ordered, 
a peaceful, and a thriving country. If we are 
able to realise that idea, and there can be 
little doubt that it is within our power to do 
so, we shall have made a gain, which even 
our most jealous critics cannot describe as 
selfish, in return for our many sacrifices. 

SS See 

A SHIELD ror FIELD Arrittery.—It scems 
a pily, says /ron, that the shield for field ar- 
lillery which Captain J. B. Parkin, R.A., has 
submitted to the War Office should not be 
deemed worthy of at least a trial, for we be- 
lieve that it would forma very fair protection 
to the men serving the gun. The inventor 
proposes to lay a metal rod horizontally and 
tranversely across the gun, supported by arms 
reaching from the axletree, to which are 
fixed vertically very flexible bars or blades of 
steel about 30 inches high, and two or three 
inches wide, with their free ends upwards. 
These bars or blades have intervals between 
them just sufficient to prevent the passage of 
a bullet, but wide enough to afford a view of 
the front, sighting, ete. By a proper form 
and tempering, these bars have just stiffness 
enouch to resist the action of bullets, but bend 
readily when met by shells, and, if struck 
very low down, would break; bending or 
breaking, however, probably without causing 
the shell to explode. As each bar would 
weigh only about 7lb., several spare ones 
could be carried with the gun or ammunition 
waggon ready at once to replace any which 
might get broken. To this shield bullets 
would be perfectly innocuous; it is rarely it 
would be struck by a shell, and, if so, would 
be uninjured unless struck low down, where, 
in fact, the shell might, under any circum- 
stances, prove destructive. By thus dividing 
the shield into parts capable of independent 
action, either exposure to the enemy’s bullets 
or damage to the screen is limited to the 
space rate te by the breadth of the shell. 
The principle of elasticity is here also made 
use of to make the shield, in fact, as good as 
non-existent, so far as danger of exploding 
shells goes. The shicld, it wili readily 
be scen, is on an entirely different principle 
from that which Mr. Krupp proposed, and 
constructed, some time ago. Mr. Krupp’s 
shield, consisting of heavy plates to which 
the gun itself is screwed or fired—in fact, 
the whole arrangement was described as an 
armoured -gun—was, if we remember rightly, 
discarded for field artillery by the German 
authorities on account of its great weight, 
which rendered its use impracticable. This 
objection of cumbersomeness by no means 
applies to Captain Parkin’s invention. 

Sece Guns axb Wowirzers.—The Ord- 
nance Committee, who have been for the past 
three or four months experimenting at Lydd 
Camp, Dover, with siege guns and howilzers, 
will conclude their labours for the present 
year in the course of a few days, when the 
camp will be broken up, and the Royal Artil- 
lery and Engineers return to their respective 
stations. During the encampment the experi- 
ments have given the greatest satisfaction to 
the officers in charge. During the past week 
the experiments have been chiefly confined to 
the 18-inch rifle muzzle-loading howitzers, 
having a range of 2,400 yards, with common 
shell and with the new direct action fuse. This 
new fuse has proved itself of the greatest 
value in firing into batteries and magazines, 
and acts most effectively. The shells burst 
in almost every instance on impact, and caused 
great destruction to the earthworks thrown 
up by the Royal Engineers. The practice 
with the 6-inch Armstrong breech-loading 
gun is considered highly satisfactory. It is 
understood that this gun is constructed on 
a principle as the 43-ton gun, which, 
although much lighter, is more powerful than 
the 80-ton gun. During the past week or two 
the weather has been very unsettled; the 
nights are getting very cold now, and the 
troops will be glad to get under a good roof 
again, - 
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EGYPT. 


THE OCCUPATION OF KAFR-DOWAR. 


The correspondents of the Times in 

Egypt send the following telegrams :— 
CAIRO, SEPT. 16. 

The entire British force is to be massed 
here as soon as possible. The Khedive is 
expected to start for his capital when the 
railway is again open. The Highland Brigade 
will garrison the citadel, while General 
Graham’s Brigade and all the other troops at 
Tel-cl-Kebir will go to Kasr-el-Nil. The 
Indian troops with all the cavalry and artillery 
will be stationed at Abassieh. General 
.Wood’s Brigade and all depot detachments 
are also to join the main body here, but the 
siege train and remounts will be re-shipped to 
Alexandria. The troops here are everywhere 
well received, and even in the native quarier 
nothing but inexhaustible civility is shown to 
them, and one fancies a feeling of amusement 
exhibited in the countenances of the hundreds 
and thousands who throng about us. It need 
not he said that Sir Garnet keeps his soldiers 
strictly under discipline. Under their praise- 
worthy Prefect, the police have been suti- 
cient to preserve order among the vast popu- 
lation of the city. A number of Egypiian 
levies are still leaving for their homes, in 
many cases still carrying Remingtons. 

ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 16. 

At an hour which Sir Evelyn Wood’s ener- 
getic aide-de-camp calls morning, but other 
people call the dead of night, I was again 
permitted to accompany him to the lines of 
our amiable enemy. The object of his mis- 
sion was to bring in Yakoob Pacha Sami and 
a Bey who kad arrived from Cairo, who de- 
sired to surrender themselves. The sun had 
barely risen waen we reached the first line of 
earthworks and were grected by labourers 
just arriving to cheerfully destroy their work 
of the past two months. The two officers had 
not yet arrived, and we gladly seized the ex- 
cuse to go further on and meet them, obtain- 
ing really the first complete view of a series 
of earthworks that Plevna itself can hardly 
have surpassed. Three long lines of redoubts 
—flanked on both sides by impassable grouad, 
and traversed by a railway and canal, each 
line of redoubts with a 15ft. moat before it, 
the distance between the two first redoubts 
being 4,000 metres, the third 5,000 mefres 
behind the second—form a position which 
2,000 soldiers might have held for weeks 
against 10,000, and which 15,000 are going to 
surrender to 4,000. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality with 
which we were welcomed, but one looked in 
vain for any consciousness of defeat. Todle- 
ben aiter Sebastopol, Osman after Plevna, 
could not have shown more pride in their 
fortifications. There they were, solid masonry 
under the guns, inaccessible earthworks, the 
labour of their own hands, all done in a few 
weeks: ‘‘and,” said the Commandant, with 
the pride of a man of many accomplishments, 
‘we can destroy them even still more 
quickly.” That Arabi was a prisoner they 
heard with unbounded satisfaction ; that tacy, 
the flower of the army, some 15,000 men, 
must surrender to 4,000 Englishmen because 
their raw recruits had run away, was just as 
it should be; but that with all their firing 
they had killed none of us, that was the best 
of all. One man certainly seemed to resent as 
a personal grievance that we had killed a 
buffalo, but resigned himself to the hardships 
of war, and seemed satisfied when assured 
that it was accidental. Presently we met a 
train, which stopped, and from which de- 
scended the two officers. Yakoob Sami 
was Arabis sub-Minister of War. He 
it was who pushed himself upon 
Dervisch Pacha as Arabis delegate 
to receive him. Loaded with favours by 
Tewfik, he was the first to desert him. So at 
least I thought ; but I must have been wrong, 
for no one, he assured me, had been through- 
out more devoted to the Khedive. As for 
Arabi, he was a scoundrel, a monster, who 
refused to listen to Yakoob’s loyal counsels. 
‘* Who, then,” I asked, ‘‘ were Arabi’s sup- 
yorters?” The reply was, ‘Supporters he 
had nonc, except Mahmoud Sami, Nedim, 
Moussa Akad, and such like, all very wicked 
men, ambitious and traitorous, not simple- 
minded and loyal, like myself, and all other 
Egyptians.” The collapse of the Arabi bubble 
exceeds, indeed, even the wildest dreams of 
those who have contested the theory of Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt and Sir William Gregory. For 
a time it was difllicult to realise that the Egypt 
of to-day and a month ago were the same. 
It was not, in fact, until I found that my 
pocket had been relieved of a white handker- 
chief by one of my pleasant interlocutors, who 
doubtless merely wauted it as a flag of truce, 
that I realized that I was, indeed, in the very 
camp of Egypt’s patriot army. The train took 
us all back to the first earthwork, when we 
again mounted horse and returned to Ramlch, 
listening by the way to most impressive homilies 
on the duty of implicit obedience to the 
Khedive on the gratitude due from all the 
people of Egypt to the English for their assis- 
tance in crushing rebellion and military des- 
potism. Beyond such instruction we learnt 
only that Mahmoud Sami was still at large, as 
also Nedim, while Akad was in Cairo; fur- 
ther, that the Kafr-Dowar troops were, as we 
could see, rapidly leaving and returning to 
their fields, generally leaving their muskets. 
Sir Evelyn Wood is now going out to choose 
camping-ground for two battalions, who are 
to go out by train this afternoon, and to ac- 
cept the surrender of all who remain, The 
Khedive gave a dinner to Sir E. Malet, the 
General, the Admiral, and the Staff, the 
Ministers being present. Iis Highness gave 
the toast of ‘‘ The Queen,” Sir E. Malet pro- 
posing the health of the Khedive. The Khe- 
dive has received two telegrams, one of them 
being from the Queen, warmly congratulating 
him on the suppression of the rebellion and 
the re-assertion of his authority, and the other 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley, stating that he 
held the Khedive’s Palace in Cairo at his 
disposal. 

Serr. 17. 

I omitted yesterday to repeat one striking 
remark of Omar Bey, one of tho surrendering 
officers. I asked what induced Arabi to leave 
his best soldiers here and to face our troops 
with raw recruits. He replied, ‘‘ We were 
very badly served by our spies, and the conti- 
nual skirmishes and feigned attacks which 
you made from this side deceived us. We 
thought that the Ismailia move was a ruse, 
or al least only to secure the Canal, and that 
the real attack would be from here.” Yester- 
day, accompanied by another civilian, armed 
only with riding whips, I rode about ten 
miles along the railway through the enemy’s 
lines and encampinents at Kafr-dowar. I had 
intended going with the Berkshire and Shrop- 
shire Regiments, which were told off to oc- 
cupy these positions, but finding they were 
delayed we started in advance. The army 
which was to surrender had practically dis- 
appeared; their muskets were piled; their 
ollicers were there in charge, but their men, 
they said, had gone off to the fields. Perhaps 
it is as well to have thus got rid of a white 
elephant, but the moral effect is not as good 
as if they had been first disarmed and then 
marched through Alexandria. It also leaves 
the hard work of opening out the rail- 
way to our soldiers and blue-jackets, 
and it was amusing to note the good- 
humoured disgust with which they spoke of 
their enemy, ‘‘ just like a parcel of women, 
Sir, making a mess all over the blessed coun- 
try and leaving us to clear it up.” Along the 
line we met numbers of natives who tried to 
conceal their uneasiness at our appearance, 
peaceful as it was, by assuming a pleased ex- 
pression and waving a white rag. Through 
the camps and into the earthworks we rode in 
perfect safety. At one place, fully a mile 
from any of their comrades, we found four 
redcoats endeavouring to establish a mild 
flirtation with a very old black woman. 
Crossing over to the Canal, we commenced 
our return and overtook a soldier, followed 


by about a dozen natives admiring his appear- 
ance. He explained that they thought they 
were going into Alexandria, but they were 
really going to be made to work at the 
earthworks. Farther on we met six of 
Smith-Dorrien’s Mounted Infantry with a 
young officer, who announced with all 
the assurance of a leader of legions that 
he was going to occupy Kafr-dowar. 
Along the banks we found houses ruth- 
lessly pulled to pieces, and a small boy, who 
evidently thought he was going to` suffer 
capital punishment, on being questioned, 
stated that the houses had been destroyed by 
native soldiers for the sake of the few pieces 
of timber which formed part of them. Ona 
small estate belonging to Nubar Pacha, I 
found that all the buildings had been similarly 
treated and a new engine deliberately 
wrecked. Throughout the country we heard 
tales of atrocities committed by Arabi and his 
soldiers, which, however, require verification. 

The natives seem in no way impressed with 
any sense of deieat. M:ny are already firm 
believers in a liii'e fiction, according to which 
the Sultan has ordered the Queen and Arabi 
both to lay down their a ns, and that he is 
sending troops to put all straight. The idea 
that Arabi will be punished is considered 
ridiculous, and even at the last execution, a 
European was told, ‘“ You dare not do that to 
Arabi Pacha.” An Egyptian fellah cannot 
realize justice which is equal alike to 
him and to a pacha, and it is one of 
the glories of Mehemet Ali in their 
eyes that he even punished Beys. 
Kamil Pacha, late Minister of Marine, Nedim, 
and Akad are reported as arrested, but Mah- 
moud Sami is again reported as at large. The 
Italian officer Paolucci was’ also arrested 
yesterday in the enemy’s lines by General 
Wood. In coaversation with me he stated 
that in what he called a moment of folly he 
had joined Arabi, but that he had been foot- 
sore and in the ambulance since his es- 
cape, and had not been a combatant. I 
said he had put himself in a false position 
towards his own Government. He replied, 
‘Yes, with all Governments as well,” but was 
gencrally reticent. He wore a new uniform 
as an Egyptian officer, and said he had been 
well treated. The Black Regiment, under 
Abdelal, at Damie.ia, refuses to surrender, 
and will hold no communication with the Khe- 
dive, ourselves, or Arabi. It is known that 
the Sultan has been quite recently in commu- 
nication with Arabi, through Damietta, even 
since the proclamation ; and there can be no 
doubt that this last spark of resistance ori- 
ginates from Stamboul. A leading Turk 
said to me recently, ‘+ There will be no peace 
in the East so long as Abdul Hamid is 
Sultan.” 


The Standard correspondent at Cairo 
gives some interesting details of the ar- 
rival of the British troops in that city and 
the surrender of Arabi. Ile says :— 


The cavalry reached Belbeis upon the 
evening of the battle, and, after a slight skir- 
mish, took possession of the place and halted 
there for the night. Yesterday morning they 
started early, and pushed straight on to 
Cairo, keeping on the borders of the Desert. 
At every village they passed the people came 
out with white flags, and proclaimed them- 
selves faithful to the Khedive. On their way 
they overtook large numbers of the fugitives, 
who, when they saw them, at once threw 
away their arms, and made signs of submis- 
sion. When, towards evening, they arrived 
in front of Abbassiah Barracks, outside Cairo, 
they were met by the officer in command with 
a squadron of cavalry in extended order 
across the plain, with white flags tied to their 
carbines. The officcr informed General Lowe 
that the town and garrison surrendered, and 
that no opposition would be offered. He 
also stated that all was quict, and 
that no popular outbreak had taken 
place. He expressed his readiness to make 
arrangements for the supply of rations for the 
men and forage for the horses of the Cavalry, 
Although the Commanding Officer expressed 
himself thus peaceably, the situation was for 
a short time critical, as ten thousand Infantry 
were formed up on parade at the time. How- 
ever, the firmness of the attitude of the British 
officer had its effect, and the troops, piling 
their arms, re-entered their quarters. The 
Governor of the city was then sent for, and 
was told by the General that he was aware 
that Arabi was in Cairo, and demanded his 
surrender. He offered to send a body of 
troops to surround his house. The Governor, 
however, said that this was unnccessary, and 
that he would deliver him up. - He then re- 
turned into the city about ten o'clock and 
brought out Arabi and Toulba Pachas. Arabi, 
in delivering himself up, said to General 
Drury Lowe that he had at first no intention 
of fighting the English, for whom he had 
always entertained great respect, but that the 
war was forced upon him, and for this he 
blamed Tewfik. But, being a soldier, when 
fighting began he went on fighting. Now that 
all was over the Egyptians and English were 
brothers again, and he trusted himself 
to English honour as a soldier whose army 
had been defeated. Arabi’s manner was 
very dignified and composed. General Lowe 
replied that he could not enter upon the sub- 
ject of the war, and that his only mission was 
to arrest him. Captain Watson, of the In- 
telligence Department, escorted by mounted 
infantry and two squadrons of Dragoons, 
made a détour round the city to the citadel, 
and summoned the Commandant of this post 
to surrender. This he did at once, and, after 
a brief discussion, it was arranged that the 
Egyptian garrison should march out at one 
gate, while the English mounted guard at the 
other. By midnight our troops had every- 
where replaced the Egyptians at the various 
posts, the only trouble that oceurred being 
caused by five hundred convicts, who en- 
deavoured to take advantage of the 
change to escape from prison. The at- 
tempt was, however, frustrated. This 
morning the two thousand troops at Abba- 
siah barracks were disbanded, much to 
their delight, and are now thronging the 
streets of the city preparatory to starting for 
their homes. Cairo presents a strange appear- 
ance. The shops are all closed, but the 
streets are crowded with natives. Some of 
these cast hostile looks on the troops, but the 
majority are evidently rejoiced at the course 
which events have taken. Hach body of 
troops as thoy march through the streets is 
accompanied by crowds of admiring Arabs, 
while from the windows and balconies of 
the houses women wave salutations and wel- 
come to them. As a whole, the population is 
distinctly relieved that the war has ended. 
Cairo has been dull and empty too long, they 
say, and no. advantage, but only loss, had 
arisen from Arabi’s action. To the last he 
was engaged in levying conscripts and con- 
tributions in money and kind. Hackney car- 
riages are already on hire here, and British 
officers are availing themselves of them. 
The Duke of Connaught has just driven past 
in one of these conveyances, 


The same correspondent, telegraphing 

on Saturday, says :— 
SATURDAY. 

Since Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival yester- 
day our hold on the capital has been rendered 
thoroughly complete. Admiring crowds still 
follow the British troops about. This morn- 
ing there is a perceptible increase in the 
number of shops open. The streets are per- 
ceptibly less crowded than they were yester- 
day, owing to the majority of the levies hav- 
ing left for their villages. Still numbers of 
weary fugitives from Tel-el-Kebir continue to 
arrive, also disbanded troops from other parts 
of the country. Indeed, there is a complete 
break-up of the Egyptian Army. Mah- 
moud Sahmy Pacha arrived at his house 
yesterday evening, and was promptly ar- 
rested. Conversing with some of ‘Arabi’s 
officers, they tell me that beyond doubt the 
rapid arrival of the Cavalry alone prevented 
further fighting, The city would probably 
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have been burnt by the 
they not arrived so promptly. The 
news of the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir had 
excited the greatest grief and consterna- 
tion among the population, but before they 
had time to come to any conclusion as to 
what action should be taken the arrival of 
General Drury Lowe and the Cavalry at 
once put a stop to the plans of the violent 
portion of the mob. When they reached the 
city Arabi and Toulba had a long con- 
sultation with some of their friends as to 
whether they should fly to the Desert, but on 
the advice of M. Minet, a Swiss gentleman, 
who remained with the Egyptian ambulance 
throughout the war, they determined to 
give themselves up, but to surrender to the 
English, not to Tewfik. 

M. Minet tells me that Arabi considers 
that the National Party have been shamefully 
betrayed by M. de Lesseps. They entirely 
depended upon his assurances that he would 
prevent any landing in the Canal. He sent 
word that he took upon himself to keep the 
Canal according to the Conventions outside 
the sphere of hosiilities. When Sir Garnet 
Wolseley spread the report that he was going 
to land at Aboukir, Arabi did not believe it, 
but thought that the troops were being em- 
barked in order to prevent the Turks from 
landing. 

Had the Turks landed, Arabi hoped to have 
made an arrangement with them. The first news 
which he obtained of the troop ships having 
entered the Canal was obtained from some 
Austrian sailors who were taken prisoners at 
Aboukir Fort, it being thought that they were 
English. It was then too late to do anything, 
as Ismailia was already in our possession. 
The result is that the French are as unpopular 
with the National as they are with the Khe- 
dive’s Party. During the war, after the wire 
was cut and direct communication with Con- 
stantinople stopped, communications ` were 
kept up and information received by boats 
from Damietta boarding the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer and other steamers coming from 
Beyrout which lay to off the coast till 
boarded. The reason why the Egyptian attack 
on the British position at Kassassin on Satur- 
day last collapsed so easily was that the Ge- 
neral in command was wounded when in front 
of the force, and about to launch them at our 
position. Their entire loss in wounded on 
that day was over two hundred. 

Throughout the campaign the Egyptians 
had a complete system of spies in Alexandria 
and Ismailia, and knew all that was going on. 
They expected our attack on Tel-el-Kebir at 
midnight. It did not come off at that time, 
but the troops remained in the trenches until 
mornim@ when the attack took place; there- 
fore it cannot be considered as in any way a 
surprise. The Egyptians were much puzzled 
by our delay in taking action after our secur- 
ing Ismailia. General Wolseley has ordered 
the entire army, including Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
Brigade, to come on here as soon the line of 
railway is clear. One ofthe Ministers arrived 
to-day, and the machinery of government will 
start in its work again. 

Arabi continues to maintain his quiet and 
dignified attitude. He is most anxious for an 
interview with Sir Garnet Wolseley, but 
the General declines to sec him for the pre- 
sent. 


mob had 


Cairo, SUNDAY. 

I have been permitjed to have an interview 
with Arabi. He looks twenty years older than 
when I saw him last February. His only re- 
mark was ‘‘ God is merciful ; all hopes have 
vanished.” 

The Alexandria correspondent of the Stan- 
dard states that the war material seized, so 
far as at present counted, consists of six thous 
sand stand of arms and complete accoutre- 
ments, half a million rounds of ammunition, 
six batteries of horse artillery, three heavy 
siege guns, an enormous stock of forage and 
provisions, eight hundred horses and mules, 
and four hundred tents and camp baggage. 

— e 
DR. PUSEY. 
The death of the Rev. Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and 
tegius Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, removes a striking figure and 
a pious intellect from the ranks of the Church. 
His great age atthe time of his death tore- 
shadowed a final termination to the brief illness 
which attacked him. Born eighty-two years 
ago, in 1800, the deceased ecclesiastic was a 
son of ihe Hon. Philip Bouverie, who added 
to that title the name of Pusey by Royal 
licence. The first Earl of Radnor was his 
father’s elder brother, and his mother was 
Lady Lucy Sherard, a daughter of the Earl 
of Harborough. Dr. Pusey was educated 
first at Eton, then passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and, in due course, obtained high 
honours and his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
In 1824 he gained the University prize for a 
Latin essay. A Fellowship of Oriel College 
was then bestowed on him, and as early as 
1828 he was appointed to the important post 
of Regius Professor of Hebrew, to which a 
canonry of the cathedral is attached. From 
that period dates Dr. Pusey’s chief ability and 
fame as a polemical theologian. One of his 
first works was a book entitled ‘‘ The State 
of Religion in Germany,” founded on his own 
personal experience of what he considered the 
evils of Teutonic rationalism applied to theo- 
logical dogmas. It is a great pity that Dr. 
Pusey’s literary style is exceedingly involved, 
and destitute of any charm such as that which 
hangs so attractively round Cardinal New- 
man’s masterly phraseoiogy. Those who are 
best acquainted with the deccased divine never 
attributed to him any great logical powers ; 
on the contrary, his thoughts seem to have 
followed each other in an order which it was 
difficult for anybody but himself to under- 
stand. Even in his sermons Dr. Pusey -at- 
tracted large congregations to St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, rather by the mere force of his own 
personality, than because any powerful rhe- 
toric or convincing chain of reasoning was 
anticipated. At first these discourses were 
interesting; but they were exceedingly 
lengthy, and unmistakeable signs of weariness 
used to be discernible amid the galleries, 
crowded up to the roof with undergraduates, 
before the sermon had reached its close. 
What, then, it may be asked, constituted 
Pusey’s greatness,and his claim to be considered 
one of the leading religious minds of our 
epoch? His theological learning, real piety, 
and high position as Hebrew Professor, ren- 
dered him a valuable ally to the Newmanite 
band who started the ‘* Tracts forthe Times,” 
in 1833. After taking part in that memorable 
controversy, Dr. Pusey was sure ever after- 
wards to rank as an interesting figure in the 
hierarchy of the Church, His name had been 
adopted to designate the new school of 
thought. Many who had no notion who 
Pusey was had heard a great deal about 
‘* Puseyism” and ‘‘ Puseyites.” Consequently, 
as the figure-head, if not the leader, of the 
new movement in favour of Catholicity 
and authority, Dr. Pusey’s name has become 
the common property of Church History. 
Yetit was not till the Tractarian agitation 
hadbeen going on for some little time that 
Dr. Pusey took a part in it. His first ‘Tract 
was the eighteenth, on the benefit to be de- 
rived from fasting, and he subsequently wrote 
two others dealing with baptism. He also, in 
connection with the same High Church move- 
ment, undertook the work of jointly editing 
the ‘‘ Library of the Fathers” andthe ‘ Li- 
brary of Anglo-Catholic Theology.” When 
Dr. Henry Newman was leaving Oriel his at- 
tached friends subscribed and presented him 
with a complete edition of the ‘ Fathers,” 
and great was his pleasure at receiving that 
valuable and commemorative gift. But Dr. 
Newman knew that Pusey, at least, did not 
agree with him in all his opinions, and in his 
“Apologia” he states that Pusey never 
had any tendency to sever himself from 
the Church of England and join 
that of Rome. It is remarkable 
that both Newman and Pusey suffered 
ecclesiastical censura for the pias 
expressed by them with regard to the new 
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theological departure. Newman’s Tract, 
Number 90, fairly upset the whole under- 
taking by a veiy free dealing with the Ar- 
ticles and Prayer Book, for which he was 
obliged to resign the vicarage of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. Dr. Pusey preached a sermon, on 
“ The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the Peni- 
tent,” in 1843, which led to his being sus- 
pended by the Vice-Chancellor from preaching 
in the University pulpit for three years. The 
result of Newman’s conflict with authority 
was that he subsequently retired into the 
Church of Rome; the effect of Pusey’s sus- 
pension was only that he protested vigorously 
against the punishment, and quoted patristic 
literature to prove himself in the right. 
Sacerdotal absolution was boldly pronounced 
in this same sermon, as also was the duty and 
privilege of confession; but the particular 
fault found by the Vice-Chancellor was 
a Romanist assertion of the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. Except for 
literary labours and occasional ser- 
mons, Dr. Pusey’s life may be said to havo 
been a singularly uneventful one. We believe 
the deceased Canon never allowed himself to 
be photographed. He was content that his 
name and personality should be forgotten, so 
long as the doctrines for which he lived 
epre and grew in strength. Among the 
chief works which we owe to Dr. Pusey are 
a treatise on ‘‘the Ancient Doctrine of the 
Real Presence,” ‘‘ Letters to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in Defence of Church Prin- 
ciples,” a treatise on marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, ‘‘ On the Use of Private Con- 
fession ;” a “ History of the Council of. the 
Church ;” a learned ‘‘Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets ;” and numerous other ser- 
mons, books and pamphlets. To his dee 
erudition on theological subjects the Hig 
Church school have been indebted for many 
a cogent argument and antique precedent. 
His piety was singularly simple and sincere, 
and he will leave behind him a name which 
has every likelihood of always being remem- 
bered in ecclesiastical history.—Daily Tele- 
graph. 


The residents of Christ Church and the 
friends and admirers of Dr. Pusey generally 
have been relieved of their painful suspense 
by the sad intelligence that the eminent 
divine died on Saturday afternoon at Ascot 
Priory. Dr. Pusey will, it is understood, be 
buried at the Cathedral, beside his wife and 
daughter. 

The Observer says: Dr. Pusey, whose death 
we announce with regret, was in his time a 
real and substantial power in Oxford. It is 
difficult to trace the exact sources of his in- 
fluence, but he was beyond all question sin- 
cere, which is more than can be said for many 
of his followers. He has devoted the greater 
portion of his life to the study of an order of 
theological, or rather ecclesiastical, problems 
which at present engage much less of the at- 
tention even of the professed theologian than 


they did in the days of “ Tracts for the Times.” - 


He had never the strength of character of 
Manning, nor had he Keble’s happy knack of 
religious verse. As Regius Profeesor of 
Hebrew he did what he could to encourage 
the study of that most interesting language, 
but he will be best remembered by his Uni- 
versity sermons on subjects specially addressed 
to the young. His asceticism was genuine, 
but he continued weighing out mint, anise, 
and cummin, when greater men, such as 
Newman, were leaving their mark onthe world. 


—————— 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, SUNDAY. 

The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and drove 
out in the afternoon, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Connaught and the Duchess of 
Albany. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
attended by Sir H. Ponsonby and Colonel the 
Hon. H. Byng, drove to Abergeldie to meet 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales on their arrival. His Royal 
Highness remained to luncheon. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
King and Qucen of the Hellenes, and by 
Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, visited 
the Queen yesterday afternoon. The Countess 
of Eroll has succeeded Lady Southampton as 
Lady in Waiting. Lady Southampton has 
left the Castle. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
and the Princes Albert Victor and George, 
accompanied by the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes, arrived at Perth General Station on 
Saturday morning, on the way to Abergeldie 
Castle. A stay of an hour was made at 
Perth, during which breakfast was served. 
The train reached Aberdcen at half-past eleven 
o'clock, being met. by an unusually large attend- 
ance of spectators, who cheered loudly as the 
train drew up. The Prince of Wales appearedat 
the window of the saloon, and hee howed 
in acknowledgment of the loyal salutations. 
After a change of engines the train steamed 
up the Deeside line, and Ballater was reached 
at one o'clock. The weather was splendid, 
and there was a very large crowd at the sta- 
tion. The platform was laid with crimson 
cloth, and a guard of honour consisting of a 
detatchment of the 74th Highlanders, under the 
command of Captain Stewart, were drawn up 
in front of the station. The Marquis of 
Hamilton and Mr. M’Kenzie of Kintail re- 
ceived the Royal travellers on the platform. 
On driving off loud cheers were raised along 
the lines of spectators, a compliment which 
the Royal party graciously acknowledged. 
Abergeldie was safely reached at about half- 
past two o'clock. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Water- 
ford have arrived in Charles-street, St. 
James’s, from Dublin. 

Earl Granville left town on Saturday to join 
the Countess and family at Walmer Castle. 

Lord and Lady de Ros have arrived at 
Strangford, county Down, from the Continent, 

Lord and Lady Tweedmouth have been en- 
tertaining the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 
and a succession of friends at Guisachen, 
Beauly, Inverness, 

The Prime Minister left his official resi- 
dence in Downing-street on Saturday after- 
noon for Hawarden Castle, when Mrs. Glad- 
stone and family are staying. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley, 
dean of Windsor, is seriously ill, and his 
condition causes some anxiety to his friends. 
The dean is attended by Mr. Oscar Clayton. 
At the evening service held on Sunday night 
at the parish church, the Rev. CanonGee, vicar 
of New Windsor, desired the prayers of the 
congregation for the dean, who was in “great 
extremity of sickness.” 


AccIpENT IN THE Hunte Fretp.—Last 
week, while the West Kent Foxhounds were 
out cub hunting on the estate of Mr. George 
Wood, at West Court, Southfleet, a singular 
accident took place. T. Dawson, the huntse 
man, was leading the hounds, when his horse 
suddenly disappeared from under him, dro 

ing into a draw-well 25ft. deep. The rider 
ortunately saved himself by clinging to the 
boughs of a tree. Two foxhounds and a fox- 
terrier went with the horse below, and it was 
naturally anticipated that the animals would 
be killed. The assistance of a number of 
labourers was secured, and a man was lowered. 
into the well by means of ropes. He soon 
attached lifting gear to the unfortunate horse, 
which was then 
physical strength on the part of the labourers, 
without guys or mechanical appliances, the 
animal materially assisting in his own extrica- 
tion by pawing at the sides with his feet as he 
was being lifted. On reaching the surface it 
was found that the horse sustained no 
injury. The foxhounds were also recovered 
uninjured, but the fox-terrier sustained. a 
broken leg, and had to be destroyed, . 


auled to the surface by mere | 
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DR. PUSEY. 


The change which has been brought 
about by Dr. Pusey, and by those who 
have acted with him and under him, and 
who have taken their name from him, 
stands out as the most remarkable religious 
phenomena of the century. It has been 
many-sided. It has reached to doctrines 
and ceremonials, to party shibboleths, and 
to the rules of private life. Religious 
feeling has been intensified by it; religion 
itself has been strengthened as a disci- 
plinary force. What it has gained in power 
it has lost in cant. We hear less now of 
the old party watehwords by which mem- 
bers of the religious world were wont to 
recognize one another. There is more 
earnestness than there has ever been, but 
there is less oppressive outward gravity, 
less disposition to identify saintliness with 
a certain dismalness of manner and tone 
and language. Ritualism is the new mode 
of expression by which the modern High 
Churchman finds an utterance for his de- 
yotional impulses. This has now become 
the characteristic of the High Church 
party. It is not content with teaching 
apart from symbolism. The old High 
Churehmen, the men of “ the move- 
ment,” the men with whom Dr. Pusey 
began to act, can in no sense be described 
as Ritualists. They were concerned with 
more essential work, with laying the 
foundations of the faith, not with the or- 
namental superstructure. The thing to be 
done in their time was to bring back the 
Chureh of England to a position she had 
abandoned. They had to begin at the be- 
ginning, to recast and remodel the whole 
doctrinal teaching which they found in 
vogue. This they did most effectually. 
They found their ideal and their authori- 
ties in the writings of the early Fathers 
and of the great Anglican divines of the 
same school of thought 
They found the Church as it was to the 
mind of Tillotson and Stillingfleet, a 
Church by law established and dependent 
upon the authority which had set it up. 
They claimed for it a divine origin in its 
outward form no less than in its inner life. 
gt was the visible kingdom of Heaven set 
up on earth; the channel of mysterious 
graces; the depository of miraculous 
powers. ‘These were views not unknown 
in the past. There was good authority to 
be found for them. But they had been for- 
gotten, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
bring them forward: once again into 
the prominence they had onee held. 
Dr. Pusey was singularly qualified 
for the part he took in the revi- 
val. He was a man of undoubted learning, 
with an ample command of out-of-the- 
way precedents and of old supports for 
what appeared new and strange. He was 
confident in himself and in his cause. That 
he was never troubled with intellectual 
doubts is Cardinal Newman's not alto- 
gether complimentary remark about him. 
This points to a very grave mental defect, 
but to a source of strength and not of 
weakness infa leader. Dr. Pusey, at the 
time of the Oxford movement, was in a 
high University position. AS Canon of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew he gave importance to the cause 
he joined, aud rescued it for good and all 
from the social contempt which had been 
poured upon it. He was not one of the 
first to take part in the movement. For 
some years he kept aloof from it, not as 
hostile to it, but as wishing to ascertain 
how far it could be made of use to forward 
what were already his own views. When 
he was certain as to this, he struck in with 
the rest, and fell at once into the place 
they agreed in assigning to him as their 
leader. He has lived long enough to see 
the practical triumph of his party. It has 
been deserted by some, it has been de- 
nounced and opposed all through; but, in 
„spite of desertion and opposition, it has 
won its way to the place it now holds as 
the most prominent body in the English 
“Church. 
Dr. Pusey combined in himself two dif- 
‘ferent characters, seemingly distinct and 
not often found together. He was a quiet 
‚student, a recluse, fond of retirement and 
‘of the shade, and he was an active 
man of business, masterful in the ex- 
treme, very combative, very fond of having 
his own way, and very much accustomed 
to have it. At different periods of his 
-eareer he made enemies from different 
causes; but enemies he always made from 
‘some cause or other. In the early days of 
the Oxford movement he was set down as a 
Papist in disguise, scarcely, indeed, in 
disguise, so manifestly true was it that he 
was not what he was professing himself to 
be, and that his place was in another 
-Church. But time wore on, and Dr. 
Pusey remained in the Church, and 
showed no more signs than * before of 
any thought or intention of leaving the 
Church. At a later date he was met by 
hostility of another kind, less slanderous, 
less unscrupulous in its method of attack, 
but not less intense. To the younger 
generation of Oxford men he was au ob- 
ject of dislike as the opponent of 
all reform. Whatever had to be 
done, and however clearly bene- 
ficial it might be, Dr. Pusey was in the 
way, and did his utmost to prevent it from 
peing done, He was a troublesome antago- 
nist, for he took an infinity of trouble him- 
self, He was a man of details. No point 
was too minute for him, and he was always 
ready to give battle upon any point. He 
would surrender no outwork of his position, 
however untenable in itself, and however 


formulate his case with all possible care 
and diligence, and would spend day after 
day in writing letters, in beating up good 
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as themselves. | 


| hierarchy of the Church. 


certain it might be that he could not hold 
it for long. He would fight as hard over 
some unimportant University statute as if 
the very existence of the Church and of 
Christianity were at stake. He would 


votes, and in talking over doubtful ones. 
He would outsit any committee of which 
he was a member, and would go on oppo- 
and objecting till his fellow-members 
were glad to let him have his own way 
and to have done with it. This devoted 
attention to little things, was, soto say, apart 
Nothing was little to 
against. 


sing 


of Dr. Pusey’s nature, 
him that he wished for or wished 
Whatever it was, he would give his 
way he desired. A 


would carry it in the 
and persistence 


man of this combined force 


was a born leader of any party to which he | 


attached himself. But he had other and 
nobler qualities than these. Ile was a man 
who commanded not only recognition, but 
He was hated, but he 
was also loved. Never was any one more 
ready to stand up for his friends. The 
more unpopular the cause and the more 
certain the obloquy the more prompt and 
eager would Dr. Pusey be in coming for- 
ward as a defender. After the publication 
of Tract 90, he was one of the very few 
who dared to say that he approved of it. 
he was most gene- 
Cardinal Newman 


deep attachment. 


In gifts of money, too, 
rous and free-handed. 


reckons his known munificent charities as | 


not least among the causes of his enor- 
mous personal influence.—Times. 


—_——_—_—— 


The Daily Telegraph says :—The death of 
the Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, removes a striking figure and a 
pious intellect from the ranks of the Church. 
Iis great age 
which attacked him. Born eighty-two years 
son of the Hon. Philip Bouverie, 
to that title the name of .Pusey by 
licence. The first Earl of Radnor was 
father’s elder brother, and his 
Lady Lucy Sherard, a daughter of the 
of Harborough. Dr. Pusey was educated 
first at Eton, then passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and, in due course, obtained high 
honours and his dezree of Bachelor of Arts. 


his 


In 1824 he gained the University prize for a | 
A Fellowship of Oriel College | 


Latin essay. 


was then bestowed on him, and as early as 


1828 he was appointed to the imporiant post | 


of Regius Professor of Hebrew, to which a 
canonry of the cathedral is attached. From 
that period dates Dr. Pusey’s chief ability and 
fame as a polemical theologian. One of his 
first works was a book entitled “ The State 


of Religion in Germany,” founded on his own | 


personal experience of what he considered the 
evils of Teutonic rationalism applied to theo- 
logical dogmas. It is a great pity that Dr. 
Pusev’s literary style is exceedingly involved, 
and destitute of any charm such 
hangs so attractively round Cardinal New- 
man's masterly phraseology. Those who are 
best acquainted with the deceased divine never 
attributed to him any great logical powers ; 
on the contrary, his thoughts scem to have 
followed each other in an order which it was 
difficult for anybody but himself to under- 
stand. Even in his sermons Dr. Pusey at- 
tracted large congrezations to st. Mary's, 
Oxford, rather by the mere force of his own 
personality, than because any powerful rhe- 
toric or convincing chain of reasoning was 
anticipaied. At first these discourses were 
interesting; but they were exceedingly 
lengthy, and unmistakeable signs of weariness 
used to be discernible amid the galleries, 
crowded up to the roof with undergraduates, 
before the sermon had reached its close. 
What, then, it may be asked, constituted 
Pusey’s greatness,and his claim to be considered 
one of the leading religious minds of our 
epoch? His theological learning, real piety, 
and high position as Hebrew Professor, ren- 
dered him a valuable ally to the Newmanite 
band who started the ‘* Tracts forthe Times,” 
in 1833. After taking part in that memorable 
controversy, Dr. Pusey was sure ever after- 
wards to rank as an interesting figure in the 
His name had been 
adopted to designate the new schoo! of 
thought. Many who had no notion who 
Pusey was had heard a great deal about 
“ Pusevism” and * Puseyites.” Consequently, 
as the figure-head, if not the leader, of the 
new movement in favour of Catholicity 
and authority, Dr. Pusey’s name has become 
the common property of Church History. 
Yetit was not till the Tractarian agitation 
hadbeen going on for some little time that 
Dr. Pusey took a part in it. 
was the eighteenth, on the benefit to be de- 
rived from fasting, and he subsequently wrote 
two others dealing with baptism. Ile also, in 
connection with the same High Church move- 
ment, undertook the work of jointly editing 
the “ Library of the Fathers ” and the ‘ Li- 
brary of Anglo-Catholic Theology.” When 
Dr. Henry Newman was leaving Oriel his at- 
tached friends subscribed and presented him 
with a complete edition of the “ Fathers,” 
and great was his pleasure at receiving that 
valuable and commemorative gift. But Dr. 
Newman knew that Pusey, at least, did not 
agree with him in all his opinions, and in his 
“Apologia” he states that 
had any tendency to sever 
the Church of England 
that of Rome. It is 
that both Newman and Pusey suffered 
ecclesiastical censure for the opinions 
expressed by them with regard to the new 
theological departure. Newman's Tract- 
Number 90, fairly upset the whole under- 
taking by a very free dealing with the Ars 
ticles and Prayer Book, for which he wa 
obliged to resign the vicarage of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. Dr. Pusey preached a sermon, on 
“The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the Peni- 
tent,” in 1843, which led to his being sus- 


and join 
remarkable 


pended by the Vice-Chancellor from preaching | 


in the University pulpit for three years. The 
result of Newman’s conflict with authority 
was that he subsequently retired 
Church of Rome ; the effect of Pusey’s sus- 


sension was only that he protested vigorously | 
against the punishment, and quoted patristic į 
| evicted tenants, education, Home Rule, and 


himself in the right 


literature to prove 


Sacerdotal absolution was boldly pronounced | 
) | Convention will be composed principally of 
but the particular | 


in this same sermon, as also was the duty and 
privilege of confession ; 
fault found by the Vice-Chancellor 
a  Romanist assertion of the 
of the Real Presence. scat h for 
literary labours and occasional ser- 
mons, Dr. Pusey’s life may be said to have 
been a singula: iv uneventful one. We believe 
the deceased Canon never allowed himself to 
be photographed. He was content that his 
name and personality should be forgotten, so 
long as the doctrines for which he lived 
spread and grew in strength. Among the 
chief works which we owe to Dr. Pusey are 
a treatise on ‘tthe Ancient Doctrine of the 
Real Presence,” * Letters to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in Defence of Chureh Prin- 
ciples,” a treatise on marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, ‘‘ On the Use of Private Con- 
fession ;” a “ History of the Council of the 
‘Church ;” a learned “ Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets ;” and numerous other ser- 
mons, books and pamphlets. To his deep 
erudition on theological subjects the High 
Church school have been indebted for many 
a cogent argument and antique precedent. 
His piety was singularly simple and sincere, 
and he will leave behind him a name which 
has every likelihood of always being remem- 
bered in ecclesiastical history. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE KHEDIVE. 

It really seems as if many Englishmen 
in Egypt as well as at home believed that 
the people there are sincerely rejoiced at 
our victories and regard the fall of Arabi 
and the destruction of his army as a posi- 
tive blessing. It cannot be so. Leave 
aside a certain small number of persons 
whose private interests are in accord with 
and the English con- 
querors, and no man in the country can be 
glad that his own people have been cut to 
pieces by Christian foreigners. With 
indeed, it 
believe something quite different : namely, 
that we have conquered Egypt for the sake 
of conquest, meaning plunder ; that being 
Arabi would have saved 
them from. Or even if they were not 
greatly persuaded that this was our 
motive, still blood is thicker than water, 
and the bonds of religion are strong; and 
we may depend upon it that we shall go 
upon a very false assumption if we fancy 
that we are not detested in Egypt utterly. 
Sometimes, however, false assumptions 
are innocent enough, and in this case it 
may seein that if the English in Egypt do 
flatter themselves that they are loved as 
liberators no great harm can come of it: 
a ceriain effusion of vanity will evaporate, 
and that is all. But that is the shallow 
view of a serious matter: as one point of 
consideration out of many that could be 
adduced will show. If we are hated by 
the natives for the part we have played 
there, so and much more must those 
Egyptians be hated who all along have 
been the friends and protégés of the Eng- 
lish. Governors and generals lately in 
Khedive’s feet 
dust 
him at 


that they were always loyal to 
well 


heart; but his Highness knows 
enough, poor wretch, 


and despises him profoundly. And so it 
is, so it must be, all over the country ; 


pondents have reported, that his Highness 
instructed his band to play *‘ Rule Britan- 
' and * God Save the Queen” in the 
ruined square of Alexandria as soon as he 
heard of the storming of Tel-el-Kebir, he 
deserves for his folly alone to be hated by 
his people. Not, of course, that such ex- 
cesses of eager servility on Tewfik’s part 
are atall difficult to explain. They merely 
show that he feels his case to be practi- 
cally this: that he has now, and can have, 
no reliance save on the British, and on 
their protection alone, He must know 
and does know that his Sovereign, his own 
people, and all the devout—or in other 


words. the Mussulmans in every country | 
| —hate him furiously on one account or | 
and so it is, for no other or more | 


another ; 
sensational reason than that he has ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ” played in the square at Alex- 
andria. Moreover, since the further he 
goes with us the greater his claim on us, 


sticking to our man under the worst con- 
ditions or abandoning him when he shows 
himself more and more *‘loyal” and de- | 
voted to our cause. It is hopeless, as we 
said before, to think of keeping him on the 
throne without a British garrison. If 
France, if Italy, if Turkey, it Egypt had 
its way, Tewlik would be at once deposed ; 


and were he deposed, or otherwise got | 


rid of (as he most likely will be if he is 
left without a strong British garrison), who 
is to succeed him? There is not a man of 


his family who is a friend of ours—not | 


one who could be expected to work cor- 
dially with us: all are in sentiment against 
us or with some other Power, Hence a 
very grave dilemma indeed on the thres- 
hold of negotiations, and one of which 
the true proportions appear to us to be as 
yet most imperfectly appreciated in this 
country. Were it not, indeed, for the 
power of partisanship in blinding people's 
eyes to inconvenient analogies, some 
slight recognition of the difficulty referred 
to above might have been expected from 
those acute Radical critics who found so 
much to say in the way of censure and 
foreboding when the late Government 
We 


in those days upon the essential instabi- 
lity of the settlement which has esta- 
blished Yakoob Khan at Cabul. No words 
were found strong enough to describe the 


precarious position of that unhappy nomi- | 
nee of British policy and living monument | 


of British conquest. Alike despised by 
his people for his weakness, and detested 


Lord Beacons- 


ficld’s Government, we were told, had 
of the Afghan tribesmen and for the attack 
of any ambitious or disconted Sirdar who 
chose to direct that national sentiment 


against him. 


large amount of truth: as, 
only too conclusively proved by the event. 
But we look in vain for any analogous 
admission from the supporters of the Go- 
vernment with reference to the facts of 
the present case.—St. James's Gazelle. 


—— ne 


A New PARNELLITE Procrawmr.—Accord- 


| ing to the Daily News the Parnellite party will 


hold a Convention in Dublin on the 18th 
of October for the purpose of framing a new 
The subjects to be included in 
the new programme are the abolition of the 
grand jury system, the equalisation of the 
franchise with that of England, the purchase 
of waste land for the accommodation of 
the advancement of the land question. The 
Irish members, priests, poor law guardians, 
and suspects. 


Acctpent IN THE Hentinc Fieip.—Last 
week, while the West Kent Foxhounds were 
out cub hunting on the estate of Mr, George 
Wood, at West Court, Southfleet, a singular 
accident took place. T. Dawson, the hunts- 
man, was leading the hounds, when his horse 
suddenly disappeared from under him, drop- 
ping into a draw-well 25ft. deep. The rider 
fortunately saved himself by clinging to the 
boughs of a tree. Two foxhounds and a fox- 
terrier went with the horse below, and it was 
naturally anticipated that the animals would 
be killed. ‘The assistance of a number of 
labourers was secured, and a man was lowered 
into the well by means of ropes. He soon 
attached lifting gear to the unfortunate horse, 
which was then hauled to the surface by mere 
physical strength on the part of the labourers, 
without guys or mechanical appliances, the 
animal materially assisting in his own extrica- 
tion by pawing at the sides with his feet as he 
was being lifted. On reaching the surface it 
was found that the horse had sustained no 
injury. The foxhounds were also recovered 
uninjured, but the fox-terrier sustained a 
broken leg, and had to he destroyed, 


that every one of | 
: at | these men with the least character hates 

ago, in 1800, the deceased ecclesiastic was a | 
who added | 
Royal | 
i: | and if it be true, as the newspaper corres- 


| train, which stopped, and 


we have, in fact, to choose now between | ceended 


| poren a 


| tance in crushing rebellion and 


the | to go out by train this 


| cept the surrender of all who 
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EGYPT. 


THE OCCUPATION OF KAFR-DOWAR, 


The correspondents of the Times in 

Egypt send the following telegrams :— 
Carro, Sept. 16. 

The entire British force is to be massed 
here as soon as possible. The Khedive is 
expected to start for his capital when the 
railway is again open. The Highland Brigade 
will garrison the citadel, while General 
Graham’s Brigade and all the other troops at 
Tel-el-Kebir will go to Kasr-el-Nil. The 
Indian troops with all the cavalry and artillery 
will be stationed at Abassieh. General 
Wood's Brigade and all depot detachments 
are also to join the main body here, but the 
siege train and remounts will be re-shipped to 
‘Alexandria. The troops here are everywhere 
well received, and even in the native quarter 
nothing but inexhaustible civility is shown to 
them, and one fancies a feeling of amusement 
exhibited in the countenances of the hundreds 
and thousands who throng about us. It need 
not be said that Sir Garnet keeps his soldiers 
strictly under discipline. Under their praise- 
worthy Prefect, the police have been sulli- 
cient to preserve order among the vast popu- 
lation of the city. A number of Egyptian 
levies are still leaving for their homes, in 
many cases still carrying Remingtons. 

ALEXANDRIA, SEPT. 16. 

At an hour which Sir Evelyn Wood's ener- 
getic aide-de-camp calls morning, but other 
people call the dead of nighi, I was again 
permitted to accompany him to the lines of 
our amiable enemy. The object of his mis- 
sion was to bring in Yakoob Pacha Sami and 
a Bey who had arrived from Cairo, who de- 
sired to surrender themselves. The sun had 
barely risen when we reached the first line of 
earthworks and were greeted by labourers 
just arriving to cheerfully destroy their work 
of the past two months. The two officers had 
not yet arrived, and we gladly seized the ex- 
cuse to go further on and meet them, obtain- 
ing really the first complete view of a series 
of earthworks that Plevna itself can hardly 
have surpassed. Three long lines of redoubts 
—flanked on both sides by impassable ground, 
and traversed by a railway and canal, each 
line of redoubts with a 15ft. moat before it, 
the distance between the two first redoubts 
being 4,000 metres, the third 5,000 metres 
behind the second—form a_ position which 
2,000 soldiers might have held for weeks 
against 10,000, and which 15,000 are going to 
surrender to 4,000. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality with 
which we were welcomed, but one looked in 
vain for any consciousness of defeat. Todle- 
ben after Sebastopol, Osman after Plevna, 
could not have howe more pride in their 
fortifications. There they were, solid masonry 
under the guns, inaccessible earthworks, the 
labour of their own hands, all done in a few 
weeks: “and,” said the Commandant, with 
the pride of a man of many accomplishments, 
“we can destroy them even still more 
quickly.” That Arabi was a prisoner they 
heard with unbounded satisfaction ; that they, 
the flower of the army, some 15,000 men, 
must surrender to 4,000 Englishmen because 
their raw recruits had run away, was just as 
it should be; but that with all their firing 
they had killed none of us, that was the best 
of all. One man certainly seemed to resent as 
a personal grievance that we had killed a 


| buffalo, but resigned himself to the hardships 


of war, and seemed satisfied when assured 
that it was accidental, Presently we met a 
from which de- 
Yakoob Sami 
of War. He 
himself upon 
delegate 


the two officers. 
sub-Minister 
pushed 

Arabi's 


Arabi's 
it was who 
Dervish Pacha 
to receive him. 
Tewfik, he was the first to desert him, 5o at 
least I thought ; but I must have been wrong, 
for no one, he assured me, had been through- 
out more devoted to the Khedive. As for 
Arabi, he was a scoundrel, a monster, who 
refused to listen to Yakoob’s loyal counsels. 
“« Who, then,” I asked, ‘were Arabi’s sup- 
The reply was, ‘‘ Supporters he 
Mahmoud Sami, Nedim, 
such like, all very wicked 
traitorous, not simple- 
all other 


was 


as 


aad none, except 
Moussa Akad, and 
men, ambitious and 
minded and loyal, like myself, and 
Egyptians 
exceeds, indeed, even the wildest dreams of 
those who have contested the theory of Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt and Sir William Gregory. For 
a time it was diflicult to realise that the Egypt 
of to-day and a month ago were the same. 
It was not, in fact, until I found that my 
pocket had been relieved of a white handker- 
chief by one of my pleasant interlocutors, who 
doubtless merely wanted it as a flag of truce, 
that I realized that I was, indeed, in the very 
camp of Egypt's patriot army. The train took 
us all back to the first earthwork, when we 
again mounted horse and returned to Ramleh, 


listening by the way to most impressive homilies | 


on the duty of implicit obedience to the 
Khedive on the gratitude due from all the 
people of Egypt to the English for their assis- 
military des- 
potism. Beyond such instruction we learnt 
only that Mahmoud Sami was still at large, as 
also Nedim, while Akad was in Cairo; fur- 
ther, that the Kafr-Dowar troops were, as we 
could see, rapidly leaving and returning to 
their fields, generally leaving their muskets. 
Sir Evelyn Wood is now going out to choose 
camping-ground for two battalions, who are 
afternoon, and to ac- 
remain, The 


and the Staff, the 
His Highness gave 


General, the Admiral, 
Ministers being present. 
the toast of ‘ The Queen,” Sir E. Malet pro- 
posing the health of the Khedive. The Khe- 
dive has received two telegrams, one of them 


him on the suppression of the rebellion and 
the re-assertion of his authority, and the other 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley, stating that Le 
held the Khedive’s Palace in Cairo at his 
disposal. 
Sepr. 17. 
I omitted yesterday to repeat one striking 
remark of Omar Bey, one of the surrendering 
officers. I asked what induced Arabi to leave 
his best soldicrs here and to face our troops 
with raw recruits. He replied, *‘ We were 
very badly served by our spies, and the conti- 
nual skirmishes and feigned attacks which 
you made from this side deceived us. We 
thought that the Ismailia move was a ruse, 
or at least only to secure the Canal, and that 
the real attack would be from here.” Yester- 
day, accompanied by another civilian, armed 
only with riding whips, I rode about ten 
miles along the railway through the enemy's 
lines and encampments at Kafr-dowar. I had 
intended going with the Berkshire and Shrop- 
shire Regiments, which were told off to oc- 
cupy these positions, but finding they were 
delayed we started in advance. The army 
which was to surrender had practically dis- 
appeared; their muskets were piled; their 
ollicers were there in charge, but their men, 
they said, had gone off to the fields. Perhaps 
it is as well to have thus got rid of a white 
elephant, but the moral effect is not as good 
as if they had been first disarmed and then 
marched through Alexandria. It also leaves 
the hard work of opening out the rail- 
way to our soldiers and blue-jackets, 
and it was amusing to note the good- 
humoured disgust with which they spoke of 
their enemy, ‘ just like a parcel of women, 
Sir, making a mess all over the blessed coun- 
try and leaving us to clear il up.” Along the 
line we met numbers of natives who tried to 
conceal their uneasiness at our appearance, 
peaceful as it was, by assuming a pleased ex- 
pression and waving a white rag. Through 
the camps and into the earthworks we rode in 
perfect safety. At one place, fully a mile 
from any of their comrades, we found four 
redcoats endeavouring to establish a mild 
flirtation with a very old black woman. 
Crossing over to the Canal, we commenced 
our return and overtook a soldier, followed 


Loaded with favours by | 


“ The collapse of the Arabi bubble | 


is Mes 


G EDITION. 


RUE DE RIV O L I. 


$ 


Seuger. 


by about a dozen natives admiring his appear- 
ance. He explained that they thought they 
were going into Alexandria, but they were 
really going to be made to work at the 
earthworks. Farther on we met six of 
Smith-Dorrien’s Mounted Infantry with a 
young oflicer, who announced with all 
the assurance of a leader of legions that 
he was going to occupy Kafr-dowar. 
Along the banks we found houses ruth- 
lessly pulled to pieces, and a small boy, who 
evidently thought he was going to suffer 
capital punishment, on being questioned, 
stated that the houses had been destroyed by 
native soldiers for the sake of the few pieces 
of timber which formed part of them, Ona 
small estate belonging to Nubar Pacha, I 
found that all the buildings had been similarly 
treated and a new engine deliberately 
wrecked. Throughout the country we heard 
tales of atrocities committed by Arabi and his 
soldiers, which, however, require verification. 

The natives seem in no way impressed with 
any sense of defeat. Many are already firm 
believers in a little fiction, according to which 
the Sultan has ordered the Queen and Arabi 
both to lay down their arms, and that he is 
sending troops to put all straigbt. The idea 
that Arabi will be punished is considered 
ridiculous, and even at the last execution, a 
European was told, “ You dare not do that to 
Arabi Pacha.” An Egyptian fellah cannot 
realize justice which is equal alike to 
him and to a pacha, and it is one of 
the glories of Mehemet Ali in their 
eyes that he _ even punished _ Beys. 
Kamil Pacha, late Minister of Marine, Nedim, 
and Akad are reported asarrested, but Mah- 
moud Sami is again reported as at large. The 
Italian officer Paolucci was also arrested 
yesterday in the enemy’s lines by General 
Wood. In conversation with me he stated 
that in what he called a moment of folly he 
had joined Arabi, but that he had been foot- 
sore and in the ambulance since his es- 
cape, and had not been a combatant. I 
said he had put himself in a false position 
towards his own Government. He replied, 
‘Yes, with all Governments as well,” but was 
generally reticent. He wore a new uniform 
as an Egyptian officer, and said he had been 
well treated. The Black Regiment, under 
Abdelal, at Damieita, refuses to surrender, 
and will hold no communication with the Khe- 
dive, ourselves, or Arabi. It is known that 
the Sultan has been quite recently in commu- 
nication with Arabi, through Damietta, even 
since the proclamation ; and there can be no 
doubt that this last spark of resistance ori- 
ginates from Stamboul. A leading Turk 
said to me recently, * There will be no peace 
in the East so long as Abdul Hamid is 
Sultan.” 

The Standard correspondent at Cairo 
gives some interesting details of the ar- 
rival of the British troops in that city and 
the surrender of Arabi. He says :— 

The cavalry reached Belbeis upon the 
evening of the battle, and, after a slight skir- 
mish, took possession of the place and halted 
there for the night. Yesterday morning they 
started carly, and pushed straight on to 
Cairo, keeping on the borders of the Desert. 
At every village they passed the people came 
out with white flags, and proclaimed them- 
selves faithful to the Khedive. On their way 
they overtook large numbers of the fugitives, 
who, when they saw them, at once threw 
away their arms, and made signs of submis- 
sion. When, towards evening, they arrived 
in front of Abbassiah Barracks, outside Cairo, 
they were met by the officer in command with 
a ‘squadron of cavalry in extended order 
across the plain, with white flags tied to their 
carbines. 
that the town and 
that no opposition 
also stated that all was quiet, 
that no popular outbreak had taken 
place. He expressed his readiness to make 
arrangements for the supply of rations for the 
men and forage for the horses of the Cavalry. 
Although the Commanding Officer expressed 
himself thus peaceably, the situation was for 
a short time critical, as ten thousand Infantry 
were formed up on parade at the time. How- 
ever, the firmness of the 
oficer had its effect, and 
their arms, re-entered their quarters. 


garrison surrendered, and 
would be offered. 


The 


| Governor of the city was then sent for, and 


was told by the General that he was aware 
that Arabi was in Cairo, and demanded his 
surrender. He offered to send a_body of 
troops to surround his house. 
however, said that this was unnecessary, and 
that he would deliver him up. He then re- 
turned into the city about ten o'clock and 
brought out Arabi and Toulba Pachas. Arabi, 


in delivering himself up, said to General | 
he liad at first no intention | Lac 
left the Castle. 


Drury Lowe that 


of fighting the English, for whom he had 


| always entertained great respect, but that the 
war was forced upon him, and for this he | 


blamed Tewfik. But, being a soldier, when 
fighting began he went on fighting. 
all was over the Egyptians and English were 
brothers again, and he trusted himself 
to English honour as a soldier whose army 
had been defeated. Arabis manner was 
very dignified and composed. General Lowe 
replied that he could not enter upon the sub- 
ject of the war, and that his only mission was 
to arrest him. Captain Watson, of the In- 
telligence Department, escorted by mounted 
infantry and two squadrons of Dragoons, 
made a détour round the city to the citadel, 


| and summoned the Commandant of this post 


to surrender. This he did at once, and, after 
a brief discussion, 1t Was arranged that the 
Egyptian garrison should march out at one 


| gate, while the English mounted guard at the 


other. By midnight our troops had every- 
where replaced the Egyptians at the various 
posts, the only trouble that oceurred being 
caused by five hundred convicts, who en- 
deavoured to take advantago of the 
change to escape from prison. The at- 
tempt was, however, frustrated. This 
morning the two thousand troops at Abba- 
siah barracks were disbanded, much to 
their delight, and are now thronging the 
streets of the city preparatory to starting for 
their homes. Cairo presents a strange appear- 
ance. The shops are all closed, but the 
streets are crowded with natives. Some of 
these cast hostile looks on the troops, but the 
majority are evidently rejoiced at the course 
which ‘events have taken. Each body of 
troops as they march through the streets is 
accompanied by crowds of admiring Arabs, 
while from the windows and balconies of 
the houses women wave salutations and wel- 
come to them. Asa whole, the population is 
distinctly relieved that the war has ended. 
Cairo has been dull and empty too long, they 
say, and no advantage, but only loss, had 
arisen from Arabi’s action. To the last he 
was engaged in levying conscripts and con- 
tributions in money and kind. Hackney car- 
riages are already on hire here, and British 
oflicers are availing themselves of them. 
The Duke of Connaught has just driven past 
in one of these conveyances. 


The same correspondent, telegraphing 

on Saturday, says :— 
SATURDAY. 

Since Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival yester- 
day our hold on the capital has been rendered 
thoroughly complete. Admiring crowds still 
follow the British troops about. This morn- 
ing there is a perceptible increase in the 
number of shops open. The streets are per- 
ceptibly less crowded than they were yester- 
day, owing to the majority of the levies hav- 
ing left for their villages. Still numbers of 
wearv fugitives from Tel-el-Kebir continue to 
arrive, also disbanded troops from other parts 
of the country. Indeed, there is a complete 
break-up of the Egyptian Army. Mah- 
moud Sahmy Pacha arrived at his house 
yesterday evening, and was promptly ar- 
rested. | Conversing with some of Arabi’s 
officers, they tell me that beyond doubt the 
rapid arrival of the Cavalry alone prevented 
further fighting. The city would probably 
have been burnt by the mob had 
they not arrived sọ promptly, The 
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attitude of the British | 
the troops, piling 


The Governor, | 
| King and Queen of the Hellenes, and by 


Now that | 
accompanied by the King and Queen of the 
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news of the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir had 
excited the greatest grief and consterna- 
tion among the population, but before they 
had time to come to any conclusion as to 
what action should be taken the arrival of 
General Drury Lowe and the Cavalry at 
once put a stop to the plans of the violent 
portion of the mob, When they reached the 
city Arabi and Toulba had a long con- 
sultation with some of their friends as to 
whether they should fly to the Desert, but on 
the advice of M. Minet, a Swiss gentleman, 
who remained with the Egyptian ambulance 
throughout the war, they determined to 
give themselves up, but to surrender to the 
English, not to Tewfik. 

M. Minet tells me that Arabi considers 
that the National Party have been shamefully 
betrayed by M. de Lesseps. They entirely 
depended upon his assurances that he would 
prevent any landing in the Canal. He sent 
word that he took upon himself to keep the 
Canal according to the Conventions outside 
the sphere of hostilities. When Sir Garnet 
Wolseley spread the report that he was going 
to land at Aboukir, Arabi did not believe it, 
but thought that the troops were being em- 
barked in order to prevent the Turks from 
landing. 

Had the Turks landed, Arabi hoped to have 
made an arrangement with them. The first news 
which he obtained of the troop ships having 
entered the Canal was obtained from some 
Austrian sailors who were taken prisoners at 
Aboukir Fort, it being thought that they were 
English. It was then too late to do anything, 
as Ismailia was already in our possession. 
The result is that the French are as unpopular 
with the National as they are with the Khe- 
dive's Party. During the war, after the wire 
was cut and direct communication with Con- 
stantinople stopped, communications were 
kept up and information received by boats 
from Damietta boarding the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer and other steamers coming from 
Beyrout which lay to off the coast till 
boarded. The reason why the Egyptian attack 
on the British position at Kassassin on Satur- 
day last collapsed so easily was that the Ge- 
neral in command was wounded when in front 
of the force, and about to launch them at our 
position. Their entire loss in wounded on 
that day was over two hundred. 

Throughout the campaign the Egyptians 
had a complete system of spies in Alexandria 
and Ismailia, and knew all that was going on. 
They expected our attack on Tel-el-Kebir at 
midnight. It did not come off at that time, 
but the troops remained in the trenches until 
morning, when the attack took place; there- 
fore it cannot be considered as in any way & 
surprise. The Egyptians were much puzzled 
by our delay in taking action after our secur- 
ing Ismailia. General Wolseley has ordered 
the entire army, including Sir Evelyn Wood's 
Brigade, to come on here as soon the line of 
railway is clear. One of the Ministers arrived 
to-day, and the machinery of government will 
start in its work again. 

Arabi continues to maintain his quiet and 
dignified attitude. He is most anxious for an 
interview with Sir Garnet Wolseley, but 
the General declines to sce him for the pre- 
sent. 

CAIRO, SUNDAY. 

I have been permitted to have an interview 
with Arabi. He looks twenty years older than 
when I saw him last February. His only re- 
mark was ‘God is merciful ; all hopes have 
vanished.” 

The Alexandria correspondent of the Stan- 
dard states that the war material seized, so 


| far as at present counted, consists of six thous 
| sand stand of arms and complete accoutre- 


ments, half a million rounds of ammunition, 


| six batteries of horse artillery, three heavy 


He | siege guns, an enormous stock of forage and 


and | 


provisions, cight hundred horses and mules, 
and four hundred tents and camp baggage. 


— eo- 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

BALMORAL CASTLE, SUNDAY. 
The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and drove 
out in the afternoon, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Connaught and the Duchess of 
Albany. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
attended by Sir H. Ponsonby and Colonel the 
Hon. H. Byng, drove to Abergeldie to meet 


| their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 


cess of Wales on their arrival. His Royal 
Highness remained to luncheon. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 


Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and the 


| Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, visited 


the Queen yesterday afternoon. The Countess 
of Eroll has succeeded Lady Southampton as 
Lady in Waiting. Lady Southampton has 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
and the Princes Albert Victor and George, 


Hellenes, arrived at Perth General Station on 
Saturday morning, on the way to Abergeldie 
Castle. A stay of an hour was made at 
Perth, during which breakfast was served. 
The train reached Aberdeen at half-past eleven 
o'clock. being met by an unusually large attend- 
ance of spectators, who cheered loudly as the 


| train drew up. The Prince of Wales ae at 


the window ofthesaloon, andrepeatedly bowed 
in acknowledgment of the loyal salutations. 
After a change of engines the train steamed 
up the Deeside line, and Ballater was reached 
at one o'clock. The weather was splendid, 
and there was a very large crowd at the sta- 
tion. The platform was laid with crimson 
cloth, and a guard of honour consisting of a 
detatehment of the 74th Highlanders, under the 
command of Captain Stewart, were drawn up 
in front of the station. The Marquis of 
Hamilton and Mr. M'Kenzie of Kintail re- 
ceived the Royal travellers on the platform. 
On driving off loud cheers were raised along 
the lines of spectators, a compliment which 
the Royal party graciously acknowledged. 
Abergeldie was safely reached at about half- 
past two o'clock. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Water- 
ford have arrived in Charles-street, St. 
James's, from Dublin. 

Earl Granville left town on Saturday to join 
the Countess and family at Walmer Castle. 

Lord and Lady de Ros have arrived at 
Strangford, county Down, from the Continent. 

Lord and Lady Tweedmouth have been en- 
tertaining the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 
and a succession of friends at Guisachen, 
Beauly, Inverness. 

The Prime Minister left his official resi- 
dence in Downing-street on Saturday after- 
noon for Hawarden Castle, when Mrs. Glad- 
stone and family are staying. 


DEATH OF THE DEAN OF WINDSOR. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley, 
Dean of Windsor, died on Sunday night, 
after a painful illness, at Hazelwood, near 
Waterford, the residence of Lord Rokeby. 
The Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Valerian 
Wellesley was the third son of the late, and 
brother of the second Lord Cowley. He was 
born in 1809, was educated at Eton, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1830. He held the rectory of 
Strathfieldsaye, Hants (in the patronage of 
his relative the late Duke of Wellington), 
from 1836 till 1855, was nominated Domestic 
Chaplain to the Queen in 1849, Dean of 
Windsor in 1854, and Lord High Almoner to 
the Queen in 1870. 


—— 


Tue Imprisonment oF Mr. Gray.—The 
Gray Indemnity Fund on Monday reached 
close on £900. After deducting the fine of 
£500, a cheque for which will be handed to 
Mr. Gray, the surplus will be applied by the 
committee to the publication aa circulation 
of the entire case, and taking steps best cal- 
culated to awaken public attention to the law 
regarding contempt of court, 
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There would seem to be no foundation 
for the rumours about a sudden rupture of 
the negotiations for the military conven- 
tion. All that has happened is that Lord 
Dufferin, in the most friendly manner, in- 
timated the impending withdrawal of a 
large portion of the British troops from 
Egypt, and put it to the Porte whether it 
would still be disposed in these circum- 
stances to insist upon landing a contingent. 
It may be hoped that, even if the form of 
a rupture be avoided, the Porte will be in- 
duced to forego the despatch of an expedi- 
tion for which there is no longer any oc- 
eupation. The Aboukir garrison, which 
was ordered to surrender at Kafr-Dowar, 
has failed to carry out the programme. 
One entire regiment, with their arms, have 
vone to join the still obstinate insurgents 
at Damietta. The continued resistance of 
the force at that place may serve to remind 
us of the necessity for discrimination in 
speaking of Arabi’s army. While the bulk 
of it was composed of peasants who went 
into the war either upon compulsion or in 
a moment of thoughtlessness, he had a 
certain number of professional soldiers 
with no civil pursuits demanding atten- 
tion. It is natural that these men should 
look upon the termination of the war with 
other eyes than the peasantry, and it is no 
doubt to their annoyance at seeing their 
occupation gone that we owe the survival 
of rebellion at Damietta. Even when 
all resistance has been put down 
and the recalcitrant regiments scattered 
throughout the country, some of these 
men, accustomed to more or less lawless 
habits and unfitted for civil life, will for a 
time constitute a disturbing element. It is 
rather curious to find the man who has let 
loose that and more serious evils upon 
Jgypt now pleading that he was forced 
into war against his will. He certainly 
manifested his reluctance in a very 
singular manner. Whatever excuses may 
be made for him and those who aided him 
in misleading the peaceable and industrious 
Egyptian people, it is at least clear that he 
ought to be permanently removed from 
Egypt, and thus put beyond the reach of 
temptation or compulsion to appeal to the 
disorderly classes. Sir Samuel Baker, 
whose knowledge of Egypt entitles him to 
be heard with respect, advocates 
measures yet more severe. It is doubtless 
truc, in a certain sense, that Orientals 
mistake clemency for weakness, but there 
are cases in which such a misconception is 
quite impossible even for Orientals. It is 
not obvious that their belief in our power 
can be greatly strengthened or weakened 
by anything that may be done to Arabi ; 
and it may be added that their opinion is 
not a factor to which muchimportance need 
be attached. The Egyptians are not a 
warlike race held down by the sword, but, 
on the contrary, a meek. and broken- 
spirited people, governable with a very 
moderate amount of resolution. Times. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN EGYPT. 

The first and indispensable essential of 
any settlement of Egyptian affairs is the 
establishment of some force upon which 
the Khedive can rely. At present that 
foree consists exclusively of the thirty 
thousand British troops under the orders 
af Sir Garnet Wolseley. As long as they 
vemain, the Khedive is safe. His orders 
will be obeyed, and the Constitution, 
whatever it is, will march. But when 
they return home what is to take their 
place ? Eyen the most fanatical believers 
in the prestige of the authority of the Ef- 
fondina and the submissiveness of the 
Mgyptians admit that it will never do to 
leave Tewfik face to face with his subjects 
without even a body-guard to secure his 
safety, No Government, even in a coun- 
iry like England or America, can govern 
uniess at the last resort it can depend 
npon the support of a body of able-bodied 
nen sufficient to overpower all resistance 
io its decrees. Much less can the Sove- 
veign of an Oriental State, rescued by 
foreign intervention from anarchy and civil 
war, venture upon the hazardous experi- 
ment of dispensing with any armed force. 
Egypt, we are told again and again, has 
no need of an army; and now that the old 
army has been abolished by a stroke of 
tbe pen there is no need to create another. 
All that is wanted isa gendarmerie, 59 be 
it; but a gendarmerie, even M. Charmes 
admits, is indispensable. When we ex- 
amine what this gendarmerie is to do we 
tind that it differs very little from an 
army, Jt must be armed, and it must be 
under military discipline. It must garrison 
the Soudan. It must protect the Suez 
Canal, and poliee the banks of that inter- 
national highway. Ft must enforce the de- 
crees of the International Sanitary Com- 
mission upon all pilgrims returning from 
Mecca, It must be strong enough to com- 
pel the Bedouins to refrain from looting ; 
and, besides guarding the frontier from 
Abyssinia to Tripoli, it must be in constant 
readiness to disperse any riot, rebellion, or 
insurrectionsry movement that may be set 
on foot either by the discontented ‘*Na- 
tionalists” or the lawiess Levantine mob 
of Alexandria, Such a gendarmerie does 
not exist, but such a gendarmerie it is ne- 
cessary to create. Where, then, are we to 
look for the gendarmes who will make the 
decrees of the Khedive once more execu- 
tive in Egypt, and enable us to leave his 
Ministers free to pursue the path of ad- 
ministrative reform which is ultimately 
slesigned to make their country the Bel- 
gium of the East ?—that is to say, to en- 
able the Egyptians to govern Egypt as the 
Belgians govern Belgium, without inter- 
ference either from the representatives of 
bondholders or the Ministers of the Powers. 
{t is obvious that forthe present, at all 
events, it would be suicidal to trust to a 
purely Egyptian force. It is even doubtful 
whether it would be safe to recruit it ex- 
clusively in Egypt, even if all the officers 
avere selected from abroad. But it would 
be obviously impossible—to say nothing of 
its impolicy—to officer sucha gendarmerie 
with Egyptians. All the Egyptians who 
have any knowledge of military discipline 
are under aban. The only officers in the 
army who could be employed are the Cir- 
cassians, whom Arabi is believed to have 
tortured, and who, after a visit to Con- 
stantinople, are now acting as a smail 
body-guard to the Khedive. But the Cir- 
cassians are neither numerous enough nor 
sufficiently capable to be entrusted with 
the organisation and control of the new 
gendarmerie. That force will have to he 
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officered for some years by Europeans; 
and when we say Europeans, we mean 
Englishmen. Such an arrangement would 
be at once natural, simple, and 
effective. It would raise no international 
difficulties ; for the Khedive could, if he 
pleased, officer his gendarmerie with 
Chinese, and no Power could raise any 
diplomatic objection to an act clearly with- 
in his Sovereign rights. No nation 
possesses so large a reservoir of officers 
trained in the special service required in 
Egypt as the rulers of Hindostan. It would 
not be a protectorate, nor would it be the 
establishment of an imperium in imperio. 
The English officers in the Egyptian gen- 
darmerie would be engaged—say, on con- 
tracts for a term of years—by the Khedive. 
They would be as much the servants of the 
Khedive as the German officers now in 
Turkey are the servants of the Sultan, and 
Europe would have no more ground for in- 
terference in the one case than in the 
other. The only alternative would be to 
distribute the commissions in the gendar- 
merie among the various nationalities re- 
presented in Egypt. Such acourse would 
be fatal alike to the homogeneity, the effi- 
ciency, and the economy of the force. 
Egypt suffers too much already from the 
attempt to harmonise at the cost of the 
fellah the conflicting claims of rival na- 
tionalities. We cannot banish that evil 
system from all departments, but we cer- 
tainly must not tolerate its introduction 
into the administration of the only public 
body where the plague does not exist. 
There is nothing to hinder the appearance 
of a decree from the Khedive to-morrow 
gazetting a couple of thoroughly competent 
energetic Englishmen—say ‘‘ Chinese” 
Gordon, with a man of the world as a col- 
league—to raise a force of gendarmerie to 
maintain order and keep the peace. There 
is abundance of material ready to their 
hand in the country; and, if it were de- 
sirable to go outside of Egypt for rank and 
file, the Sultan’s example might lead 
Tewfik to surround his palace with a trusty 
Albanian body-guard. With such a force 
thoroughly well in hand, the experiment 
of allowing the Khedive and the Egyptians 
to govern themselves without interference 
from without might be tried with a fair 
prospect of success. No doubt the French 
might cry out at first; but M. Gabriel 
Charmes, writing in the Débats, has taken 
the initiative in pointing out that sucha 
solution of the difficulty is incontestably 
within our rights, and would leave neither 
France nor Europe any ground for com- 
plaint.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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DRESS REFORM. 


A Congress forthe purpose of discussing 
Women’s Dress is among the promised 
events of the autumn. Whether the as- 
sembled wisdom will arrive at any more 
positive issue than such carnivals of talk 
usually do, it would be rash to predict. 
There have been before now solemn gather- 
ings of ladies and gentlemen to inculcate 
the merits of thrift, but who, unfortunately 
for that practice which, according to the 
proverb, is better than precept, wore dia- 
monds of price, swept the passage in Valen- 
ciennes trains, and dined sumptuously 
every day. With the conduct of these 
notable economists still fresh in memory 
it might be well to indulge in no sanguine 
prophecies regarding ‘* divided skirts ” 
and ‘‘ digitated socks,” or of philosophers 
who, scorning the delights of silk hats and 
Parisian boots, elect to live laborious days 
in advocating the merits of broad-brimmed 
felts, ‘“ physiologic shoes,” soft collars, 
and an absence of braces. However, 
there can be no doubt that whether the 
forthcoming Congress be a practical il- 
lustration of all that they do not teach, ora 
display of vestimentary moral courage im- 
proving to contemplate, it will not meet 
one hour too soon. The age of patches 
and farthingales is over, and has not yet 
returned, but we live in a time of tight- 
lacing, high heels, and bottekins. At no 
recent period of Fashion’s fickle career 
have costumes less wise, more hurtful to 
health, or more utterly devoid of good 
taste, been prevalent. It is needless 
now-a-days to inyeigh against the folly of 
tight-lacing ; for to squeeze the ribs and 
force the heart and other vital organs out 
of their proper place, simply for the pur- 
pose of producing a waist which is un- 
natural, which the Greek sculptors would 
have scorned to allow to Venus, and which 
itis very questionable whether those whom 
the self-immolators strive to please really 
admire, cannot possibly be defended. It 
has been conclusively proved in a recent 
lecture by Mr. Roberts, and, with equal 
force, in a paper read before the Hygienic 
Congress at Geneva by Colonel Ziegler, 
chief surgeon of the Swiss Federal Army, 
that the high heeled shoe, and still more, 
the high-topped boot, are rapidly ruining 
the figure and grace of those who wear 
them. High heels throw the bedy forward, 
and hence produce a stoop, and eyentually 
by breaking down the arch of the instep ,ren- 
der flat feetinevitable. Besides these evils, 
the mere folly of dress dwarfs. Yet it is 
cer.ain that in so changeable a climate as 
ours, chest diseases, and the score of ills 
that are directly due to wet fget, thin ana 
insufficient clothing generally, are alarm- 
ingly common among the votaries of 
fashion, and even amoag those who per- 
sist in following the conventional style for 
no other reason than that eyerybody else 
does, Without, however, quite rushing 
to the divided skirt, and the other embar- 
rassingly delicate articles of female attire 
which it was whispered were displayed in 
the late Exhibition of Hygienic Costume, 
or even finding peace in the digitated sock, 
there is room and enough to spare for the 
labours of the reformers who would set 
themselves to preaching improyement in 
the dress of both ladies and their lords of 
a far less sweeping description. There is 
no accounting for the vagaries of fashion. 
One woman—and for that matter one man 
also—follows another just as one animal, 
not reputed among the wisest of the 
quadrupeds, follows another over a preci- 
pice. If the Dress Reformers ever expect 
to succeed, they must deyise something 
which is pretty. The average woman 
cares something for her health, a good 
deal for the opinion of her neigh- 
bours, especially of the opposite sex, 
but far more than all for her figure. And 
the worst of it is that most of the Dress 
Reformers’ clothes are singularly ugly and 
very imperfectly meet the requisite men- 
tioned. If Lady Harberton and her friends 
expect to convince the middle and humbler 
classes, they must first make conyerts of 
“ their betters.” A Princess seen in a 
« divided skirt” would go far to secure its 
popularity; hut Mrs. Bloomer Jaboured in 
vain to convince people that what she cons 
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sidered a pretty dress worn on a printer’s 
wife was worthy of imitation, and Dr. 
Mary Walker lectured on endless plat- 
forms in ‘‘ pantalettes”’ without making 
the slightest impression on a stolid world, 
who copy the clothes which Mr. Worth 
and the French milliners devise for 
Duchesses and other Parisian ladies of 
high degree. All of this is, of course, 
very silly. But if the forthcoming Con- 
gress is not to share the fate of Congresses 
generally, the members must be prepared 
to reckon with an audience which is only 
human.—Standard. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE. 

M. Duclerc, the French Prime Minister, 
who has already given his confidence to 
English and Austrian correspondents, has 
again been pouring forth his griefs, but 
this time to a French Deputy. M. Du- 
clere complains that the constitution of the 
Republican Government in France must 
be given up unless voluntary discipline is 
promptly established in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and he even goes the length of 
adding that the country must perish if 
union and conciliation are not displayed by 
the Deputies. We are afraid that a 
Chamber which proved untractable in the 
hands of M. Gambetta and M. de Frey- 
cinet is hardly likely to afford a disci- 
plined majority to the present President 
of the Council. But the letter is of some 
interest, because it brings once more be- 
fore us the difficulties to be encountered 
by all French Ministries under existing 
conditions. M. Duclerc’s assertions, how- 
ever, appear rather hardy. The Republic 
is not about to fall, and France is in no 
danger of perishing; though undoubtedly 
it is of serious disadvantage to a country 
like France that she cannot form a 
stable Government, and, more particularly, 
that her greatest statesmen are practically 
excluded from the conduct of affairs by 
petty jealousies and unworthy envy. The 
present system of election would seem to 
have been tried long enough now to show 
that the tendency of every Chamber chosen 
under it to split up into fractions and spend 
its strength in internal dissensions is 
irresistible. To form a really stable Go- 
vernment with a Minister at its head who 
would command the confidence of France, 
it would appear therefore that there must 
be a reform of the mode of election. Local 
interests must be subordinated to national, 
and petty and personal questions must be 
relegated to their proper sphere. Even in 
Italy, where Parliamentary Government 
works more easily than in France, it has 
been found necessary to substitute scrutin 
de liste for scrulin d'arrondissement, and 
the experience of the present Chamber of 
Deputies in France would seem to say that 
ihe Republic must follow M. Gambetta’s 
lead and quickly adopt the same reform.— 
Daily News. 
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INDIA AND THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGN, 


The telegraphic news of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s brilliant victory (writes the Calcutta cor- 
respondent of the Times) has formed a topic 
of intense interest and profound congratula- 
tion in India. This feeling has been accen- 
tuated by the news that the Indian troops 
formed an important factor in the achievement 
of the victory, and by their subsequent splen- 
did forced marches, proved immediately in- 
strumental in securing the final result of the 
capture of Tel-el-Kebir, before the beaten sol- 
diery had an opportunity of rallying after their 
defeat, or of reorganising fresh assistance. It 
will be difficult to measure adequately the poli- 


tical effect in India of this military success. | 


The grand spectacle of England putting forth 
her strength, and, in coeoperation with Indian 
troops, crushing out so rapidly and decisively 
this formidable revolt, can hardly fail to appeal 
strongly to the native mind, and to re-establish 
on a firm basis the valuable conviction, which 
latterly had become considerably weakened, 
of the indestructible power of the British rule. 
In illustration of this I may mention an inci- 
dent connected with Salem, the seat of the 
recent Hindoo and Mahomedan riots. <A cor- 
respondent at Salem, commenting on the 
treasonable feeling prevailing there among 
the Hindoos, writes as follows :—‘t Only 
this morning I asked a_ well-dressed 
Hindoo my way to the European 
Cemetery. Pointing out the direction, he 
remarked in very fair English, ‘ That 
plot will very soon be full. ‘Why? 
1 naturally inquired. He replied, ‘ You 
don't think the Hindoos capable of rising. 
When we do make up our minds you will 
find that we can sweep you ofi our country 
like dust.’” No political cause would have 
so rapid a tendency to excite active disaffec- 
tion in India as a firm belief that our military 
prestige was on the wane. Itis a wise poliey 
to enlist the sympathies of the Indian people 
in the military successes of England by caus- 
ing native troops actively to participate in the 
dangers and glories of Imperial wars. It 
must be remembered that in India England 
possesses a magnificent recruiting ground, 
the only practical measure of its limits being 
the pecuniary resources of the mother coun- 
try; but in order fitly to utilise this splendid 
reserve of military strength, it is indis- 
pensable that the whole military system in 
India should be reorganised, and its capabili- 
fies for rapid expansion in time of war 
established on modern and scientific prin- 
ciples. Its existing machinery for recruiting 
in time of war and emergency is essentially 
clumsy, and in case of a protracted campaign, 
must inevitably break down, Under a scien- 
tific military system, capabie of expansion in 
war time, there would be no difficulty in 
establishing in India a reserve army which, 
numerically at all events, could easily com- 
pas with the largest armies of the European 
owers. Itis in this direction that army re- 
form is most urgentiy and imperatively de- 
manded. Tho Government have determined 
to borrow two and a half crores of rupees at 
4 per cent. to meet the cost of the Indian con- 
tingent. Tenders will he received up till 
noon on October 13. Instalments will be 
payable, one-third on or before November 13, 
one-third on or before December 11, one 
third on or before December 28. A notifica- 
tion, giving full particulars, will be published 
at Calcutia, Madras, Bombay, and Simla on 
September 36, 
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DISGRACEFUL Scene in a Cuurcu. — St. 
Jude’s Church, Liverpool, was on Sunday 
morning the scene of a most disorderiy inter- 
ruption. A handbill, headed “God save 
Protestantism,” and containing ten points 
which expressed the dissenting views of cer- 
tain parishioners in reference to the alleged 
ritualistic services, has been circulated during 
the week. Hence a large party congregated 
in the nave near the door, who evidently 
were not present for devotional purposes. 
After the sermon, when the Rey. E. Fitzroy 
and the surpliced choir procecded down the 
centre aisle, an attack was made upon Mr, 
Fitzroy, and the choir were actually sur- 
rounded by the mob. The rev. gentleman 
found a place of refuge in one of the pews, 
ladies fainted, and cries of ‘‘ Shame” were 
general, At last the incumbent and choir 
reached the vestry amid a scene of great ex- 
citement. The clergyman’s assailant was not 
identified, and only one arrest made for 
brawling, 


EGYPT. 


SURRENDER OF REBEL TROOPS. 


The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Standard telegraphed on Monday night :— 


Kafr-Dowar has to-day been again the scene 
of wholesale surrender of rebel troops. From 
ten this morning until late this afternoon 
bodies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
regular and irregular, continued, at short in- 
tervals, to pour in from Aboukir. They are 
treated in exactly the same manner as those 
who came in from beyond Mareotis yesterday, 
marching between lines of British troops, the 
officers surrendering their swords, and the 
men giving up their arms. Between five and 
six thousand men came in to-day, and there 
are many more still to come. The oflicers say 
that at least six thousand more will surrender 
to-morrow. It is clear that Arabi’s forces 
were greatly under-estimated. The whole of 
the army garrisoning the main works escaped, 
but as six thousand came in yesterday, as 
many to-day, and the same number are to 
surrender to-morrow, this givesa total of 18,000, 
irrespective of the main force and of those 
belonging to the Aboukir and Mareotis 
corps, who have gone straight home. We 
hear that the Aboukir garrison was eleven 
thousand. Among the prisoners who have 
come in to-day is the officer who commanded 
the cavalry at Mandara, with whom our 
mounted infantry had such frequent skir- 
mishes. He told Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien 
that his force lost five killed and twelve 
wounded, which, considering that we had no 
casualties whatever on our side, shows that 
both the marksmanship and handling of our 
little corps were exceedingly good. A melan- 
choly incident occurred to-day in the camp of 
Kafr-Dowar. A private of the 49th, who kad 
been for some time ailing, committed suicide 
by blowing out his brains with his rifle. 
Major FitzGeorge arrived to-day from Cairo, 
carrying despatches from Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to the Khedive. He was escorted by two 
companies of the Guards. The Minotaur, 
Achilles, and Sultan received orders last night 
to proceed to Damietta, but at the last mo- 
ment their departure was countermanded, 
Abdellal Pacha is still holding out there. The 
reports current as to the burning and pillag- 
ing of Mansourah by the negro regiments are 
still without official confirmation. Should 
the news be true, the loss to Euros 
peans will be enormous, as Mansou- 
rah is one of the chief inland centres 
of trade, having large stores and 
warehouses. Several men-of-war go down 
to-night to Aboukir, and the Marines will 
land at daybreak and take possession of the 
forts. M. de Vorges, the French Consul 
General, has been summoned to Paris. He 
will be replaced by M. Raindre, who is ex- 
yected here in a few days from France. M. 
Raindre has before been in Egypt in a di- 
plomatic capacity. Blum Pacha, with some 
officials belonging to the Ministry of Finance, 
left for Cairo this evening. I hear that de- 
tachments of British troops have been posted 
at all the railway stations between this and 
Cairo. The Khedive has sanctioned a decree 
disbanding the Egyptian army, and ordering 
that officers of all grades shall be tried by 
court-martial. The regular supply of water 
to Alexandria will, I understand, commence 
to-morrow. All sorts of rumours with re- 
ference to Arabi Pacha are in circulation 
among the native population, That which is 
generally credited is to the effect that Arabi 
surrendered by order of the Sultan, Queen 
Victoria having solicited the Sultan to use his 
influence with the rebel general. It is re- 
ported that the British Government wish to 
deal leniently with the rebels. The general 
opinion among Europeans here is that, 
while the minor offenders may well be par- 
doned, it will be absolutely necessary for the 
sake of the future peace and order of the 
country to make an example of the leaders, 


One of the Times correspondents in 
Egypt, telegraphing from Zagazig on Sun- 
day, says :— 

The camp at Tel-el-Kebir was yesterday 
morning, when [I left, still tenanted by the 
same force that had been lying there since 
the Guards left for Cairo. The work of de- 
stroying ammunition has been actively carried 
on, and still much remains to be destroyed. 
Thousands of boxes of Remington rifle 
cartridges, shells, and fuzes are lying about. 
As we came along in the train we could sce 
scores of natives making across the desert for 
their homes. They had been mostly pressed 
into the service for the construction of fortifi- 
cations, and they carried shovels and pick- 
axes. We came soon on the cultivated land, 
and the change was indeed refreshing, and a 
great relief from the glare and heat of the 
burning desert. On all sides green fields of 
maize or dhouna and cotton formed a pleasing 
contrast. The cotton does not appear to 
have suffered much from want of irrigation, 
though here and there a field seemed stunied 
and had a yellowish tinge. The maize with- 
oui exception looked very fine, the stalks in 
some fields being eight feet high, 

From what I havo Icarnt from the land pro- 
prictors, there is likely to be rather a short 
cotton crop, but this is owing more to the at- 
tacks of worms, caused by fogs two months 
ago, than the actual want of water. The 
whole of the Delta depends now entirely on a 
suflicient supply of water by pumping engines, 
When the coal depots were all seized by 
Arabi, wood fuel was used as a substitute, 
and in no case can Į hear that the land has 
suifered from deficient irrigation. A general 
fecling of satisfaction prevails amongst 
the natives at the conclusion of hostili- 
tios, Many who had taken refuge in the 
interior, to escape conscription, now come 
forward with confidence, and here in the 
town they mix among our soldiers with- 
out fear, glad to earn money by selling fruit 
and provisions to them. Yesterday afternoon 
the Mudir Ahmed Bey calied on General Mac- 
pherson, who has taken up his hoad-quarters 
at the house of Mr. Felice, the British Vice- 
Consul here. A detachment of the Beloochce 
Regiment was drawn up outside the house, 
and an open space was kept. About 
500 turbaned natives crowded outside to hear 
the palaver. Presently General Macpherson 
and the Mudir came out, and the former 
publicly informed the Mudir and 
other ` native officials present that the 
English had come as friends, Egypt had be- 
fore always beon friendly towards England, 
and he hoped this would continue. Further, 
he assured the people that they had nothing 
to fear and could go about their daily work 
in safety; at the same time, any complaint 
gould be made at Headquarters, where it 
would be carefully looked into. The assem- 
bly was then dispersed, and a party of natives 
paraded the streets of the town with tomtoms 
and music. 

One thing is certain: all are quite weary 
af warfare and its attendant drawbacks, and 
are only too glad to sce an end of them. The 
country will quickly settle down to its nor- 
mal state, and even now travellers may go 
through the country without fear of being 
molested. The Khedive yesterday sent a 
despatch commanding that all respect and 
honour should be paid to the British troops, 
who had come as friends and could be 
trusted, and also urging all to return to their 
work without fear. Ghouri, the Suez station- 
master, a warm partisan of Arabi, was made 
prisoner there yesterday. He it was who 
took off the last trains fram Suez, He isa 
native af Madras; consequently great indig- 
nation is felt at his taking pe against his 
own fellow-subjects. Ali Fehmi and Reshid 
Pachas were both wounded in the engage- 
ment of the Sth inst., when the enemy ad- 
yanced and were driven back on their lines. 
The rise of the Nile falls short of last year’s. 


.stay the Royal party drove back 
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MILITARY CRITICISM ON THE 
CAPTURE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


The Army and Navy Gazeite says :—The 
war is practically at an end, having been 
brought to a close within two months and 
four days from the date of the bombardment 
of Alexandria. Never was a campaign more 
brilliant, more completely successful, and 
more creditable both to the commander and 
his army. The war looks more like a game 
of Kreigspiel than a grim reality, so careful 
and precise were Sir Garnet's calculations 
and plans, so thoroughly and pocong did 
he carry out the designs which he matured 
even before he left England. He was correct 
almost to a day as to the date on which the 
campaign would be over. Not only has he 
finished thə war triumphantly, but he has left 
no loose threads to be taken up. He has not 
merely defeated the insurgents, but he has, so 
to speak, burnt up the insurrection, leaving 
no pestiferous and harassing dregs behind. 
His strategy and tactics have been able and 
masterly. Instead of—as an ordinary general 
would have done—trying an advance from 
Alexandria, after previously capturing the 
Aboukir Forts and Kafr-Dowar, he amused 
the enemy in front of Alexandria, and then, 
deceiving every one, including his own 
generals, he, by an admirable series of . com- 
binations, in concert with the navy, seized 
the Canal, and transferred his base to Ismailia. 
When there, instead of a rapid, showy dash 
into the heart of the country, which might 
have succeeded, but would have involved 
great risk, much loss of life, and would have 
won him only a first victory, to be followed 
by a prolonged campaign, he decided to wait 
until be had matured all his arrangements for 
one crushing blow which should end the 
business. As to his placing General Graham 
in advance at Kassassin, it seemed to 
some critics that he was rashly and without 
reason exposing his advanced guard to be 
crushed by superior numbers. Le, however, 
had taken the measure of both his own troops 
and of the enemy, and knew he could safely 
venture to occupy Kassassin, a step necessary 
for preventing further interference with the 
water supply and railway. As to the tactics 
he displayed at Tel-el-Kebir they were excel- 
lent. tn attacking an entrenched enemy, the 
great pointisto bring the assailants up ascloseas 
possible to the works before the enemy discover 
them. It was suggested that to secure this 
advantage and to avoid the heat of the day he 
should make a night attack. To cxecute an 
attack on a front of several miles, by divi- 
sions which must, more or less, act indepen- 
dently, though simultaneously, is a task not 
easily accomplished by the best troops in the 
night. Sir Garnet, well aware of these facts, 
followed the time-honoured practice of bring- 
ing up his forces within striking distance 
under cover of the darkness, but he did not 
actually deliver his blow till dawn. The 
plan of action by which he held in check the 
enemy’s centre with a mass of artillery, while 
he delivered on both flanks, and utilised his 
cavalry and his artillery to threaten the ex- 
treme left of the Egyptians, with a view to 
complete the work of the field batteries and 
infantry, was eminently judicious. His ad- 
vice that the men should, following the tra- 
ditions of the past and their own instincts, 
trust to the cold steel, must be rather 
unpalatable to the new school. Members of 
the latter are never tired of telling us that the 
bayonet is an obsolete weapon, and one dis- 
tinguished military critic tries in vain to re- 
concile the current theory with Sir Garnet’s 
bold departure from it. It has been proved 
that for ten generals who can win a victory, 
but one is capable of following it up with 
energy and reaping the full fruits of success, 
Sir Garnet has shown that he is capable of 
preparing, achieving, and profiting by vic- 
tory, and he will henceforth be regarded as 
standing in the first rank of modern com- 
manders. While praising the leader, we 
must not omit the due meed of applause to 
those whom he led. He has been ably se- 
conded by all his lieutenants, and it is with 
infinite gratification that we learn that the 
Duke of Connaught proved himself worthy of 
the corps d'élite which he commanded, All 
ranks, indeed, vied with each other in cour- 
age and devotion, the i8th and the High- 
landers especially attracting attention by their 
dash and determination. It is, however, ab- 
surd to point to this campaign, so creditable 
to the British army, as having justified the 
assertions of military doctrinaires of the 
Cardwell school, that young are as good as 
old soldiers ; that boys are in war the equals 
of men. The gexcellence of the troops was 
due to the fact that they were largely leavened 
by old soldiers from the Reserve, and con- 
tained many men who were familiar with bat- 
tlefields. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, states the United Ser- 
vice Gazette, ** has achieved a brilliant and 
glorious success—one surpassing the most 
sanguine expectations even of those ardent 
admirers who believe in his military genius 
and power of grasping the situation. It will 
occur to all students of military history that a 
great similarity exists between the events in 
the Egyptian expedition and those of the 
Ashantee War. It has recently become 
fashionable in the circle of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s detractors to underrate the latter 
campaign as having been of little importance 
itself, and undertaken without due cause. As 
to the first objection, it is hardly necessary 
seriously to combat so ezroneous an opinion. 
To have prepared everything so carefully as 
eventually to succeed with comparatively 
little difliculty and with a minimum cost of 
life, though it may not gratify the furious 
sensationalism of the vulgar, is nevertheless a 
mark of gencralship of the highest arder, and 
those only will deny the merit who are too 
ignorant or too prejudiced to appreciate the 
facts. What was done on a small scale at 
Caamassie has been effected on a large one at 
Tel-cl-Kebir. The modus operandi in each 
case was the same. A carefully elaborated 
plan; a thorough mastery af detail; means 
converging toa common end; one blow struck, 
and that a decisive ane, achieving the object 
aimed at. Both Sir Garnet’s campaigns have 
been simply Kriegspiel in action, and it may 
be doubted whether in all the annals of war- 
fare such a maximum of gain was ever 
effected with such a minimum of loss as at 
Tel-el-Kebir. While the brave troops undor 
his command have exceeded the expectations 
that had been formed of their enthusiasm and 
prowess, tha Commander-in-Chief has more 
than justified the high opinion the world has 
for so long entertained of his military 
abilities, j 
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COURT AND FASHIQNABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL Castie, Monpay, 


Divine service was conducted at the Castle 
yesterday morning by the Rev. A. Campbell, 
of Crathie, The Queen, the Royal Family 
and the Royal Household were present. The 
Queen and Royal Family received this morn- 
ing with deep grief the news of the doath of 
Dean of Windsor, after a short illness. The 
loss to the Queen, to whom the dean had 
been a devoted, valuable, and dear friend, as 
well as a wise counsellor, is irreparable. He 
had been for 33 years domestic chaplain to 
her Majesty, and for 28 years Dean of Wind- 
sor. His loss will also be deeply felt by the 
Royal Family, and by the whole of the 
Queen's Househald, by whom he was much 
beloved, 


The Prince of Wales had a deer drive on 
Monday afternoon in the Rye Forest of Birk- 
hall, his Royal Highness being accompanied 
hy the King of the Hellenes, Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George, Colonel Teesdale 
and Mr. M‘Kenzie of Kintail, Hor Majesty. 
Pringess Beatrice, the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany, and the Duchess of Connaught ar- 
tived at the Castle from Balmoral during the 
afternoon, and visited the Princess of Wales 
and the Queen of the Hellenes, After.a short 


to Balmoral, 


and the Princess of Wales and the Queen of 
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the Hellenes drove out and joined the shoot- 
ing party at lunch in the deer forest. The 
“Sh He was beautifully fine. 

Earl Granville came to town on Monday 
evening from Windsor Castle. 

The condition of Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., 
was more satisfactory on Monday night. The 
hon. gentleman had gained a little strength 
during the day. 

Mr. E. P. Shirley, of Ettington Park and 
Lough Fea, who formerly represented South 
Warwickshire in the Conservative interest, 
is now lying dangerously ill at his Warwick- 
shire seat. On Saturday, whilst dressing for 
dinner, Mr. Shirley was seized with apoplexy. 
Dr. Kingsley, the family physician, was im- 
mediately summoned, but Mr. Shirley’s con- 
dition was last night reported to be extremely 
critical. 

Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., lately M.P. 
for the Haddington Burghs, who only re- 
signed his seat, owing to ill-health, a few 
weeks since, died on Monday morning at his 
residence, Inveresk Lodge, Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh, at the comparatively early 
age of 46. The deceased baronet was the 
eldest surviving son of the late Sir John 
Wedderburn, Bart., by Henrietta Louise, 
daughter of Mr. W. Milburn, and was born 
on December 20, 1835. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1858, 
being placed in the Senior Optime list, and 
three years later he was called to the Scottish 
bar. Sir David, who succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy in 1862, was in the commission 
of the peace for the county of Midlothian, 
and a captain in the 3d Battalion of the 
Gloucestershire Regiment since 1870. He 
was elected M.P. for South Ayrshire in the 
Liberal interest at the general election in 
1868, and represented that division of the 
county till 1874, when he failed to obtain re- 
election. He was, however returned for the 
Haddington Burghs at a bye-election in 
February 1879, and was again returned at the 
general election of 1880 by a large majority 
over the Conservative candidate, Captain 
Houstoun. The deceased baronet never hav- 
ing married, the title now~ passes to his 
brother, Mr. William Wedderburn, who was 
born in 1838, and is now a judge of the first 
grade at Ahmedauggar. He married in 1878 
Mary Blanche, daughter of Mr. Henry William 
Hoskyns, of North Perrott Manor, Crewkerne. 
The family of Wedderburn was formerly at- 
tached to the fortunes of the Stuart family, 
and the fifth baronet of the 1704 creation 
served as a volunteer at the battle of Cul- 
loden, when he was taken prisoner, He was 
executed on Kennington-common in Novem- 
ber, 1746, and his estate was fortified. His 
descendants, however, continued to assume 
the title until it was reconferred in 1803, with 
special remainder to the heirs male of the 
fuurth baronet of the original creation. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Doctor’s report on Monday mornine 
was to the effect that there was no material 
change in the Archbishop’s general condition 
although it was scarcely so satisfactory. The 
cough was much hetter, and the rusty expec- 
toration had again ceased. The purport of 
the bulletin was telegraphed to the Queen. 
Dr. Carpenter called at Addington on Monday 
evening, and reported about ten o’clock that 
the condition of the Archbishop was satisfac- 
tory. The temperature was scarcely more 
than normal, but the pulse was stil] quiet. 
Dr. Carpenter remained with his Grace during 
the night. j 
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LONDON BRIDGES. 


It is characteristic of the clumsy methods of 
local government in London that at the same 
moment the two extreme ends of the metro- 
polis should be clamorous on the subject of 
communication across the river. The com- 
plaint of Hammersmith and the complaint of 
the districts east of London Bridge are in- 
deed not quite similar. The West-end com- 
plaint is that a bridge is going to be tempo- 
rarily taken away from them with inadequate 
poreo for crossing the river while a new 

ridge is being built; the East-end outcry is 
because na proper means cf crossing the 
river exists at all. The figures which have 
been recently published as to the traffic 
across Hammersmith Bridge certainly seem 
to show that the proposed ferry ‘service 
during the time of rebuilding is any- 
thing but adequate. It appears that 

putting extraordinary occasions aside, an 
average of about six thousand foot 
passengers, and more than a thousand vehi- 

cles, crossed the bridge daily last week, be- 
tween sunrise and evening. The ferry 
accommodation promised would provide for 
rather less than two thousand foot-passen- ` 
gers and for no vehicles at all. This cannot 
be said to be a liberal provision. Moreover 

although the river at Hammersmith is not 
extraordinarily wide, crossing it in small 
ferry-boats (for the contractors are only re- 
quired to provide for batches of twelve pas- 
sengers at a time) will not be pleasant for 
nervous people in bad weather, especially 
when there is fog above and broken ice be- 
low. As this primitive mode of communi- 
cation is to go on for two years, it is not 
surprising the that Hammersmith people, and 
still more the unfortunate outcasts wha 

dwell on the southern side, should þe 
loud in their complaints. It is good to 
have a new bridge for an old one, es- 
pecially for an old one in the condition in 
which Hammersmith Suspension Bridge has 
been for years. But two years of ferry-boats, 
and ferry-boats of the least convenient and 
scientific character, is a heavy price to pay 
for the exchange. The grievances of Hem- 
mersmith are, however, small in cora A 
with those of the Tower Hamlets and of the 
districts which lie over against them. Below 
London Bridge, with the practically insignifi- 
cant exceptions of the Tower Subway and the 
Tunnel, now used by the East London Rail- 
way Company, there is no way of 
getting across the river except by boat 
‘or years there has been a ‘popular 
demand for the construction of some means 
of communication, not m°rely to increase 
the convenience of the dwellers on the banks 
but to relieve the intolerable congestion of 
the London Bridge traffic. There are. of 
course, three ways of providing such a com- 
munication—by bridge, by a large steam 
ferry able to take heavy vehicles, and bv 
tunnel or subway. Each of these has had ifs 
partisans, and the discussion has been com- 
plicated by at the least the usual number of 
oross purposes and private underhand in- 
terests, At one time we are told to pity the 
poor ferrymen who actually give “ ‘casts 
across, at another to compensate the poor 
wharfinger whose business would be affected 
by a bridge. Of the three methods that of a 
corey or ferries is certainly the worst.—Daily 
News. 
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A Cuneese Jumpo.—There was consider- 
able excitement in Hongkew, says the Celes- 
tial Empire, when it became known that 
another attempt would be made. to put the 
local ‘‘ Jumbo” on board a boat to be taken to 
Soochow. The elephant walked to Hongkew 
quietly enough, but no amount of persuasion 
would induce him to enter the Old Dock pre= 
mises, from which he was to be shipped. He 
was coaxed and prodded by turns, but he 
would not budge. “Jumbo” was exceed- 
ingly alarmed and rent the air with piercine 
screams, to the edification of some hundreds 
of Chinese who were looking on. As a last 
resource the keeper, an Annamese, tied his 
feet together, and then the services of the 
crew of the Electra were asked. The sailors 
fixed a strap round ‘“ Jumbo,” and with the 
aid of a davit and fall used in catting the 
anchor they raised him off his feet and 
lowered him into the boat which was waitin 
to receive him. This was easily accomplished” 
and “ Jumbo,” once in the boat, was quiet, 
and the ropes which bound his feet were cut 
so that he could stand and Steady himself, 
The boat then left for Soochow, ~ a 
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THE END OF THE WAR. 


The news that Damietta has surren- 
dered signifies the formal completion of 
the campaign in Egypt. Virtually, no 
doubt, Sir Garnet Wolseley accomplished 
his task by the capture of Tel-el-Kebir and 
the entry into Cairo. But Abdellal, with 
his six thousand black troops, threatened 
till Tuesday to give some further trouble to 
a portion of our victorious army. The re- 
sistance could scarcely, indeed, have been 
serious, but it is none the less satisfactory 
that bloodshed which would have been 
wholly unnecessary has been averted by 
the timely submission of a prudent and 
even courtly insurgent. It appears that 
Abdellal, who was second only to Arabi 
in the ranks of the military party, is now 
able and willing to state that he never in- 
tended to disobey the authority of the 
Khedive. It is useless, and indeed ab- 
surd, to scrutinise seriously the truth 
of this remarkable announcement. 
Now that Damietta has been given 
up, we need not be extreme to mark the 
nature of the process which has led toa 
convenient aud opportune decision. 
Whatever may be thought of the original 
claims and early conduct of Arabi’s parti- 
sans, a dogged persistence in clinging to a 
defeated cause cannot fairly be charged 
against most of them. Their principles, 
like those of the famous politician, can be 
altered ifthey are not found agreeable, It has 
all been, according to these pliant and 
plausible Pachas, a deplorable mistake. 
The Khedive aad the most faithful of his 
servants have unfortunately found them- 
selves, owing to some inexplicable mis- 
understanding, arrayed in opposite camps. 
Hostilities were actually carried on for 
many weeks under the influence of this 
deplorable error. Abdellal himself has 
been living in ignorance of what was going 
on around him, and has asked that an 
officer may be sent to afford him the latest 
intelligence. Nothing could have been 
further from hisintention than to treat with 
anything like disrespect the commands ofhis 
lawful ruler. If Tewfik were satisfied with 
the homage of the lips, he might now re- 
gard himself as governing, without a rival 
and without a remonstrance, the whole of 
his nominal dominions. The Khedive, of 
course, knows better. He is well aware 
that these rather abject protestations of 
loyalty mean no more, in the mouths of 
such heroes as Abdellal, than an acknow- 
ledgment of the high place which a 
familiar proverb has assigned to discretion. 
The surrender of Damietta is the better 
partof a valour which recognises the hope- 
lessness of resistance to overwhelming 
force. Nevertheless there are not want- 
ing signs that the real as well as the ap- 
parent pacification of Egypt is nearer and 
more attainable than is generally assumed. 
That Arabi attracted to himself at the out- 
set a considerable amount of support is 
unquestionably true. He raised the cry 
of Egypt for the Egyptians, and of 
Islam against Christendom. He there- 
by excited a certain amount of fanati- 
cism which we are not at all entitled to 
despise, and a considerable degree of 
patriotic excitement which it is impossible 
not to respect. Hard-headed and un- 
sympathetic observers of the manner in 
which the Control was worked have de- 
elared it to be their conviction that much 
internal administration was in the hands 
of foreigners which might with perfect 
safety have been entrusted to natives. If 
Arabi had been successful, he might be 
now receiving the enthusiastic devotion 
of many who are, as a matter of fact, 
cursing his name and reviling his deeds. 
But we must take things as we find them, 
and the victory of Tel-el-Kebir has pro- 
duced an impression which it would, be 
difficult to overrate. Although the change 
in the manifestations of popular senti- 
ment has been ludicrously abrupt, there is 
no reason to suspect the reality of the 
neversal, as distinguished from the sin- 
cerity of the feeling. So long as Tewfik 
has the power of enforcing obedience to 
his orders, he will be obeyed with promp- 
titude, though he may not be loved with 
fervour.—Daily News. 
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CHINESE LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


The question of the introduction of 
Chinese labour into England is naturally 
attracting some attention. The Sand Lot 
orators of San Francisco who have suc- 
ceeded in impressing their views on the 
trading politicians who bid for the Irish 
vote, and to pander to it have passed the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, will doubtless have 
a gruesome account to give. The Cali- 
fornian householder and manufacturer, and 
the engineers of the great railways which 
span the Continent, give, however, an en- 
tirely different version of the matter. They 
declare, when the Irish ‘‘ help” is not 
Jistening, that without the Chinese, family 
life in the Golden State would be scarcely 
possible. The Chinese, as the cooks, the 
house-maids, the laundrymen, the chamber 
-waiters in the hotel, the men of all work 
jn small households, the nursery attendants 
on hundreds of little charges, are in all 
these relations faithful, sober, silent, effi- 
cient; respectful, cleanly, and even affec- 
‘tionate, qualities in which the American 
4‘ hired girl,” the slatternly Dutch gretchen, 
or the impudent Milesian, are lamentably 
deficient. The men who built the Union 
Pacific Road,and are at present constructing 
the line across Canada, know well that 
' without the industrious ‘“‘ horde ” of Sinetic 
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ants they could never have either begun 
or completed their tasks, and they will be 
the first to acknowledge that Chinese la- 
bour is not cheap, except in so far as it is 
good, steady, and peaceable. If the Con- 
ference at the Palace Chambers is to be 
swayed by the contradictory statements of 
the Californians, Australians, and British 
Columbians present, it will have some 
difficulty in arriving at any positive con- 
clusion. It may, however, be possible 
that the members of the Conference re- 
quire no enlightenment, and have resolved 
beforehand that, though it is quite right 
that the British labourer should be per- 
mitted to seek his fortune in China or any 
other country, it is in the highest degree 
improper that the Chinaman should be 
permitted the like privilege. The classes 
who lead the crusades against the Chinese 
in America and Australia are chiefly the 
Irish labourers, who find that, so long as 
the employers can rely upon a brigade of 
steady Chinese, they cannot strike at their 
own pleasure, dislocate every industry, 
half ruin the country at critical moments, 
and raise wages to a stage so exorbitant 
as to render public works and pri- 
vate enterprises impossible. To these 
people, of course, there are plenty of vote- 
seekers to pander, but the vast proportion 
of middle-class families and quiet house- 
holds throughout the country neither share 
in the maledictions against the Chinese, 
nor approve of the penal law against 
them. The Chinese, it is proved by the 
Police returns, are, in proportion to their 
number, more law-abiding than the whites, 
who picture them as the incarnation of 
crime, while Dr. Tollond, of San Fran- 
ciso, only recently reported that there was 
a marked absence of disease of any de- 
scription among the Mongol colony in tha‘ 
city. Paragons of morality they unques- 
tionably are not. The opium smoker and 
the gambler comes in the same vessel with 
the hardworking coolie, the dignified 
merchant who dispenses so sumptuous a 
hospitality to the distinguished foreigner, 
or the skilled artisan and imperturbable 
physician, whose services even the Ame- 
ricans find it useful to put into requisi- 
tion. If the Chinese immigrants were 
dirty and notoriously vicious, as they have 
been represented to be, they would find 
a difficulty in obtaining employment. But 
the fact of their services being eagerly 
sought for in domestic circles, as well as 
in commercial houses, proves that at worst 
they are as good as the poorer class of 
whites.—Standard. 
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AUSTRIA AND TRIESTE. 

Monarchs, and even viceroys, on a 
State progress through their dominions 
are tolerably sure of a welcome which 
may be absolutely genuine or half ficti- 
tious. The Emperor Francis Joseph has 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
loyalty displayed towards him and his 
family at Trieste :— 

No solid hold was ever gained at Trieste 
by the Italia Irredenta movement. Trieste is 
only partially Italian in any sense of the term. 
The present festival shows how ancient is its 
connection with the Austrian empire. So far 
as its citizens are Italians by race they are 
endowed with enough of the prudent Italian 
temperament to be conscious of the advan- 
tages they derive from their existing associa- 
tions. Trieste as an Italian port would have 
to fight for its commerce with Venice and 
Brindisi and Ancona. As Austrian it can 
count on a practical monopoly of the trade of 
the Austrian empire. As Austrian it ap- 
propriates much of the southern and eastern 
trade of the mighty German ally and 
neighbour of Austria. Through these aids 
it has risen to a position of high mercan- 
tile prosperity. There is every ground for 
expectation that a maintenance of actual 
volitical relations will improve its prospects. 

Vere Austria an ordinary monarchy, its 
sovereign ought to be well received by a city 
situated as is Trieste. Austria being what it 
is, its Emperor is entitled to be an excep- 
tionally honoured guest. In the Austrian 
monarchy the sovereign occupies a position 
unique among European royalties. His 
throne is more than an expression of the 
national will; it is the link and corner-stone 
of national unity and life. Hungary may 
claim to be in many respects a separate 
nationality. For the Austrian populations 
generally the security for their rank among 
leading European States is that they are all 
subjects of Francis Joseph. The recent at- 
tempt of a few crazy and depraved political 
bigots to mar the historical jubilee of Trieste 
simply served to stimulate the memory of the 
benefits the town has enjoyed from the House 
of Hapsburg. An apparent conspiracy of 
other fanatics to renew the murderous design 
will have kindled the goodwill of Trieste to 
enthusiasm for the gallant prince whom mis- 
fortunes cannot sour, and no bugbears of 
plotters can frighten from the discharge of his 
public duties.—Times. 


—e 


THE CONSPIRACY AT TRIESTE. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Stan- 
dard telegraphed on Tuesday nighte:— 

In reference to the recent arrest at Ronchi 

I learn that a few days before the Emperor’s 
arrival at Trieste the authorities of that cily 
were privately informed that several emissa- 
ries of the Irredentist Party had crossed the 
Italian frontier, and that a plan had been 
arranged for disturbing the Trieste festivities. 
The police of that port, as well as the gen- 
darmes, were Roy ah onl at once set on the 
watch, and numerous patrols were placed on 
the roads upon the Italian borders. A few 
hours before one of these patrols entered 
Ronchi a small Italian caretta, with two occu- 
pants, arrived at an inn in that place, The 
two men alighted and immediately retired to 
their room, whither they were noticed carry- 
ing their small portmanteau with great cau- 
tion. The demeanour of the two travellers, 
who shut themselves up in their apartment, 
was so strange as to arouse the suspicions of 
the host, who lost no time in communicating 
his ideas to the gendarmes then in the village. 
The gendarmes at once proceeded to the room 
occupied by the strangers, who, however, 
obstinately refused to open the door. In the 
end the officers of the law had to employ force 
in breaking it open and effecting an entrance. 
Scarcely had the suspects seen the gendarmes 
when, without a word, one of them fired a 
revolver at an officer, whose hand was pene- 
trated by the bullet. While the gendarme 
was endeavouring to secure one of the stran- 
gers, the other jumped from the window into 
the garden and escaped. The inmates of the 
inn assisted in binding the arrested man, and 
thereupon an examination was made of the 
small trunk. The result was the finding of 
two Orsini bombs, exactly of the same manu- 
facture as those thrown on the 2d of August 
on the Trieste Corso. The portmanteau also 
contained a large bottle of nitro-glycerine, and 
many capsules for exploding bombs. The 
offender was now handcuffed, and taken to 
Trieste under strict escort. 

At the examination he at first refused to 
give any particulars as to himself, but after- 
wards acknowledged that his name was 
Michael Oberdank, a native of Trieste. He 
had deserted from an Austrian regiment three 
years ago, and had since been roving about 
Italy, supported by the Irredentists. Ac- 
cording to another version he is an 
Italian named -Rossi, from Udine, a town 
which for many years has been the head- 
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quarters of the Irredentists and mem- 
bers of the Party of the Italian Republic. 
During the second hearing before the 
magistrate the prisoner in an impertinent 
manner openly declared the Orsini bombs his 

roperty, and openly boasted of his criminal 
intentions in regard to theiremployment. An 
altercation now ensued, in the course of which 
the judge remarked that the prisoner con- 
fessed himself in intention a murderer. In 
reply the latter said, ‘‘ I am more a gentleman 
than you, Sir; nor do I fear death.” Upon 
the prisoner being subsequently searched 
several hundred lire were found on him. It 
is certain that he i&tended to bring the bombs 
to Trieste during the night, and his object in 
alighting at Ronchi was only to wait till dark- 
ness came on. The Emperor was informed 
of the affair by Baron Pretis, the Governor of 
the town, immediately upon his arrival. His 
Majesty appeared concerned at the news, 
which, naturally, created great excitement 
among the people of Trieste. The entire 
Imperial Family remained shut up in the 
Castle of Miramar, which no stranger was 
allowed to enter. It is interesting to note 
that the Empress had originally intended 
going to Trieste, and after the August attempt, 
instead of changing her mind, determined to ac- 
company her husband and son, in urder to be 
on the spot in case of danger. The entire 
Vienna press continues to comment on the 
affair, and the wish is generally expressed 
that the Italian Government, which cannot be 
made responsible for Italian Irredentist deeds, 
will nevertheless, through an energetic and 
unequivocal course of action, prove that they 
consider Irredentists as much their enemies 
as does Austria. 

I learn at the last moment that in fact nego- 
tiations are already taking place between the 
Austrian and Italian Governments on the sub- 
ject, and that the search which has been be- 
gun has the help of Italy. The Italian Go- 
vernment has freely rendered all assistance in 
its power, and, at the request of the Trieste 
police authorities, has caused the arrest of 
two suspected persons who had made their 
escape from Trieste to Venice. The accom- 
plice of the prisoner Oberdank, who esca ed 
out of the window at the hotel at Ronchi, has 
already been captured at Comen, near Nabre- 
sina. The Trieste police have now proofs 
that all the three latest attempts were con- 
nected, and that a strong Irredenta organisa- 
tion exists throughout all Italy, its head- 
quarters being in Rome, Naples, Venice, and 
Trieste. The Imperial family has already left 
Trieste for Godollo. lt is reported from 
Trieste that an attempt was made there to 
sink a Lloyd:steamer on which the Emperor 
and Imperial family had been invited to attend 
a great ball in honour of his Majesty’s visit. 
The fact was discovered early enough to pre- 
vent any of the Imperial family responding to 
the invitation. 


—-— oo 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, Turspay. 
The Queen went to Abergeldie yesterday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and the Duchess of Connaught, and visited 
the Queen of the Hellenes and the Princess 
of Wales. Her Majesty drove out in the 
afternoon, accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Connaught and the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany. Princess 
Beatrice went out riding, attended by Miss 
Bauer. Sir Wiliam Vernon Harcourt had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. ki 


Viscount and Viscountess Holmesdale are 
entertaining company at Linton Park, near 
Maidstone. 

Sir Edmund Harrison, C.B., Deputy Clerk 
of the Privy Council, is lying very seriously ill 
at his residence, 114. Harley-street. 

Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., was very much 
better on Tuesday night. The following 
bulletin was issued :—‘t Mr. Hugh Mason has 
progressed favourably during the day, and is 
much stronger than he has been since the 
commencement of his illness.” 

A marriage is arranged, and will take place 
early in November, between Major John 
Ramsay Slade, C. B., Royal Horse Artillery, 
and Miss Janet Little Wood, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late General Robert Blucher Wood, 
C.B., and Lady Constantine, sister to Henry, 
third Earl of Lonsdale. , 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has made 
the following appointments to his household 
staff :—Military private secretary, Major A. 
E. Turner, R.A. ; assistant private secretary, 
Captain W. Lyster Smith, R.A.; aides-de- 
camp, Major A. E. Turner, R.A., Lieut. A. 
Cosmo Little, 5th Lancers, and Lieut. J. D. 
Barfy, R.A.; extra aides-de-camp, Lieut. G. 
Dease, R.E., and Capt. W. H. M‘Laren, 
Royal Dragoons. 

The Prince of Wales has intimated his in- 
tention of being present at the funeral of the 
Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley, Dean 
of Windsor, which will probably take place 
at Strathficldsaye on Saturday or Monday 
next. The Bishop of Oxford will, it is ex- 
pected, read the Burial Service, and the obse- 
quies will be attended by the clergy and choir 
of St. George’s Chapel, the Rev. Canon Gee, 
vicar of Windsor, and many friends of the 
late Dean. Gen. Sir Henry Ponsonby ar- 
rived at Hazlewood on Tuesday with a mes- 
sage of condolence from the Queen at Bal- 
moral to the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, who is 
staying there, and the Duke of Connaught has 
telegraphed a sympathetic message from 
Cairo. The remains of the late Dean will 
not, it is understood, be brought to Windsor, 
but will be conveyed direct from Lord 
Rokeby’s residence to Strathfieldsaye. 


—— 


Mr. Green.—The present position of Mr. 
Green is about as unsatisfactory as can be 
well imagined. Nobody denies, for nobody 
can deny, that his benefice is vacated by ope- 
ration of law, and that he is therefore practi- 
cally purged of the contempt for which he is 
suffering imprisonment : such contempt having 
consisted in a refusal to celebrate divine ser- 
vice in a certain way in a certain church in 
which he has now lost the right of ministra- 
tion altogether, Yet, in spite of this, he can- 
not be set at liberty because his Bishop can- 
not declare his benefice vacant by giving 
notice thereof to the patron; and the Bishop 
cannot make the declaration because his 
chancellor advises him that he cannot act until 
he or his diocesan officers aro officially ine 
formed from the Provincial Court of the ful- 
filment of the statutory conditions under which 
the benefice becomes vacant; and the autho- 
rities of the Provincial Court cannot furnish 
this information because they have not got it 
themselves. Every one concerned is ready 
and even anxious to liberate Mr. Green. His 
Bishop stands at his door; the Bishop’s chan- 
cellor is at his side ready to hand him the key; 
the officers of the Provincial Court look on as 
interested spectators in the background. All 
that is wanted is some one who has official 
cognisance of the fact that Mr. Green is in- 
side; and that some one is not forthcoming. 
Surely the situation is a little ridiculous.— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


A CHESHIRE CHEESE COMPETITION. — The 
first annual Cheese, Butter, and Dairy Utensil 
Exhibition, under theauspices of the Cheshire 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, was held in the 
Linen Hall, Chester, on Tuesday. There were 
123 entries in the cheese and butter classes, 
and in the opinion of the three judges, two of 
whom were strangers, the quality of the 
cheese shown effectually disposes of the con- 
tention that the best Cheshire cheese can be 
affected by American competition, Mr. Siddon, 
of Oxheys, Tarporley, gained the highest 
prize ; and sold the whole of his dairy to a 
local cheese factor at 90s. per cwt. The Duke 
of Westminster's factory at Aldford took the 
first prize in the class open to the competition 
of the United Kingdom, and also took pre- 
mier honours in the class for factory-made 
cheese, 


EGYPT. 


THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Times publishes the following tele-— 


grams from its correspondents in Egypt :— 


Cairo, TUESDAY. 

The Viceroy will arrive on Thursday at 
Cairo, and a squadron of Native cavalry, to 
be selected by General Macpherson, is to 
escort his Highness from Alexandria. It 
seems that a large body of Egyptian infantry, 
with four batteries, probably from Salahieh, 
has appeared at Tantah, and laid down its 
arms to a Highland battalion, which had been 
sent there. The officer commanding at 
Damietta has also surrendered. 

10.20 a.m. 

The first train, taking only railway oflicials, 
left Alexandria yesterday at 7, arriving here 
at.4. At 11 yesterday morning I accompanied 
General Wood to Kafrdawar, whence I wired, 
with difficulty, the surrender of 6,000 Egyp- 
tian troops. General Wood kindly allowed 
me to go by special train to Cairo, which was 
taking back half a company of Guards who 
had come to Alexandria as escort to des- 
patches. The train was delayed till 7 in the 
evening, when I left with Lieut. Mildmay, of 
the Guards. At Damanhour, which we passed 
without stopping, the entire population 
seemed to have turned out with the object of 
cursing Arabi. At Tantah we were at first 
supposed to be the advance guard of the 
Turkish force sent to restore order. Without 
further incident, we arrived at Cairo at 1 this 
morning. All seemed quiet and deserted, and 
I have to thank Blum Pacha, a fellow-passen- 
ger, for his hospitality, which enabled me to 
sleep in his unharmed palace. 

This morning we have received many visi- 
tors, who remained more or less secreted 
here during recent events. If I were to tell 
you all the extraordinary rumours that have 
lately been published in the city the narrative 
would fill your columns. Suffice it to say 
that victories were reported daily, and that 
Sir Beauchamp Scymour, in particular, was 
alternately reported as killed and prisoner. 
On the arrival of Arabi after his defeat, the 
whole population rushed to the station to re- 
ceive the entire British army taken prisoners, 
including the Khedive, Sherif, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and the Duke of Connaught, while 
of Sir Beauchamp Seymour only the head was 
expected; but shortly afterwards soldiers 
came rushing through the streets cursing 
Arabi and proclaiming their defeat. I am 
assured positively that all was arranged to 
burn and pillage the town, when the arrival 
of the English troops suddenly altered mat- 
ters. For a moment, there was a panic 
among the natives, while the Europeans, some 
of whom had been three months shut up in 
their houses, came out and filled the streets. 
Soon, however, all was quiet, and to-day, as I 
drive about with an obsequious coachman, it 
is difficult to believe all that has happened 
since I left here on June 12. In certain 
quarters of the town ridiculous rumours are 
still said to prevail, as that Russia insists on 
Arabi being relea ‘nd is sending an army 
to drive out the L h. A wholesale proof 
of our authority is si.i required. 

Kassassin, Monpay. 

I have just returned from Mansourah vid 
Zagazig, and was fortunate in catching a 
> train from Zagazig hither, thus en- 
abling me to send you this telegram. The 
telegraph office at Zagazig is almost always 
blocked just now by press of work, official 
messages taking the preference. I arrived at 
Mansourah at 11 at night yesterday, being 
five hours on a journey which should take 
only three hours. While daylight lasted, I 
excited much curiosity among the natives, 
who, when the train stopped, stared at me 
through the carriage windows, as if I was the 
first European they had ever seen. I was 
the only European in the train. On arriving 
at my destination, the stationmaster informed 
me that I was the first Englishman he had 
seen since the late exodus began two months 
ago. News of the fall of Tel-el-Kebir had 
indeed reached there two days before, but the 
inhabitants seemed surprised that no British 
troops had yet arrived in the town. 

An incident happened on Friday, ending in 
two loyal inhabitants having their homes 
wrecked. They had received news of Arabi’s 
defeat, and at once proclaimed the fact 
with much rejoicing. A few rebel soldiers 
quartered in the town, hearing of this, 
appeared at once on the scene, used abusive 
and threatening language, denied the fact of 
Arabi’s downfall, and incited the mob to 
wreck the houses of the offenders. Next day the 
news was confirmed, and the Mudir forth- 
with arrested the housebreakers. The Mudir, 
although nominated by Arabi, is said to be 
loyal to the Khedive, and thus lost no time 
in proving jt by declaring for him and re- 
storing order. Everything remained quiet on 
Saturday and Sunday, and on my arrival I 
walked unmolested through the silent and 
dimly-lighted street, grected by a cry of 
“| Wahhid” from the night watchmen. I 
passed to the house of a friend, where I ex- 
pected to find a faithful servant in charge, nor 
was I mistaken. I succeeded in waking him 
up, and obtained a night's lodging in an empty 
house. In the morning another servant whom 
I knew came to see me. Both gave me an 
account of how they had been fearful to 
stir out of doors, and said that when they 
were recognized by some passer-by they were 

ointed at, and “See that son of a dog; 

e serves a Christian,” was shouted after 
them. Cases have occurred where Bedouin 
servants have been killed simply for having 
served a Christian. As far as one can judge 
the people are glad the war is over and Arabi 
down; but knowing the race, and having 
lived among them, I can safely say that they 
would be just as likely to show satisfaction 
had the result been the other way. 

Next morning the servants suggested as a 
recaution that I had better obtain an escort 
rom the Mudir to the station, because, being 

the first European that had returned, some 
feeling might show itself, possibly ending in 
violence. The Mudir sent word to say he was 
glad to hear of my arrival, and also sent a 
soldier to escort me. 

The absurd stories said to have been cir- 
culated by Arabi regarding his successes and 
the British defeats I found had been every- 
where accepted here as truth, I had intended 
to proceed to Mehalla-cl-Kebir, but I 
decided that it was more prudent to defer 
doing so for a few days, secing that the pro» 
sence of an Englishman would be likely to 
excite the people, who may not yet have con- 
vinced themselves of the truth of the news 
which had reached them. 

I saw to-day many more soldiers of the 
defeated army returning to their homes. All 
who were not wounded seemed much pleased 
to do so. Regarding what I have said about 
the state of feeling in the large towns of the 
interior like Mansourah, it is thought, and I 
strongly agree with it, that it would be advis- 
able to send a small force of British soldiers 
to each of them for a short time. Although 
ever so small it would bring facts home to the 
minds of the inhabitants and increase their 
respect accordingly. Their base nature makes 
them slow to believe that for which they have 
no tangible proof. This would materially 
hasten matters by giving confidence to 
Europeans desiring to return, and so bringing 
trade back, and also by inducing disaffected 
natives to be on their good behaviour. 


The correspondent of the Daily News, 
telegraphing from Zagazig on Tuesday, 
says :— 

I have been riding from Ismailia through 
the country recently traversed by our troops. 
The road is perfectly safe, and the entire 
population of this part of the country, ex- 
cept those engaged in looting the remains of 
the Arab camp at Tel-el-Kebir, have re- 
turned to their homes, and may be seen at- 
tending to the crops of maize and cotton, or 

reparing the fields for seeds. The country 
ooks beautiful, is perfectly tranquil, and does 
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not bear the least trace of a victorious foreign 
army having passed through it but a few hours 
previously. Every house and hovel for miles 
round had a small white flag floating from its 
roof in sign of submission. The whole people 
are thoroughly impressed with the power of 
England and the superiority of the Khe- 
dive over Arabi. One intelligent young man, 
who had evidently taken part in the business 
at Tel-el-Kebir, remarked to me that the 
English had plenty of force, meaning that 
we were very powerful, and explained that 
Tewfik Pacha was altogether a much more 
important personage than Arabi, who, he told 
mein the most decided manner and without the 
least show of sympathy, would be put to death. 
Every Arab I have met professes to execrate 
the very name of Arabi, and taxes him with 
being the cause of all the misfortunes brought 
upon the country. All who have taken part in 
the rebellion declare that they were forced to 
do so. If a man neglected’ to deliver the 
quantity of produce or cash demanded of him 
or to give his services as a labourer for the 
army oras a soldier, he was thrown in prison. 
All now profest that they have always been 
loyal to the Effendina in their hearts. 
Whether they are sincere or not in what they 
now say, they appear to have got heartily 
sick of Arabi and his requisitions. The popu- 
larity of the Khedive in Egypt at the present 
moment is immense, and his authority is not 
likely to be disputed again for a long time to 
come. There can be no doubt that the for- 
bearance of the conquering army has pro- 
duced a most wholesome effect; and the 
natives, knowing how they would have 
acted had they found themselves in 
a similar position, are deeply _im- 
pressed with the goodness of the Eng- 
lish towards them. Their crops and cattle, 
and in fact all their belongings, have been left 
untouched, and the troops have not even been 
quartered upon them. Here at Zagazig the 
garrison is camped out in the open spaces of 
the town, and is provisioned by a commis- 
sariat, so that the inhabitants have not 
suffered the least injury at our hands. There 
have been illuminations and fantasias every 
night since the arrival of the English, in 
honour, as a Mudir told me, of us and of the 
Effendina, and everyone, without exception, 
seemed heartily glad that the whole business 
was over and the power of Arabi crushed. 
The arrangements for telegraphing continue 
most unsatisfactory. We have only one line 
to Ismailia, and I do not know when this is 
likely to reach you. 


The Cairo correspondent of the same 
paper telegraphs :— 

Arabi’s house has been looted, chiefly, I 
learn, hy the servants of Sultan Pacha. 
Sultan Pacha himself took possession of 
eight horses. Arrests continue to be made 
here. The arrest of Ninct, the Swiss en- 
gincer, was, [ understand, made at the 
suggestion of the British Constl General. No 
specific charge has as yet been preferred 
against him. 

The Gazette publishes the despatches of 
Major-General Graham and Major-General 
Drury Lowe respecting the action at Kassassin 
on the 28th ult. In sending these despatches 
to the Secretary for War, Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley remarks :—The conduct of the soldiers of 
all arms was excellent, and many gallant deeds 
were done throughout the action. Two recent 
instances have come under my notice of men 
who, being painfully wounded early in the 
day, continued to do their duty until severely 
wounded later on. One, on the 28th ult., was 
that of Lieutenant G. G. Cunningham, of the 
Cornwall Light Infantry; and the other, on 
the 25th ult., was that of Gunner Joseph 
Knowles, of N brigade A battery Royal Horse 
Artillery. 


maintained its high reputation, I have great 
pleasure in bringing these names to your 
notice. The dispositions made by Major- 
Gencral Graham, V.C., C.B., during the action 
at Kassassin were all they should have been; 
and his steady advance upon the enemy, when 
he showed a disposition to drive his attack 
home, was well conceived and well executed. 
The dashing and yet skilful manner in which 
the ist Brigade of Cavalry was handled by 
Brigadier-General Sir Baker Russell, under 
the immediate orders of Major-General Drury 
Lowe, was all that could be desired. The 
charge of the Household Cavalry under Col. 
Ewart was most gallantly executed. 

General Drury Lowe, in his despatch, gives 
the following description of the famous 
« moonlight charge ” of the cavalry :—‘‘ At 
about 5.30 Major Molyneux arrived from 
Kassassin, and gave me a message from Ge- 
neral Graham that the enemy was advancing 
in force. I again, 5 30 p.m., turned out the 
brigade, and moved to the sound of the heavy 
firing that was now taking place. En route 
a galloper reached me from General Graham, 
who stated that the General desired him to 
say that “he was only just able to hold his 
own, and that he wished me to attack the 
left of the enemy's infantry skirmishers.” 
The sun had now set, and a bright moon 
was shining. The light, however, was not good 
owing to the haze, and we were guided by 
the flash of guns and musketry. I made 
a wide cfreuit to turn the enemy’s left, and the 
brigade arrived, without being noticed, near 
this portion of their line. As we approached 
a heavy firing of shells and musketry was 
opened upon us, which was practically harm- 
less, as it was very high. I cleared the front 
of our guns by a retirement of the first line, 
while Sir Baker Russell led a charge of 
the Household Cavalry, under Colonel 
Ewart against the enemy’s infantry, which 
had commenced to advance. Moving most 
steadily towards the flash of the rifles, 
the charge was right gallantly led and exc- 
cuted. The enemy's infantry was completely 
scattered, and our cavalry swept through a 
battery of seven or nine guns, which in 
daylight must have been captured, but, unfor- 
tunately, their exact position could not be 
found afterwards, and they were, no doubt, 
removed during the fight, or after our re- 
tirement. 


THE ARMY IN EGYPT. 

Information has been received from the 
Yommissariat Department of the army in 
Egypt to the effect that the troops can now 
be readily provisioned in the country, and that 
it is unnecessary to send out any moro pre- 
served food, and that there is a large surplus 
of horse forage remaining, but that it is 
scattered about at several stations, and that 
some of it has probably been looted by the 
natives. The ships partly loaded have there- 
fore returned into store the ‘ groceries” 
which they had taken on board, and will be 
devoted entirely to the carriage of oats and 
hay for the horses on the return vofage. Hay 
is still being pressed at Woolwich Dockyard, 
where practice and the introduction of Quar- 
termaster Steele’s ingenious binder have 
brought up the output to over 200 tons per 
week, which would have been equal to the 
total requirements of the army so long as the 
campaign might have continued. All other 
issues have been entirely stopped, and the 
storehouses will soon be filled again with the 
intercepted supplies. What is to become of 
such a vast accumulation of provisions will 
have to be decided, but it will probably be 
served out as rations for the garrisons at 
home, and even the ‘‘ erbswurst,” or German 
pea sausage, which is regarded as a mere 
makeshift for an army on the march, may, as 
a last resource, be got rid of in the prisons. 

The War Department has informed Mr. 
Coxwell, the aeronaut, that the three balloons 
selected from his stock at the Seaford manu- 
factory will not now be required for Egypt. 
He has, however, been also led to believe that 
his system of day and night signalling may 
possibly be tested in conjunction with a 
patented system of electric signalling by Mr. 
Arthur Shippey, and that further experiments 
will be made in military ballooning, in which 
the experience of practical aeronauts will be 
turned to account. 

Favourable accounts have been received 


; As it is by soldier-like courage of | 
this nature that the British army has always ; 
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with respect to all the new material of war 
subjected to trial in action for the first time in 
Egypt, and the new gunpowders especially 
are highly spoken of. They have, however, 
been recently subjected to a series of exhaus- 
tive experiments on the proof ground, and 
their qualities were well known, and it is 
considered certain that, had they been put to 
a severer test in the field, their superiority 
over the gunpowders with which former wars 
have been fought would have been very marked. 
The fine grain powder now made for the 
Martini-Henry rifles gives a very high velo- 
city, and, consequently, such a low trajec- 
tory, that the bullets do not fly, as they used 
to do, far over the heads of the enemy, 
but will hit a man at any part of their flight, 
even when fired at long ranges. The maxi- 
mum of velocity with the minimum of pres- 
sure, which has been the chief problem before 
the powder-makers since it was discovered a 
few years ago that the explosive which had 
done duty without reproach for hundreds of 
years was ‘brutal,’ and ought to be re- 
formed, has probably reached perfection in 
the new cylindrical powder which Colonel C. 
B. Brackenbury is now manufacturing at the 
Government works, Waltham Abbey. It 
will shortly supersede entirely the prismatic 
powder which has of late held the palm, and 
machinery is being erected at Waltham for 
producing it on a large scale. All the Govern- 
ment gunpowder is now made at these works, 
which exist unseen in dense plantations of 
alder, dogwood, and willow by the river Lea, 
extending for two miles, and intersected by 
many miies of canals, which isolate the build- 
ings and are convenient for water carriage. 
All the gun-cotton used by the army and navy 
has also been made at Waltham in a scries 
of processes which seem to ensure absolute 
safety to the operatives. €olonel Bracken- 
bury is assisted in the management of the 
works by Captain Watkin, R.A., and Major 
Slack is the Engineer officer erecting the new 
factories. 


REWARDS TO SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND 
SIR BEAUCHAMP SEYMOUR. 


The question of the rewards to be granted 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, in recognition of the distinguished 
services performed by thèm in Egypt, will not 
be decided until the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment. The Government will then propose a 
vote of thanks to the officers and men of the 
Army and Fleet, and will at the same time 
make known their intentions with regard to 
the two officers who have been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing the operations to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


—_—$<__—_—___—_—— 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ THE WORLD.”) 


A marriage is announced to take place 
shortly between Miss Jane Broke, daughter 
of the late Mr. Charles Broke, and neice and 
heiress of Sir George Broke Middleton 
of Shrubland Park, Suffolk, and the Hon. 
James St. Vincent Saumarez, eldest son of 
Lord de Saumarez. Mr. Saumarez was in 
the Grenadier Guards, but quitted the service 
and entered diplomacy a few years ago. Miss 
Broke, who will be one of the greatest 
heiresses in England, already possesses a 
very fine estate and beautiful place in Suffolk, 
Livermere, to which she became entitled at 
the death of her uncle, Sir Philip Broke, as 
the eldest daughter ofthe next brother. 

In Ireland there seems a better tone than 
of late recorded. The Lord-Lieutenant has 
been on a tour in some of the wildest parts 
of the west country, even visiting the spot 
where the terrible Cong murder occurred. In 
many places he has been received with very 
| hearty enthusiasm. Lord and Lady Mont- 

eagle have given a large entertainment to 

their tenants at Limerick. Lord and Lady 

Wicklow are shortly to be at home, after a 

cruise on the Scotch coast in the Gelert ; 

while other landlords have returned to their 
residences, though there are many still ab- 
sent. Lord and Lady Waterford and Lord 
and Lady Ormonde, as well as Lord and 

Lady Templemore, have not returned to Ire» 

land this year. 

The London Stock Exchange, whose mem- 
bers are ever foremost in deeds of benevo- 
lence, have lately, through a committee com- 
posed of those who in past years have held 
her Majesty’s commission, raised a very hand- 
some sum for the purpose of forwarding 


| periodicals, newspapers, books, etc., to the 


hospitals at Alexandria, Ismaitia, Port Said, 
etc. A large case left last week, with hearty 
wishes for speedy convalescence of the various 
inmates. 

The “ Tantivy” coach took its last journey 
on Saturday from Eastbourne to Brighton. 
This has been the great success of the East- 
bourne season, and the pluck of the American 
gentlemen who started it has been well re- 
warded by the loads it invariably carried. On 
the iast day a sort of demonstration was carried 
out. Mr. Rosewell was presented with a 
whip, and on his return journey the ladies 
turned out en route in force, and showered 
flowers on him—so many, in fact, that he was 
enabled to present a bouquet to a pretty 
woman alongside him on the box-seat. The 
route is a very pleasant one, and the approach 
to Lewes by Firle and Glynde charming to a 
degree. That ancient town seems to swarm 
with children, who look up sn the coach, so 
ringing are their cheers, as t`’ anly thing that 
varies the monotony of tosis cxistence ina 
town which, thanks chic.i, to the railway 
company and the miserable approach to the 
station, is fairly shunted, despite its natural 
advantages. Brighton appeared to be very 
empty, as if people were still afraid to go 
there. 

Lord Brooke, who has so lately become the 
happy father of a son and heir, is enlarging 
and improving Easton Lodge, Dunmow, the 
old home of Lady Brooke's family. The older 
portion of the house is being reconstructed, 
and many of the rooms are being enlarged. 
This is a happy augury for the future hospita- 
lity of Easton. 

The polo season lasts much longer in Ireland 
than in England, owing, probably, to the 
poverty of recreation and pastimes in the 
Green Isle, where cricket flourishes only in a 
few select centres, and general shooting has 
practically ceased to exist owing to the pre- 
valence of unchecked and_ indiscriminate 
poaching, The All Ireland poloists propose 
to wind up a very festive and successful season 
at the end of the current month with a day's 
racing and chasing on some new ground about 
five’ miles from the metropolis, which, it is 
hoped, by and by will grow into a pleasant 
suburban centre of sport—a happy combination 
of the Orleans and Hurlingham grounds, plus 
a dash of Sandown and Kempton Park. This 
new arena is very picturesquely situated under 
the shadow of the Dublin and Wicklow 
“ Sierra,” which is occasionally * Nevada ” 
too. 

At Carrick-on-Suir the attempt by the 
Parnellite junta to Boycott the steeplechases 
and race-meeting has been a pitiable failure. 
The farmers and townspeople declined to be 
sat upon by either the paid organisers or the 
Dublin executive, and mutinied. They called 
a meeting, and maintain the full race pro- 
gra we, refusing no stakes, whether given by 
obnoxious landlords or not. Oddly enough, 
the new Land end Labour League for the 
same district has been dissolved for want of 
support; the farmers refuse to give the 
labourers their half-acre or increase their 
wages, as every one who knew the country 
felt sure they would. The chestnuts were 
pulled from the fire by the labourers, whose 
fingers are badly scorched by the operation. 

The heavy betting of certain jockeys was so 
publicly talked about at Doncaster, con- 
sequent on the inexplicable defeat of several 

rominent favourites, that it behoves the 
jockey Club to take the subject again under 
consideration. The evil ought to be checked 
and stamped out at once, or owners will find 
themselves in a pitiable fix. It is not long 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
wilh this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


Great Britain. jh 
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INGLAND, TURKEY, AND EGYPT. 

It is now felt at Constantinople that the 
last chance for the Sultan of asserting his 
authority in Egypt has passed away. Lord 
Dufferin has pointed out that there is no 
reason now for sending thither troops of 
any sort, since there are already more 
than enough. As Abdul Hamid never in- 
tended that his troops should fight, he 
naturally does not feel the full force of the 
argument. But, as he cannot adduce his 
reasons, he cannot well demur to it. He 
dare not plead that his object in wishing 
to despatch an Expedition to Port Said was, 
if possible, to encourage Arabi, and if that 
proved impossible, then to represent the 
English Commander as his deputy and 
agent. We often hear of the superior 
sagacity of the diplomatists trained at the 
sublime Porte, just as we used to hear of 
the superior diplomatic ability that was 
educated at the Sacred College, and was at 
the disposal of the Popes. But, in each 
ease, all this cleverness has invariably 
ended in failure, in loss of territory, in 
declension of authority, in eclipse of 
power. It may be that the weak never 
can be effectually wise when they are 
confronted by the strong; but, as far as 
dispassionate judges can see, the only 
exhibition the Statesmen of Stamboul 
have made of their political sagacity is a 
sorry one. They have trusted to cunning 
when straightforwardness alone could pos- 
sibly answer, and have relied upon dila- 
toriness when in promptitude alone was 
to be found salvation. One would have 
thought that Abdul Hamid of all men 
would not have allowed a moment to 
elapse, when he was invited by Europe to 
restore order in Egypt, in sending his flag 
and his regiments to Alexandria. Why 
did he hesitate? Visions of the dangers 
to which he would expose the Caliphate 
iloated before his eyes; but he must be 
iniserably ill informed if he regarded these 
as anything better than phantoms. There 
never was fanaticism which the sword 
could not silence if it were only sharp 
enough and well enough wielded, as the 
crowds that shout round the triumphant 
chariot wheels of Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
Cairo abundantly testify. The religion of 
Mahomet was propagated by the sword; 
and the sword can still temper its ardour. 
it is probable that the politicians of Stam- 
youl are not acquainted with the stately 
pages of Gibbon, or they might know that, 
in his opinion, had not Charles Martel de- 
feated their co-religionists at Tours, ‘‘ the 
Koran would now be read at Oxford.” 
For a Turkish Sovereign, of all Monarchs 
in the world, to distrust the efficacy 
of the swerd, is indeed a violation 
of the traditions of his dynasty. But, 
somehow, this very ordinary wisdom de- 
serted the Statesmen of the Golden Horn 
at the eritical movement. The precious 
jiours were allowed to slip by; and while 
midnight Conferences, to which the dawn 
brought no decision, were being held, 
Jnglish regiments were annihilating three 
thousand miles of sea, and substituting 
their real authority for the nominal 
sovereignty of the Sultan. Is itreasonable 
to expect that the Sovereign of Turkey, 
jyaving manifested such striking incapacity 
io deal with insurrection and illegality in 
Egypt, can henceforward he looked up to 
as one from whom Egypt is to receive as- 
sistance or favours? Is it not more con- 
sonant with justice that he should pay the 
penalty of his incapacity? <A singular 
reoneurrence of events, the unwillingness 
ot England to interfere in conjunction with 
¥rance, the objections of France to Eng- 
jand interfering without her—these, and 
similar jealousies brought about a position 
so embarrassing that, faut de mieus, 
Europe turned to Turkey and asked the 
sultan to undertake the business of crush- 
ing Arabi. Nobody had believed that 
Turkey would ever have another chance, 
but here it was. It was thrown 
away; and it is almost incredible that it 
should recur. Like the European Powers, 
Turkey preferred to leave the risk, the 
onus, the expense, to England; and, 
like the European Powers, Turkey will 
have to be satisfied to see England reor- 
vanise the country she has rescued. This 
is felt so universally, that the more in- 
{luential and politic organs of the Conti- 
nent not only acknowledge but insist upon 
it. The fact, says our Constantinople 
Correspondent, is beginning to dawn even 
upon the educated Turk. The country 
that has begun the work, and begun it so 
suceessfully, must carry it on. As we 
explained two days ago, there is nothing 
as yet to submit either to Europe or to 
Turkey. We are not at the end of our 
task; we are only in the middle of it. 
The road has been prepared, but that is 
all. The insurrection of Arabi and its 
dispersal have made a tabula rasa of 
everything that existed in Egypt. Every- 
¿hing has to be built up afresh, When 
éhe building is complete, then the world 
can contemplate it, and say how they like 
it. We have cleared the ground, and we 
shall haye to be the architects ; when the 
edifice is complete it will be thrown open 
to the whole world, and everybody may 
live in it that chooses. But a Turkish 
surveyor is out of the question. There is 
no need to change anything in the titles of 
the Padishah ; and Egypt will still furnish 
him with a sonorous designation and pos- 
sibly a tribute. England will not annex 
Egypt, but it will never be restored to 
Turkey. It must be kept for the honest 
and peaceful industry of the Egyptians 
themselves, and for the legitimate enter- 
prise of all ciyjlised nations.—Standard, 
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ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Recent events in Egypt have brought 
into disagreeable prominence the fact that 
England does not possess a share in the 
management and control of the Suez 
Canal at all proportioned to the magnitude 
of her direct and indirect interests in its 
navigation or of her contributions to its 
revenues. The British Goyernment is by 
gar the largest shareholder in the under- 
taking, and a large amount of stock is held 
by British snbjects. Four-fifths of the 
total tonnage passing through the Canal is 
British, and a very large proportion of the 
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profits of our shipping-is derived from 
commerce following that, route. The dis- 
parity between our military interests in the 
Canal and those of all other nations put 
together is even greater than between our 
shipping and theirs. They have isolated 
colonies, calling in ordinary times for no- 
thing beyond formal protection and efficient 
police ; we have a vast Empire to govern 
and defend. When we turn from these 
great and preponderant interests, financial, 
commercial, and military, in the freedom 
and good management of the Suez Canal 
to the actual influence we wield in 
the counsels of the company the 
contrast is almost ludicrous. The 
nation to which the prosperity of 
the undertaking is mainly due and to 
whose well being its maintenance is vital 
is represented on ordinary occasions by a 
single individual, and on great occasions 
can muster as many as three votes at the 
board ; while M. de Lesseps can count 
some twenty-one members acknowledging 
his paramount authority. Hitherto this 
anomalous arrangement has worked fairly 
well, as anomalies often do until a strain 
is put uponthem, But the Egyptian war 
has brought into strong relief the possi- 
bilities of annoyance and even of serious 
mischief latent in the existing distribution 
of controlling power. M. de Lesseps has 
assumed the attitude of an independent 
sovereign, and has addressed the Govern- 
ment of England and its responsible of- 
ficers in terms which few independent 
sovereigns would venture to use. So far 
did he push his opposition to operations 
carried out under the direct authority of 
the Khedive and with the sanction of the 
French Government itself, that conse- 
quences which might have proved serious 
were averted only by the firmness and re- 
source of the British Admiral. It must 
be obvious to reasonable persons every- 
where that a great nation can scarcely 
permit its policy to be hampered and 
its most delicate combinations inter- 
fered with by the chairman of a company 
in which it holds four millions of 
stock, and of whose business it contributes 
eighty per cent. In an age when the con- 
trol of nations over arms of the sea passing 
through or commanded by their territory 
is being everywhere abolished, it is im- 
possible that we can allow the directors of 
a company to arrogate to themselves 
powers as extensive as were ever claimed 
by Turkey over the Bosphorus or by Den- 
mark over the Sound. The neutralization 
of the Canal, in its reasonable sense, is 
understood to mean that it shall be re- 
garded as an arm of the sea. But it is 
impossible in that sense so long as M. de 
Lesseps can address an English Admiral 
as he did Admiral Hoskins. In no known 
arm of the sea could anything happen ana- 
logous to the interdict issued by M. de 
Lesseps against the landing of troops 
under the express sanction of the ruler of 
the country for the purpose of putting 
down a rebellion against his authority. 
The Canal was planned five-and-twenty 
years ago, and was completed thirteen 
years ago, when the plans were al- 
ready becoming somewhat antiquated. 
Since that time shipbuilding has made 
great strides, all in the direction of 
increased size and speed: The Canal 
is practically outgrown, and it is now 
a question of its enlargement or of the 
construction of a new one, to admit the 
larger ships of the present day. To some 
the idea of cutting a new canal may appear 
visionary, but we have ample evidence 
that it commends itself to minds by no 
means disposed to visionary schemes. In- 
deed, a moment’s reflection will suffice to 
convince those least familiar with en- 
gineering problems that to construct a 
canal double the size of the present one 
would be a less remarkable feat to-day 
than was the cutting of the existing chan- 
nel a quarter of a century ago. It is to 
the credit of M. de Lesseps’s mental vigour 
and elasticity that he perfectly understands 
that there is room fora new and larger 
canal, though he may not entertain the 
notion of making it. As it would not be 
carried out under the auspices of a magni- 
ficent potentate like Ismail Pacha, the 
chances are that the new one would cost 
less than the old. However, we are now 
discussing what is merely one of the en- 
gineering possibilities of the future. Were 
a new canal begun to-morrow, English 
interests could not be left in abeyance 
pending its completion. The practical 
question now is how to secure ourselves 
in case of complications which, anxious as 
we are to avert them, may possibly arise, 
against being thwarted by the autocratic 
chairman of the Canal Company. What- 
ever may be the immediate development 
of events in Egypt that subject ought to 
engage, and, we believe, will seriously 
engage, the attention of her Majesty’s 
Goyernment.—Times. 
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THE CHINESE CHEAP LABOUR 
SCARE. 


“ Better twenty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay” is a sentiment which 
certain natives of the Celestial Empire, 
now settled in London and the larger 
English towns, are said to be inclined to 
interpret in the purely commercial sense. 
Haying themselves prospered as merchants, 
they are anxious to bring over others of 
their countrymen as artisans and labourers. 
To this end, it was reported some time 
ago, they had held a conference in the 
City, with representatives from the great 
English cities, from San Francisco, and 
from Victoria, prolonging their delibera- 
tions over three days, and eventually de- 
ciding to take measures in aid of Chinese 
immigration. It isnow vaguely stated that 
three thousand Chinamen are on their way 
to this country, and that these are but the 
advance-guard of a large army of Chinese 
settlers. The Democratic Federation, 
which few persons hitherto have begn able 
to take seriously, has been so alarmed at 
the prospect that, after holding two meet- 
ings on the subject and arranging for a 
third, it has resolved ‘‘to call upon her 
Majesty's Government to preyent the pro- 
ject” of Chinese immigration ‘‘ being car- 
ried out.” Few more singular meetings 
haye recently taken place in the metropolis 
than that which was held on Wednesday 
night at the Westminster Palace Cham- 
bers, where a number of gentlemen who 
have at one time or another earned moncy 
in almost all parts of the world agreed in 
declaring, in language much more vigorous 
than polite, that our ports ought to be 
closed against the importation of foreign 
labour. The recent meeting of Chinese 
merchants in the City, even if it ever took 
place—a matter on which there is con- 
siderable doyht—seems to have created 
much unnecessary alarm. It maybe, as one 


of the speakers said on Wednesday night, 
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that <‘ the Chinamen are waking. up and 
mean mischief ;” but it must appear to any 
one who has given attention to the subject 
that there are remarkably few circumstances 
in their favour. The reasons for bringing 
Chinamen to London are no stronger now 
than they have been at any time during 
the last fifteen or twenty years. In 1874, 
when wages were universally high, and 
the coal-miner especially was supposed to 
have discarded small-beer for champagne, 
there was much more reason to fear an 
extensive Chinese immigration than there 
is now; but although the subject was 
widely discussed, and much popular alarm 
was created, the Chinese did not come. 
The fact is, that although Chinese labour 
is cheap in comparison to that with which 
it has hitherto come into competition, it is 
not by any means so cheap out of China 
that it could greatly undersell the same 
classes of labour in England. We have 
already a small population of Chinese in 
London, independent of the merchants 
who have established businesses in the 
City. There isa considerable number of 
Chinamen among the motly denizens of 
Ratcliff Highway. They are engaged on 
English ships as stewards, firemen, and 
cooks; and so far are they from under- 
selling other men engaged in the same 
capacity that the majority of them, decline 
to go to sea under £7 a month. As yet 
there has been no instance of Chinamen 
competing for low wages. If they have 
been taken to India they have received 
more than double what is usually paid to 
the Hindoo labourer. In America they 
have received wages equal to those of the 
average English workman. In Australia 
they have taken to occupations in which 
they have had the opportunity of competing 
with high rates of pay. In addition they 
have been allowed to live pretty much as 
they liked, without inconvenient inter- 
ference from sanitary authorities. If cir- 
cumstances had been less favourable to 
the acquisition of money, it is probable 
that we should have heard little or nothing 
of the Chinese movement. The Chinaman 
who emigrates leaves a family at home. 
He has to reimburse the emigration com- 
panies for the expenses of his transit ; and 
he has to save up against his return. In 
a country where wages are low and men are 
not allowed to pig together in baras the 
temptations to undersell native labour are 
too few to justify an extravagant fear of 
the wholesale importation of Chinese.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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CHINESE LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


A meeting called by the Democratic Fede- 
ration to discuss the question of the proposed 
introduction of Chinese labour into England 
was held on Wednesday evening at Palace- 
chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster. There 
was a crowded attendance. Mr. M. 
Hyndman, who presided, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said it was extremely necessary that 
this wide ‘question as to the importation of 
Chinese workmen into England should be tho- 
roughly discussed. The Chinese were ready 
to overwhelm them in an industrial warfare 
by sheer force of numbers. Were the Chinese 


to be brought over here they would soon oust. 


not only labouring men of all kinds, trades- 
men, etc., but would undoubtedly push their 
way into the mercantile houses. The Chinese 
were clever, industrious, sober, and ener- 
getic, and they could save on wages which 
Englishmen could hardly accept without 
starving. It was imperative that this immi- 
gration should be stopped in time, together 
with a class war which had been originated 
by cut-throat capitalists in order to grind 
their workmen and fellow-countrymen down 
to the lowest extremity. The chief reso- 
lution was to the effect that the abstract right 
of men to travel and reside in whatever 
country they pleased had its limits, and that 
one of these limits was reached when vast 
numbers of people like the Chinese were 
imported under contracts which made 
them veritable slaves, when they lived 
together under the most unsanitary 
and demoralising conditions, and when the 
general result of their competition, while it 
enriched a few capitalists, was to render the 
means of subsistence among the masses of 
the people more and more scanty, precarious, 
and insecure. The meeting called upon her 
Majesty's Government, at a time when 
British interests were threatened by the pro- 
posed importation of Chinese labour, to frame 
such measures as might be necessary to pre- 
vent the project being carried out, and would 
appoint a deputation to wait upon the Prime 
Minister in reference to the subject on his 
return to town. Dr. Drysdale supported the 
motion. Mr. J. Edgecumbe, the Secretary of 
the Fair Trade League, said that there was a 
remarkable absence of facts with regard to 
this apprehended immigration; but taking 
for granted that such an immigration was im- 
pending, they could not assume that if the 
Chinese once came into the country they 
would necessarily live an unsanitary life. He 
apprehended that they would be subject to the 
same laws as every person in the country was 
with regard to sanitation. A long discussion 
followed. It turned chiefly as to the natural 
characteristics of the Chinese, who by some 
of the speakers were highly eulogised, and by 
others denounced as being almost invariably 
liars, thieves, and gamblers. Ultimately the 
resolution, with some slight alterations, was 
carried by a large majority, and the mecting 
was adjourned for a weck. 
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PROBABLE CHANGES IN THE Srranp Dise 
TRICT.—The new Law Courts bejng nearly 
completed, the City Press understands that it 
is the intention of the Honourable Society of 
Clement’s Inn to pull down and rebuild the 
whole of the houses on the western side of the 
buildings, It is now understood that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works contemplate 
opening up two or three new streets, and 
constructing various avenues leading into 
what will in future be known as the New 
Palace of Justice. It is intended to form a 
new street between the entrance to Clement’s 
inn and the Law Courts, running parallel to 
it, going through Clement’s-lane, Gilhert- 
street, Sheffield-street, and Bear-yard, thence 
through King’s Head-yard in rear of the 
houses on the west side of Lincoln’s-inn- 
Fields, into Little Queen-street. By this 
means a main thoroughfare will be opened 
up from the Strand via Southampton-row 
into Euston-road, It is also probable that 
an artery will be made through Glare Market 
from Carey-street, a@oss Drury-lane into 
Long-acre and Cranbourne-street, therchy 
opening up a direct line of communication 
from Leicester-square and Piccadilly. The 
blocks of buildings forming the north’ side of 
the Strand, Holywell-street, and Wych-street, 
must be removed; and it-is believed the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have almost 
decided upon entering upon this enterprise at 
their earliest convenience. It is not impro- 
hable that the whole of the buildings on the 
north side of Wych-street and Drury-lane, 
from the entrance to Clement’s-inn to the 
new artisans’ dwellings that have recently 
been erected, will be cleared away so as to 
form another broad and commodious thoroughs 
fare from New Ox! jrd-street to the Strand, 
which has long been almitted to be of impe- 
rative necessity, The scheme in contempla- 
tion is to remove the block of buildings on 
the top of the east side of Liòcoln’s-inn- 
Fields, abutting on Holborn, thereby taking a 
direct communication from the new Taw 
Courts across to Bedford-row. š 
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THE ARMY IN EGYPT. 


THE RIOTS AT DAMANHOOR. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
Alexandria sends the following tele- 
grams :— 

ALEXANDRIA, WepNEsDAY, 10.20 a.m. 

News of a serious import has been received 
from Damanhoor. When Ibrahim Pacha 
Tewfik, the same official who interfered so 
courageously on Sunday on behalf of two 
English correspondents at Kafr Zeyat, arrived 
yesterday at Damanhoor, to resume possession 
of the Government of the province of Behera, 
from which he was ar by Arabi, he found 
the stations in possession of a tumultuous mob 
of disbanded soldiers. After vainly attempt- 
ing to disperse the rioters, Ibrahim Pacha 
sent for the Prefect of Police, but the crowd, 
growing every moment more and more 
violent, made a rush, and attacked the Pacha 
and his friends with sticks and bludgeons, 
wounding Ibrahim himself and others 
seriously, and killing three native Christians. 
The riots continued afterwards in the town, 
and it is reported that other Copts fell victims 
to the mob. General Wood, who was at 
Kafr Dowar superintending the surrender of 
six thousand more Egyptians from Rosetta 
and the Aboukir Forts, received the first in- 
telligence of the incident from the station- 
master of Damaghoor, who arrived by train to 
report the matter. General Wood at once 
despatched three companies of the 53rd Regi- 
ment, under Colonel Vandeleur, to occupy 
Damanhoor. 

A squadron of Bengal Cavalry will arrive 
here to-day to escort the Khedive on his re- 
turn to Cairo to-morrow. The surrender of 
six thousand men yesterday brings up_ the 
number of stands of arms delivered up at Kafr 
Dowar to thirty thousand, and the force op- 

osed to General Wood is thus shown to 
rave far exceeded the largest estimate made 
of its strength, both in number and quality ; 
and in justice a considerable share in the suc- 
cess of the campaign should be given to Gen. 
Wood and the troops here, who thus, although 
comparatively a mere handful of men, neu- 
tralised so large a portion of the rebel army. 
Riaz Pacha, Minister of the Interior, with 
some other officials, goes to Cairo to-morrow 
morning. The Moudirs, or Provincial Gover- 
nors, have been appointed, and have left for 
their posts. Abdelal Pacha, in command at 
Damietta, with the negro troops, offers to 
surrender to Yacoub Pacha, the rebel Under 
Secretary of War under Arabi, and to treat 
with him; but the Khedive refuses to accept 
anything short of unconditional surrender. 
It is uncertain whether Wood’s brigade or 
some other section of the expeditionary force 
will be sent to Damietta to disarm Abdelal’s 
troops there. M. Rangabe, the Greek Consul 
General, quitted Egypt yesterday by the Messa- 
gerie steamer. Hisdeparture ismuch regretted 
by the Greek colony. He has been appointed 
Minister at Madrid. The passenger trains be- 
tween Alexandria and Cairo began running 
this morning. It is considered unsafe at pre- 
sent for Europeans to go into the interior of 
the country, owing to the Bedouins still 
maintaining their hostile attitude. Many of 
these marauders are now armed with Reming- 
ton rifles. Under Arabi’s military régime, 
life and property were unsafe throughout the 
interior, and the strong arm will be necessary 
to restore respect for the law, and to put 
down native and Bedouin plunderers. 

Alexandria is now very full, and everything 
points to the fact that, thanks to British inter- 
vention, a new era of prosperity is dawning 
upon Egypt. 

The Press Censorship by the British mili- 
tary authorities ceased yesterday. 

Lady Strangford leaves for Cairo by special 
train to-day. ) 

8.10 P.M. 

At four o'clock this morning the Minotaur, 
Achilles, Sultan, and the gun boats Condor 
and Falcon, with the Marines from the /ncon- 
stant and Invincible, dropped anchor off the 
Aboukir Forts. As soon as the day dawned, 
Admiral Dowell, with his Flag Captain and 
Staff, landed in his steam pinnace just under 
Fort Koursa Pacha, close to the village of 
Aboukir, where an Egyptian officer was wait- 
ing to receive him. 

This officer surrendered his sword, and for- 
mally handed over the forts, saying that he 
oeformed this duty not without satisfaction. 
He himself was only a subordinate officer, 
and had acted throughout only under the 
orders of his superior. The Marines were 
quickly landed from the various ship of war, 
and by seven o'clock the whole line of forts 


| from Mandara to Rosetta were in our hands. 


They were entirely evacuated by the enemy 
yesterday and during the night. I rode 


| across the country from Ramleh to see the 


Marines, and everywhere met the peasants 
returning to their labours in the fields. They 
greeted me with a cheerful welcome. On 
nearing the forts I met a few straggling sol- 
diers on their way to Kafr Dowar to sur- 
render their arms. These forthwith volun- 
teered the information that there was a large 
quantity of Government stores, provisions, 
and ammunition, and two hundred harrels of 
powder, in a neighbouring village, rear 
which had been a camp of five thousand 
men. I visited three of the principal 
forts, which I found already occupied by 
the Marines, under Major French, who 
commands the whole detachment of 
about four hundred men. These forts 
appear hardly to justify the formidable 
reputation which they have obtained. They 
are doubtless strongly built and powerfully 
armed, especially Fart Tewfik, and in the 
magazines is an unlimited supply of ammuni- 
tion, common shell, and Palliser shot and 
shell; but many weak points are noticeable. 
For instance, in Fort Tewfik the trayerses are 
so ynskilfylly constructed that the ten-inch 
battery is open to an enfilading fire from ships 
lying off the shore. The moat is so un- 
finished, and the guns so curiously distri- 
buted, that there seems nothing to prevent the 
fort being stormed withoyt the possibility of 
bringing a gun to bear upon the force attack- 
ing from the proper direction. Everywhere, 
however, were signs that the enemy had 
made complete preparations for receiving an 
expected atjack. As the health of the oops 
is suffering from the accumulated filth in the 
Kafr Dowar, which district is moreover always 
damp and fever-breeding at this season, 
owing to the rise of the Nile, General 
Wood's Brigade is returning this even- 
ing to its former position at Ramleh. 
The task af receiving the surrender 
of the rebel forces, and of collecting and de- 
spaiching to Alexandria the enormous masses 
of war material captured, has been extremely 
heavy, but it has now been brought to a con- 
clusion. The 35th Regimentwill remain per- 
manently at Damanhoor. The Khedive’s de- 
arture for Cairo has been postpaned until 
Monday, when the whole brigade will ac- 
company him as his escort to the capital, and 
will take part in a grand review of the expedi- 
tionary forces, 


The rebel regiments at Damietta will sur- 

render to the First Division at Tantah. 
9.0 P.M. 

The attack upon the train yesterday at 
Damanhoor is regarded as an act of private 
hostility to Ibrahim Pacha Tewfik, the Go- 
vernor of Behera, who was a passenger. The 
Bedouins promised Ibrahim Pacha when Go- 
vernor, previous to the outbreak, to support 
the Khedive, demanding, however, two 
thousand pounds sterling for so doing. This 
was paid to them, notwithstanding which they 
joined the ranks of the rebels, It is sup- 

osed that the attack was organised to prevent 
his calling to account the chiefs who were 
thén falsé to their words, It is not true, as 
reported last night, that three Copts were 
killed, as, allhough several were hurt, no lives 
were lost. The ringleaders of the riots have 
been arrested, and ‘all is now quiet. The 
Khedive this afternoon drove out, escorted by 


the Bengal Lancers. He met witha good re- 
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ceptions -“As thè“ Bengal Cavalry" passed” 
through the town sok thelr Serials thelr 
appearance created a- profound: impression 
among all classes, the het that England had 
Mahometan soldiers fighting inher ranks 
having never before’ been appreciated by 
them. Another native’ has ` been condemned 
to be hanged for having taken part in-the 
massacres at Tantah. The Moniteur Egyptien 
to-day publishes the decree dissolving the 
Egyptian army, and another decree appoints 
Osman Ghaleb Pacha Prefect of Police at 
Cairo. An official notice is issued’removing 
all restrictions upon travelling to Cairo or 
along other lines of railway. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph says :— 

The defeated rebel leader asserts that all 
his acts were done at the instigation and with 
the approval of the Khedive and the Sultan, 
who deserted him at the time of trouble. He 
declares, moreover, that he was unable to 
restrain the army from fighting; for himself 
he wished to give in a week ago, but he was 
powerless, and would have acted in danger of 
his life had he offered to surrender. The 
Egyptian troops imagined they were strong 
cnough to fight England, and they could not 
be convinced of their error till after the dis- 
astrous defeats that had lately been inflicted 
upon them. Under certain circumstances the 
fighting might have been continued for some 
time longer, but the promptitude with which 
the cavalry followed up the victory at Tel-el- 
Kebir, appearing at Cairo within a short time 
after the tidings of the battle had come to 
hand, produced consternation. This was inten- 
sified to a scare when General Drury-Lowe’s 
force appeared on the scene. His small bri- 
gade was extended over a long line, and 
looked far greater than it really was; and 
when Colonel Steward advanced, bearing the 
white flag, the garrison at Cairo imagined 
the whole of the British army was behind 
him. They considered everything was over, 
and gladly took advantage of this opportunity 
to show the white flag on their side also. 
Then followed a ‘‘ palaver,” and the war was 
at an end. Asa matter of fact, we had fewer 
hundreds than the enemy had thousands. 
General Drury-Lowe had with him only the 
4th Dragoon Guards, the Mounted Infantry, 
and two regiments of Indian Cavalry. We 
had no infantry and no guns, but prestige and 
daring won the day, and thus by four o'clock 
on the 14th the victory was completed, and 
Cairo was taken without shedding a drop of 
blood. 

Arabi, it would seem, had intended to rally 
his men after the crushing defeat at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and his plans were cleverly discovered 
by Major Watson, of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, who tapped the wires. By this means 
he intercepted an order of Arabi’s ‘for his 
forces to concentrate at Mansoorah. Any 
such movement, however, was upset by the 
rapid seizure of Cairo. Altogether that was 
aremarkable performance. Considering the 
fatigued state of the men, their long want of 
food, the intense heat to which they had been 
subjected, and the many other hardships of 
the march, it must be regarded as a splendid 
achievement. Midshipman de Chair admits 
that he received good treatment at the hands 
of his captors. He was allowed liberty on 
parole, and the officer who had him in charge 
spoke English. During his detention there 
were many others incarcerated in the Cita- 
del, including some twenty political offenders, 
who, like the rest, were keptin chains. When 
the troops surrendered they were all released. 
One of the prisoners was an Italian officer, 
who is said to have been badly treated by 
Arabi. He is ill, and has a haggard, worn 
appearance. 


THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 

Mr. Childers was in consultation with the 
Staff of the Army at the War Office on Wed- 
nesday, relative to the return of troops from 
Egypt, and, subject to circumstances, certain 
arrangements were made. The Admiralty 
officials were also maturing their plans, and 
last night the Surveyor of Transports, Cap- 
tain Brownlow, R.N., left for Portsmouth in 
order to expedite the preparations of the ships 
which are to-perform the remaining service. 
Orders have been sent to Maltato detain there 
the two regiments sent out as reinforcements 
in Her Majesty’s ship Serapis, but the troops 
will be allowed to land and stretch their legs, 
while the Serapis will go on empty to Suez 
and take two of the Native Infantry battalions 
back to India, Itis proposed to embark all 
the Indian troops at Suez, and all those return- 
ing to England at Alexandria. The few who 
remain at Ismailia will probably leave in a 
few days by rail for one or other of these 
ports. The ships now being sent out to 
assist in conveying the troops home are the 
Batavia, Arab, Egyptian Monarch and Gala- 
bria, and they will proceed as soon as ready, 
Four of the transports have been paid off— 
viz., the Texas, Orient, Catalonia, and Gre- 
cian. The City of Parts will either proceed 
to Halifax for the purpose of bringing home a 
regiment from thence or go with the rést of 
the ships to the East. The Carthage, which 
was ordered to take sick and wounded from 
Ismailia to Gozo, has now been directed 
merely to call at that station and came 
home to Portsmouth for Netley. AN 
the ipvalids are to be removed from 
Cyprus either to England at once, or to Gozo, 
which is pronounced one of the most healthy 
spots on the Mediterranean. Her Majesty’s 
ship Orontes and the transport British Prince 
are now engaged in the removal of the pa- 
tients and hospital staff from Cyprus. The 
Malabar is also oa her way home with sick 
and wounded, and the Jberia, which is partly 
employed on similar duty, will fill up at Malta 
with the troops left behind by the Serapis, 
and follow the Malabar to Edgland. The en- 
gagement of tho steamship Magdala on the 
Mersey has been cancelled, as the stores to be 
sent out for the return voyage will be much 
less than anticipated ; and for the same reason 
the William Birkett will be sent on a voyage 
to Bermuda instead of to Egypt. The Helen 
Newton will in all probability suffice for the 
conveyance of the bots provender, and she 
is now being loadeđ with' oats and hay, but 
the Ely Rise will for the present be held in 
reserve. The Windsor Castle eaves the 
Thames immediately for Piymouth, to take 
the relief crew to her Majesty's ship London, at 
Zanzibar, and bring the old crew home. She 
will go round the Cape and call at Simon’s 
Bay. Numerous inquiries were made at the 
War Office on Wednesday for tidings of the 
missing and the wounded—fer the former 
especially. In the lists of casualties sent 
home, there are several discrepancies which 
will naturally be cause of anxiety until they 
are corrected, but no information respecting 
them could be given at the War Office on 
Wednesday beyond that afforded by the bare 
telegrams from Sir Garnet Wolseley, dis- 
played in the lobby, free even from the cor- 
rections and queries which appear in the 
published editions. The friends bF some of the 
officers killed have obtained permission to bring 
home the bodies for interment, and at least two 
parties set out on Wednesday on this pious 
errand. It having been supposed that, some 
of the officers on the Staff in Egypt are to be 
brought home at once ta resume their special 
duties in this country, it may be stated that 
the officials at the War Office were on 
Wednesday unaware of any such intention. 

A Portsmouth ‘correspondent wrote on 
Wednesday night :—t The detachmen: of 
Royal Artillery and 66 horses, which recently 
arrived at Hilsea, frem Wooiwich for passage 
to Cyprus in the Egyptian Monarch, have to- 
day been ordered by telegram to march baek 
to Woolwich. The other. details and horses 
which were ta have embarked at the same 
time wiil oe await the arrival of the O 
Battery 2d Brigade, which they were to have 
joined at Cyprus in the Palmyra, as that 
transport has been intercepted at Gibraltar. 
and ordersd io return to Portsmouth. The 
men and horses belonging to the Household 
Cavalry, now .on -hoard the Ralnyra, :wilk 
also be temporarily stationed at Portsmouth 
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ared. for: them in the Colewdrt ‘Barracks. 
Fhe meaning of this order is variously inter- 


ortsmouth: for Egypt to-morrow, in addition 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


The twenty-sixth meeting of the National 
Association forthe Promotion of Social Science 
openéd at Nottingham on Wednesday. 'Elabo- 
rate preparations have been.made by the local 
committee, efficiently aided by the Secretary, 
Mr. J. L. Clifford Smith, for the reception of 
the visitors, and it may at once be ‘said that 
the arrangements generally are.most excellent. 
The various sections during the week will 
meet at University College—a commodious 
structure situated almost directly in the centre 
of the town. The business transacted during 
the morning was of a formal nature, and in- 
cluded meetings of the committee of council, 
the hon. secretaries .of departments, and a 
general council meeting. . Inthe afternoon the 
members attended a special service which was 
conducted at the parish church of ‘St. Mary. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev.-J. M. 
Wilson, head master of Clifton College and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. - 

In the evening there was a large gathering 
in the hall connected with the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, when the President (Mr. George W. 
Hastings,M.P.) delivered the inaugural address. 
Alluding to the blanks recently left in their 
list of members, the president. observed that 
the whole Empire had stood aghast at the 
crime which a few months since cut short the 
pres of Lord Frederick Cavendish. All 

ad mourned the young statesman who, with 
every facility for a life of personal pleasure 
gave himself up to the arduous service 
of his country. They there lamented him 
also as one of their members much 
interested in their proceedings, though 
he more than once with characteristic mo- 
desty refused the duties of president. of the 
association. They could hardly hope to see 
the spines of many of their late- members 
filled, but their thoughts and- their-. deeds 
lived after them. Turning to .the- more im- 
mediate duties of the meeting, Mr; Hastings 
remarked that the association- was faunded to 
elucidate the economical and moral principles 
on which the constitution of society should be 
based, and to influence by the light of those 
as the course of future legislation. 

Vere he to adopt the prevalent phraseology, 
they would be told that last session was 
almost barren of results—a period af abortive 
efforts at legislation, and a monument of the 
incapacity of Parliament. It was easy to show, 
on the contrary, that, while many useful meas 
‘sures failed, or were withdrawn, the energy 
of the two Houses produced not a few impor- 
tant statutes, embodying principles sure to 
result in considerable effects on the social 
condition of the people. One of the leading 
principles which this association had always 
enunciated was the close connection that 
existed between the various branches of so- 
cial and economical science. The Settled 
Land Act of last session passed the House of 

Commons after reference to a select commit- 
tee, without remark. No speech was made, 
na debate raised, no opposition offered that 
could attract any public attention. Since the 
Act received the Royal assent there had not 
appeared any prominent criticism of its cone 
tents in the newspapers.: Yet it might be 
doubted whether any greater revolution, legal 
and social, had been aecomplised in this coun- 
try., If they maintained in continuous exis- 
tence any system, whether of law or family 
custom, which tied up properties and 
rendered them unsaleable, it -was clear that 
the amount of land in the market must bo 
always growing less, That that had taken 
Place in England there could hardly be a 
doubt, and it had been one cause of the cone 
stant rise in the price of land. To see the 
full effect of a tying up of land in a country 
they should look at Spain, where the vast 
estates of the old nobility had been kept out 
of the market for generations by strict entails, 
with the consequence that agriculture was at 
the lowest ebb, that present cultivation had 
been neglected, that the land had come to be 
more worthless with each succeeding decade, 
and that a country perhaps more naturally 
rich than any other in Europe presented a 
spectacle of poverty. Englishmen in the days 
of their ancestors had little knowledge, or 
none, of economical science; but they felt 
what they did not know. They felt like an 
animal in a receiver with the air exhausting. 
But if they felt strongly against restriction 
600 years ago, what must they feel now? 
Was this the period, and were -they the 
people, for whom a restricted land market 
restricted by artificial devices, was likely to 
be endured? It was this, the system of con- 
tinuous settlement, without power of sale, a 
system unnatural, unscientific, impolitic and 
pernicious, which had set on foot what was 
called the land agitation. It would be easy 
on a fair field to refute the vicious theories 
advanced by the disciples of the Nihilist and 
Communist societies of the Continent, and it 
would be much more easy to do so in popular 
estimation now that the ground had been éut 
from under the agitation by the passing of the 
Setiled Land Act. The great measure—for 
such it was—had cured the evil he had been 
describing at a blow; for on Jan. 1 next, 
when the Act came into operation, there 
would not be, with small exceptions, an acre 
of unsaleable settled land in England. Two 
great reforms, however, remained to be ac- 
complished jin our landed system, the one 
being the reduction of all tenures to the Saxon 
simplicity of free socage; the other the 
establishment of a universal system of regis- 
tration of title to facilitate the transfer of free 
property. The author of this salutary mea- 
sure was Lord Cairns, and its powerful su 
orter Lord Chancellor Selborne. The 
Married Women’s Property Act was another 
example of the correlation hetween the various 
branches of that subject. It was an historical 
error to assume that English law always 
handed over to a husband tothe property of his 
wife in absolute possession. Qn the contrary 
tho ancient law was, on the whole, fair enough 
to wives.. The injustice and anomaly arose 
with the growth of personal property. The 
first effort for an alteration of the law origi- 
nated with Miss Leigh Smith, now Mrs. 
Bodichon, sister of the Arctic navigator. The 
ridicule and opposition at that time raised 
against the proposal that. a married woman 
should retain her own property in her own 
hands might have deterred many from em- 
barking in the. cause, but she’ launched an 
enterprise which after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century had proved sucoessful. Mr. 
Hastings went on to describe a sound landed 
system as being at the bottom of national 
wealth. . Trade might pass into new channels, 
manufacture might shift its heme, but a 
conniry which had a welFtilled soil had al- 
ways the solid foundation of -prosperity -and 
oy SER To maintain the productivenass 
of land in the national interest it was neces- 
sary to have a simple tenure and the power of 
yoady transfer, so far as- owners were con- 
cerned, and, on the other hand, to give to 
tenants an absolute assurance by legislative 
enactment that the capital they put into thé 
ground shall be made secure. In conchision 
the President dwelt on the importance of 
elementary education, and what had heen 
done in this respect amongst the masses of 
the people, and, finally, = congratulated the 
association on mow celebrating i ilve 
re TS ating its silver 

The usual vote of thanks to the ide 
was passed, ‘on-the- motion: of ‘Odiori Goel, 
M.P., Lord O'Hagan; the: retiring “président, 
Wrote to: say’ hesivas unable torattand. the 
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POLITICS IN FRANCE. 

If administration were the whole work 
of a Ministry, and if the recess lasted 
for ever, M. Duclere would do as well as 
any other French statesman in office, and 
better than most. But the Chambers 
must shortly meet for legislation; and 
M. Duelere will be expected to legislate or 
retire. He appears to have no wish to re- 
sign, and no intention to be removed with- 
out a struggle. M. Grévy can have yet 
less ground for parting voluntarily with a 
Minister more after his own heart than any 
survivor of M. Dufaure. The President of 
the Republic is naturally fond of an 
official who performs his part skilfully and 
industriously, and is not perpetually 
digging at the roots to see that repub- 
licanism grows. M. Grévy is not likely to 
find fault with a comparative obscurity 
in the strife of parties which saves him 
from being reduced to an ornamental 
ligure by a combatant Premier. The in- 
clination of the Assembly is different on 
these points from the disposition and in- 
terests of M. Grévy. A representative 
body requires individual characteristics 
in a Ministry. When it is in 
good humour it is content to have 
a chief who will compel it to legislate at 
his dictation. When it is in the humour 
of the popular Chamber in France it insists 
upon being afforded the occupation and 
sport of wrestling with an equal match, 
that it may have the greater glory in vic- 
tory. In the one mood as in the other a 
reach Administration must prove its title 
to control the national representatives. 
‘Demonstrated competence to guide in a 
«dangerous foreign crisis might be allowed 
as a substitute for legislative experiments. 
At a period like this, when the one fervent 
resolve of the French people is to keep out 
of foreign crises, a French Minister is the 
more urgently obliged to propound legis- 
lative changes. The Assembly, at the 
commencement of the. next Session, will 
be as importunate for a Ministerial scheme 
of legislation as an ostrich for pebbles. It 
eannot digest a Ministry without it. M. 
Duclere is aware of the necessity, and is 
preparing to comply with the demand. 
Ile is believed to have determined to work 
«upon the basis of legislation contemplated 
by M. Gambetta and his colleagues in their 
short term of authority, and eccentrically 
published by them on their retirement. M. 
Auclere’s Cabinet is half Gambet- 
tist already. He assumes that the 
country approves of the general direc- 
tion of M. Gambetta’s domestic policy. 
ile will tread in M. Gambetta’s footsteps 
+o a certain distance. M. Gambctta’s fol- 
lowers can scarcely, he reckons, object to 
accompany him. When he stops they 
might prefer to go on. They are, however, 
Opportunists, and may recognise the im- 
practicability of further progress for the 
moment. M. Duclere has shown himself 
too expert a politician to be deluded with 
the hope that legislation thus borrowed 
and truncated will ultimately ripen. It 
will be odious to extreme partisans for its 
lukewarmness. Legitimists and Bona- 
partists will make common cause against 
it with the Irreconcilables. Gambettists 
wili kill it with ironical sympathy, What 
the Prime Minister probably counts upon 
is that, when he has made his feint, 
he will be permitted to challenge his ad- 
versaries, Whether Reactionaries or Irre- 
concilables, to take the offensive. A 
legislative programme for the Duclere 
Cabinet must be chiefly a matter of parade, 
a formality imposed by self-respect and by 
respect for the Chambers. At the begin- 
ning of the new Session, as at 
the close of the last, the sole 
real support of the Duclere Ministry is 
that the Government of the Republic 
has to be carried on, and that it has at 
present not a single rival for power, ex- 
cept those to whom the country is deter- 
mined not to intrust power. France ought 
to be grateful to M. Duclere for filling a 
gap. French administration must be con- 
ducted, and he conducts it. Except for 
him to bridgethe gulf, French party politics 
would be swallowing up actual or possible 
leaders at the rate of one every few weeks. 
His public spirit and respectability and 
judgment have rendered a composing 1n- 
terregnum practicable, Even those per- 
sonal qualities, however, would have been 
insufficient for the occasion had not the 

‘French nation happened to be especially 
indisposed for joining in the political an- 
tagonisms which agitate the Assembly. 
Frenchmen in town and in country evince 
a remarkable determination to attend to 
their private affairs, instead of exciting 
themselves about the grand ideas which 
have often at their instigation convulsed 
Europe.—Times. 
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THE CASE OF MR. GREEN, 


The correspondence between Mr. J. G. 
Talbot and the Rev. Randall Davidson, 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
adds very little to the public knowledge of 
the ease of Mr. Green. We published on 
Tuesday a short letter which Mr. Gladstone 
caused to be addressed to the Hull branch 
of the Church of England Working Men’s 
Society, in which it was stated that * the 
matter is in the hands of the. Lord Chan- 
eellor, who is most anxious to carry it 
¢hrough.” This letter was written before 
Mr. Talbot put his question to Mr. Davidson, 
and was published on the day on which Mr. 
Davidson replied that ‘‘ the matter appears 
to rest with the Government.” Itis the duty 
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of the Government to carry out the law, 
and the difficulty seems to be to find out 
what the law is, and how Mr. Green can 
be released without making the submission 
it requires from him. Mr. Talbot com- 
plains that the House of Commorts refused 
to discuss the bill for Mr. Green’s release 
of which he was in charge. The bill 
was objectionable, because it proposed 
to allow Mr. Green the victory over 
the law which he is attempting to win by 
passive resistance. But apart from this 
objection, which probably had consider- 
able weight with the House of Commons, 
there is an old coincidence of dates in the 
matter. Mr. Talbot’s Bill perished by a 
‘count out” on the 16th of August. On 
that very day the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had written to Mr. Gladstone *‘re- 
presenting to him and to the Government,” 
as Mr. Davidson says, ‘‘that the three 
years had that day expired, and that Mr. 
Green appeared to be no longer legally the 
incumbent of Miles Platting,” and urging 
that it was now the duty of the Govern- 
ment to put an end to his imprisonment. 
If this view was correct, Mr. Talbot's Bill 
became superfluous on the very day on 
which he asked the House to read it a 
second time. But the mysteries of ec- 
clesiastical law are inscrutable. Mr. Green 
isin prison because he refuses to obey the 
law in the church of Miles Platting. The 
Public Worship Act provides that when 
such refusal has been sustained for 
three years the benefice of the recalcitrant 
incumbent shall become void. That is the 
punishment of disobedience, and Mr. Green 
has incurred it. Whether he has actually 
ceased to be incumbent of Miles Platting 
nobody seems quite clearly to know. But 
everybody feels that if he has now really 
undergone the deprivation which the Act 
of 1874 pronounces, it is utterly illogical 
to keep him in prison. He is put there to 
prevent him from breaking the law. He 
refuses to obey, and is therefore kept away 
from the possibility of disobedience. So 
far, only those who applaud his refusal 
will feel that any wrong is done, or any 
real hardship inflicted. He held the 
vicarage of Miles Platting on conditions 
which he refused to carry out. Such re- 
fusal should logically have led to immediate 
deprivation ; but the law gives three years’ 
grace, and that has expired. It is a 
miserable result of the absurd complica- 
tions of Church discipline that his release 
does not follow. As to the causes of his 
continued detention there is no need to 
speak. They illustrate the muddle and 
confusion of ecclesiastical law ; and, what- 
ever becomes of Mr. Green, it may be 
hoped that his case will lead to some 
simpler mode of dealing with ecclesiastical 
offences. The complications arise out of 
the reluctance of the law to declare a 
benefice vacant. If Mr. Green had been 
deprived eighteen months ago a great 
scandal would have been prevented, 
and the only mode of preventing such 
scandals from arising in future is to make 
a benefice vacant at once when a clergy- 
man refuses to observe the conditions on 
which he was appointed to it.—Daily News. 


Publtsity has been given to the following 

correspondence :— 
“ Paleonhurst, Edenbridge, Kent, 
“Sept. 18, 1882. 

“My dear Davidson,—Having had the 
honour of being intrusted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with the charge in the House of 
Commons of the Imprisonment for Contumacy 
Bill, I am naturally anxious to know whether 
one main purpose of that Bill is likely to be 
attained. Whatever may be the merits of Mr. 
Green’s case, into which I am unwilling to 
enter, it is certain that the continued imprison- 
ment of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, not charged with any criminal offence, is 
a scandal and an anachronism, and must be a 
source of weakness to the Church itself. I 
feel sure that both the Archbishops concur in 
this view, as, indeed, is shown by their 
having been at the pains to introduce into 
Parliament the Bill Thiva referred to. As 
you know, I was unable to find an opportunity 
for its discussion till the very end of the Ses- 
sion, when its progress was cut short by a 
‘count out.’ Ido not complain on my own 
account, but I think the unhappy clergyman 
who has been 18 months in prison has reason 
to complain if his case is not even heard by 
Parliament ; and it seems to me that this is a 
case which calls for the immediate attention 
of those who are in authority. I could not, 
of course, trouble the Archbishop with a 
letter in his present condition, but I trust you 
may be able to inform me upon a matter so 
important,—Believe me, yours very truly, 
Joun G. Tatnot.—To the Rev. Randall T. 
Davidson.” 

‘ Addington Park, Croydon, Sept. 19, 1882. 

t My dear Talbot,—In reply to your inquiry 
about Mr. Green's continued imprisonment, I 
will tell you exactly how the matter stands 
so far as the Archbishop of Canterbury is con- 
cerned. Your efforts having failed to secure 
the posse through the House of Commons 
of the bill introduced into Parliament by the 
Archbishops with a view to Mr. Green’s re- 
lease, his Grace waited until the 16th of Aug., 
on whieh day the three years from the inhi- 
bition came to an end. On August 16 the 
Archbishop wrote to Mr. Gladstone, repre- 
senting to him and to the Government that 
the three years had that day expired, and that 
Mr. Green appeared to be no longer legally 
the incumbent of Miles Platting. His Grace, 
therefore, urged upon the Government the 
duty of at once putting an end to the imprison» 
ment, which, as you are aware, he had himself 
always disapproved. Mr, Gladstone replied 
without delay, promising careful consideration 
of the matter, and we have heard no more. 
A few days later the Archbishop's illness ase 
sumed its present serious character, and he 
has, of course, been unable to give considera- 
tion to this or to any other public question. 
What further step, if any, can now be taken, 
I do not know; but the matter appears to 
rest with the Government.—I remain, ever 
yours very truly, “ Ranpatt. T. DAVIDSON. 

“To J. Q. Talbot, Esq., M.P.” 
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A CATHEDRAL FOR THE Isie op Manx,—A 
meeting for the purpose of promoting the 
erection of a cathedral in Man was held at 
Peel on Wednesday. Bishop Hill presided, 
and among those present were the Governor 
of the Isle of Man, Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
and many of the members of thè insular 
Legislature. A scheme was produced for 
making the new parish church of Peel, now 
nearly complete, into a cathedral. This could 
be done at a cost of £2,000, but the scheme 
was opposed on the ground that the cathedral, 
to be of utility, should be established in 
Douglas, that being the centre of the popula- 
tion and the.chief resort of many thqusands 
of visitors to the island. If, however, Douglas 
was chosen as the site of the proposed cathe- 
dral, the cost would not be much less than 
£50,000. An amendment was proposed by 
Mr. E. C. Farrant, that an architect should be 
employed to report on the cost of so altering 
one of the existing churches in Douglas as to 
make it suitable for the purposes of a cathe- 
dral. This amendment was not seconded, 
but the Bishop expressed himself jn fayoyr of 
a new cathedral in Douglas, if Some means 
could be deyised for raising the necessary 
funds, The scheme is causing considerable 
discussion. eS te 
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THE STATE OF EGYPT. 
ESCAPE OF PRISONERS. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday :— 

Abdelal Pacha, Abdul Beh, and Ali Fehmi 
—the latter is no relation to Mahmoud Fehmi 
are the three Colonels who, next only to Arabi 
himself, are responsible for the loss and misery 
which the rising has brought upon the coun- 
try. Abdelal Pacha will, it is hoped, be in 
the hands of the Khedive in a few days, and 
Ali Fehmi is already in prison. Abdul Beh 
has not yet been captured. I learn that Arabi 
Pacha and his accomplices, military and 
civilian, will be tried by court-martial. They 
have little mercy to expect. A high official 
said to me yesterday, “ If Arabi had been 
either dignified or wise, he would have com- 
mitted suicide.” The officials and_ troops 
throughout the Soudan, at Darpur, and indeed 
from all parts of Upper Egypt, have sent tele- 
graphic assurances of their loyalty to the Khe- 
dive. The false prophet is still somewhere 
among the mountains near Darpur, but he 
has given no trouble lately. I am told that 
he is still surrounded by trusty followers, but 
their number is not known. The difficulties 
in the way of getting at him are enormous, but 
the greatest efforts will be made as soon as 
the army is reorganised to restore peace to 
the province, and tranquillity to the Moslem 
mind throughout Egypt and the Turkish Em- 
pire. The Press censorship has at last been 
entirely removed. 

Thirty-six of the prisoners of war, detained 
in the Round Tower of the Citadel, escaped 
last night by means of a rope. The feat was 
a perilous one. It is evident that they were 
assisted by accomplices. 


The correspondent of the same paper at 
Alexandria telegraphed on Thursday 
night :— 

The Moniteur Egyptien this evening pub- 
lishes a decree instituting at Alexandria a 
Special Commission for the inquiry into the 
robberies, murders, and acts of violence, pil- 
lage, and incendiarism committed there on the 
ilih of June. All documents in support of 
charges are to be addressed to the Special 
Court charged to decide upon and pronounce 
the punishments for these crimes. The Special 
Commission will be represented before the 
Special Court by a delegate charged to sus- 
tain the accusations. The Commission may 
require the arrest of any persons, through the 
Governor of Alexandria, who is charged with 
the duty of carrying such arrests into effect. 
The Consuls will have the right of being re- 
presented at the sittings of the Commission ; 
and although their delegates will not be 
allowed to take part in the deliberations, 
they will have the right to make any commu- 
nication which they may consider to be useful, 
through the President. Abderahman 
Rouchdi Bey is gazetted as President of the 
Commission, which will consist of seven 
members, four Europeans and three natives. 
The only Englishman upon the Commission 
is Mr. Caillard, Director of Customs. 

The Moniteur Egyptien also publishes a de- 
cree instituting a similar Commission at 
Tantah, to examine into the crimes committed 
on Egyptian territory outside Alexandria 
during the military rebellion. Admiral 
Seymour arrived here to-day in the Helicon, 
and is going on to Cairo. The Salamis is 
also in port. The native population are fast 
returning to Alexandria. About three hun- 
dred and forty prisoners, including many 
officers, were brought in this evening to 
Alexandria. Reuters Agency publishes a 
telegram here to-day, stating that the Press 
at home are opposed to the re-establishment 
of a Joint Control. This view prevails very 
strongly and generally here. The Joint Con- 
trol not only gave rise to many complications, 
but was the principal cause of the irritation 
among the natives, which gave Arabi his 
strength at the commencement of the move- 
ment. It is generally considered that either 
the Control or the Commission of the Public 
Debt should be suppressede 


The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
at Cairo, in a despatch dated Thursday, 
says :— 

I am officially informed this morning that 
the news previously published of the surrender 
of the rebel troops at Damietta is incorrect. 
The garrison still holds out. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has consequently ordered General 
Wood to attack the fortress on the land side, 
the naval forces co-operating. It is confi- 
dently expected. that this movement will 
speedily bring the refractory garrison to 
submission. A large number of admissions 
has been made within the last day or two to 
the hospitals here. The men are suffering 
from the exhausting results of over exertion, 
heat, exposure, and, in parts also, from bad 
water. Many men are invalided now from 
effects which did not develope themselves 
until the troops were rested, and the intense 
excitement oF battle and victory subsided. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley continues well, but he 
also shows evident traces af the hardships of 
the campaign and the trying nature of the 
Egyptian climate, doubtless increased by the 
constant strain on the mind to which the 
Commander-in-Chief must have been® sub- 
jected. He will probably recuperate in the 
next few days. It is understood that Sir 
Garnet may have to remain some time in 
Egypt pending the settlement of affairs. His 
large experience of both civil and military ad- 
ministration renders him specially fitted to 
advise the Khedive at the present crisis. 

A parade of our cavalry and infantry was 
held this morning. In the absence of pipe- 
clay, the men whitewashed thejr helmets, 
belts, and pouches, a plan which has the 
double advantage of giving a smart appear- 
ance, and of warding off, to some degree, the 
flies and vermin which abound here. Though 
Egypt is troubled with few poisonous reptiles, 
the land swarms with insects and creeping 
things innymerable that render life in this 
country almost intolerable. In the distrihu- 
tion of the guns captured from the rebels, 
those taken at Tel-el-Kebir have been sent to 
Ismailis, while all the pieces taken at Tantah 
and other places are massed at Cairo, within 
the British lines. They are mostly Kyupp 
guns, sixty in number, generally of an old 
pattern and much inferior to ours in initial 
velocity and calibre, Everything at the 
Egyptian arsenal in this city was found in a 
state of chaos. Friction tubes, cartridges, and 
pepr were found lying abqut in confused 

eaps, liable to explosion from the slightest 
accident, or the result of indiscreet handling, 
or the simplest concussion. All our people 
in Cairo have been struck with the magnifi- 
cence of the Royal palaces, and especially 
with the gorgeous manner in which they are 
furnished. Not less is the mind impressed 
with the contrast between the lavish expendi- 
ture which these buildings suggest and the 
terrible indigence and misery in which the 
bulk of the population live. — 


THE ARMY IN EGYPT. 
To allow of ample room for the sick and 
wounded on their passage homc, orders haye 
been sent out to the principal medical officer 


with the army in Egyptthat the Orient steamer 


Lusitania, one of the largest transports, is to 
be at his disposal, and she will probably bring 
the remnant of the hospital from Cyprus. 
Seven vessels will therefore be devoted to this 
duty, two, the Malabar and the Orantes, being 
her Majesty’s ships, 4:1! the five others hired 
transports, the Carthag., Courland, Iberia, 
British Prince, and Lusitani». ‘The issue of 
medical stores from the depots at home has 
been stopped, and the supplies which are 
being sent in daily under existing cuntracts 
are to be sent do the military hospitals in the 
United Kingdom, where for a long time to 
come the dispensers will draw their drugs 
and dressings irom gases addressed tq ‘‘ The 
Expeditionary Force in Egypt.” The Malabar 
is expected to reach Portsmouth by Monday 


nex 


horses. 


A statement has been prepared at the War 
Office, showing the actual strength of the 
British force engaged in Egypt. From this 
it appears that the headquarters staff and 
regimental staff, Royal Artillery, numbered 
36 officers, 1 warrant officer, 81 men, and 65 
The cavalry embarked to the num- 
ber of 142 officers; 3 warrant officers, 2,252 
men, and 2,047 horses. The Royal Artillery, 
including the ammunition reserve column, 
consisting of 79 officers, 1,802 men, and 1,406 
horses. The infantry were made up of 361 
officers, 9 warrant officers, 7,799 men, and 
546 horses for the staff and transport. The 
rest are included under the head of Royal 
Engineers, Commissariat and Transport, Ord- 
nance Store, Garrison Artillery, Military 
Police, and various; and they number 163 
officers, 50 warrant officers, 3,638 men, and 
1,423 horses. These troops, which do not 
include the drafts and depdts sent to the Me- 
diterranean in connection with the army 
corps, form an aggregate strength of 781 
officers, 63 warrant officers, 15,572 men, or a 
grand total of 16,416 of all ranks; and 5,487 
horses. The staff occupied exclusively one 
ship, the cavalry required cight ships, the 
artillery nine, and one other for the garrison 
batteries; the infantry filled ten ships, and 
the “ various” corps sixteen ships. All these 
sailed between the 27th of July and the 19th 
of August, and they all arrived without acci- 
dent at Alexandria, Cyprus, or Port Said by 
the 5th of September. 

A similar statement has been prepared by 
the Indian Government, setting forth a detail 
of 199 officers, 127 warrant officers, and 1,740 
British rank and file ; 5,497 non-commissioned 
officers and men of native Indians, with 6,613 
followers; 1,793 horses, 4,351 mules, and 
736 ponies, or a total (omitting the followers) 
of 7,563 fighting men from India, and 6,880 
quadrupeds. They were conveyed to Egypt 
in 52 steam transports, embarking between 
the ist of July and the 4th of September. 
Their arrivals at Suez date from August 8, 
but their arrivals are not all yet recorded. 
The army actually employed in Egypt, and 
not counting the reserves at Malta and 
Gibraltar, nor the drafts and reinforcements 
on the way, therefore reached an aggregate 
total of 23,979 soldiers and 12,367 animals. 


— SS 


THE SALVATION ARMY AT THE 
GRECIAN THEATRE. 
RIOTOUS SCENES, 

On Thursday, amid much enthusiasm and 
not alittle turbulence, the Grecian Theatre 
and the Eagle Tavern were formally opened 
and dedicated to the purposes of the Salva- 
tion Army. From eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing toa late hour in the evening the new 
“ encampment” was thronged with some six 
or seven thousand ‘‘ soldiers,” male “and fe- 
male, who had come to make a day of it. 
Services were held at different times within 
the halls, at two o'clock lunch was served 
in the banqueting hall, and there was a large 
refreshment tent in the centre of the grounds 
wherein the intervals between the meetings 
could be agreeably spent. The display of 
bunting, the presence of the police, and the 
expected opportunity of giving the Salva- 
tionists a popular, but nat very flattering 
ovation, attracied outside the Grecian a large 
crowd, made up of all the rowdies young and 
old that could be brought together from the 
City-road and its vicinity. These took up a 
position in the middle of the street, jeering 
and hooting and jostling all whom they 
suspected of belonging to the Army. The 
number of policemen present was at first 
ridiculously inadequate ; the roughs had it all 
their own way, and were in high good 
humour. They enjoyed pelting mud and 
hustling, snatching some lieutenant’s medal or 
some young girl's tambourine, and indulging 
in such rough horse-play. No consideration 
whatever was shown for women. At the 
corner of the street, for instance, a 
“captain” was perceived to get down off 
an omnibus. Immediately he was sur- 
rounded. ‘Twowomen whowere with him clung 
in terrar to his arms. He tried to walk to- 
wards the hall, but the surging crowd drove 
him back. He and his friends were several 
times struck in the face with mud; then his 
cap was stolen. With much courage he con- 
fronted the mob, but he struck no blow—to 
do so being against orders. At length four 
or five policemen burst through the crowd 
and rescued him, Many ather similar in- 
stances of ill-treatment occurred, and within 
the grounds were to be seen several girls 
crying on account of the blows they had re- 
ceived. One girl said she had been kicked. 
Every one who arrived between noon and 
three o’clock had to run the gauntlet and sub- 
mit more or less to being jostled, By three 
o'clock, however, the police had been largely 
reinforced, and were able to keep the centre 
of the road clear. About half-past two great 
excitement was created by the arrival of 200 
cadets—mostly young girls—headed by their 
band playing in what the crowd evidently 
thought a most defiant way. A rush was 
made towards them, and they were assailed 
with shouts of derision and showers of mud, 
Led by a “ major,” brandishing his arms and 
loudly singing, the small army marched 
bravely on. The girls were in the middle, 
between the men. Their approach was 
anxiously watched by sentinels on the 
roof of the Eagle, and among these the 
gravest fears were entertained. ‘‘ They'll be 
murdered,” said one, as he lcaked down on 
ihe howling mob below. But fortunately 
shouting breaks no bones, and the cadets with 
their band entered the gates in safety. With 
scarcely an exception, each bore traces of the 
fray upon kis or her face, which was be- 
smoared with mud. Great was the enthu- 
siasm as, with gleeful faces, they marched 
round the grounds, evidently glorying in the 
reception that they had received outside. It 
was now time to be seated for the dedication 
service, so, after purchasing a number of Sal- 
vation medals at the stalls wherewith to deco- 
rate themselves, and a few tamhourines, on 
which’ to accompany the hymns, the members 
of the Army made the best of their way to the 
theatre, filling it in every part. On the plat- 
form the cadets, the band, the choir, the ofi- 
cers, and the more distinguished lay mombers 
of the Army were accommodated. General 
Booth sat in the front row, with Mrs. Booth 
and his two daughters to his right, his eldest 
son, as ‘‘ chief of the staff,” to his left, and 
pis youngest son behind, as conductor of the 
band. 

Mr, Herbert Booth having blown a whistle 
for silence, the General said they were met 
for the first time in that hall for the purpose 
of setting it apart for the service of God and 
the salvation of men. He would call on a 
brother to pray. Prayer having been afiered 
up by three brethren and a sister, General 
Booth mounted a chair and gave out each 
verse of the hymn with annotations. The 
congregation vociferously joined in and 
eagerly responded to the invitation to sing 
the last verse ivith ‘‘ fixed bayonets "—that 
is, with the right arm extended aloft from the 
shoulder. A *‘ volley” was then called for, 
and there were loud cheers and waving of 
handkerehiefs all aver the building. 

General Booth next addressed the meeting, 
and said it seemed a long time since they had 
had a field-day, but the Army had not been 
idle. The present.building was proof of that, 
(Cheers.) After detailing the number of halls 
they had opened and of mectings they had 
held, he went on io refer to false accusations 
which he said had been made against them in 
the newspapers. It had been said he was 
making a lat of money out of the Army. 
(Laughtor.) He wished they would prove it. 
(Laughter.) Then it had been said that he 
had applied to Mr. S. Morley to assist him 
out of the scrape with regard to this property. 
He had never done anything of the kind. He 
had written to Mr. Morley to come to the 
luncheon to-day, aud he had written regretting 
his inability to be present. It was hoped a 
handsome cheque would follay. (Lau btor.t 
lj had heen said that all these halls belonged 
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to him personally, and that some day he would 
run ‘away to New York with'all the money , 
and enjoy himself: (Laughter.) The fact was 

that all the property was legally registered as / 
belonging to the Salvation Army, and could , 
not be used for any purposes but those of the ; 
Army. : (Cheers!) The people who made all ; 
this hue and cry were not those who gave 

money themselves. (Laughter.) “If any. one | 
wanted information let him ‘go and see the ; 
books of the Army and its public accountants. 

(Cheers.) The Army had nothing to conceal. | 
(Cheers.) He wanted to secure the permanent , 
stability of the Salvation Army after he was 

gone to glory. (Amen.) When he heard this 

property was in the market hé saw what a 

splendid thing it was likely to be for their 

work. It was central and well known, and it 

had been a kind of immoral cess-poo! in which 

any amount of iniquity had been perpetrated. , 
His friends tried to dissuade him, and said 

there was now no doubt he had gone mad. 

(Laughter.) He, however; believed in his 
soul it would be a success. (Cheers.) 

During this address some young girl fainted 
in the gallery, whereupon General Booth re- 
marked, ‘‘I think it is very little for only one 
lass to faint after the treatment wé have had 
to-day. How many Church members would 
have gone home.” (Laughter.) 

A duet having been sung by General Booth’s 
daughters, ‘‘ Major” Smith, with much gesti- 
culation-and leapings in the air, gave a solo 
with the refrain :— 

“ Our motto, ‘ Blood and Fire !’ 

Our soldier’s never tire; 

We're the Lord’s Brigade, the Lord’s Brigade.” 

Mrs. Booth next delivered an address, in 
which she drew a contrast between the uni- 
versal goodwill shown to the army proceeding 
to Egypt to fight for British interests, and the 
ruflianly treatment to which the Salvation 
Army, fighting for God's interests, were sub- 
jected. A number of large donations were 
announced, and the service terminated. In 
the evening “ A Great Rejoicing” meeting 
was held. The old Grecian and Eagle build- 
ings have not undergone any very substantial 
alterations. The eagles with extended wing 


„are still aloft, hut, like the rest of the exterior 


walls, they have been submitted to a plentiful 
supply of scarlet and yellow paint—the colours 
of the ‘“‘Army.” Inside, the body of the 
theatre remains unchanged. The stalls, the 
pit, the dress circle, the boxes, and the gallery 
are still there, and the respective doors lead- 
ing to them retain the old names. The stage 
has, however, been considerably enlarged and 
fitted up as ‘‘soldiers’” galleries, The 
theatre will hold 5,000 persons, The old 
concert-hall has heen almost entirely reno- 
vated, and will seat 3,000. The dancing- 
floor in the centre of the grounds is now 
covered over with a large marqtee, in which 
refreshments were yesterday served, but it is, 
we believe, intended to utilise it for overflow 
meetings, and, at some future date, to perma- 
nently enclose it. It is calculated that 4,000 
people could be here accommodated. The 
Army haye also secured the “ Eagle” Hotel, 
which has been fitted up as a Salvation Army 
inn, with over seventy beds. Though the 
spirit licence will be kept up—as by the terms 
of the lease it must—only non-intoxicants 
will be served, By way of emphasising this 
fact, the beer and spirit taps will remain un- 
disturbed, but labelled ‘‘dried up,” and 
“ gone wrong.” The lease of the entire pre- 
mises for seventeen years are purchased for 
£16,750, and the cost of the alterations has 
been £1,500. General Booth had, before the 
collections of yesterday, received over £9,000, 
which the donations of the day must have 
brought up to more than £10,000. 


— 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

BALMORAL CASTLE, THURSDAY. 
The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, and attended by the 
Hon. Horatia Stopford. Her Majesty drove 
out in the afternoon, accompanied hy Princess 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Connaught. The 
Duke and Duchess of Albany also drove out. 


Earl Granville left Carlton House-terrace 
on his return to Walmer Castle, on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., and 
Lady Williams Wynn have arrived at Wynn 
stay, Ruabon, from the South of France. _ 

The death of Sir Edmund Harrison, C.B., 
occurred on Thursday at his residence in 
Harley-street after a short illness. Sir Ed- 
mund Harrison, who was 72 years of age, had 
been during more than half a century one of 
the Privy Council. Ue received the appoint- 
ment of deputy clerk of the Council under Sir 
Arthur Helps in 1860, and retaifed this oflice 
until his death. Although he nominally re- 
tired from the Civil Service some years ago 
on a pension equivalent to his full salary, his 
love of official work made it impossible for 
him to be idle, and he continued to attend at 
the council-office for the regular discharge of 
his old dutics until a few weeks before his 
decease, The Companionship of the Bath 
was conferred upon him in 1875 and a knight- 
hood in 1880. Sir Edmund was son of the 
late Mr. Henry Holland Harrison, and married 
in 1834 Eliza Sophia, daughter of the late Mr. 
James Hume. s 

The Duke of Westminster's Eaton, Halkyn, 
and Chester tenantry, following the example 
of the citizens of Chester, presented the 
Duchess with a handsome diamond half hoop- 
ring. A deputation from the tenantry was 
received at Eaton Hall on Thursday, and Mr. 
Chorlton, in making the presentation, assured 
his Grace that amongst the tenantry his con- 
stant consideration during the past disastrous 
seasons had been gratefully appreciated. The 
Duchess of Westminster expressed her grati- 
fication at the very handsome present made ta 
her, and said she was extremely pleased, nat 
only with it, but with the kind spirit in which 
it had been presented. “The Duke, in return- 
ing thanks, referred to the pleasant relations 
which had existed between himself and the 
tenantry, and said he heartily reciprocated 
the kind feeling which had Jed them to come 
there that day. He also congratulated them 
upon the improved prospects for agri- 
culturists consequent upon the heavy craps 
and the generally fair condition in which they 
had been gathered in that county, The depu- 
tation remained to luncheon, and were escorted 
over the hall by his Grace. 
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THE BELHUS SAĻR, 

The best testimony to the utility of such 
sales as those which Sir Thomas Lennard 
instituted at Belhus eight years ago is to be 
found in the fact that his example has been 
followed by others ; and it is nat tao much to 
say that Sir Thomas Lennaréand his imitators 
are doing good work, inasmuch as they are 
encouraging farmers to breed herses which 
are much wanted, but for which they have not 
until recently been able to count upon finding 
a market. The task of Sir Thomas Lennard 
and of other buyers, as of those who wish to 
breed hunters, would be much simplified if 
men like Lord Falmouth, the Duke Of Beau- 
fort, and Mr. Heneage, yo mention at hap- 
hazard only iwo or three names out of 
hundreds of landownersmore orless interested 
in horses, would keep in their respective 
districts thoroughbred sires stout enough and 
sound enaugh ta mate with the farmers’ half- 
bred mares; ‘but there are not many horses 
of this sort to be met with in England, and 
when there happen to be two or three for sale, 
the foreigners are allowed to carry them off. 
This was the case at Dangu the other day, 
where the Belgians wera enabled to secure in 
Inval just the stamp of sire for Lincolnshire, 
much below his value; and many another 
instance might be mentioned, Not but what 
there aro a fow sires of this kind jn England ; 
and tho progeny of one or two of them—such 
as Brother to Stafford—were among the forty 
lots which Mr. Tattersall had to submit to 
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competition. on Thursday. - The weather was 
not altogether made to order, and from the 
way in which the rain began ‚to fall in ‘the 
early morning it looked as 3 if there 
would be’ a“repetition of last year's dis- 
comforts; but tho sky cleared oppoeinely 
at the critical hour of eleven, and.the after- 
noon turned fine enough. Rain or shine, the 
large one ; for while 
those- who -mean „business, and. who have 
looked over -the,horses beforehand, are not to 
be deterred by dirty weather, the country 
poole always muster in great force, the day 
eing observed as’a local holiday. The lun- 
cheon which preceded the sale was, therefore, 
well paler) and when the auctioneer got 
into his box soon after the appointed hour of 
one o’clock—punctuality is one of -the virtues 
of the Belhus sale—the barriers around the 
sale-ring were dense with sightseers. There 
was all the more reason for hoping that such 
would be the case because, as the auctioneer 
very truly remarked, the public needed ps 
‘further assurance as to the génuine nate of 
the Belhus sales, and he might beve added 
that they recommend themselves all the more 
to buyers by reason of their contrast with 
the equivocal doings at other sales, which 
have attained such a bad notoriety. The ess 
pectation was not altogether realized; for 
although the forty horses sold on Thursday 
made 6,230 guineas, the average was only 
155% guineas, as compared with 157 guineas 
a twelvemonth ago, and 176 guineas in 1879. 
The average did not fall so low as in 1880, 
when cry, HA horses fetched only 142 
guineas each; but if, as is generally under- 
stood, the cost-price of each horsé when brought 
into the ring on Thursday was not anything 
short of 160 guineas, Sir Thomas must have 
had his year’s labour for less than nothing. 
This may be in a measuro due to the fact that 
so many hunting men find that they cannot 
afford this season to keep so many horses as 
usual, and someihing may also be due to the 
caprice of purchasers, for among the horses 
sold on Thursday for very little money there 
were assuredly two or three quite equal to 
those which went for two and three hundred 
guineas. The principal “horses in the list 
were described with so much detail the other 
day that there is no need to say much more 
about them now, the top prices being made by 
Gamester (whom we then described as being 
“ celebrated as a prizetaker, his legs seem as 
fresh as they are strong ; and as he carries 
himself well and fences in a bright easy 
fashion, he will perhaps score the top price ”) 
and hy Wentworth. The latter, a five-year- 
old, bred by Sir Thomas himself, and having 
for a sire one of the late Lord Glasgew’s 
thoroughbreds, is full of quality, but he is not 
up to very great weight, and is’a trifle slack 
behind the saddle. - But his action is so good 
that he took many a good judge’s fancy, and 
at 300 guineas he shares with Gamester the 
honour of being top price. “Mr. Thomas 
King, once a glory of the prise-ring, invested 
280 guineas in Red Cloud, who could go very 
fast when hunted in the Vale of the White 
Horse, and this was a very nice horse, though 
he will not be going so long as Red Robin, 
the handsomest as well as the handiest of the 
middle weights, whom Mr. ‘Trew, a purchaser 
of one of the best horses at the sale of last 
year, took‘at 250 guineas, and will find well 
worth the money.—S?. James’s Gazette. 


THE SQUIRE AND HIS CRITICS. 


It has, for a long time past, been the fashion 
with a certain class of writers for the Press 
says the County Gentleman, to abuse, on all 
and every occasion, the landowner, and to 
visit upon the head of the country gentleman 
whatever may happen to affect the well-being 
of the country. Does a succession of wet 
summers bring distress ta agriculturists, it is 
clearly the fault of the landlord, for, say these 
captious critics, did he not exact high rents 
everything—inclement seasons notwithstand- 
ing—would be smiling and prosperaus. If. 
in consequence of the hard times, the herds 
and flocks of the English farmer become less 
and Jess numerous, and the price of meat is 
accordingly advanced, the landlord is held re- 
sponsible by these writers, for, say they, were 
it not for his obstinacy in preventing the im- 
portation af foreign cattle—and disease 
though they say nothing about this—there 
would be a superabundance of carnivorous 
food. Does Hodge, the labourer, excited b 
the extravagant utterances of some individua 
whose livelihood it is to set class against 
class, develop some hitherto unheard-of 
grievance, it is sedulously nursed by the 
abusers of the landlord till the time when the 
vials of wrath can be conveniently opened 
upon ‘ the bloated landed interest,” and it 
can be plausibly shown that were it not for the 
avaricious country squire the labourer would 
have everything that he did—and did not— 
want. And so ọn aq nauseam. Yet if any 
one who went among those who might be 
supposed to know something ‘about 
matters agricultural—as much, at any 
rate, as the self- conscious gentle- 
man who, seldom wandering from his 
study or editor's desk, deludes himself into 
the belief that the gift of omniscience has 
fallen to his lot—it would be found how small 
an amount of grumbling at the landlord there 
is among those who are asserted to be crushed 
down by his evil propensities. The farmer 
grumbles—as who does not?—at the- bad 
times, but one of his grievances is, not that 
he has rent to pay, but that his incoming is 
not sufficient to meet his engagements, and he 
is full of gratitude at the kind and cansiderate 
way in which ‘‘ The Squire ” has relieved his 
burden by a timely reduction of rent or a 
convenient loan of money, He knows that the 
landlord suffers with him in the depression, 
and he appreciates the efforts and sacrifices 
made hy the latter—by perhaps some needed 
improvements on the farm or the purchase of 
machinery—to improve the position of the 
unfortunate agriculturist, So with the vil- 
lagers. They look up with a high regard to 
the gentleman who has always lived amongst 
them, whose money is spent with them, and 
on whose aid and sympathy they can always 
rely in the hour of distress. Were the country 
squire abolished, as some writers seem to 
wish, a very large addition would have to be 
made to the poor-rates of the country. In 
many ways that the townsman knows nothing 
about, the country gentlemen exercise a bent- 
ficient influence. No doubt country gentle- 
men, like other classes of the community, 
have fallen on evil times; but there is every 
reasan to hope that, like their tenants, pros- 
perity will once more shine upen them, and 
to think that it will be a very long time, in- 
deed, in spite of all the efforts of the agitators, 
before anything will happen to affect the posi- 
tion of a class round which cling so many in- 
terests, and whose existence is a guarantee 
for the welfare of the country. 


RETURN OF MR H. M. STANLEY. 


The Lisbon correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday night :—Mr. H.. M. 
Stanley unexpectedly arrived here from Lo- 
anda last night by the Portuguese steamer 
China. I had an-interview with him to-day, 
when he informod me that on his arrival at 
Loanda he was suffering greatly from malaria 
and fever. He stopped fora month at Lo- 
anda, at the residence of the Dutch Consul, 
and was very kindly treated. He recoverod 
his health and strength during the voyage 
and is now stopping at the Central Hotel, in 
the best of health and spirits. He leaves for 
Paris to-morrow. Mr. Stanley gives an ex- 
cellent account of the progress of eivilisation 
in tho region of the Zaire. He:has penetrated 
three hundred miles beyond Vivi, and estab- 
lished fifteen trading stations between Vivi 
and Roki. He encountered hostilities as ‘ne 
advanced ; ‘but after a time thematives became 
friendly, so that now his men along the: dis- 
tance of three ‘hundred miles ‘already imon- 
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ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


Very strong pressure, says the Spectawr, 
is being placed upon the Government to 
avoid any reference to Europe in the forth- 
coming settlement in Egypt, and to act as 
conqueror: but we are convinced that 
pressure will be disregarded. In the first 
place, the endless mess of treaties and 
documents as binding as treaties cannot 
be swept out of the way by any fiat less 
irresistible than that of Europe; and if 
they are not swept away, a reinvigorating 
Government of Egypt will be impossible. 
The Europeans could not even be taxed, 
or the country relieved of the host of 
bloodsuckers who, under various agree- 
ments, have been allowed to draw in sala- 
ries nearly 20 per cent. of the revenue 
disposable for civil purposes. In the se- 
cond place, France can yield to an award 
of Europe without that irritation which, if 
we act alone, she is certain to feel, and 
which already threatens the entente cor- 
diale to an extent greatly to be regretted. 
France gave up Egypt when she refused to 
fight Arabi, but she will push her 
“claims” all the more angrily because 
she has neither moral nor political locus 
standi. In the third place, the assent of 
the Sultan is required, and is never given 
to any plan proposed by anybody except 
under the compulsion either of Europe or 
of force. He is not likely to be soothed 
by all that has taken place. Do the 
Tories, who were so eager for an award 
of Europe against Russia, and now protest 
so passionately against an award of Europe 
in favour of Great Britain, really desire to 
bombard Constantinople, rather than meet 
Europe in Conference ? In brutal English, 
that, and nothing else, is the alternative 
before them. And in the fourth place, 
this Egyptian incident, large as it looms 
in our eyes to-day, is but a scene in that 
far vaster drama, the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire. Is it wise, is it com- 
monly politic, in view of the certainty of 
that terrible scramble, to defy or to ignore 
the European Tribunal which can alone 
prevent the distribution from resulting in 
endless wars? If England at this moment 
defies or ignores that Tribunal—as, we 
admit, she can do, for no coalition against 
her is even possible—that Tribunal will be 
extinct. We could not summon it for very 
shame, and no other Power will do so, not 
even Russia, which could get all she 
wanted by an agreement between three 
men. If, on the other hand, England, in 
full possession of Egypt, armoured in that 
right of conquest which all Continental 
statesmen respect, and safe from dictation 
in her own islands, voluntarily submits to 
the Tribunal, its authority will be placed, 
morally, at all events, beyond all future 
assault. The Government will do right to 
submit its plan, when framed, to Europe : 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
notification to the Sultan signifies that this 
is their resolve. 


The Saturday Review expresses a strong 
hope that ‘‘ the rapid and dazzling success 
which we have obtained in Egypt will not 
in reality dazzle either the General in com- 
mand or the authorities at home. The 
despatches relating to the Kassassin affair 
show that certain risks have been run in 
the obtaining of this great success, and it 
is very desirable that none should be run 
in keeping it. Already we hear of trans- 
ports ordered to bring home the English 
soldiers, of the immediate return of the 
Indian troops, and so forth. It may be 
hoped that better counsels will prevail. It 
takes more men to hold a country than to 
conquer it, and for some time at least 
Egypt must be held. It is particularly 
important that posts strong enough to 
overawe any casual gathering of disbanded | 
soldiers or any ferment of popular fana- 
ticism should be lodged in every con- 
siderable Egyptian town. The reported 
intention not to send English troops into 
Upper Egypt at all, but to rely on the sub- 
mission of the officials there, would be in 
the highest degree unwise. The Delta is 
tranquil because its inhabitants have heard 
the English guns, and seen the English 
uniforms; because they have been actual 
spectators of Arabi flying before General 
Lowe, and of regiment after regiment 
flinging its arms into railway trucks as it 
marches past an English commander. 
Upper Egypt has seen none of these things, 
and it is desirable that it should see them. 
The Indian troops, who are said, with every 
likelihood of truth, to have produced a 
special effect on the minds of their brother 
Moslems, would be well suited for the 
service, and it would be a well-earned 
compliment to employ them upon it. Nor 
will the entire force now in the country, 
with the reinforcements held in reserve 
at Malta, be a man too much for the 
duties of the next few months. The dul- 
lest of spectators can hardly mistake the 
value of the lip-loyalty which now hails 
the Khedive, and the politeness which ex- 
presses its joy at the success of the Eng- 
lish. It is not necessary to suppose any 
desperate hatred of their conquerors on the 
part of the Egyptians ; this is nearly as 
unlikely as any ardent affection for them. 
But, until Egypt is resettled, and the army 
transformed from an instrument of rebellion 
into an instrument of order, common sense 
demands that the occupying force should 
not be weakened. Beati possidentes; but 
they are only blessed on the understanding 
that they actually possess. 
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FRENCH INTERESTS IN EGYPT. 


The Times holds that undoubtedly the 
chief question which our Government will 
have to take in hand in reference to Egypt 
is how to adjust the claims of France with 
our own. It will endeavour, one may take 
it for granted, to act as far as possible in 
such a manner as France will approve :— 

France, till the outbreak of this insurrec- 
tion, acted with us in close partnership. She 
was forced by Continental necessities, which 
all can appreciate, to abdicate her part of joint 
supervisor and controller of Egyptian affairs, 
and to decline to intervene; and yet, under 
the circumstances, France has behaved with 
dignity and self-control. From time imme- 
morial—that is, in these days of rapid change, 
from the early days of Napoleon—she has re- 
garded Egypt as a corner of the earth in 
which she has peculiar, if not exclusive, in- 
terests. She nearly went to war with us about 
Egypt in 1840, and since then her relations 
with the Khedive and his people have been 
singularly close. Besides, France is a great 
African Power. Algeria and her new pro- 
tectorate of Tunis are in close intercourse 
with Egypt, and what tells on the one must 
soon tell on the other. All this constitutes 
a claim for consideration which an English 
(sovernment cannot disregard. After all, 
France is our ally of thirty years’ standing in 
Eastern matters, and that, though not of 
course decisive, is a point of some import- 
ance. But whatever may be the decision 
with regard to the Control, it is certain that 
England will proceed with the greatest cau- 
tion, so that French susceptibilities may not, 
if possible, be wounded. Circumstances have 
forced us to intervene alone; but there will 
be, in the arrangements which will be made, 
no disregard of the real claims of France to 
commercial and political consideration. 
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PAYMENT OF MEMBERS 
PARLIAMENT. ~ 


The Morning Post would be very sorry 
to see twenty-five class representatives re- 
turned to Parliament by subscription and 
paid by Trades Union levies. Such men 
would almost inevitably be the worst pos- 
sible representatives of their order :— 

There are among the natural leaders of our 
skilled operatives, and among those thinkers 
who have emerged from their ranks and are 
still members of their own class, living in 
their own society, many who have all the es- 
sential qualities and much of the social dis- 
cipline of gentlemen. The Morning Post 
would be glad to see these men in Parliament, 
but doubts if any one of them would have 
a chance of finding a place among the twenty- 
five. They would not consent to be paid 
delegates of a class among the independent 
representatives of the nation ; and delezates 
of a class, not representatives, men selected 
in the interests of that class and paid for their 
services must necessarily be. It is not with- 
out good reason that the payment of members 
has fallen, first into disuse, and next into utter 
contempt and odium among Englishmen. It 
has been silently abolished because it was 
found practically bad; it has never been re- 
vived because the instincts and experience of 
those who were qualified and had the power 
to decide the question utterly disapproved it. 
Wherever it exists it works badly. It has no 
little to do with the degradation of American 
politics and politicians. The very habit of 
paying representatives teaches both them and 
their constituents to look upon politics as a 
profession or a trade, to be taken up for its 
emoluments as well as for its honour. The 
moment politics are so regarded corruption 
creeps in. 
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DR. PUSEY’S WORK. 

The Spectator says :—If it is good that 
the Church, as a teaching corporation, 
should be alive, should be comprehensive, 
and should at least endeavour to reach the 
body of the people, the total result of Dr. 
Pusey’s life was distinctly good : — 

His followers, apart from their distinctive 
tenets, woke up the English Church, which 
was fast sliding into the morass which has so 
often beguiled it, a cold and decorous pro- 
fession of tremendous doctrines to which no 
living importance was attached, and which, 
when once the vitality was out of them, 
choked up the religious intelligence. They 
restored learning to its importance. They 
gave back to public worship its attractiveness. 
They got at, or tried to get at, human beings 
with souls, instead of confining themselves 
to respectables. The inner Puseyism proved 
itself a vitalizing force, in a country where 
the temptation of every creed is to lose its 
vitality under a crushing load of smug re- 
spectabilities. That was a great work, and 
it was due in a large measure to the single- 
hearted, obstinate energy of the great ecclesi- 
astic who has this week passed away. 

The Record says :—What can we say of Dr. 
Pusey’s life-work? We seein Dr. Pusey one 
who has laboured earnestly, sedulously, 

owerfully, to turn the Church of England 
rom the right way, to destroy the work of 
our forefathers, by overwhelming it in the 
soul-destroying superstitions and cunning in- 
ventions from which, at the sacrifice of their 
own lives, the Reformers were enabled by 
God's grace to rescue our Church. Newman 
was content to go alone to Rome; Pusey 
desired to take the Church of England with 
him. If ever there was a man who, endowed 
with great powers, used them to a large ex- 
tent to the injury of the truth; if ever there 
was a man commissioned to do important 
work for the edifice of God, who yet built 
wood, hay, stubble, ‘‘work that shall be 
burned,” that man was Dr. Pusey. 


The Tablet says:—A leader of religious 
thought, in -any proper sense of the word, 
Dr. Pusey could not claim to be. But his 
personal influence was always great, nor was 
it, in the long run, injurious to many of those 
who most strongly experienced it. No in- 
considerable number of his disciples have now 
the happiness to be Catholics. Outstripping 
their master, secking a clearer atmosphere 
than that in which he was content to dwell, a 
broader and firmer grasp of divine veritics 
than that which he possessed, they have found, 
one after another, their way to the region of 
light, the fulness of truth. Thus the late 
Pope was led to liken him to a church bell, 
summoning others to the household of faith, 
but himself remaining without. Upon the 
actual religious controversies of late years in 
the Church of England he exercised but little 
influence. He belonged to a day in which 
there were giants, and he moved among the 
lesser men, whose cause he defended, but 
with something of heroic mien. 
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Tue Nexr Lorn Mayor.—The first duty 
which the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
for 1882-3 (Mr. Alderman De Keyser and Mr. 
Savory) will have to perform (after their in- 
auguration, which takes place on Thursday) 
will be on Michaelmas Day, Friday, the 29th 
instant, to preside at the election of Lord 
Mayor for the ensuing year. The alderman 
who will in the ordinary course be called to 
take on himself the important duty of Chief 
Magistrate is Mr. Alderman Knight. The 
alderman, although his health has improved, 
is far from robust, but he nevertheless will be 
able to take upon himself the ollices of this 
responsible position. His past career, his 
popularity, and experience of public life well 
qualify him to fill those offices with honour to 
himself and the city. -The other members of 
the Court of Aldermen who have not ‘ passed 
the chair” are Mr. Alderman Hadley, Mr. 
Alderman Nottage, Mr. Alderman Staples, 
Mr. Alderman Breffit, Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
M.P., Alderman Sir R. Hanson, and Mr. Al- 
derman De Keyser, who will not be eligible 
until he has served the office of Sheriff.—City 
Press. - 
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THE STATE OF EGYPT. 
AFFAIRS AT CAIRO. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Friday :— 

I have to-day visited the Arab hospital, 
where two hundred Egyptian soldiers are at 
present lying. The greater portion of these 
were wounded at Tel-el-Kebir, but some were 
brought down here after the fight at Kassassin. 
The hospital was admirably clean, and its 
general order left nothing to be desired. The 
doctor told me that most of the cases were 
serious, as the vast majority of wounded 
managed to make their way back to their 
homes, and only those unable to move were, 
after the fight, collected and sent in here. A 
large number of the cases were wounded by 
Shrapnell shell, and an Egyptian officer told 
me that it was impossible to stand against our 
Shrapnel when the Artillery obtained the 
proper range, ‘“ which,” he added, ‘‘ fortu- 
rtely for us, was not always the case.” He 
remarked that the guns abandoned at Mahuta, 
and in the fight of the 9th inst. at Kassassin, 
were deserted owing to our shells bursting at 
the right range. Certainly our victories have 
been due in no slight degree to the terrible 
effect of the Artillery fire, and it is clear that, 
other conditions being equal, victory will in 
future be with the army whose gunners are 
the most accurate judges of distance. I con- 
versed with many of the wounded soldiers. 
It was singular how absolutely ignorant 
they were of the incidents of the fight in which 
they were engaged. Lady Strangford has 
arrived with staff and appliances for nursing 
a hundred ani fifty wounded. The Khedive 
has placed Arabi Pacha’s house at her dis- 
posal, a very suitable house for it, and will at 
once take our severely wounded from the 
Arab hospital, which will relieve the strain 
there. The Khedive’s people here persist in 
alleging that Damietta has consented to sur- 
render, while at Head-quarters it is still 
asserted that this is not the fact. At any fate, 
General Wood is going there with a portion 
of his Division. 

Cairo grows livelier every day. Each train 
brings back its load of Europeans from Alex- 
andria, and many shops are now open. The 
troops have gone into camp on the other side 
of the Nile, and at Abassiah, The Guards 
were fairly routed out of the Citadel by in- 
numerable armies of bugs. The troops have 
now obtained pipeclay, and are endeavouring 
to smarten themselves up, but this is difficult 
indeed, from the state of their hideous serge 
jackets. The Highlanders, in karkee, with 
snowy white belts, spats, and helmets, easily 
carry away the palm as to appearance. As 
usual, when there is no enemy to fight, the 
attention of the troops is turning to 
racing. It has been arranged that 
the Tel-el-Kebir Plate and the Kassassin 
Stakes shall be run forina few days. The 
General and his Staff are still luxuriously 
lodged in the Abden Palace. Sentries pace 
to and fro before it, and in the Square, op- 
posite, a battalion of Guards are encamped, 
surrounded all day by a crowd of admiring 
Kgyptians. All over the city preparations are 
being made to decorate and ‘iawinate on the 
occasion of the Khedive’s arrival. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether this arises from 
spontaneous enthusiasm or from the orders of 
the police. The inhabitants, with the usual 
Oriental deference for authority, protest the 
most lively affection for the Khedive. An 
educated gentleman assured me that he was 
under the impression during the whole time 
that hostilities were proceeding that Arabi 
was acting on behalf of Tewfik, whom he be- 
lieved to be a prisoner in our hands. Alto- 
gether it is next to impossible to ascertain 
the real feelings of the population. 

Major FitzGeorge, Private Secretary to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, leaves to-morrow, bearing 
despatches. Arrests have now nearly ceased, 
and, as regards the important question of the 
future government of the country, all await 
with interest the arrival of the Khedive and 
Sir E. Malet. The great questions among the 
troops are, when they will go home, how long 
the occupation will last, and which regiments 
will be detailed to remain here. Nothing is 
at present known on these points. 


HOW SICK SOLDIERS ARE TREATED. 


The correspondent of the Times, describing 
a railway journcy he made from Cairo to 
Alexandria, and which occupied fifteen hours 
instead of five, says :—Among the passengers 
in the train were ninety-seven sick soldiers 
suffering frem dysentery and diarrhoea. Now, 
at eleven yesterday morning it was known at 
the railway station that no train would leave 
for Alexandria before six; yet at two o'clock 
the men were brought down and had to be 
exposed on the platform until six; then they 
were placed seven or eight in a carriage under 
the charge of one doctor and one attendant. 
They were without any provision, except the 
loathsome water (alone sufficient to produce 
their complaint) which could be had at the 
stations. They were without any rug or 
covering, and at three or four o'clock in the 
morning, the men, too feeble to stand, at an 
hour the worst and most dangerous in Egypt, 
would get out of their carriages and throw 
themselves at full length on the damp, pesti- 
ferous ground during the long stoppages at 
the stations, in order to stretch their limbs. 
It was six in the morning before we arrived, 
a fifteen hours’ journey, while at Kafr-Zayat 
we passed a special train carrying the Khe- 
dive’s brother, which would probably do the 
journey under the five hours, and the ordinary 
train takes little more than the same time. 


SYCOPHANCY AT ALEXANDRIA. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
Alexandria telegraphing on Friday says:— 
It is disgusting to witness the attitude of en- 
thusiasm for the Khedive, and to hear the 
expressions of profuse loyalty expressed by 
many who have notoriously been hand and 
glove with Arabi. The Khedive, however, 
is not deceived by this lip loyalty, and treats 
their professions at their true value. Many 
of the late supporters of Arabi find the 
door of the audience chamber closed to 
them. To-day, for example, the Khedive 
refused to receive three Princes brakii 
Ahmet, amd Hamil. Some of the Prin- 
cesses of the Khedive’s family are also 
seriously compromised, and it is generally 
believed that property to the value of 
over a million sterling will be confiscated and 
applied to the expenses of indemnifying the 
sufferers by the Alexandria riots and confla- 
gration. The establishment of an English 
Gendarmerie, or, at any rate, of a Gen- 
darmerie under English officers, is most ear- 
nestly hoped for here, and is, indeed, con- 
sidered absolutely essential for the permanent 
security of European life and property. A 
solemn thanksgiving to God for the pacifica- 
tion of Egypt by the British arms will take 
place in the Roman Catholic Cathedral here 
on Sunday next. After the service the Te 
Deum will be sung, and the Triple Benedic- 
tion given by the Archbishop. On Monday a 
solemn dirge will be celebrated by the Arch- 
bishop for the souls of the victims who perished 
by massacre or fell on the field of honour 
during the war. Crowds of Europeans con- 
tinuc to leave by the trains for Cairo, but the 
railway administration have great difficulties 
to encounter from want of material, the roll- 
ing stock having suffered great injury whilst 
in the hands of the rebels. The permanent 
way iz, however, in good order. The publi- 
cation of the Moniteur Egyptien is transferred 
to Cairo, where it will appear on Monday 
next. In connection with the rebellion, it is 
much commented on that there are several 
known partisans of Arabi Pacha still holding 
official appointments under the Egyptian 
Government, being protected by the influence 
of certain Ministers. A complete overhaul- 
ing of these people, Se Serr in the higher 
ranks, is greatly needed. ; 
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THE ARMY IN EGYPT. 


Nothing definite with respect to the return 
of the Army from Egypt can yet be elicited 
at the Government offices, except that orders 
have been sent to some of the transport ships 
to proceed from Ismailia and Alexandria to 
Suez, in readiness to embark the Indian troops 
for Bombay and Madras. The dates of the 
embarkations are quite uncertain, but nearly 
all the ships for India have been selected and 
surveyed nnder instructions from the Admi- 
ralty Transport Department in London, and 
it is still contemplated that the Indian regi- 
ments shall be the foremost to quit Egypt. In 
view of a probable occupation of the country 
by a considerable force for some time to come 
directions have been issued to keep up the 
hospital establishments at Alexandria, and, if 
necessary, at Cairo, and on Friday, simul- 
taneously with an order to stop all other sup- 
plies, directions were sent to Woolwich for 
the shipment of a hundred tons of medical 
stores, inclusive of thirty casks of bottled ale 
and other luxuries, which will be sent out in 
the Helen Newton, with the fodder and disin- 
fectants for the horse ships. The Varna, 
which has just sailed from the Royal Arsenal 
for Malta, has taken nothing but shells for the 
naval guns and such like material of war. At 
Maltaare remaining portions ofthe {st Battalion 
West Kent Regiment and the Dorsetshire 
Regiment which were intercepted in the Se- 
rapis on their way to the front, and will be 
brought home in other vessels; the detach- 
ments of the Foot Guards which went in the 
Nizam are also to remain at Malta until called 
for; but the draft of the Army Hospital Corps 
which sailed in the same ship will go on to 
Egypt. The transport Palmyra, with all her 
troops on board, will return home from Gib- 
raltar; and the 2d Battalion of the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, and all the drafts selected 
for the corps on active service, are to con- 
sider themselves no longer under orders for 
the East. This also applies to No. 3 Com- 
pany of the Commissariat and Transport, 
which was expected to go as far as Malta 
under any circumstances. Large quantities 
of books, newspapers, and periodicals have 
been received from anonymous donors by 
Commissary General King, head of the Ord- 
nance Department at Woolwich, for the use of 
the Army in Egypt, the larger proportion of 
the parcels heing marked ‘‘ For the hospitals.” 
Many persons send single newspapers, and 
one contributor presents the Army with a 
small book of hymns; but many large pack- 
ages have been sent, and eight heavy bales, 
presumably of books, are all in one consign- 
ment. Everything received in this way will 
be sent forward to Alexandria by the first 
conveyance, and will be disposed of as the 
Chief of Staff, Sir John Adye, may direct. 
In place of the exertions put forth of late 
in the issue of stores the Ordnance Depart- 
ment is now busy in receiving the inter- 
cepted supplies, and on Friday as much 
as four hundred tons of this character 
were warchoused for future needs. On Fri- 
day also the first return of troops took place, 
but they were only a large draft of the aval 
Artillery ordered out for the Siege Train, and 
they had got no further than Hilsea when 
they were ordered back to Woolwich. Itis 
believed that the removal of the 62d (Wilt- 
shire) Regiment from Woolwich to Aldershot, 
which was in contemplation owing to the 
emptiness of the great camp, will not now be 
necessary, and it has at least been indefinitely 
postponed. 

The reduction in the army in Egypt which 
will soon take place will (the Army and Navy 
Gazette says) probably be the recall home of 
the Household Cavalry and Foot Guards, and 
of the 35th, 63rd, and 72nd Regiments, all of 
which have hada prolonged service abroad 
in the East and West Indies. The 50th and 
95th Regiments will go to India, as originally 
intended, and three battalions will be required 
to complete the normal strength of the Medi- 
terranean garrisons, temporarily reduced. 
These reductions, with the recall of the 3d 
and 39th Regiments, which have been stopped 
at Malta, will still leave ten European infantry 
battalions in Egypt. 


FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

The Italian Ambassador returned to London 
on Friday night. 

Lady Wolseley has left Homburg for 
Dresden, Saxony, where she will remain for 
some weeks. 

The Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, 
M.P., and Mrs. Childers left town on Friday 
evening for the Continent. 

Viscount Somerton has left Claridge’s Hotel 
for Colchester. 

Mrs. Walker has left Claridge’s Hotel for 
Coed-y-Glyn, Wrexham. 


THE LATE LORD TENTERDEN. 

The late Lord Tenterden, whose demise we 
have already announced, died at Nelson Cot- 
tage, Lynmouth, North Devon, where he had 
been staying with Lady Tenterden and his 
family just over three weeks. On Wednes- 
day his lordship was out fishing on the River 
Lyn, when he was suddenly seized with a fit 
of apoplexy. Ile was in the company of seve- 
ral gentlemen at the time, and was at once 
removed to his house. Medical aid was ob- 
tained, but from the first it was evident that 
the case was hopeless, and his lordship con- 
tinued to be almost unconscious until he died. 
The deceased, Charles Stuart Aubrey Abbott, 
Baron Tenterden, of Hendon, Middlesex, in 
the peerage of the Uniied Kingdom, was the 
only son of the Hon. Charles Abbott, second 
son of Charles, first Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and Deputy- Speaker of the 
House of Lords, by his wife, Emily Frances, 
third daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Stuart, and was born 26th September, 
1834. He married first, August 2d, 1859, his 
cousin, Penelope Mary Gertrude, daughter of 
the late Lieutenant-General Sir John Row- 
land Smyth, K.C.B., by whom, who died in 
March, 1879, he had issue a son and three 
daughters. His lordship married, secondly, 
January 13th, 1880, Emma Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Bailey, of 
Lee Abbey, Lynton, Devon, and widow of Mr. 
Henry Roweliffe, Q.C. The late Lord suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
uncle, John Henry second Lord Tenterden, in 
April, 1870. The late lord Tenterden was 
appointed to a clerkship in the Foreign Of- 
fice in April, 1854. The following summary 
of his official services is principally culled 
from the “ Foreign Office List.” He was 
employed at Nap'es in connection with the 
affair at Cagliari in 1858, and in April, 1865, 
acted as secretary to the Earl of Sefton’s 
special mission to Lisbon, when his lordship 

roceeded thither to invest King Louis of 
Doral with the insignia and habit of the 
Order of the Garter, on which occasion he 
received from the King the appointment of an 
officer of the most ancient order of the Tower 
and Sword, but he had not received her 
Majesty’s permission to accept and wear the 
same, as it was not granted for military 
service. His lordship was précis-writer 
to Lord Stanley (the late Earl of Derby) when 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
from July, 1866, to December, 1868. He was 
next appointed as attendant on the Royal 
Commission on the Neutrality Laws, which 
sat from February, 1867, to May, 1868, and 
was afterwards appointed secretary to the 
Royal Commission for Inquiry into the Laws 
of Naturalisation and Allegiance from May, 
1868, till January, 1869. He was next ap- 
pointed secretary to the Joint High Commis- 
sion to consider the various questions affect- 
ing the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States of America in February, 
1871. The Commission sat at Washington 
from February till May, 1871, when for his 
services he was created a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath (Civil Division). He was 
subsequently engaged assisting the Lord 
Chancellor in the preparation of the case for 
decision respecting the. Alabama claims, and 
afterwards acted as agent for Great Britain 
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at the Geneva Conference on the same sub- 
ject. He was appointed Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1871, 
and in October, 1873, was appointed perma- 
nent Under Secretary on the resignation of 
the Right Hon. Edmund Hammond, who on 
his retirement was created Lord Hammond. 
In 1878, in further recognition of his civil ser- 
vices, he was created a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. ~ The deceased peer is succeeded by 
his only son, the Hon. Charles Stuart Henry 
Abbott, born 30th October, 1865. The late 
Lord Tenterden was a prominent Freemason, 
and had attained distinguished rank in the 
craft. The Marquis of Ripon as Grand 
Master appointed him Senior Grand Warden 
in Grand Lodge of England on the 24th of 
April, 1872. He afterwards became the re- 
presentative in the Grand Lodge of the Three 
Grand Lodges of Berlin. On the death of 
Mr. Bagshaw the Prince of Walcs appointed 
him Provincial Grand Master of Essex, the 
date of the patent being the 26th of March, 
1879, and on the 2d of July that year he was 
installed in the office of Grand Master of Essex 
at Chelmsford by the Earl of Carnarvon with 
full Masonic honour. 
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Tilly GOOD TIME COMING. 


The Daily News hails with satisfaction 
the approach of a time when there is a 
possibility of our thinking about some- 
thing else than war bulletins and victories, 
and when Parlia:nent will have leisure to 
devote to domestic legislation, and 
adds :— 

The reform of procedure may be necessary 
now, and may conduce to the better discharge 
of national business and the saving of public 
time herealter. But the public, we fancy, 
regard the alterations in the rules of the 
House of Commons not otherwise than as a 
sort of necessary evil, and are anxious to see 
them disposed of, in order that we may get 
on to legislation of a different kind. We 
think we can guess what Tory statesmen, 
at all events what certain Tory statesmen, 
would have done if the Egyptian question had 
arisen in their time, and if our part in it had 
been brought under their leadership to so 
magnificent a success. We think we do not 
wrong them when we say that they would 
probably have made use of their triumph in 
order to evade the necessity for undertaking 
any troublesome and prosaic work of domestic 
legislation. They would have rattled the war 
drum in the ears of the country, and thus 
endeavoured to drown the remonstrances of 
unsatisfied men who were crying out for such 
things as reformed franchises and purified 
elections. But Mr. Gladstone is about the 
last man in the world to think of or to tole- 
rate political stratagems of this kind, and we 
may be sure that he and his colleagues will at 
the earliest possible moment address them- 
selves to the sober work of domestic legisla- 
tion as quietly and as earnestly as if we had 
not been astonishing all the world by the 
rapidity of our successful operations in the 
East. We have said again and again that 
it would be something like a distinct breach 
of the promise with which this Parliament 
came into being if, except uncer the most 
extraordinary conditions, it were to dissolve 
before the extension of the county franchise 
had called a new constituency into existence. 
Our electoral system still sadly requires revi- 
sion, in order to get rid once for all of 
the corruption which even the introduction 
of the Ballot has not hitherto been able to 
banish. There are other tasks of legislative 
reform, too, which it was hoped this present 
Parliament might accomplish, which remain 
unachieved, and which yet we are not en- 
tirely without hope of seeing realised before 
a dissolution. 
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MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has issued a long address 
to the electors of the United Kingdom, asking 
them to compel their representatives to see 
the law obeyed. “The question for you to 
decide is,” he says, * whether the House of 
Commons may set itself above the law, and 
may annul the valid election of a member, 
subject to no legal disqualification, solely 
because the majority of the members of the 
House happento dislike the member returned.” 
So far from it being a question of oath, his 
opponents have actually this year rejected the 
Aflirmation Bill, introduced by the Duke of 
Argyll into the Lords, on the ground that the 
effect of it would be to enable Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take his seat on affirmation. Mr. Brad- 
laugh concludes as follows :—To excite hos- 
tile feelings a cry is raised as to my anti- 
theological opinions. If the law does not dis- 
qualify me for those opinions—and it is ad- 
mitted that it does not, or my election would 
be void—it is very dangerous to allow preju- 
dice to supersede law. What is now done 
against me by the majority of the House, if it 
be allowed tv stand, will mean that a like 
majority of the House may, of its own pleasure, 
in any case, override the law and exclude any 
man it dislikes. And remember that the men 
disliked by the majority will always be the 
men who are elected by the working classes, 
and whose presence inthe House menaces 
unjust privileges. The right of every clector 
is infringed in my exclusion, 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KING OF SPAIN. 


The success of the British arms in Egypt 
continues to be the principal topic of discus- 
sion here, telegraphs the Madrid correspon- 
dent of the Times, ‘‘ and was naturally alluded 
to among other subjects in a conversation I 
had the honour of having with the King this 
morning (Friday). The Spanish Sovereign 
spoke in the most flattering manner of the 
valour and discipline shown by the British 
officers and soldiers in the Egyptian cam- 
paign, and, alluding to the fact of his once 
having had the honour to wear the English 
uniform, he said he felt, and always would 
feel, great interest in all that concerned his 
late companions in arms. The King also 
saw with satisfaction that the other European 
nations were taking into account Spanish 
interests in the great maritime highway. 
Spain had on the other side of the Canal in- 
terests of the first order, and these assuredly 
would be augmented by the increasing mer- 
cantile activity in this country. In calling 
special attention to the rapid increase which 
is taking place in the Spanish mercantile 
marine, particularly as regards steam vessels 
for colonial trade, Don Alfonso referred with 
evident pleasure to the cordial relations exist- 
ing between all other Governments and his 
own, which latter, at this moment, was on 
the point of signing treaties with nearly all 
the civilised nations of the New and 
Old Worlds. The King, while greatly 
deploring the long drought and recent 
storms, which had caused serious damage 
to agricultural interests in this as in 
some other European countries, said these 
could only be regarded as transitory evils ; 
and as regards Spain, he showed himself full 
of hope for the future, as, despite all difficul- 
ties, the country continued to show steady 
progress, and afforded an ample field for the 
profitable employment of national, and foreign 
capital. The King’s great desire is that those 
who do not know the Spain of the present 
day should come and judge for themselves of 
its merits: and I may state here for persons 
interested in metallurgy that the Mineral Ex- 
hibition to be held in Madrid next year will 
afford a good opportunity for a visit. The 
young King expressed his great regard for 
Queen Victoria, adding that he could never 
forgct the constant kindness he had received 
at her hands in the different vicissitudes of 
his life. I do not comment upon this con- 
versation to-day beyond stating that Don 
Alfonso has a knowledge of the position and 
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ractical requirements of his country such 2s 
ew give him credit for, and is concentrating 
his efforts to increase its material prosperity 
as far as a constitutional ruler can do sO. 

The Madrid newspapers, with scarcely any 
exception, publish articles on the recent nego- 
tiation for a ireaty of commerce between 
Spain and England, with special reference to 
the blue-hook on the subject lately published. 
The opinion generally expressed is that Spain 
should refuse England the most favoured 
nation treatment, unless the British Govern- 
ment agree to reduce the duties on Spanish 
wines, and take immediate steps to put a stop 
to smuggling at Gibraltar. The Liberal 
speaks in most indignant terms of the action 
of England, and declares that the best re- 
sponse on the partof Spain would be to per- 
petually exclude from Spanish ports all mer- 
chandise brought from Gibraltar. 
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Tue Lare Commanner Rawson. — Com- 
mander Wyatt Rawson, R.N., whose death is 
announced as having occurred on board the 
Carthage on Thursday at Malta, was appointed 
naval cadet in 1867, and was promoted to sub- 
lieutenant in 1873. He was acting lieutenant 
on board the Active, corvette, Captain Sir 
William N. W. Hewett, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of Amoaful, against the 
Ashantees. He was specialiy mentioned in 
despatches for his energy and tact when serv- 
ing with the Land Transport Corps, and for 
his services was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, and received the Ashantee medal. 
He served in the Arctic Expedition of 1875- 
76; and on his return was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Geosraphical Society. In 1877 he 
was appointed a lieutenant to the Alerandra, 
flagship of Admiral Hornby. In October last 
he was appointed lieutenant of the Victoria 
and Albert, royal yacht. Lieutenant Rawson 
was dangerously wounded at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir, while pioneering the Highland 
Brigade. His special promotion to com- 
mander, on account of ‘‘ valuable and gallant 
services rendered atthe battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
on the 13th inst., and on the recommendation 
of the General Officer commanding her 
Majesty’s forces in Egypt,” was recorded in 
last Tuesday's Gazette. 

Tue Mayon Hovse ar Detwicn. — The 
villas which are now being crected on the site 
of the old Manor House at Dulwich, the re- 
sidence of the munificent Alloyne, the player, 
who was lord of the manor in the reign of 
James I., will scarcely compensate for the 
obliteration of such an historic property. 
When Alleyne bought the estate, in 1606, he 
gave Sir Francis Calton £5,000 for it (which 
Alleyne said was £1,000 more than it was 
worth), independently of £533 for the patro- 
nage ofthe living. It had originally belonged 
to the Abbots of Bermondsey, who made it 
their summer residence. No doubt we shall 
have on the site, and the twenty-eight acres 
attached, Alleyn-road, Alleyn-terrace, Alleyn- 
pee Alleyn-park, and so on; but there will 
ve nothing left possessing the suggestiveness 
of the old house. Naturally the house, up to 
the recent time that Mr. Temple, Q.C., occu- 
pied it, had undergone much amendment, yet 
its general excellent state of repair was a 
standing tribute to the undegenerate age of 
builders. The old oak staircase was a marvel 
of strength, of grace, and of art. Evelyn, 
in his diary, spoke, of the house being ina 
melancholy part of the Camberwell parish. 
The fact is that its vicinage was extremely 
woody and, in Evelyn’s time, difficult of 
access. Moreover, much depends upon what 
a man feels to be melancholy.—Land. 


Darte BurGraries.—On Friday night and 
the night previously a staff of detectives were 

ut on special night duty at Preston, owing to 

urglaries which have been committed by a 
gang of daring fellows who have visited the 
town. The residence of Mr. Simpson, J.P., 
East Cliff-road, has been burglariously en- 
tered, the glass having been cut from one of 
the windows. The burglars ransacked various 
rooms, pulling the silver mountings off 
various articles, and taking away valuables 
of a total worth of £30. The burglars came 
out of the house by the lawn door —The 
shop of Mr. Moon, Tobacconist, Lune-street, 
Preston, was burglariously entered on Thurs- 
day evening, ransacked, and £5 taken. The 
burglars had gained an entrance through the 
bed-room window, the topsash of which was 
pulled down. The police are making the 
closest possible search. 

A ‘*Boon To THE ScracGy any Srovr,”— 
Apropos of ladies’ dress reform, ‘‘ a boon to 
the scraggy anil the stout” is suggested by an 
“ Englishwoman” in the Standard. It is an 
extremely simple boon, to combine the pan- 
taloons of a sultana with an upper garment of 
Greek form fastened at the shoulder and con- 
fined by a girdle at the waist. Whether there 
should be the turban of thirty years ago she 
does not expressly say, but any unexaggerated 
head-dress will be in keeping with it, 
Whether, too, sandals or slippers are ta be 
worn is not mentioned, but as it is clear that 
high-heeled boots would be hopelessly incon- 
gruous with this congruous whole the rage for 
wearing them will die a natural death. Added 
to this costume the ‘‘ scraggy and stout ` may 
carry an ulster of Newmarket, or Mother 
Hubbard, and an umbrella if necessary, and 
the boon is complete. As example is better 
than precept, perhaps the lady would show 
herself in Regent-street or Oxford-street some 
afternoon for half an hour. She is sure to 
make converts, for as the weight of clothes is 
divided between the shoulders and the hips, 
what more can thoughtful women want? But 
they cannot be expected to dress from a 
written description any more than they do 
now.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Artirician Arraren Waters, — Another 
striking evidence has been afforded, by the 
outbreak of a small epidemic of typhoid, of the 
carelessness with which some manufacturers 
of artificial aérated drinks employ sources of 
water not free from suspicion or elements of 
danger. It is commonly enough supposed 
that, where the water supply is suspicious, 
safety may be found in the soda-water, seltzer, 
or ginger-beer. This, however, obviously 
depends upon the purity of the water em- 
ployed in their manufacture. Little as this is 
regarded, it deserves much more considera- 
tion than it generally receives. It is the last 
cause of infection to be investigated, but. the 
observation on a former occasion, by Dr, 
Thursfield, of an outbreak of typhoid due to 
the consumption by a shooting party of soda- 
water made with impure water, has been fol- 
lowed this month by a sharper and more 
extended attack of typhoid due to ginger-beer 
made with similarly affected water. Pure 
natural mineral water has of late years becomo 
the resource and luxury of a large part of 
the population, and such accidents as this are 
likely to strengthen the habit. None the less, 
it is important for sanitarians to keep an eye 
to the now painly proved source of infection, 
developed in the unexpected direction of arti- 
ficial aérated waters.—London Medical Record. 


Tue Purcuase oF A Park ror BRIGHTON. 
—The action of the Brighton Town Council 
in purchasing Preston Park for £55,000 was 
strongly condemned at a mass meeting held 
on Friday night. At least 3,000 persons were 
present, and the proceedings were of a most 
stormy character. Those approving the action 
of the council were present in strong force, 
and appointed a leading alderman, A reso- 
lution was submitted condemning the action 
of the council, but it was with great difficulty 
that the speakers to it obtained a hearing. 
An amendment supporting the bill was also 
proposed, but few of the speakers upon this 
could be heard. Towards ten o’clock a rush 
was made for the platform. After something 
like order had been restored, a show of hands 
was taken, and the original resolution, con- 
demning the purchase, was carried, although 
at the commencement of the meeting it was 
evident that the supporters of the purchase 
were in the majority, 
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cliffe. These concerts will be prolonged | soup. It is a soup that reflects credit on 
through the month of October. everyone concerned in providing it. It is 

The 11th October is fixed for the production | just the soup I approve of.” Then turning to 
of Much Ado Abuut Nothing at the Lyceum, | the Surgeon-in-Chief, who was a very Scotch 
where the réles of Benedick and Beatrice will | Scotchman indeed, he said, ** Will you taste 
be sustained by Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen | that soup, Sir Peter?” The kindly Caledonian 
Terry respectively. When this revival is rolled forth his approval. He remarked, 
withdrawn the chief plays in the Lyceum re- | “ This soup, Sir, is excellent soup, as you 
pertoire, including Hamlet, The Merchant of | verra joostly obsairved, It contains all the 
Venice, The Bells, and Charles the First, will recuperative elements in their prohper proh- 
in turn be performed prior to the departure of poertions. It a soup that I have never 
Mr. Irving and his company to America in | seen equalled for nutritive qualeetees.” The 


resided on these farms, but had fled at the 
approach of the English. At Zagazig a quan- 
tity of important papers were found most 
seriously compromising Arabi and his 
friends. Other pxpers have been seized here 
which I am assured prove beyond 
doubt that the massacre of the 
Christians at Cairo had been planned 
fer’ the Friday following the arrival of 
the English after the mid-day prayer. 


EGYPT. 


TERMS: PARIS—A single journal, 8 sous; | to the General commanding in Egypt itself. | 

, A ape Waly sok — Sfr.; one month, | No feature of the late campaign was more | 
sh Sess See Dr entirely satisfactory than the manner ia | THE OCCUPATION OF DAMIETTA. 

| 

| 

{ 


FRANCE —A single journal, 9 sous; 1 month, 11fr. gts 
3 : which the army and the navy co-operated | = ; 
eag hi f P Further details of the occupation of Da- 


3 months, 32{r.; 6 months, 62fr.; a year, : t 
for the same end. The naval occupation : yA : 
mietta by the British are given by the 


EUROPE, UNITED STATES. gay ag of the Canal, accompanied as it was by the 
A single journal, 9 sous ; 33fr.; 64fr. ; 125!r. Se ‘ | Cairo correspondent of the Standard who, 


INDIA, CHINA, THE COLONIES—£1 12s. 0d.; military seizure of Ismeilia, was scarcely | k sa : << pipes 
£3 Os. Od. ; £6 Os. less important in its ultimate consequences we ata ee pee tg ai ee 
Terms of Advertisements :—75, 60, or | than the capture of Tel-cl-Kebir itself. It | occupied vester lar wpithoad rockatenés Durisg 
50 centimes a line, according to the number ol | js in no spirit of exaggeration or unseemly | upied yesterday without resistance, ng 
, AAS ; Y | the whole distance traversed by the trains 


insertions. None under Three Francs. à i 

i xultatic y will w me | fr > E Pr perni š EP ` 
Birtus, Dearns, anp Marniaces, 2fr. a line. KAK a E e eaa ais benga oe Ee tne at t opaty DeeS THE INDIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. July next. Mr. Irving's transatlantic tour General grew quite delighted with his own 
i ] mya th age ; deri The Calcutta correspondent ofthe Times | will be ona large scale, as it is to last till the | acumen after this professional praise. He 


spring of 1834. turned to the Sergeant‘and blandly said, “E 

A regular playgoer (says the Era) has been | want you to tcl! me the name of “that soup. 
advising that managers, instead of buying * I'll have that soup supplied to all the troops 
antimacecassars which get hooked on the coat- { in India.” 


the various stations at which we stopped. 
Even after meeting trains full of Egyptian 
troops on their way to surrender at Tantah, 
the General received information that Abdelal 


Notices, 3fr. a line. — PARAGRAPHS, 5fr. a line. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can be transmitted 
direct by a Cheque on Lonpon or Paris, or by 
a Post-office Order, to_be procured at all the 


of the most distinguished among its sons 
and servants.—Daily News. 


telegraphed on Sunday :— 
The Viceroy received the following des- 
patch from Sir Garnet Wolseley on the 19th: 


bureaux de poste in Evrore and THE UNITED r € f EPEE, eae ig ae 
States or Awenica ; also through the Messageries, THE GOOD TIME COMING. and the Negro regiments were determined to “ I have great pleasure in bringing to the it borisi ian Ta look tdieulous 3 s : 
Bankers, and Booksellers. = ow ono : ; resist the force advancing against them. Ac- | notice of your Excellency the efiective assist- | ‘i! Duttons, and mase peop © look ridiculous, | The men tried to look as much like trussed 
Phe Daily News hails with satisfaction ar we kahol or tas night at Cherbin, | ance rendered me by General Macpherson, should spend the cash thus wasted in the pur- fowls as possible when the Sergeant replied, 
mo and by the contingent from India, which ar- chase of what he calls insecticide. He has | “ That ain't soup, Sir, that’s the sauce for the 


evidently discovered that upholstered seats pudden.” 
harbour lively things that make sitting still The Staff went on to inspect the next 
certainly unpleasant and almost impossible. bungalow.—Vanity Fair. 
During the performance of Aladdin at the Se 
Plymouth Theatre last week, the occasion of 
Mr. J. R. Newcombe’s 40th annual benefit, an 
accident took place in the sixth scene, the COMMONS. 
den Vaes, Miss Maud Clenham and Mr. | Mr, Bradlaugh has issued a long address 
Wae, Taran: Se age aars prase to the electors of the United Kingdom, asking 
ips "tes aI , the ropes broke. The | them to compel their representatives to see 
performers, although they had some distance | the Jaw obeyed. “The question for you to 
to fall, escaped with a severe shaking. Mr. | decide is,” he says, ** whether the House of 
Corcoran, who represented the Sultan, had | Commons may set itself above the law, and 
also a narrow escape, as the car fell within a may annul the valid election of a member, 
yard of where he stood, There was great ex- | subject to no legal disqualification solely 
chement in the crowded house, which soon | jecause the majority of the members of the 
—- when it was found that no injury was House happen to dislike the member returned,” 
The opera which is to succeed Boccaccio at So far from it being a question of oath, his 
the Comedy is in full rehearsal. It is an en- opponents have actually this year rejected tho 
irel k by M Pla : d i Aflirmation Bill, introduced by the Duke of 
pe A NOW WOES | BY. P% anquette, and is | Argyll into the Lords, on the round that the 
calle Rip Van Winkle, : <. | effect of it would be to enable Mr. Bradlaugh 
The rehearsals of Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- | to take his seat on affirmation. Mr Brad- 
oe comic opera have commenced at the | laugh concludes as follows :—To excite hos- 
Od e ; = j : tile feelings a cry is raised as to my anti- 
The portion of St. James's Hall which has | theological ir rel If the law does oa dis- 
been occupied for 18 successive years by the qualify me for those opinions—and it is ad- 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels will shortly be | mitted that it does not, or my election would 
closed for some weeks for important structural | pe void—it is very g ades to allow preju- 
ag Pop t the British Musical dice to supersede law., What is now done 
ie full programme cf the British Musical | against me by the majority of the House, if it 


and while the soldiers were getting such rest 
as mosquitoes and sardflies permitted, Sir 
Evelyn Wood prepared the final arrangements 
for attack at daybreak. In the middle of the 
night a train came down from the direction of 
Damietta. It stopped some five hundred 
yards outside the station, and after a quarter 
of an hour's pause retired. This incident, to- 
gether with the reports received by the Khe- 
dive’s aide de camp who accompanied General 
Wood, that the line of railway had been 
mined, confirmed the hopes of the troops that 
the enemy meant fighting. 

At two o'clock in the morning the réveille 
sounded, and Captain Slade having recon- 
noitred the line, our train proceeded slowly 
towards Damictta. Through the semi-dark- 
ness of an Egyptian summer night all eyes 
were strained’ eagerly from the windows, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the enemy, but 
as daylight broke we steamed past earthworks 
commanding the line, with guns and horses 
abandoned, rifle pits empty, and deserted 
trenches, and the troops felt, with deep dis- 
appointment, that there was to be no fighting, 
and that the success was, from a soldier's 
point of view, won by a mere walk over. 

White flags were hoisted in the villages we 
passed, and at Kafr-el-Batlikh, the last 
station from Damietta, Abdelal himself was 
waiting, with three officers. He advanced, 


LONDON :—Advertisements and Sun the approach of a time when there is a 


scriptions received at the Special Office of OPP mo 
“Galignani’s Messenger, 168, Strand ; | possibility of our thinking about some- 
also by G. Starer, 30, Cornhill; Bates, Hesby į thing else than war bulletins and victories, 


oll pan E p Sse: ke nig = Pax Tre and when Parliament will have leisure to 
General Post-office; F. L. Mav and Cv., 160 | devote to domestic legislation, and 
Piccadilly ; Beuizy, Davies and Co., 1, Finch-lane | adds :— 

NICE :—15, Quar Masstna. The reform of procedure may be necessary 
now, and may conduce to the better discharge 
of national business and the saving of public 
aa = time Sprays wi the — ban "en 

regard the alterations in the rules 0 1e 

Great Britain. House of Commons not otherwise than as a 
sort of nony evil, = 5 anxious to see 

them disposed of, in order that we ma get 

LONDON, SEPTEMBER 24 —25, 1882, on to kalaisa of a different kind. We 
think we can guess what aor statesmen, 
z at all events what certain Tory statesmen, 
THE NEW PEERS. would have done if the Egyptian question had 

The announcement that the Queen has | arisen in their time, and if our part in it had 
been pleased to confer peerages upon Sir | been brought under their leadership to so 


Garnet Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp Sey- magnificent a success. We think we do not 
> wrong them when we say thai they would 


mour for their distinguished ublic services » the l 
will be received with PTT LAITE though | Probably have made use of their triumph in 
; 5 ; > order to evade the necessity for undertaking 
without, Sager, by all classes of Her any troublesome and prosaic work of domestic 
Majesty’s subjects. It would be difficult | legislation. They would have raitled the war 
to exaggerate the energy, the skill, or the | drum in the ears of the country, end thus 
prudence with which Sir Garnet Wolseley | endeavoured to drown the remonstrances of 


has carried out the important task entrusted unsatisfied men who were crying out for such 
things as reformed franchises and purified 


im. He was sent to reduce a military i 
pean ’ | elections. But Mr. Gladstone is about the 


rived in this country under his command. 
Gencral Macpherson, in commanding the left 
wing of my attack on the 13th, showed great 
ability in the handling of his troops, while his 
men during the fight, and afterwards on the 
forward march on Zagazig, showed determina- 
tion and endurance, and contributed greatly 
to the general success of the operation. The 
Native Cavalry Brigade vied with their com- 
rades of the British Cavalry brigade in pur- 
suit of the enemy, and in the successful march 
“poe and occupation of Cairo. General Mac- 
pherson reports details as follows :— 

“The Seaforth Highlanders, the head- 
quarters, and three companies of each of the 
following Native infantry regiments, viz., The 
7th and the 20th Bengal Native Infantry, the 
29th Bombay Native Infantry, the Moun- 
tain Battery, a squadron of the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry, and the Madras Sappers left their 
bivouac at 1.30 a.m. on the 13th, and 
procecded along the south bank of the Fresh- 
water Canal. At dawn the first shot was fired, 
and the enemy forthwith replied with shell, 
but without inflicting loss. After a desultory 
opposition the enemy’s battery was taken bya 
rush, and the enemy fled, throwing down 
their arms. The entrenchments of Tel-el- 
Kebir were entered at 7.20 a.m., when all 
firing ceased. The division continued its 
march to Zagazig, and occupied that place 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE OF 


SSS 


f i f : 
l rising in Egypt, and he has simply de- . > : ~ | saluted the General, and surrendered his é Rake ae < 
| stroyed not the men but the forces of ao ott ihe waria to gh ped pry = sword ; and thus the last of the original trio of with a squadron of the 6th Bengal Cavalry at degen is ra sc ss he gg the 17 “4 be allowed tu stand, will mean that a like 
) Arabi. It was of the utmost moment that wea ae sure that he and his colleagues will at | mutinous officers was our prisoner. The last 4.15 p-m: The infantry followed, arriving at The sented a bie aa, a seen narra - | majority of the House may, of its own pleasure, 
> the campaign should be short, sharp, and | the earliest possible moment address them- time I saw Abdelal was at Arabi's house a 6.30 to 9 p.m., some by a train which had A ihent Mies pth Willtorce. ati g P in any case, override the law and exclude any 
few days after the rejection of the Anglo- been sent to meet them. ee NS d Trebelli T Ween Edward I atey | man it dislikes. And remember that the men 
The General reports that great praise is | 3P | roel, and Messrs. Edward Lloyd, | disliked by the majority will always be the 


decisive. The most hostile critic does not | selves to the sober work of domestic legisla- 
a Merg Sae Ronen, Peper’ oa men who are elected by the working classes, 
lasas “ih lend ths ae Baers and whose er in the House, Monacos 
Riseley will preside at the organ, and Mr. unjust pie ee dae rigat of ovory SON 
/ ? of is infringed in my exclusion. 
Charles Halle will conduct. Of the pro- = 
gramme, the most important items of which ee 
are Beethoven’s Mass in D, Gounod’s *‘ Re- 
demption,” and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's new | AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KING OF SPAIN. 
cantata ‘* Jason,” we shall take another op- The success of the British arms in Egypt 
ar he ape of speaking in detail. : continues to be the principal topic of discus- 
The prospectus for the coming season of | sion here, telegraphs the Madrid correspon- 
the Brixton Choral and Orchestral Society | dent of the Times, “ and was naturally alluded 
has also been issued. Four concerts are to | to among other subjects in a conversation I 
be given at the Gresham Hall, Brixton, under | pad the honour of having with the King this 
the direction of Mr. William Lemare. The morning (Friday). The Spanish Sovereign 
principal works announced are Handel's | spoke in the most flattering manner of the 
'“ Jephtha,” Mr. leary Gadsby’s cantata | valour and discipline shown by the British 
“The Lord of the Isles,” Mr. E. Prout’s can- | officers and soldiers in the Egyptian cam- 
tata “Alfred,” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ St. Paul.” | paign, and, alluding to the fact of his once 
A new feature of the society is the regular on had the honour to wear the English 
co-operation of the orchestra at all its con- uniform, he said he felt, and always wauld 
certs, whereas hitherto the works performed | feel, great interest in all that concerned his 
have been chicfly accompanied on the piano | Jate companions in arms. The King also 
eae , : i saw with satisfaction that the ather European 
Mr. Carl Rosa will, says the Musical Stan- | nations were taking into account Spanish 
dard, commence a scason of operatic per- | interests in the great maritime highway. 
formances in London, at Drury Lane, on | Spain had on the other side of the Canal ins 
Easter Monday. It is also stated that Mr. | terests of the first order, and these assuredly 
Carl Rosa has commissioned Mr. A. C. Mac- | would be augmented by the increasing mer- 
konsis = ge ife opere yee ta a by | cantile activity in this country. In calling 
Mr. Francis Hueffer, on the subject of Co- | special attention to the rapid increase which 
parsed founded upon a romance by Prosper | is taking place in the Spanish mercantile 
te a l N E 3 k marine, particularly as regards steam vessels 
t is stated that Mme. Adelina Patti has | for colonial trade, Don Alfonso referred with 
accepted an engagement at £580 per night for | evident pleasure to the cordial relations exist- 
a season in 1884 in South America. ing between all other Governments and his 


French ultimatum, when the rebel leader de- 
clared that Egyptian patriots cared neither for 
England’s threats nor promises. The Negro 
regiments had all fled during the night in 
boats up the Nile into the interior. At nine 
o'clock our troops had their tents pitched in 
the sbaisdvaed Egyptian encampment, 
and the day was spent in collecting 
and packing up vast quantities of 
stores, war material, and ammunition. 
| Seven thousand stand of arms and twenty-four 
| field pieces fell into our hands. In the after- 
noon [ accompanied the General in an excur- 
sion in a steam dahabieh down the Nile to the 
forts guarding the mouth. The Alexandra, 
Iris, ard gunboats were riding at anchor in 
the roadstead. Had the forts resisted they 
would have proved no despicable foe to the 
little squadron. They were strong and well- 
constructed earthworks armed with seven and 
nine inch Armstrong guns. Nor was the 
position against an attack by land unskilfully 
chosen, and if the Egyptians had but fought 
3 á as well as they have digged our task would 
BALMORAL CASTLE, SUNDAY. have been a difficultone. I came on this 

The Queen drove yesterday morning, aC- morning to Cairo in a train carrying Abdelal, 
companied by Princess Beatrice and the | under charge of a company of the 53d, com- 
Duchess of Connaught, to Abergeldie, and | manded by Major Rogerson. At several 
visited the King and Queen of the Hellenes | stations natives of the better class came for- 
and the Princess of Wales. Her Majesty | ward to greet us, expressing loyalty to tho 
| drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by the | Queen and Khedive, and thanks to the British 
the health and safety of our own troops. | King and Queen of the Hellenes and the army. At one or two places the natives 
Fewer lives have been lost, and less de- | Princess of Wales. The Very Rev. Principal jeered and hissed the prisoners. Among the 
struction of property has been caused by | Tulloch arrived at the Castle, and had the | Jower classes, however, ill-fecling against us 


due to all ranks in the Native Infantry for 
endurance ; not a single man fell out, or was 
carried.” 

The Viceroy at once despatched a return 
telegram congratulating General Macpherson 
on the distinguished gallantry of his troops, 
who had so effectively maintained the reputa- 
tion of the Indian army. A salute of 31 guns 
was ordered to be fired in every military 
station in India in honour of the victory, and 
the occupation of Cairo. 

A Gazette Extraordinary was published at 
Simla yesterday, notifying that the military 
operations in Egypt had been brought to a 
successful termination by the British forces. 
A resolution expresses the gratification of the 
Indian Government at the fact that the Indian 
contingent has taken an honourable and im- 
portant part in these operations, and has fully 
maintained the reputation and prestige of the 
Indian army. The Governor-General in 
Council notices with approbation the desire 
evinced by all branches and classes of the 
Indian army to be allowed to share in the 
campaign, as evidenced by the numerous 
offers of local corps to volunteer. The reso- 
lution concluded with a cordial recognition of 
the numerous offers of men and money ten- 
dered by the feudatory Princes. 


o a -œ — 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL NOTES. 

In accordance with the courageous pro- 
gramme arranged for herself by Mrs. Langtry, 
she played Rosalind for the first time on Satur- 


now allege that the operations could have | tion as quietly and as earaestly as if we had 
been further curiailed without danger to | not been astonishing all the world by the 


their efficiency. The least instructed ob- | rapidity of our successful operations in the 
East. We have said again and again that 


| 
server could not fail to admire the dash | ° é nd 
REAR hi i it would be somethirg like a distinct breach 

= n e, koroan — pore of the promise with which this Parliament 

= - oO 7 » . ® è ` 

; ee Garnet | came into being if, except uncer the most 
Wolseley’s opponents have sufficiently | extraordinary conditions, it were to dissolve 
acknowledged the complete success of his | before the extension of the county franchise 


plans by hastily, not to say precipitately, | had called a new constituency into existence. 
abandoning all show of further resistance. Our electoral system still sadly requires revi- 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, it is hardly rot in ae e g oe on Tr 
2 : r Al 1e corruption which ever 1C MI b 
sxaueenld me ee a i of the Ballot has not hitherto been able to 
nO praise snc 5 : ; . 1e | Danish. There are other tasks of legislative 
policy which dictated the campaign in | reform, too, which it was hoped this present 
Egypt. Even those who are most strongly | Parliament might accomplish, which remain 
opposed either to the principle of interven- | unachieved, and which yet we are not en- 
tion in any circumstances, or to this par- tirely without hope of seeing realised before 
ticular exercise of it, may join the heartiest | & dissolution. 
supporter of her Majesty’s Government in -c 
gratitude to the illustrious soldier who has 
so admirably fulfilled his instructions. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the rapidity 
with which Arabi and his followers have 
been routed has been, supposing that the | 
expedition was to be undertaken at all, the 
course most merciful to the Egyptians | 
themselves, as well as most conducive to | 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley’s careful concentra- honour of dining with the Queen and the is still prevalent. After the train had passed 


Royal Family. The Hon. Horatia lapaa I saw more than once the fellaheen pick up 


ic attack than would have re- y er A ; Die | : . 
pi eae rradual and less vigorous | left the Castle, as did also the Right Hon. | stones and throw after it. The rest of General | day, As You Like It being one of the plays in € ‘ 
sulted iron S PN S | Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. | Wood's brigade will probably arrive at Cairo , which she is to appear during her American 2 own, which latter, at this moment, was on 
| to-morrow or Tuesday, lcaving the Malia | tour. She approached her task, says tho VANITY FAIRINGS. the point of signing treaties with nearty alt 
| the civilised nations of the New ang 


proceedings. The restless critics who 


were but a few short weeks ago complain- 
ing almost daily of Sir Garnet's | The Prince of Wales, attended by Colonel | Damietta. 
dilatory tactics are now judiciously Teesdale, arrived at Marlborough House 
silent on the subject which they so | 9) Se ad th jjis iege a. | The correspondent of the Daily News at 
grievously misunderstood or so grossly The Prince visited the irana ee inl esse ` Cairo telegraphed on Sunday :— 

. : 7 : at Buckingham Palace on Sunday morning on Pronarations are boi d d 
misrepresented. We have the satis- | his arrival from Germany reparations are being made on a gran 

ce . Vee “hs scale for the reception of the Khedive and the 


Observer, with little apparent nervousness, and One reason why Princes are to be much 


in one way, at least, her confidence proved to envied is their success with ladies fair or ’ 
have been justified. The interest taken in her | otherwise, for the halo that doth encircle a | deploring the long droysht and recent 
yerformance by the public, and the spore princely brow is as attractive as the candle | storms, which had caused scrious damage 


with which her efforts were received, could | to the poor moth ; but it is possible also that to agricultural interests in this as in 
not well have been more marked had her | this may be a bore, as in the following in- | S0me other European countries, said thesa 
yosition as acapable exponent of Shakespeare's | stance ‘There dwells in the city of Rust- could only be regarded as transitory evils ; 
chuk, in Bulgaria, the daughter of an Abba- | and as regards Spain, he showed himself full 


Fencibles to garrison the barracks and forts of 4 t x 
Old Worlds. The King, while greatly 


r s sflecting fi o mm ’ + Se u 
SO e egr Meir oe F lhe Duke a a has gone to pay 2 | illuminations which are to take place on the | heroine's been fully assured. This being so, | ¢ ell 
; oy iE aan X ew visits in Scotland. i evening of his arrival. The palaces, the | it scems almost beside the mark to urge that | jee, or maker of a coarse sort of cloth worn of hope for the future, as, despite all dificul- 
pointed out the injustice of condemning a | The Duke and Duchess of Richmond and | houses of all the Pachas, hotels, banks, large | while she has been on the stage Mrs. Langtry | by peasants. He died, leaving a fortune con- | ties, the country continued to show steady 
Gordon have been entertaining a succession of | commercial warehouses, public buildings, and | has displayed few of the qualifications foranun- | siderable for that country to two daughters, progress, and afforded an ample field for the 
F profitable employment of national and foreign 


General in the field whose intentions could | 
! 


ot with propriety be published, and whose | guests at Gordon Castle since their arrival 
. por p p from the south. The Earl and Countess of 


plans were certainly not within the know- | Mar H > hs 
= Soni na ia ae E rn | March are still staying at the castle. Lord 
ledge of his self-confident assailants. We | Mal Lady Berkeley Paget, Hon. Cecil Bing- | scriptions. 


the shops of the principal tradesmen will be | dertaking such as this, and has had no sufficient | one of whom, anything but * fair” in any l e oym« nal 

decorated and illuminated with great splen- | time to acquire them. What she has already | sense, but fat and probably thirty, dreamed capital. The King’s great desire is that those 
dour. There will be a profusion of local in- accomplished shows her to be too shrewd and | that she was destined to be Princess of Bul- | who do not know the Spain of the pam 
are not therefore placed in the unpleasant | ham, Sir P. and Lady Milbanke Colonel | & The house of Mahmoud Pacha | intelligent a lady to be possessed by the notion | garia, and she and her mother foolishly told os ee ee anil dee ee cae 
predicament of having either to contradict Pea Cone Colonel Greville, Mr. nd Mrs. Sam Baroudi, who is considered by many to that she is born for the interpretation of Rosa- everyone. Shortly afterwards, when the | ! A = a, sapie oe ad irr TA Mi pa Tx. 

or to ignore strictures which could not in Ha ‘oy. Mr. Ool dM -and Mrs. Ven- | be more guilty than Arabi himself, is quite linds, and Juliets, and Violas, and other | Prince passed through Rustchuk, she pushed | interes ed in metallurgy ie O See 
Sia i à rte ris larvey, Mr. Ogle, ane = r. and Mrs. Ven- | conspicuous by the preparations which have | heroines of poetic drama. She is not what is herself forward on every possible and impos- hibition to be held in Madrid next year will 
the circumstances be morally justified on | ning, have been among the visitors at the | peen made there to féte the arrival of his | po ularly called stage-struck, and she pro- | sible opportunity, presented a gorgeous bou- | afford a good opportunity, for a visit. The 
any other hypothesis than their absolute | Castle. ; _ | Highness right loyally. At the bottom of Pa ly knows as well as anyone—better, pro- | quet on a cushion which she herself had | young King expressed his great regard for 
consonance with facts. There was never The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen a Abdeen-street two triumphal arches have bably, than some of her friends—that in As You worked, and atthe ball so persecuted him Queen Victoria, adding that he could never 
a ease of which, with certain limits, it returned 19 vos aye ona a ate been erected, through which the Khedive will | Like /tsheisattempting anartistic impossibility. with attentions that he in despair appealed to | farget the constant kindness he had received 
could be more truly said the more haste and Lady Tweedmouth at arg faa Teat Yi pass ; and the square where, it will be re- | But she also knows that if from one point of | one of his staff-oflicers to ““ for heaven’s sake | at her hands in the different vicissitudes of 
i The Countess of Cork and Lady Isabel | membered, the military demonstration which | view her impersonation must inevitably fail, | save me from that woman.” However she his life. I do not comment upon this con- 
placed Arabi at the head of the insurrection- | from another it is tolerably sure of success is still to the front on all occasions, and still versation to-day beyond stating that Don 
Alfonso has a knowledge of the position and 


| 
| 
ši seley van and ended r SE ' sho is 5 . . 
Sir Garnet Wolseley began i 1 The Earl of Cork (who is at Marston House), | ary movement occurred, will be surrounded | with the playgoers both of London and of : z : 
| It is now pretty certain that there will be | practical requirements of his country such as, 
| 


the worst speed, than the campaign which Boyle are paying a series of visits in Scotland. | 
d i ingle d sir B h i ith hi ri t th confidently believes in her destiny. 
$ " » p . C > : 
almost in a single day. Sir Beauchamp | has been doing duty with his regiment the | by arcades and verdure and coloured lamps. New York. People will at any rate go to see y A : . ; 
The Palace Ismailieh, the ugual . residence į it, and if they do not find in it the realisation | hunting in Co. Galway this season. No op- few give him credit for, and is concentrating 
his efforts to increase its material prosperity 


Seymour has of course been brought less | North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Captain Lord Charles Beresford arrived at 


prominently before the public than his n . ‘boat f Egypt Saturd 
itary colleague in action and companion | Dover by ma bo rom Egypt on Saturday | 
military colleag p Lady Charles Beresford, who had 


: p i morning. 
in honour. Since the actual commencement ee $ 
of hostilities, which were necessarily con- been staying at the Lord Warden Hotel since 


Friday night, met her husband on his landing, 
ducted for the most part on land, the Ad- | 2) acne 'roceeding to their house in 
miral Commanding-in-Chief has receded anarien 8 
comparatively into the background. But a Re 
the public has not forgotten either the bom- 
pardment of Alexandria or the more recent 
oceupation of the Suez Canal by her 
Majesty’s ships. Over the former opera- 
tion Sir Beauchamp Seymour exercised an 
immediate supervision, and though the 
latter was actually carried out by Admiral 
Hoskins in a manner of which the country 
has good reason to be proud, yet it was as 
skilfully designed at head-quarters as it 
was efficiently conducted by those entrusted 
with it. With the mode, and style, and 
adequacy of the bombardment no just 
fault has been found. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour had of course nothing to do with 
the wisdom or the imprudence of despatch- 
ing our fleet to Egyptian waters, nor with 
the moral right of this country to insist on 
the disarmament of the Alexandrian forts. 
It was his duty to silence Toulba’s guns 
with the least possible injury to the city of 
Alexandria, and that duty he faithfully and 
adequately discharged. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour was the victim of some unfair 
aud disingenuous insinuations from a few 
members of the House of Commons who 
could not forget that he was obeying the 
orders of a Liberal Government. But Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman completely refuted 
the accusation that the Admiral had 
not made sufficient use of the 
armed force which he was able to 
land. This is scarcely the time at which 
to raise again the vexed question whether 

the War Office should have supported or 
accompanied Sir Beauchamp Seymour s 
action by a previous, simultaneous, or 1M- 
mediately subsequent disembarkation of a 
large body of troops. The answer to, the 
inquiry is partly political, partly tactical, 
and few, if any, of those who raised it 
took the trouble to master it in all its 
bearings. But the charges made, or 
rather the hints thrown out, against the 
conduct of Sir Beauchamp ‘Seymour were 
abandoned, or dropped, as soon as the 
Admiralty took up the defence of a dis- 
tinguished and absent officer. - No one 
f will grudge the Admiral commanding in 
Egyptian waters an honour which is paid 


of the Khedive, where so many stirring scenes | of a famous character, they will at least be | position is anticipated, and, at any rate, the 
gratified by watching a brave experiment car- | attempt to hunt will be made. ‘The hunt has 


occurred three months back, will be gaily as far asa constitutional ruler can do so, 
draped in flags, and brilliantly lighted up at | ried out with infinite grace, and no small | been heavily handicapped, and has great diffi- The Madrid newspapers, with scarcely any 
night. The outside walls bear inscriptions | amount of intelligence. From the extreme | culties to contend against. One-half of the exception, publish articles on the recent nego- 
wishing long life to Tewfik the First. All the | weakness of the company engaged to support | pack has been disposed of, and the sad be- | tiation for 2 treaty of commerce between 
palaces and houses in the environs are richly | her—its weakness that is to say when the | reavement which has fallen upon Mr. Burton Spain and England, with special reference to 
decked out with drapery, and the streets are | exposition of Shakespeare is in question— | Persse prevents that popular Master from | the blue-book on the subject lately published, 
to be lined with arcades and verdure, inter- Mrs. Langtry is partly the gainer and partly hunting the hounds this year. It has been, The opinion generally expressed is that Spain 
spersed with triumphal arches. In the im- the loser. Wherein she loses need scarcely | therefore, arranged that Lord Clanmorris | shoul refuse England the most favoured 
mediate vicinity of the Ismailieh Palace be pointed out, as it is manifestly much to the | shall take over what remains of the pack, the | nation treatment, unless the British Govern- 
several tribunes, surrounded by trellis work, | disadvantage of a novice to lack the aid and | kennels remaining as heretofore at Moyode | ment agree to reduce the duties on Spanish 
have been erected in order to enable high- | example of capable associates. Her gain Castle. As it is, of course, impracticable, | Wines, and take iaaiiai steps m por aae 

ibraltar. e Libera 


telegraphing on Sunday, says:—The Indian 
contingent of the Salvation Army, consisting | born Mohammedan ladies and their children | springs from the comparison which listeners | with the diminished number of hounds, to | tO smuggling at l 
speaks in most indignant terms of the action 


| 
of three men and one young woman, landed | to witness the rand display unobserved by | cannot help making between her carefully- | continue the four days a week, the pack will 
| of England, and declares that the best re- 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN INDIA. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times, 


at Bombay on Wednesday, with a great de- | infidei eyes. There can be no doubt that the | prepared delivery of the text and its slipshod | turn out twice only. Foxes are, however, so lare 
monstration of military pomp. A triumphal | entry of the Khedive into the capital will be a | treatment by her companions, She is, it is plentiful that, if weather and Land League | sponse on the part of Spain would be to per: 
wrocession of war chariots, consisung of | remarkable and splendid sight. true, obviously suena in the repetition of a | permit, there is no reason why the new Mas- petually exclude from Spanish ports all mere 
bullock carts, paraded the streets ; the young 7 i lesson. and the traces of recent | ter should not add to the already well-carned chandise brought from Gibraltar, 

woman beat a tambourine, and one of the | members of the Ministry and the Diplomatic | “ coaching” are perceived in speech after | reputation of the “‘ Galway Blazers.” Itis a ILO Ere 


men attempted to blow a trumpet, but inas- | Agents. The reception will certainly be most speech and gesture afier gesture. But the | matter of paramount necessity to hunt if pos- 
much as he was warned that this was in con- t been well studied, and the | sible, for even the best-disposed people have FUNERAL OF THE DEAN OF WINDSOR, 


travention of police regulations, =e he de- begun to consider the comparative value of The remains of the Hon, and Very Rev, 
clined to desist, he was incontinently arrested. It cannot be denied that a | Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, and 


The procession is described as having caused 
considerable amusement to the natives, who 
took the Salvationists for circus people, and 
possibly viewed the procession as à gratuitous 


The Khedive will be eccompaties by the | newly-learned lesson, 
2 


enthusiastic both on the part of the Mahom- | lesson has at leas 
medan and of the European population. The |“ coaching” has been to some purpose. 


former are all most anxious to efface every Drury-lane, the Adelphi, Lyceum, and Prin- | foxes and poultry. 
fat turkey is more valuable than a fox who is | High Almoner to the Queen, were interred 


trace of the military rebellion and of any cess’s continue their popular performances. 
part they may have taken in the recent | At the Gaiety Mr. Reece’s new burlesque | not likely to be hunted. on Saturday in the churchyard at Strathfield- 
disturbances. All seem most desirous to re- | drama of Little Robin Hood seems now perfectly The tournament at Drayton Hall promises | saye, Hampshire, of which parish the decease 

l turn honestly to their former allegiance, and | in accordance with the expectations of a | tobe a great success, though there will be no | Dean was vicar twenty-eight years ago. He 
by the Government in commemora- | it is to be hoped that the Government will laughter-loving audience. Fun on the Bristol | house party on the occasion, owing to the | was presented to that living by his uncle, the 
The uniform of | know how to meet this feeling in a proper has now completed its seventh week at the | death of Lady Louisa Ramsey, the sister of | late Duke of Wellington. The remains of the 
) th whom I | Olympic. No change has been made at the | Lady Jane Taylor. Funds, however, are deceased were removed from Hazelwood, 
reaching to the knees, pantaloons, tur- | have had an opportunity of conversing since Globe, Vaudeville, Comedy, Alhambra, Crite- coming steadily in, and if the weather is fine | near Watford, the seat of Lord Rokeby, 
bans, and shawls, and English boots. | my return here are unanimous in expressing | rion, and Toole’s Theatre. The Savoy, | an enormous crowd is anticipated ; some of | where they had lain since the previous Sun- 


The young woman wore a yellow dress | the hope that tgpse to whom is intrusted the | Avenue, Surrey, and Astley’s retain their | the Royal Family are expected to be present. | day, early in the morning, and on arriving at 
ially to provide for | Strathficldsaye were placed in front of the 


crowned with a hat trimmed with riband. On | duty of meting out justice to the offenders | several attractions. At Sadler's Wells the | The object is more espec 

two occasions the procession Was met by a | will not act in a spirit of revenge. A | special version of Moths has been repeated. | the families of those st are disabled in the | mansion at the Park, the seat of the Dean’s 
large crowd of Hindoos with tomtoms, but | great many arrests have been made, and the | East Lynne and Kathleen Mavourneen have | recent war, though it, of course, also includes | first cousin (the Duke of Wellington). The fu- 
with the assistance of the police the Salva- | prisoners are confined chiefly in the Prefec- | formed the entertainments at the Britannia. those of the killed and wounded. neral obsequies were very largely attended, the 
tionists continued their march. Ech mem- | ture of Police, the chief military leaders being The Promenade Concerts last week included When I read in private letters about Guards- | Prince of Wales and the Prime Minister being 
ber of the contingent, with the exception of | at the Abdeen Barracks. No one is allowed | the usual classical night on Wednesday, and | men in the Desert living on hard biscuit and | among those present. A special train left 


the contumacious member who had been | to sec them, and every effort hitherto made by | a special military programme for Thursday, | dirty water ] feel grief at the thought of such London at 10.25, and at Slough was joined 
t A 


arrested, delivered an address. There is con- | enterprising correspondents to interview | to which soldiers, sailors, and marines were | fare being served out to our defenders. by a special train from Windsor, bringing the 
f whom some of | clergy and choir of St, George’s Chapel, and 


siderable danger that these objective and | Arabi or M. Ninet has failed. invited, without payment, in commemoration | certain Commander-in-Chie 

aggressive religious demonstrations may excite The general impression here is that none of | of the Battle of Alma. The classical portion | us know very well would have had a fit if others. The Prime Minister joined the train 

native susceptibilities and cause disturbance. | the rebels will meet with capital punishment. | of the concert, on Wednesday, commencing | troops under his command had been fed in | at Reading, and the train reached Mortimer 
his valorous and discriminating | abaut a quarter ta twelve o'clock. The visi- 


The recent riots at Salem, and the rancorous | It is believed that they will be banished, and | with Weber's Euryanthe overture, and con- | that way. T 
feeling existing there, are the best evidence of | their property and that of their families con- | cluding with Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, } warrior believed that no true Briton could | tors, about 150 in number, drove to Strathfield- 


the acute condition of native sensitiveness on | fiscated. When the Indian Contingent were | was well selected by Mr. Crowe, and credit- fight properly without plenty of nourishing | saye Park. The Prince of Wales, attendo 

all questions affecting religious difference. It | at Zagazig they paid a visit to Arabi’s native | ably rendered. One of its most popular fea- | soup. Nutritive soup was his main strategic | by Colonel Teesdale, travelled to Mortimer 
is generally felt here by those most expe- village, a place „called Kharich, three miles | tures was naturally Gounod’s Meditation on resource. He was once inspecting an Indian | by special train, and proceeded to the Park. 
rienced in the special characteristics of native from the town. He has a farm there of | Bach’s Prelude, Mr. Carrodus playing with station, when his tender care gave rise to a | The funeral, which was of a very unpretentious 
thought that the attempt, however honest in fifty-three acres, and at Tel-cl-Mouftah, about | admirable tast and perfect execution the violin | lovely story, The men were at dinner, but, | character, was attended by a large number of 
intention, to proselytize the natives of India | five miles from Zagazig, he has another farm obbligato. To Miss Ella Lemmens and Mr. | in order to prevent the food from spoiling, | the residents and several of the old parishio- 
by clothing the solemn tenets of Christianity | of ninety-seven acres. Shortly before the Oswald, as the vocalists of the occasion, were | officers were told to let things go on as usual | ners, to whom the late Dean, during his in- 
in an unseemly surrounding of vulgar buf- | bombardment of Alexandria he purchased allotted Let the Bright Seraphim and Sei vindi- | until the General actually entered the bun- | cumbency of Strathfieldsaye, and ever since, 

ady, though | galow. The Staff went through Bungalow had been a g 


pageant t vern 
tion of the victory in Egypt. 
the men consisted of yellow coats | spirit. Many Arabs of position wi 


reat friend in time of need. 


foonery can but end in defeating its own ob- | eight hundred fedans of land at Lekhawich, | cata (Dinorah) respectively. The | , 
ject, as it will disgust the feeling of grave | Gargounah, and Kiad, and paid for it, but she sang like an artist, has scarcely the | No. I., and before this portion of the inspec- | The coffin was borne from the mansion to the 
reverence almost universally experienced by } has not yet received the title-deeds. At strength for such an effort, undertaken under | tion was finished the men in Bungalow II church by six stalwart men, and the mourners 
the natives for all religious subjects, and will | Kharieh and Tel-el-Mouftah, the Indian such circumstances. Included in the pro- had nearly done dinner. When the digni- | and friends walked in procession. Mr. Albert 
tend in their eyes to degrade the solemn cha- | cavalry cut down all the green maize for their | gramme were also Mendelssohn’s Serenade f taries strode into No. II. every soldier at | Victor Arthur Wellesley, the late Dean’s only 

c son, and the Duke of Wellington wero the 


racter of Christianity, and so render the | horses, and seized all the barley and chopped and Allegro Giojoso, correctly played by Mme. | once stood at attention. The chief dipped a 
H. Brett, and Pratten’s Concertstuck for the | spoon into a pannikin and tasted the soup | chief mourners, the other mourners being :— 


labours of missionaries still more difficult, by | straw. Many Arabs were found there of the ) 
making ridiculous the religious doctrines | fellaheen class who had known Arabi from flute, which always seemed an athletic as well | delicately. A smile of joy crept over his war- Colonel Henry Wellesley (heir to the Wel- 
which they are endeavouring to induce the | his infancy and had been his playmates in his | as a musical exercise, and is deservedly ap- | worn countenance, and he said, “ This is ex- | lington estates and title), Colonel Arthur 
natives to accept, childhood, His father and brother usually preciated when it is performed by Mr. Rad- } cellent soup. I have never tasted better | Wellesley, the Earl of Wiltshire, Lord Henry 
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THE NEW PEERS. 

The announcement that the Queen has 
been pleased to confer peerages upon Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour for their distinguished public services 
will be received with satisfaction, though 
without surprise, by all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the energy, the skill, or the 
prudence with which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has carried out the important task entrusted 
io him. He was sent to reduce a military 
bising in Egypt, and he has simply de- 
stroyed not the men but the forces of 
Arabi. It was of the utmost moment that 
the campaign should be short, sharp, and 
decisive. The most hostile critic does not 
wow allege that the operations could have 
been further curtailed without dadget to 
their efficiency. The least instructed ob- 
server could not fail to admire the dash 
and pluck and intrepidity which carried 
Tel-el-Kebir at a blow. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s opponents bave sufficiently 
acknowledged the complete success of his 
plans by hastily, not to say precipitately, 
abandoning all show of further resistance. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, it is 
necessary to observe, can 
no praise and incur no blame for the 
policy which dictated the campaign in 
Egypt. Even those who are most strongly 
opposed either to the principle of interven- 
tion in any circumstances, or to this par- 
ticular exercise of it, may join the heartiest 
supporter of her Majesty’s Government in 
gratitude to the illustrious soldier who has 
s) admirably fulfilled his instructions. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the rapidity 


with which Arabi and his followers have | 


been routed has been, supposing that the 
expedition was to be undertaken at all, the | 
course most merciful to the Egyptians 
themselves, as well as most conducive to 
the health and safety of our own troops. | 
Fewer lives have been lost, and less de- 
struction of property has been caused by 


Sir Garnet Wolseley’s careful concentra- 
tion and bold attack than would have re- 
sulted from more gradual and less vigorous 
proceedings. The restless critics who 
were but a few short weeks ago complain- 
ing almost daily of Sir Garnet's 
dilatory tactics are now judiciously 
silent on the subject which they so 
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to the General conimandiug in Egypt itself: 
No feature of the late campaign was moré 
entirely satisfactory than the manner in 
which the army and the navy co-operated 
for the same end. The nayal occupation 
of tte Canal; accompanied as it was by the 
military seizure of Ismailia, was scarcely 
less important in its ultimate consequences 
than the capture of Tel-el-Kebir itself. It 
is in no spirit of exaggeration or unseemly 
exultation that the country will welcome 
the bestowal of metited rewards upon two 
of the most distinguished among itẹ Sons 
and servants.—Daily News. 


a —_——_ 


THE INNER CIRCLE RAILWAY. 

A cotisiderable triumph has been con- 
summated by the opening of the new 
piece of railway between Aldgate and 
Tower Hill. This link in the system which 
is to connect the two present termini of 
the Metropolitan and the District lines is 
not of any great length, but it is both 
financially and from an engineering point 
of view one of the most important works 
executed by any railway company :— 

The value of the property through which it 
passes is so great, and the objections made to 
an interruption in the traffic while the work 
was in hand were so serious, that the pro- 
ieetors, after numerous attempts to obtain 
leave for working in the visual way, were 
fain to make a new venture by undertaking to 
burrow under the houses without pulling them 
down. It was obvious from the first that this 
plan would be very difficult to carry out with 
safety, and loud was the outcry in some 
quarters against permitting it to be attempted. 
But the task of underpinning has been got 
through with success, although one of the 
structures to be dealt with was the massive 
abutment of an arch carrying the Blackwall 
railway. Another matter upon which the en- 
gincers may be felicitated was the speed with 
which the works were done, very little more 
than a year Having elapsed since the first 
épade was used upon them. It is not aston- 
ishing that in tunnelling through this district 
the workmen should have come upon some 
curious relics, but probably no one expected 
the trophies unearthed to be as various and 
valuable as they are now found to be. 
Amongst them are several traces of the 
Roman eccupation of the place, consisting of 
tiles and pottery, wliich Have been taken to 
the Br.tish Museum, and a portion of the old 
city wall, eight feet thick, as well as of the 
surrounding moat. The new line is described 


| as having “excellent ventilation,” and if this 


hardly | 
elaim | 


turns out to be the case, the short space tra- 
versed between Aldgate and Tower-hill will 
be something more than a mere aid to travel- 
ling. It will be a place where the unfortu- 
nate travellers who have been half choked in 
the tunnels on each side will be able to catch 


| a sniff or two of open air before again 


| Royal Family. 


grievously misunderstood or so grossly | 


misrepresented. We have 
faction of reflecting that, 
before the capture of Tel-el-Kebir, we 
pointed out the injustice of condemning a 
General in the field whose intentions could 
not with propriety be published, and whose 
plans were certainly not within the know- 
ledge of his self-confident assailants. We 
are not therefore placed in the unpleasant 
predicament of having either to contradict 


or to ignore strictures which could not in | 


the circumstances be morally justified on 


consonance with facts. 
a case of which, with certain limits, it 
could be more truly said the more haste 
the worst speed, than the campaign which 
Sir Garnet Wolseley began and ended 
almost in a single day. Sir Beauchamp 


prominently before the public than his 
inilitary colleague in action and companion 
in honour. Since the actual commencement | 
of hostilities, which were necessarily con- 
ducted for the most part on land, the Ad- 
miral Commanding-in-Chief has receded 
comparatively into the background. But 
the public has not forgotten either the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria or the more recent 
occupation of the Suez Canal by her 
Majesty's ships. Over the former opera- 
tion Sir Beauchamp Seymour exercised an 
immediate supervision, and though the 
latter was actually carried out by Admiral 
Hoskins in a manner of which the country 
has good reason to be proud, yet it was as 
skilfully designed at head-quarters as it 
was efficiently conducted by those entrusted 
with it. With the mode, and style, and 
adequacy of the bombardment no just 
fault has been found. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour had of course nothing to do with 
the wisdom or the imprudence of despatch- 
ing our fleet to Egyptian waters, nor with 
the moral right of this country to insist on 
the disarmament of the Alexandrian forts. 
It was his duty to silence Toulba’s guns 
with the least possible injury to the city of 
Alexandria, and that duty he faithfully and 
adequately discharged. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour was the victim of some unfair 
and disingenuous insinuations from a few 
members of the House of Commons who 
could not forget that he was obeying the 
orders of a Liberal Government. But Mr. 
Campbell-Bannernwn completely refuted 
the accusation that the Admiral had 
not made sufficient use of the 
armed force which he was able to 
land. This is scarcely the time at which 
to raise again the vexed question whether 
the War Office should have supported or 
accompanied Sir Beauchamp Seymour's 
action by a previous, simultaneous, or im- 
mediately subsequent disembarkation of a 
large body of troops. The answer to the 
inquiry is partly political, partly tactical, 
and few, if any, of those who raised it 
took the trouble to master it in all its 
bearings. But the charges made, or 
rather the hints thrown out, against the 
conduct of Sir Beauchamp Seymour were 
abandoned, or dropped, as soon as the 
Admiralty took up the defence of a dis- 
tinguished and absent oflicer. No one 
wil grudge the Admiral commanding in | 


the satis- 
long | 


| plunging into the ijl-ventilated passages on 


the north and the south.—Globe. 
— meo 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BaLuoraL CASTLE, SUNDAY. 
The Qucen droye yesterday morning, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Connaught, to Abergeldie, and 
visited the King and Queen of the Hellenes 
and the Princess of Wales. Her Majesty 
drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by the 


| King and Queen of the Hellenes and the 
, Princess of Wales. The Very Rev. Principal 


Tulloch drrived at the Castle, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the 
The Hon. Horatia Stopford 
left the Castle, as did also the Right Hon. 
Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by Colonel 
Teesdale, arrived at Marlborough House 
on Saturday morning from Abergeldie Castle. 
The Prince visited the Grand Duke of Hesse 
at Buckingham Palace on Sunday morning on 
his arrival from Germany. 

The Duke of Cambridge has gone to pay a 
few visits in Scotland. 

The Duke atid Duchess of Richmond and 
Gordon have been entertaining a succession of 
guests at Gordon Castle since their arrival 
from the south. The Earl and Countess of 
March are still staying at the castle, Lord 
and Lady Berkeley Paget, Hon. Cecil Bing- 
ham, Sir P. and Lady Milbanke, Colonel 
Pearson, Colonel Greville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey, Mr. Ogle, and Mr. and Mrs. Ven- 
ning, have been among the visitors at the 
Castle. 


| 


The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen have | 


| 
: } ` returned to Haddo House, from visiting Lord 
any other hypothesis than their absolute | 


There was never | 


and Lady Tweedmouth at Guisachen, Beauly. 

The Countess of Cork. and Lady Isabel 
Boyle are paying a series of visits in Scotland. 
The Earl of Cork (who is at Marston House), 
has been doing duty with his regiment the 


| North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Captain Lord Charles Beresford arrived at 


À ! by mail- f ugy £ a 
Seymour has of course been brought less | Dover by mail-boat from Egypt on Saturday 


morning Lady Charles Beresford, who had 
been staying at the Lord Warden Hotel since 


| Friday night, met her husband on his landing, 


subsequently proceeding to their house in 


| Eaton-square. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF MR. DILLON, M.P. 

The Freeman’s Journal publishes the follow- 
ing address to the electors and people of 
sippeeary :— 

entlenien,—It is with considerable pain that I 
feel compelled to annsunce to you my intention of 
resigning the representation of your county. For 
some time my health has been such as to make it 
impossible for me to discharge satisfactorily the 
duties of an Irish representative: such being the 
case the best thing I can do is to make room for 
some one who can do your work as it ought to be 
done. I am sorry that it will not be possible for 
me to take any part in Irish politics for the next 
few years, whic : will, I trust, be years of prosperity 
and success to our country. But it is a source of 
deep satisfaction to me to believe that you and I 
part good friends. With gratitude for many kind- 
nesses received at your hands, I remain, yours 
sincerely.—Joun DILLON. 

Dublin, September 23, 1882. 

The Freeman’s Journal, commenting upon 
Mr. Dillon’s address, says :—‘‘ Mr. Ditlon is 
not only believed by the Irish people perhaps 
more than any other man, not excepting even 
his leader Mr. Parnell himself, but he is, 
though not the leader, a trusted leader of the 
popular party. His formal withdrawal at this 
juncture would be a blow to the popular 
cause. It would be certain to be grievously 
misrepresented in England, and it would 
convey a bad impression, not only in Ireland 
but wherever sympathies with the claims of 
Ireland exist. The country and the popular 
party in the country is at this moment—there 
is no good in shutting our eyes to it—in a 
critical position. Ireland is scourged by the 
most severe and all-pervading Coercion Act 
ever passed by a British Legislature. Thou- 
sands of the tenants are threatened with cx- 
termination, the public organizations are 
broken up, the landlords everywhere are 
jubilant, and in too many places are eager to 
avenge themselves on the people, whom they 
have at their mercy. How can it be expected 
that the people will hold together or manfully 
struggle, as we say they should, for their 
legal rights and for the abolition of those 
legal wrongs under which they labour, if at 
such a moment as this their trusted leaders— 
those who have guided them fortho past three 
years, whose advice they have taken, and 
whom they have been ready to follow—now 
retire? The Freeman asks Mr. Dillon, in the 
interests of his country, to reconsider his de- 
termination, and in the matter of his resigna- 
tion to place himself in the hands of his con- 
stituency. If he does not do so, he owes to 


| the people of Ireland a fuller explanation than 


igyptian waters an honour which is paid | that contained in his address. 


———— 


ARIS, WEDNESDAY, 
EGY p T. ae 
THE OCCUPATION OF DAMIETTA. 


Further details of the occupation of Da- 
mietta by the British are given by the 
Cairo correspondent of the Standard who, 
telegraphing on Sunday, says :— 

Damietta, thë last rebel stronghold, was 
occupied yesterday without résistante, During 
the whole distance traversed by tho trains 
from Ramleh, the most contradictory reports 
as to the probability of fighting reached us at 
the various stations at which we stopped. 
Even after. meeting trains full of Bgyptian 
troops on their way to stirrendeér at antah, 
the General received information that Abdetal 
and the Negro regiments were determined to 
resist the force advancing against them. Ac- 
cordingly, we halted for the night at Cherbin, 
and while the soldiers were getting such rest 
às mosquitoes and sandflies permitted, Sir 
Evelyn Wood prepared the final arrangements 
for attack at daybreak. In the middle of the 
night a train came down from tke direétion of 
Damictta. It stopped some five hundred 
yards outside the station, and after a quarter 
of an hour's pause retired. This incident, to- 
sether with the reports received by the Khe- 

ivé’s aide de camp who accompanied General 
Wood, that the line of railway had been 
mined, confirmed the hopes of the troops that 
the enemy meant fighting. 

At two o’clock in the morning the révevile 
sounded, and Captain Slade having recon- 
noitred the line, our train proceeded slowly 
towards Damictta. Through the semi-dark- 
ness of an Egyptian summer night all eyes 
were strained eagerly from the windows, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the enemy, but 
as daylight broke we steamed past earthworks 
commanding the line, with guns and horsés 
abandoned, rifle pits empty, and deserted 
trenches, and the troops felt, with deep dis- 
appointment, that there was to be no fighting, 
and that ihe success was, from a soldicr’s 
point of view, won by a mere walk over. 

White flags were hoisted in thé villages we 
passed, and at Kafr-el-Battikh, the last 
station from Damietta, Abdelal himself was 
waiting, with three officers. He advanced, 
saluted the General, and surrendered his 
sword ; and thits the last of the original trio of 
mutinous officers was our prisoner. The last 
time I saw Abdelal was at Arabi’s house a 
few days after the rejection of the Anglo- 
reneh ultimatum, when the rebel leader de- 
clared that Egyptian patriots cared neither for 
England’s threats nor promises. The Negro 
regiments had all fled during the night in 
boats up the Nile into the interior. At nine 
o'clock our troops had their tents pitched in 
the abandone Egyptian encampment, 
and the day was spent in nilleting 
and packing ‘up vast quantities of 
stores, war material, and ammunition. 
Seven thousand stand of arms and twenty-four 
field pieces fell into our hands. In the after- 
noon I accompanied the General in an excur- 
sion in a steam dahabieh down the Nile to the 
forts guarding the mouth. The Alegandra, 
Iris, and gunboats were riding at anchor in 
the roadstead. Had the forts resisted they 
would have proved no despicable foe to the 
little squadron. They were strong and well- 
constructed earthworks armed with seven and 
nine inch Armstrong guns. Nor was the 
position against an attack by land unskilfully 
chosen, and if the Egyptians had but fought 
as well as they have digged our task would 
have been a difficultone. 1 came on this 
morning to Cairo in a train carrying Abdelal, 
under charge of a company of the 53d, com- 
manded by Major Rogerson. At several 
stations natives of the better class came for- 
ward to greet us, expressing loyalty to the 
Queen and Khedive, and thanks to the British 
army. At one or two places the natives 

jeered and hissed the prisoners. Among the 
lower classes, however, ill-fecling against us 
is still prevalent. After the train had passed 
I saw more than once the fellaheen pick up 
stones and throw after it. The rest of General 
Wood's brigade will probably arrive at Cairo 
to-morrow or Tuesday, leaving the Malta 
Fencibles te garrison the barracks and forts of 
Damietta. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Cairo telegraphed on Sunday :— 

Preparations are being made ona grand 
scale for the reception of the Khedive and the 
illuminations which are to take place on the 
evening of his arrival. The palaces, the 
houses of all the Pachas, hotels, banks, large 
commercial warehouses, public buildings, and 
the shops of the principal tradesmen will be 
decorated and illuminated with great splen- 
dour. ‘There will be a profusion of local in- 
scriptions. The house of Mahmoud Pacha 
Samy Baroudi, who is considered by many to 
be more guilty than Arabi himself, is quite 
conspicuous by the - preparations which have 
been made there to féte the arrival of his 
Highness right loyally. At the bottom of 
Abdeen-street two triumphal arches have 
been erected, through which the Khedive will 
pass ; and the square where, it will be re- 
membered, the military demonstration which 
placed Arabi at the head of the insurrection- 
ary movement occurred, will be surrounded 
by arcades and verdure and coloured lamps. 

The Palace Ismailieh, the usual residence 
of the Khedive, where so many stirring scenes 
occurred three months back, will be gaily 
draped in flags, and brilliantly lighted up at 
night. The outside walls bear inscriptions 
wishing long life to Tewfik the First. All the 
palaces and houses in the environs are richly 
decked out with drapery, and the streets are 
to be lined with arcades and verdure, inter- 
spersed with triumphal arches. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Ismailich Palace 
several tribunes, surrounded by trellis work, 
have been erected in order to enable high- 
born Mohammedan ladies and their children 
to witness the grand dieping unobserved by 
infidel eyes. There can be no doubt that the 
entry of the Khedive into the capital will be a 
remarkable and splendid sight. 

The Khedive will be secon panies by the 
members of the Ministry and the Diplomatic 
Agents. The reception will certainly be most 
enthusiastic both on the part of the Mahom- 
medan and of the European population. The 
former are all most anxious to efface every 
trace of the military rebellion and of any 
part they may have taken in the recent 
disturbances. All seem most desirous to re- 
turn honestly to their former allegiance, and 
it isto be hoped that the Government will 
know how to meet this feeling in a proper 
spirit. Many Arabs of position with whom I 
have had an opportunity of conversing since 
my return here are unanimous in expressing 
the hope that those to whom is intrusted the 
duty of meting out justice to the offenders 
will not act in a spirit of revenge. A 
great many arrests have been made, and the 
prisoners are confined chiefly in the Prefec- 
ture of Police, the chief military leaders being 
at the Abdeen Barracks. No one is allowed 
to see them, and every effort hitherto made by 
enterprising correspondents to interview 
Arabi or M. Ninet has failed. 

The general impression hero is that none of 
the rebels will meet with capital punishment. 
It is believed that they will he banished, and 
their property and that of their families con- 
fiseated. When the Indian Contingent were 
at Zagazig they paid a visit to Arahi’s native 
village, a place called Kharich, threes miles 
from the town. He has a farm there of 
fifty-three acres, and at Tei-el-Mouftah, about 
five miles from Zagazig, 1e has another farm 
of ninety-seven acres. Shertly before the 
bombardment of Alexandria ^ purchased 
eight hundred fedans of land at i.*shawich, 
Gargounah, and Kiad, and paid for it, but 
has not yet received the title-decds. At 
Kharieh and Tel-el-Mouftah, the Indian 
cavalry cut down all the green maize for their 
horses, and seized all the barley and chopped 
straw. Many Arabs were found there ot the 


| fellaheen class who had known Arabi from 
| his infan 


and had been his playmates in his 
childhood, His father and brother usually 
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| resided on these farms, but had fled at the 


approach of the English. At Zagazig a quan- 
tity of important papers were found most 
seriously compromising Arabi and his 
friends. Other papers have been seized here 
which E am assured prove beyond doubt that 
the massacre of the Christians at Cairo had 
been planned for the Friday following the ar- 
rival of the English afier the mid-day prayer. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

The Viceroy received the following des- 
patch from Sir Garnet Wolseley on the 19th: 

“ Í have great pleasure in bringing to the 
notice of your Excellency the effective assist- 
ance rendered me by General Macpherson, 
and by the contingent from India, which ar- 
rived in this country under his command. 
General Macpherson, in commanding the left 
«ving of my attack on the t3th, showed great 
ability in the handling of his troops, while his 
men during the fight, and afterwards on the 
forward march on Zagazig, showed determina- 
tion and endurance, and contributed greatly 
to the general success of the operation. The 
Native Cavalry Brigade vied with their com- 
rades of the British Cavalry brigade in pur- 
suit of the enemy, and in the successful march 
upon arid occupation of Cairo. General Mac- 
pherson reports details as follows :— 

“< The Seaforth Highlanders, the head- 
quarters, and threé companies of cach of the 
following Native infantry regiments, viz., The 
7th and the 20th Bengal Native Infantry, the 
29th Bombay Native Infantry, the Moun- 
tain Battery, a squadron of the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry, and the Madras Sappers left their 
bivouac at 1.30 a.m. on the 13th, and 
proceeded along the south bank of the Fresh- 
water Canal. At dawn the first shot was fired, 
and the enemy forihwith reptied with shell, 
but without inflicting loss. After a desultory 
opposition the enemy’s battery was taken by a 
rush, and the enemy fled, throwing down 
their arms. The entrenchments of Tel-cl- 
Kebir were entered at 7.20 a.m., when all 
firing ceased. The division continued its 
march io Zagazig, and oceupied that place 
with a squadron of the 6th Bengal Cavalry at 
4.15 p.m. The infantry followed, arriving at 
6.30 to 9 p.m., some by a train which had 
been sent to meet them.’ 

“ The General reports that great praise is 
due to all ranks in the Native Infantry for 
endurance ; not a single man fell out, or was 
carried.” 

The Viceroy at once despatched a return 
telegram congratulating General Macpherson 
on the distinguished gallantry of his troops, 
who had so effectively maintained the reputa- 
tion of the Indian army. A salute of 31 guns 
was ordered to be fired in every military 
station in India in honour of the victory, and 
the occupation of Cairo. 

A Gazette Extraordinary was published at 
Simla yesterday, notifying that the military 
operations in Egypt had been brought to a 
successful termination by the British forces. 
A resolution expresses the gratification of the 
Indian Government at the fact that the Indian 
contingent has taken an honourable and im- 
portant part in these operatioris, and has fully 
maintained the reputation and prestige of the 
Indian army. The Governor-General in 
Council notices with approbation the desire 
evinced by all branches and classes of the 
Indian army to be allowed to -hare in the 
campaign, as evidenced by the numerous 
offers of local corps to volunteer. The reso- 
lution concluded with a cordial recognition of 
the numerous offers of men and money ten- 
dered by the feudatory Princes. 


a 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL NOTES. 


In accordance with the courageous pro- 
gramme arranged fo ` herself by Mrs. Langtry, 
she played Rosalind for the first time on Satur- 
day, As You Like It being one of the plays in 
which she is to appear during her American 
tour. She approached her task, says the 
Observer, with little apparent nervousness, and 


have been justified. The interest taken in her 
performance by the public, and the applause 
with which her efforts were received, could 
not well have been more marked had her 
position as a capable exponent of Shakespeare's 
horcine’s been fulty assured. This being so, 
it seems almost beside the mark to urge that 
| while she has been on the stage Mrs. Langtry 
| has displayed few of the qualifications for an un- 
dertaking such as this, and has had no sufficient 
time to acquire them. What she has already 
accomplished shows her to be too shrewd and 
intelligent a lady to be possessed by the notion 
ihat she is born for the interpretation of Rosa- 
linds, and Juliets, and Violas, and other 
heroines of poetic drama. She is not what is 
opularly called stage-struck, and she pro- 
k ly knows as well as anyone—better, pro- 
bably, than some of her friends—that in As You 
Like Itshcisattempting an artistic impossibility. 
But she also knows that if from one point of 
view her impersonation must inevitably fail, 
from another it is tolerably sure of success 
with the playgoers both of London and of 
New York. People will at any rate go to see 
it, and if they do not find in it the realisation 
of a famous character, they will at least be 
gratified by watching a brave experiment car- 
ried out with infinite grace, and no small 
amount of intelligence. From the extreme 
weakness of the company engaged to support 
her—its weakness that is to say when the 
exposition of Shakespeare is in question— 
Mrs. Langtry is partly the gainer and partly 
the loser. Wherein she loses need scarcely 
be pointed out, as it is manifestly much to the 
disadvantage of a novice to lack the aid and 
example of capable associates. Her gain 
springs from the comparison which ‘isteners 
cannot help making between her carefully- 
prepared delivery of the text and its slipshcd 
treatment by her companions. She is, it is 
true, obviously ongened pe the repetition of a 
newly-learned lesson, and the traces of recent 
“ coaching” are perceived in speech after 
speech and gesture afier gesture. But the 
lesson has at least been well studied, and the 
“ coaching” has been to some purpose. 
Drury-lane, the Adelphi, Lyeeum, and Prin- 
cess’s continue their popular performances. 
At the Gaiety Mr. Reece’s new burlesque 
drama of Little Robin Hood seems now perfect'y 
in accordance with the expectations of a 
laughter-loving audience. Fun on the Bristol 
has now completed its seventh weck at the 
Olympic. No change has been made at the 
Globe, Vaudeville, Comedy, Alhambra, Crite- 
rion, and Toole’s Theatre. The Savoy, 
Avenue, Surrey, and Astley’s retain their 
several attractions. At Sadler's Wells the 
special version of Moths has been repeated. 
East Lynne and Kathleen Mavournecn have 
formed-the entertainments at the Britannia. 
The Promenade Concerts last week included 
the usual classical night on Wednesday, and 
a special military programme for Thursday, 
{o which soldiers, sailors, and marines were 
invited, without payment, in commemoration 
of the Battle of Alma. The classical portion 
of the concert, on Wednesday, commencing 
with Weber's Euryanthe overture, and con- 
cluding with Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, 
was well selected by Mr. Crowe, and credit- 
ably rendered. Ono of its most popular fea- 
tures was naturally Gounod’s Meditation on 
Bach’s Prelude, Mr. Carrodus playing with 
admirable tast and perfect exeeution the violin 
obbligato. To Miss Ella Lemmens and Mr. 
Oswald, as the vocalists of the occasion, were 
allotted Let the Bright Seraphim and Sei vindi- 
cata (Dinorah) respectively. The lady, though 
she sang like an artist, has scarcely the 
streneth for such an effort, undertaken under 
sich circumstances. Included in the pro- 
gramme were also Mendelssohn’s Serenade 
aud Allegro Giojoso, correctly played by Mme. 
H. Brett, and Pratten’s Concertstuck for the 
ilute, which always seemed an athletic as well 
as a musical exercise, and is deservedly ape 
preciated when it is performed by Mr. Rade 


: in one way, at least, her confidence proved to 
| 
| 
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cliffe. These concerts will be prolonged 
through the month of October. 

The 41th October is fixed for the production 
of Much Ado About Nothing at the Lyceum, 
where the réles of Ponndis and Beatrice will 
be sustained by Mr, Irying and Miss Ellen 
Terry respectively. When this revival is 
withdrawn the chief plays in the Lycewm re- 
pertotre, including Hamlet, The Merchant o, 
Venice, The Bells, and Charles the First, wi 
in turn be performed priar to the departure of 
Mr. Irving and his company to America ip 
July next. Mr. Irving's transatlantic tour 
will be ona large scale, as it is to last till the 
spring of 1884, 


A regular playgoer (says the Era) has heen 


advising that managers, instead of buying ; 


antimiaceassars which get hooked on the coat- 
tail buttons, and make people logk ridiculous, 
should spend the cash thus wasted in the pur- 
chase of what he calls insecticide. He has 
evidently discovered that upholstered seats 
harbour lively things that make sitting still 
certainly unpleasant and almost impossible. 

During the performance of Aladdin at the 
Plymouth Theatre last week, the occasion of 
Mr. J. R. Newcombe’s 40th annual benefit, an 
accident took place in the sixth scene, the 
Flying Palace. Miss Maud Clenham and Mr. 
Walter Vernon were seated in the palace 
when, as it ascended, the ropes broke. The 
performers, although they had some distance 
to fall, escaped with a severe shaking. Mr. 
Corcoran, who represented the Sultan, had 
also a narrow escape, as the ear fell within a 
yard of where he stood. There was great ex- 
citement in the crowded house, which soon 
subsided when it was found that no injury was 
done. 

The opera which is to succeed Boccaccio at 
the Comedy is in full rehearsal. It is an en- 
tirely new work by M. Planquette, and is 
called Rip Van Winkle. 

The rehearsals of Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
yan’s new comic opera have commenced at the 
Savoy. 

The portion of St. James’s Hall which has 
been occupied for 18 successive years by the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels will shortly be 
closed for some weeks for important structural 


_ improvements. 


The full programme of the British Musical 
Festival, which takes place between the 17th 
and 20th of October, has just been issued. 
The principal soloists engaged are Madame 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mmes. Patey 
and Trebelli, and Messrs, Edward Lloyd, 
Joseph Maas, Harper Kearton, Robert Hilton, 
Montague Worlock, and Santley. Herr 
Strauss will lead the orchestra, Mr. George 
Riseley will preside at the organ, and Mr. 
Charles Halle will conduct. Of the pro- 
gramme, the most important items of which 
are Beethoven’s Mass in D, Gounod’s ‘‘ Re- 
demption,” and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new 
cantata ‘ Jason,” we shall take another op- 
portunity of speaking in detail. 

The prospectus for the coming season of 
the Brixton Choral and Orchestral Society 
has also been issued. Four concerts are to 
be given at the Gresham Hall, Brixton, under 
the direction of Mr. William Lemare. The 
principal works announged are Handel’s 
“Jephtha,” Mr. Henry Gadsby’s cantata 
“u The Lord of the Isles,” Mr. E. Prout’s can- 
tata ‘‘Alfred,’ and Mendelssokn’s ‘‘ St. Paul.” 
A new feature of the society is the regular 
co-operation of the orchestra at all ils con- 
certs, whereas hitherto the works performed 
have been chiefly accompanied on the piano 
or organ, 

Mr. Carl Rosa will, says the Musical Stan- 
dard, commence a season of operatic per- 
formances in London, at Drury Lane, on 
Easter Monday. It is also stated that Mr. 
Carl Rosa has commissioned Mr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie to write an opera upon a libretto by 
Mr. Francis Hueffer, on the subject of ‘‘ Co- 
lumba,” founded upon a romance by Prosper 
Mérimée. 

It is stated that Mme. Adelina Patti has 
accepted an engagement at £880 per night for 
a season in 1884 in South America. 
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VANITY FAIRINGS. 

One reason why Princes are to be much 
envied is their success with ladies fair or 
otherwise, for the halo that doth encircle a 
princely brow is as attractive as the candle 
to the poor moth ; but it is possible also that 
this may be a bore, as in the following in- 
stance :—There dwells in the city of Rust- 
chuk, in Bulgaria, the daughter of an Abba- 
jee, or maker of a coarse sort of cloth worn 
by peasants. He died, leaving a fortune con- 
siderable for that country to two daughters, 
one of whom, anything but ‘ fair” in any 
sense, but fat and probably thirty, dreamed 
that she was destined to be Princess of Bul- 
garia, and she and her mother foolishly told 
everyone. Shortly afterwards, when the 
Prince passed through Rustchuk, she pushed 
herself torward on every possible and impos- 
sible opportunity, presented a gorgeous bou- 
quet on a cushion which she herself had 
worked, and atthe ball so persecuted him 
with attentions that he in despair appealed to 
one of his staff-officers to ‘‘ for heaven's sake 
save me from that woman.” However she 
is still to the front on all occasions, and still 
confidently believes in her destiny. 

It is now pretty certain that there will be 
hunting in Co. Galway this season. No on- 
position is anticipated, and, at any rate, the 
attempt to hunt will be made. The hunt has 
been heavily handicapped, and has great diffi- 
culties to contend against. One-haif of the 
pack has been disposed ef, and the sad be- 
reavement which has fallen upon Mr. Burton 
Persse prevents that popular Master from 
hunting the hounds this year. It has been, 
therefore, arranged that Lord Clanmorris 
shall take over what remains of the pack, the 
kennels remaining as heretofore ae Moyode 
Castle. As it is, of course, impracticable, 
with the diminished number of hounds, to 
continue the four days a week, the pack will 
turn out twice only. Foxes are, however, so 
plentiful that, if weather and Land League 
permit, there is no reason why the new Mas- 
ter should not add to the already well-earned 
reputation of the “ Galway Blazers.” It is a 
matter of paramount necessity to hunt if pos- 
sible, for even the best-disposed people have 
begun to consider the comparative value of 
foxes and poultry. It cannot be denied that a 
fat turkey is more valuable than a fox who is 
not likely to be hunted. 

The tournament at Drayton Hall promises 
to be a great success, though there will be no 
house party on the occasion, owing to the 
death of Lady Louisa Ramsey, the ‘sister of 
Lady Jane Taylor. Funds, however, are 
coming steadily in, and if the weather is fine 
an enormous crowd is anticipated ; some of 
the Royal Family are expected to be present. 
The object is more especially to provide for 
the families of those who are disabled in the 
recent war, though it, of course, also includes 
those of the killed and wounded. 

When I read in private letters about Guards- 
men in the Desert living on hard biscuit and 
dirty water I feel grief at the thought of such 
fare being served out to our defenders. A 
certain Commander-in-Chief whom some of 
us know very well would have had a fit if 
troops under his command had been, fed in 
that way. This valorous and diseriminating 
warrior believed that no true Briton could 
fight properly without plenty of nourishing 
soup. Nutritive soup was his main strategic 
resource. He was once inspecting an Indian 
station, when his tender care gavo rise toa 
lovely story. The men were at dinner, but, 
in order to prevent the food from spoiling, 
officers were told to let things go on as usual 
until the General actually entered the bun- 
galow. The Staf went through Bungalow 
No. I., and before this portion of the inspec- 
tion was finished the men in Bungalow II. 
had nearly done diuner. When the digni- 
taries strode into No. JI. every soldier at 
once stood at attention. The chief dipped a 
spoon into a pannikin and tasted the soup 


delicately. A smile of joy crept over his ware 
worn countenance, and he said, “This is cx- 
cellent soup. I have never tasted better 
soup. It ig a sou that reflects credit om 
everyone caneerned in proving it, | It is 
just the soup Į approve of.” Then turning to 
pe Surgeon-in-Chief, who was a very Scotch 

cotchinan indeed, ho said, *‘ Will you taste 
that soup, Sir Peter?” The kindly Caledonian ` 
rolled brih his approval. He remarked, 
“ This soup, Xir, is excellent soup, as you 
verra joostly obsairved, It contains all the 
recuperative elements in their prohper proh- 
poertions, It a soup that I have never 
seen equalled for nutritive qualeetees,” The 
General grew quite delighted with his own 
acumen after this professional praise. He 
{urned to the Sergeant and blandly said, “I 
want you to tell me the name of that soup. 
I'll have that soup supplied to aj] the troops 
in India.” 

The men tried to jak as much like trussed 
fowls as possible when the Sergeant replied, 
“That ain't soup, Sir, that’s the sauce for the 
pudden.” 

The Staff went on to inspect the next 
bungalow.—Vanity Fair. 


— 
THE SALVATJON ARMY IN INDIA. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times, 
telegraphing on Sunday, says:-—The Indiais 
contingent of the Salvation Army, consisting 
of three men and one young woman, landed 
at Bombay on Wednesday, with a great de- 
monstration of military pomp. A triumphal 
procesion of war chariots, consisting of 
bullock carts, paraded the streets; the young 
woman beat a tambourine, and one of the 
men attempted to blow a trumpet, but inas- 
much as he was warned that this was in con- 
travention of police regulations, and he de- 
clined to desist, he was incontinently arrested. 
The procession is described as haying caused 
considerable amusement to the natives, whe 
took the Salvationists for circus people, and 
possibly vieweddhe procession as a gratuilous 
pageant by the Government in commemora- 
lion of the victory in Egypt. The pniform of 
the men consisted of yellow coats 
reaching to the knees, pantaloons, tur- 
bans, and shawls, and English boots. 
The young woman wore a yellow dress, 
crowned with a hat trimmed with riband. On 
two occasions the procession was met by a 
large crowd of Hindoos with tomtoms, but 
with the assistance of the police the Saiva- 
tionists continued their march. Each mem- 
ber of the contingent, with the exception of 
the contumacious member who had been 
arrested, delivered an address. There is con- 
siderable danger that these objective and 
aggressive religious demonstrations may excite 
native susceptibilities and cause disturbance- 
The recent riots at Salem, and the rancorous 
feeling existing there, are the best evidence of 
the acute condition of native sensitiveness on 
all questions affecting religious difference. It 
is generally felt here by these most expe- 
rienced in the special characteristics of native 
thought that the attempt, however honest in 
intention, to proselytize the natives of India 
by clothing the solemn tenets of Christianity 
in an unseemly surrounding of vulgar buf- 
foonery can but end in defeating its own ob- 
ject, as it will disgust the feeling of grave 
reverence almost universally experienced by 
the natives for all religious subjects, and will 
tend in their eyes to degrade the solemn cha- 
racter of Christianity, and sọ render the 
labours of missionaries still more difficult, by 
making ridiculous the religious doctrines 
which they are endeavouring to induce the 
natives to accept. 
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FUNERAL OF THE DEAN OF WINDSOR. 
The remains of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, and 
High Almoner to the Queen, were interred 
on Saturday in the churchyard at Strathfield- 
saye, Hampshire, of which parish the deceased 
Dean was vicar twenty-eight years ago. He 
was presented to that living by his uncle, the 
late Duke of Wellington. The remains of the 
deceased were removed from Hazelwood, 
near Watford, the seat of Lord Rokeby. 
where they had lain since the previous Sun- 
day, early in the morning, and on arriying a? 
Strathfieldsaye were placed in front of the 
mansion at the Park, the seat of the Dean's 
first cousin (the Duke of Wellington). The fu- 
neral obsequies were very largely attended, the 
Prince of Wales and the Prime Minister being 
among those present. A special train left 
London at 10.25, and at Slough was joined 
by a special train from Windsor, bringing the 
clergy and choir of St. George’s Chapel, and 
others. The Prime Minister joined the train 
at Reading, and the train reached Mortimer 
about a quarter to twelve o'clock. ‘he visi- 
tors, about 150 in number, drove to Strathfield- 
saye Park. The Prince of Wales, attended 
by Colonel Teesdale, travelled to Mortimer 
by special train, and proceeded to the Park. 
The funeral, which was of a very unpretentious 
character, was attended by a large number of 
the residents and several of the old parishio- 
ners, to whom the late Dean, during his in- 
cumbency of Strathfieldsaye, and ever since, 
had been a great friend in time of need. 
The coffin was borne from the mansion to the 
church by six stalwart men, and the mourners 
and friends walked in procession. Mr. Albert 
Victor Arthur Wellesley, the late Dean's only 
son, and the Duke of Wellington were the 
chief mourners, the other mourners being :— 
Colonel Henry Wellesley (heir to the Wel- 
lington estates and title), Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, the Earl of Wiltshire, Lord Henry 
Paulett, Mr. Mills, Mr. Dawson Dover, the 
Hon. R. Grosvenor, and the Hon. A. Gros- 
venor. Then followed the Prince of Wales, 
the Prime Minister, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Earl Sydney (who represented the Queen, 
Sir H. Ponsonby, and Sir J. Cowell (repre- 
senting other members of the Royal family). 
the Earl of Sandwich, Admiral Lord Kerr, 
Viscount Eversley, Lord A. Paget, the Mar- 
uis of Hertford, Sir Howard Elphinstone. 
Japtain Poore, Mr. Collins, Mr, Stumm, Col. 
Little, Major Collins, the Hon. Mr. Cadogan. 
Colonel Golbourne, Colonel A. Ellis, Major 
H. L. Hunter, Dr. Butler (Head Master of 
Harrow School), Canon Rowell, Canon Shep- 
hard, Canon Gee, Canon Birch, the Rev. li. 
White, the Rev. A. Robins, the Rev. R. 2. 
Simpson, the Rev. St. John Blount, Colonc} 
Du Platt, Captain Bigge, Colonel Sandford, 
and many others. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was represented by his chaplain. 
the Rev. R. T. Dayidson, who is Sub-Almoner 
to the Queen. At the entrance to the church. 
which is within a short distance of the 
Duke’s mansion, the cortége was met by the 
choir of St. George's (Windsor), who sang 
the first part of the Burial Service as the 
coffin and mourners entered the sacred edi- 
fice. The church, which was draped in black, 
was too small to accommodate the visitors, and 
the Prince of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Earl Syd- 
ney, and others stood during the service, The 
Rey. Canon Gee read the service in the 
church, and the Bishop of Oxford the fatter 
art at the vault. The service was choral. 
The coffin was covered with beautiful wreaths. 
At the grave side the Prince of Wales placed 
an exquisitely arranged wreath on the coffin, 
sent by the Queen. It was signed ‘‘ Victoria,” 
and was in “ affectionate and loving remem- 
brance of the Dean of Windser.” The 
Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, Princess 
Frederica, the Duchess of Edinbyrgh, the 
Empress of Germany, the Duke oF lbany, 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, Mr. Victor Biddulph, Mr. Mertin 
(godson of the Dean), and others also sent 
splendid wreaths. The coffin bore the fol- 
lowing inscription—‘‘ The Hon. and Very 
Rey. “Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor 
Lord High Almoner and Domestic Chaplain 
to the apt aged 73; died Sept. 17, 1882.” 
After the funeral, the Prince and other 
visitors retuned to the Duke of Wellington's 
So fy eer 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


We desire no settlement in Egypt an- 
tagonistic to recognised interests of any 
juropean Power, and in deciding on the 
course to be pursued we claim no initia- 
tive beyond that which naturally belongs 
to us in virtue of the sacrifices we have 
made and the position we have acquired. 
There is, therefore, no reason whatever 
why our policy should excite apprehen- 
sion in any quarter of Europe. Least of 
all is there any substantial ground for the 
fears somewhat loudly expressed in some 
quarters in France, that we are likely to 
abandon that scrupulous regard for the 
interests and susceptibilities of France 
which has so far guided the whole policy 
of England in Egypt. If we revert to the 
earlier diplomatic history of the Egyptian 
question, it is easy to see that the Eastern 
Powers of Europe have not always 
been wholly disinterested, nor free 
from European preoccupations in the 
course they have pursued. It is well- 
known that when the adventurous and 
active policy of M. Gambetta had nearly 
involved England and France in a joint 
Egyptian intervention, the most serious 
opposition was offered by Russia and 
Italy, and that this opposition was 
ehcouraged by the two German Powers. 
When, however, M. Gambetta was re- 

placed by M. de Freyeinet and the policy 
of France was modified by the cautious 
and hesitations of the latter, the German 
Powers, guided by Prince Bismarck, made 
it clear that they would no longer offer 
any serious opposition to the policy of 
England in Egypt. It is evident that the 
Chancellor's attitude still remains un- 
changed, and the motives of his policy are 
sufficiently clear. It would suit the Euro- 
pean interests of Germany well enough 
that Egypt should become a sort of 
Schleswig-Holstein to separate England 
and France, and no one can doubt that the 
Vhancellor’s whole policy in respect of 
Egypt is guided rather by the European 
interests of Germany than by any direct 
consigeration of German interests in 
Egypt. We are accordingly to be invited, 
it appears, to take counsel with Germany 
for the settlement of the Egyptian ques- 
tion, and to do so more or less to the ex- 
clusion of France. There is, of course, 
no reason why we should not take counsel 
with both Powers so far as it is consistent 
with due regard to our own paramount in- 
terests in the matter; but there are very 
good reasons indeed why we should not 
allow the not too disinterested advice of 
Germany to prejudice our long-standing 
friendship with France. Nothing would 
be so distasteful to the people of England 
—to the whole Liberal party, and to the 
great mass of the working classes— 
as any such dislocation of our European 
relations as would involve a permanent 
coolness between England and France. 
The Egyptian question looks big at the 
present time, and it is undoubtedly one 
which causes us-much anxiety for the mo- 
ment. But, compared with the momentous 
questions involved in the maintenance of 
friendship, respect, and confidence be- 
tween the two great Western Powers 
whose cordial understanding has lasted 
for more than a generation, it is not so 
very great a question after all. The alli- 
ance of England and France is not merely 
political, it is national. It isthe friendship 
of two nations, and, what is more, of two 
liberal nations, and the instinct of both 
countries tells them that they have a great 
deal more in common than either has with 
any other country in Europe. Nothing 
told so much against Lord Beaconsfield 
and his policy as the belief entertained by 
the English democracy that he set little 
store by the alliance of France, and was 
ready to join himself with other Powers 
not too well disposed towards the Repub- 
lic. The present Government still, no 
doubt, retains its hold on the constitu- 
encies, and has lately strengthened it 
enormously. But nothing would so greatly 
tend to weaken its power and authority as 
the suspicion that for the sake of Egypt it 
had abandoned the Trench alliance 
and approximated towards the adver- 
saries of France. Wehave no fear, indeed, 
that the Government will afford any real 
ground for such a suspicion. Probably no 
new alliance will really help it to the 
settlement of the affairs of Egypt. and no 
old alliance need impede it. But if the 
settlement of Egypt in one way or another 
really involved the choice between an old 
alliance and a new one there ought to be 
no doubt as to the choice to be made by 
England, Egypt, important as it seems at 
the present moment, is not the be-all and 
end-ali of our general policy in Europe; 
nor could any advantage that we could 
hope to gain in Egypt at the expense of 
France recompense us for all that we 
should lose by a serious or permanent 
estrangement. We hope and believe that 
the permanent settlement of Egypt will 
involve no disadvantage to any European 
Power whatever. All alike will gain if 
Egypt can through our agency be restored, 
not, indeed, to the exact siatus quo, but to 
a condition of tranquillity, prosperity, and 
progress. In striving for this end we 
shall not allow ourselves to be the slaves 
of any alliance, old or new. We shall 
certainly not need to purchase the sanc- 
tion of other Powers at the ex- 
pense of France, nor is there any 
reason to fear that we — shall 
alienate the goodwill -of that country 
by pursuing an end in which both nations 


have a common interest. It is clear that 
not only the Government of France, but 
the united public opinion of the country is 
fully alive to the paramount considera- 
tions which involve France in a policy of 
abstention in regard to Egypt, nor is there 
any reason to doubt that M. Gambetta 
himself would be compelled, however re- 
luctantly, to recognize their weight and 
influence. But England assuredly has no 
desire to take undue advantage of the 
European pre-occupations of her neigh- 
bour. The permanent settlement of Egyp- 
tian affairs to which England has pledged 
herself, and which all Powers alike must 
devise, must necessarily involve the main- 
tenance of English authority in the country 
for a period which cannot be brief and may 
be indefinite. But whether this display of 
force—without which the Khedive’s au- 
thority would vanish in a moment—be 
called an occupation, a protectorate, or 
what not, it is certain that England will 
not forget what is due to France, and will 
seek no sanction for her action adverse to 
the interests of her ancient ally. This 
will be, as it should be, the guiding prin- 
ciple of England’s policy in the matter. 
The details of the settlement will no doubt 
be the subject of international consulta- 
tion. There is, of course, little to be said 
for the re-establishment of the condomi- 
nium inits old form; events themselves 
have condemned it, and the same may be 
said of the Control. If Egypt is tranquil 
and well-governed — which, after all, is 
the main thing—its credit will necessarily 
improve, and the regulation of the debt 
and its payments may fairly be left to 
private arrangements, after the fashion of 
those which have lately been made in 
Turkey, with which foreign Governments 
as such need have nothing to do. These, 
however, are comparatively matters of 
detail, the settlement of which need not 
be difficult after the main lines of future 
policy have been determined.— Times. 


—— 


ARMING THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Exaggerated statements are current just 
now as to the employment of the Mercan- 
tile Marine as an auxiliary Naval force. 
We are told, for instance, that twelve 
merchantmen are to be provided with a 
suitable armament, six of these ships 
being intended for Bombay and six for 
Hong-Kong. This announcement is fur- 
ther embellished by elaborate and circum- 
stantial details, all meant to show that 
the Admiraliy have adopted a novel, not 
to say revolutionary policy, in order to fit 
out armed merchant cruisers for service 
abroad. There is nothing, however, very 
extraordinary going on with a view to 
utilize the Mercantile Marine for warlike 
purposes. What is being done is simply 
the steadfast carrying out of an old plan 
which formed a very interesting feature 
in a speech on the Navy Estimates made 
a few years ago by Mr. W. H. Smith 
when he was at the head of the Admiralty. 
It was then shown that several eminent 
shipowners had adopted the official pro- 
posals, and had complied with those con- 
ditions which made their ships available 
as auxiliaries to the Royal Navy in the 
event of war. The great object was to 
provide for the protection of our com- 
merce against swift unarmoured cruisers. 
This was to be achieved by those arrange- 
ments which would enable merchant 
steamers of a certain type to undergo a 
speedy transformation, qualifying them to 
encounter the foes that will be most likely 
to select them for destruction. Ships thus 
equipped could not only take care of them- 
selves, but could protect others not simi- 
larly prepared. They could in certain 
cases proceed to the still more important 
task of running down and destroying the 
lightly-armed vessels of the enemy. Our 
state of preparation for warfare of this 
nature was an agreeable surprise to the 
country, but from that time down to the 
present hour, although the gfficial list of 
available ships has been continually re- 
ceiving valuable additions, no provision 
for arming and fitting out these vessels 
has existed, except in the home ports. 
That which is now being done is to send 
out to ports on the foreign stations those 
equipments, in the shape of guns, fittings, 
and stores, which will enable merchant 
steamers to equip themselves for 
war without returning to England. 
Bombay and Hong-Kong have been se- 
lected as a commencement. The Admiralty 
are therefere not going to send armed 
merchant cruisers to these ports. They 
simply propose to send there those ap- 
pliances which shall suffice for arming 
half a dozen merchantmen at each port 
when occasion may require. Though the 
actual truth so far differs from the pub- 
lished rumour, there is sufficient reason to 
congratulate the nation on the fact that 
Lord Northbrook is so vigorously develop- 
ing the plans of his predecessor. That no 
foreign depots have hitherto existed for the 
purpose of arming such merchant ships as 
are structurally adapted for warlike service 
is a fact which would seriously have im- 
paired the value of Mr. W. H. 
scheme in the event of a sudden outbreak 
of war between England and a Naval 
Power. British commerce has been 
marked as a weak place in our armour at 
which the enemy might strike with the 
least risk and inflict the greatest harm. 
England must be fed, and the greater part 
of her food must come from abroad. Our 
commerce is growing faster than our 
population, and our carrying power on the 
seas has been doubled in about a dozen 
years. Our merchant shipping has gained 
enormously by the extent to which it has 
availed itself of steam power, The steam 
tonnage of the British Mercantile Marine 
has been more than doubled in ten years, 
while France ‘and Germany have followed 
at a distance utterly remote, despite the 
encouragement of heavy State subsidies. 
To paralyse our commerce would be, in 
fact, to empty our pockets and our 
granaries at the same time, and setting the 
Royal Navy to work to guard the Mer- 
cantile Marine would be like using up an 
Army to take care of its baggage. Hence, 
if we can put effective weapons in the 
hands of the Merchant Service, we shall 
be leaving our war ships at liberty to 
guard the home ports, and to search out 
and fight the Fleets of the enemy. To 
carry out this scheme requires no revolu- 
tionary change, and it is at once a for- 
tunate and a singular circumstance that 
the substitution of iron and steel for 
wood in the construction of our mer- 
chant steamers has facilitated the plans 
of the Admiralty in this respect. In one 
sense an iron ship is but a shell. But to 
this shell there is a framework of extra- 
ordinary strength, rendering iren-built 
craft far more suitable for carryjng guns 
than vessels of the old wooden type. Hence, 
the great steamers which now convey mer- 
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chandise and passengers under the British 
flag possess a structural strength more than 
sufficient for the armament which the Ad- 
miralty require them to bear. The in- 
creasing power given to Naval Ordnance 
by recent improvements in artillery affords 
further help in the same direction. Steam- 
ships are also favoured by the fact that the 
coals which form an essential part of their 
cargo can be utilised as armour. Asa 
protection against being sunk by hostile 
shot there is further the device of water- 
tight compartments, concerning which the 
Admiralty insists on the bulkheads being 
carried to such a height that the water 
shall not overflow from one compartment 
into another. In the event of sighting an 
adversary too weighty to be faced, the 
merchant steamer, being swift, will, of 
course, have a fair chance to run away. 
So large and powerful is the Merchant 
Fleet which now comes to the aid of the 
Royal Navy, that England mav reckon on 
deriving strength in time of war from that 
very source which once threatened to be 
an occasion of weakness and embarrass- 
ment.—Standard. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Batmorat Castte, Monnay. 
The Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the 
Duchess of Connaught were present at Divine 
service at the parish church at Crathie yester- 
day morning. The Very Rev. Principal Tul- 
loch officiated. The Countess of Erroll and 
Colonel the Hon. H. Byng were in attendance 
on her Majesty. The King and Queen of the 
Hellenes, the Princess of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, and Prince George of Wales 
dined with the Queen and the Royal Family 
last evening. 


The King and Queen of the Hellenes, who 
have for some time been the guests of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Abergeldie 
Castle, left for the South on Monday after- 
noon. 

The Countess of Stradbroke and Lady 
Sophia Rous have left town to pay a series of 
visits in Scotland. 

Lord and Lady Norton and Hon. Miss Ad- 
derley have returned to town from Germany. 
His lordship has greatly improved in health. 

The death is announced of Emma Mary 
Dowager Lady Lyveden, which occurred on 
Friday, the 22d inst., at Buxton, after a short 
illness. She was daughter and cohcir of the 
last Earl of Upper Ossory, and was married 
in 1823 to the first Baron Lyveden, who died 
in 1873. 

Sir Edward Manningham Buller, Bart., of 
Dilhom Hall, Staffordshire, long a member of 
the House of Commons, died at his residence, 
on Friday last, at the age of 82. He was 
the younger son of the late Sir Francis Yarde 
Buller, Bart., by Eliza Lydia, daughter of 
Mr. John Holliday, of Dilhom Hall, and 
brother of John, first Lord Churston. Born 
on July 19, 1800, he was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he graduated L.A. in 
1820, and proceeded to his M.A. degree in 
1824. In 1832 he was elected to the first Re- 
formed Parliament as one of the Liberal 
members for North Staffordshire, and repre- 
sented that constituency till 1841, when he 
was returned for the Borough of Stafford, for 
which he continued to sit till 1847, when he 
unsuccessfully contested his old constituency 
of the Northern Division of the county. Again 
in 1857 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
North Staffordshire, which seat, however, he 
secured in 1865, and continued to hold till 
1874, when he finally retired from Parliament. 
He assumed the additional surname of Man- 
ningham by Royal licence in 1866. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son by his first 
marriage, Mr. Morton Edward Manningham 
Buller, who was born May 31st, 1825. 


TREATMENT OF ENGLISH TRAVELLERS ON 
THE BOSNIAN FRONTIER. 

A correspondent sends us (Pall Mall 
Gazette) some extracts of a letter received 
from Brod, and dated September 15, describ- 
ing the treatment experienced by an English 
traveller at the hands of the Austro-Hun- 
garian authorities on the new Turko-Bosnian 
frontier. The writer, Mr. Hamilton, is, our 
correspondent says, a Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, and is travelling in South- 
Eastern Europe for no political purposes, but 
simply with the view of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the peoples and localities made 
famous by the events of the last few years, 
and was intended to complete his tour by 
crossing into Montenegro :— 

We succeeded in getting through Servia from 
Belgrade to Nish, and from Nish to Rashka; we 
visited the battleticld of Deligrad, where the army 
of Tchernaieff was crushed. . . . From 
Rashka we penctrated to Novi Bazar, where we 
excited the worst apprehensions in the minds of 
the townspeople—simply by our hats; most of 
them had never seen such things before ; so we 
exchanged them for the fez and went on by 
Sjenitza and Priepolje to Plevlje, whence we in- 
tended to strike out for the Montenegrin frontier. 
Unfortunately Plevlje is just within the lines of 
the Austrian occupation; they have penetrated as 
far as Priepolje, but they have no administration 
there, and they have not managed to get any 
further. Even at Plevije, the government and the 
police is still in the hands of the Turks, but there 
is an overwhelming Austrian force in the place. 

We had hardly been at Plevlje an hour when 
our dragoman, who had gone as usual to get our 
passports viséd, came back in the custody of a 
soldier, telling us he was arrested, that he had 
seen General Kukuly, the commandant, who had 
accused him of being a spy, a Panslavist, and all 
sorts of things. There was nothing to be done 
that evening, so our dragoman spent the night in 
ae The next morning we went up to the 
1ead-quarters and saw, not tho general, but the 
civil commissioner—a treacherous Hungarian, as 
he proved to be. He told us that our passports 
were quite right, that we were at liberty to go 
where we pleased; but the authorities had some- 
thing against our dragoman (who was an Austrian 
subject), and that they would be obliged to send 
him to Serajevo to the governor- gcneral. 
Of course, to deprive us of our dragoman was 
to detain us in a state of perfect helplessness ; it 
was impossible to get another at Plovlje, and we 
could speak none of the languages. So we ar- 
ranged to go ourselves to Serajovo, in which case 
we should be allowed the service of our man on 
the way (accompanied by an escort), and at Sera- 
jevo we expected to be able to get another. The 
deceitful commissioner enlarged so much on the 
beauties of the subsequent route to the sea from 
Serajevo vid Mostar that we had quite ceased to 
regret not being able to cross through into Monte- 
negro. We started on our way, and the first 
evening got to Tehainitza, which is within the 
territory actually administered by Austria, and, in 
fact, is for all purposes Austria, Then it turned 
out that the whole affair at Plovlje—the arrest of 
our guide, and the rest of it—was nothing but an 
elaborate trick on the part of the officials to catch 
ourselves. No sooner had we driven into Tchain- 
itza than a guard turned out and arrested us. 
We were taken to the commandant and solemnly 
asked the following questions :—{!, Why did you 
leave your large portmanteau in a cellar at Prio- 

voljo? 2. Why did you visit the tomb of 8. Saba 
in the church of Nicloshova? (This is a very in- 
teresting old church between Sjenitza and Prio- 
polje with curious ancient frescoes.) $, Why did 
you give a large sum of money to the priest? 1 
need not tefl you the obvious answers to these 
questions; but they implied charges which the 
Parin officials thought sufficient to arrest us on, 
as fomenters of sedition, etc. However, they 
searched our luggage with the utmost care, and 
finding nothing telegraphed to Serajevo. We 
passed the night as prisoners—I willingly add in 
more comfortable quarters than we.should have 
got in Tchainitza as free travellers—and the next 
morning was a telegram with an apology from the 
Governor-General and an assurance that we were 
free; it was also obvious that our dragoman was 
free as well, and there was no more talk about any 
charge against him. 3 : 

The travellers went on to Serajevo, intend- 
ing to start the next morning for Mostar ; but 
upon their arrival they were, to their as- 
tonishment, sent for by the Director of Police, 
who first insisted on their quitting Bosnia at 
once, and next on their quitting it by the di- 
rect route to Brod. 


EGYPT, 


THE KHEDIVE AT CAIRO. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
Cairo sends the following despatches in 
which he describes the reception of the 
Khedive in that city :— 

Cairo, Monpay, 12.30 P.M. 

The preparations for the Khedive’s recep- 
tion are now complete, and the city will wear 
a very brilliant sr aap to-night. The 
preranee of the Khedive and of Sir Edward 
Malet are much required here, and it is to be 
hoped that measures will be speedily taken to 
lessen the distrust and resentment which have 
arisen from the arrests. The unpopularity of 
the Khedive among certain sections of the 
people is certainly unfortunate; he is, how- 
ever, very amenable to British advice, and 
with careful leading good government may be 
established, many abuses abolished, and the 
burdens on the people somewhat diminished. 
But to bring about a good feeling it will be 
necessary to deal lenicntly with the officers of 
the late army, all the lower ranks of whom 
will be left wholly without employment, and 
for the most part without the means of living, 
by the gencral disbandment, and may 
therefore be reckoned upon as obsti- 
nately hostile to the existing régime. 
Some of them, and many of the non- 
commissioned officers, might be em- 
ployed in the new force which will take the 
place of the old, and as there is no reason to 
suppose that they were morc than docile fol- 
lowers of their leader, they might become 
thoroughly loyal to the new institutions. The 
Circassian grievance will certainly require 
taking in hand, for the favouritism shown to 
those foreigners was one of Arabi’s strongest 
levers in working upon the army. Otherwise 
the machinery of government is unimpaired 
by the rebellion, and the wheels can be sct 
working again. The pruning knife will, 
however, be urgently required in the amounts 
of the salaries of a number of foreign ofli- 
cials, English as well as other nationalities. 
Arabi founds his defence on the Fetwah pro- 
nounced by the Ulema deposing Tewfik, and 
holds that he has acted constitutionally 
throughout the whole of the proceedings. 
He continues to make a good impression on 
the British officers entrusted with his cus- 
tody. These are now convinced that the re- 
ports sent to England from Egypt regarding 
Arabis character were grossly exaggerated. 
No doubt he is ambitious, but his intentions 
appear to have been, in the main, honest. 
It is rumoured that Sir A. Alison will com- 
mand the Army of Occupation, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley returning to England immediately. 

Monpay, 6 P.M. 

No one who witnessed to-day’s spectacle 
is ever likely to forget the scene which Cairo 
presented as the Khedive was escorted 
through its strects and conducted to his Pa- 
lace by British troops. From an early hour 
this morning crowds of people, natives and 
Europeans, perambulated the streets, which 
by noon were denscly lined on both sides by 
acrowd of Orientals. The scene was a most 
animated and striking one. Great numbers 
of men belonging to the upper classes were 
hurrying along on conkeys. Shrouded 
women in the background clung to garden 
railings or stood on door steps. Red-coated 
British soldiers strode along with measured 
steps, and mounted Orderlies and Staff Officers 
dashed hither and thither. At two o'clock 
bands of military music, chiefly fifes and 
drums, were heard in many directions, and as 
if by magic British regiments filed along in 
a double wall from the station round by Shep- 
herd’s: Hotel and the Abdin Palace 
to the Ismailia Palace. At half-past 
two the Khedive’s Consort arrived, 
and drove rapidly, followed by other carriages 
with the ladies of the harem, to her destina- 
tion. She was received with shrill exclama- 
tions from the women on the housetops. At 
three o'clock the General and his Staff left 
head-quarters for the station. None were in 
full dress, but all wore their fighting kits. 
They arrived at the station just as the Khe- 
dive’s train entered it. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
with the Duke of Connaught entered the sta- 
tion and found that the Khetlive had that in- 
stant alighted and was surrounded by crowds 
of officials. After the first greeting the Khe- 
dive was at once conducted to his carriage, 
in which he took his seat with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, the Duke of Connaught, and Sir 
Edward Malet. The Khedive cannot but have 
been struck at his first view of the scene as 
he left the station. On either side were the 
long lines of tall men, on great horses, of the 
Household Cavalry. As the carriage passed 
through them the sabres flashed a salute, which 
the guns of the citadel and of a Battery 
of Artillery were already thundering out. 
Farther on the line was taken up by the 4th 
and 7th Dragoon Guards, and next to these 
came the smart 19th Hussars. Beyond these 
the carriage passed between two rows of 
British Infantry, standing with fixed bayonets 
and rifles at the present, officers and men 
absolutely motionless. Here the peculiar 
shrill greeting cries of the Arab women were 
almost deafening, but the deep rows of men 
behind the lines of Infantry maintained an 
ominous silence. It is true that Orientals 
rarely cheer, but even to those accustomed to 
Oriental impassiveness the reception of the 
Khedive appeared, unfortunately, but most 
distinctly, cold. Here and there a few of the 
natives salaamed, but the vast majority of the 
crowd remained motionless and silent. At in- 
tervals along the line bands of native music 
were stationed, and these raised a deafening 
din as the cortége passed along. According 
to Egyptian custom baltooks were slaughtered, 
and the vibrating cries of the women were 
heard along the whole line of route. A 
remark by aturbaned and robed Arab who 
stood near me was worthy of notice. He said 
to another Arab by him, ‘‘ The Khedive re- 
turns like a child in ‘his nurse’s arms.” As 
the carriage drove along the line Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Duke of Connaught directed 
the Khedive’s attention to the different regi- 
ments, 2nd he manifested considerable interest 
and curiosity as he passed between the ranks 
of ihe stalwart men of the Highland Brigade. 
Wherever groups of Europeans, of whatever 
nationality, were gathered, the cheering as the 
carriage passed was loud and enthusiastic, 
So, amid the thunder of the British artillery, 
which Arabi could hear in his prison, and 
between lines of British bayonets, the Khedive 
peered out of sight between the gates of his 
Palace. To-night the city will be 
illuminated, and to-morrow the Khedive 
will hold a reception. None except 
ollicials were allowed to accompany 
the Khedive in his train, but I am in- 
formed, upon the authority of Sir Edward 
Malet, that his Highness received an enthu- 
siastic greeting along the whole line of route, 
More ospecially was this the case at Daman- 
hoor, Kafrzeyat, Tantah, and Benhah, where 
the stations were gaily decorated by flags, the 
platforms were crowded, and loyal addresses 
wero presented, Even at the stations whore 
the train did not stop ee ulation was col» 
lected on tho platform an lone the line to 
acclaim the Khedive’s passage. His High- 
ness has bestowed the Grand Cordon of the 
Osmanich on Sir Garnet Wolseley. General 
Bir Evelyn Wood has arrived here. I hear 
upon good authority that the Khedive will 
shortly issue a general amnesty to all con- 
cerned in the recent events, excepting only 
about half a dozen individuals, who will be 
tried for their lives on the charge of being 
implicated in one or other of the massacres 
and the conflagration of Alexandria. This 
step is likely to have an excellent effect. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Monday :— 

It is diflicult in Egypt to verify any state- 
ment, but when figures enter into it, it be- 
comes impossible. One native told me 
seriously that the native losses were 120,000, 
while the English, he said, did not exceed 
5,000. But after making the best estimates 
from all sources, I calculate the Egyptian loss 
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at nearly 5,000, from and including the day of 
the bombardment, or about onc in every 
thousand of the population. Our loss may 
be more accurately stated, and we may assume 
that it is less than 300 from all causes during 
the7campaign. 


ARRIVAL OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 

The Malabar, Indian troop ship, Captain 
If. Hand, arrived at Portsmouth on Monday 
from Egypt and the Mediterranean with 40 
wounded and 104 invalids for Netley Hospital, 
a few ladies and children, some naval officers 
on promotion for the part they took in the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and a few naval 
prisoners. One blade of the Malabar’s screw 
was carried away at Ismailia, and another was 
twisted, and consequently the Malabar was 
two days late. The officers who came home 
in the Malabar were Major Bibbey, Licute- 
nant Cunningham, and Major Wade Dalton, 
ATZC. to the Major-General commanding at 
Gibraltar, Surgeon Major Anderson in charge, 
Lieutenant Brock Iloltingshead, 1st West 
Kent ; Captain McCleane, R.M.L.I. ; the Rev. 
A. Solbe, chaplain; Captain Wynyard, West 
Kent ; Surgeon Whitfield, Veterinary Depart- 
ment; Surgeon Anthouisz, A.M.D.; Lieute- 
nant Arrond Smith, West Kent; Lieutenant 
Schovn, Royal Horse Guards ; Quartermaster 
White, 19th Hussars; and D.A.C.1. Edwards, 
invalided. Some of the wounded had extraor- 
dinary escapes. Major Bibbey, who was with 
the 7th Dragoon Guards, after the dash 
through the enemy’s lines at Kassassin on the 
28th ult., was shot in the back, the bullet 

assing through the breast and out of the 
ody, having almost grazed the right lung. 
Major Bibbey completcly recovered on the 
homeward voyage. Lieutenant Cunningham, of 
the 46th Regiment, was one of the officers of the 
Mounted Infantry, and on the day Major 
Bibbey was wounded was commanding his 
small body of men when he was shot in the 
arm; but he continued at his post till another 
bullet struck him in the leg and placed him 
hors de combat. The bullet in the leg has not 
yet been extracted. Private Harris, of the 
46th, who was one of the Mounted Infantry, 
and who has been recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross, seeing that Lieutenant Edwards, 
of the Welsh Fusiliers, was wounded, dis- 
mounted and was carrying him off the field 
when he received a bullet at the base of the 
spine; but he continued to carry Lieutenant 
Edwards till that officer was in a place of 
safety. Trooper Burston, Royal Horse 
Guards, had a marvellous escape, as surpris- 
ing as that of Major Bibbey’s; a bullet 
entered the left side of the neck and me out 
at the right side, penetrating the whole thick- 
ness of the neck, but the wounded man is in 
every way likely to recover, and to all ap- 
pearance the marks of the wound are very 
slight. Private Dedman, of the 46th, was 
wounded in two places simultaneously at 
Kassassin, a bullet having entered his foot 
and another his hip at the same time. His 
general health, however, is very good, but 
his wounds did not heal readily. Of the 
troops embarked sixty were left at Malta. 
Private Skrine, A.H.C., and Private Shattock, 
R.M.L.L, died of dysentery, and were buried 
at Port Said, 
ee 

THE FLOODS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 

Terrible floods are desolating the valleys 
and towns of Central Europe, consequent on 
severe rains which have hardly been felt at 
all in England. According to the Daily Tele- 
graph, ‘‘ northward of the Alps the visitation 
seems to have been in the shape of snow, 
while to the south of the mountain barrier 
torrents of rain have been falling uninter- 
ruptedly for weeks. This is a most serious 
event at the present time of year, for the 
grape-harvest is just in its most critical con- 
dition, and the submersion of the fields 
means, in too many instances, the ruin of the 
farmers, who see the whole year’s vintage de- 
stroyed at one fell blow of fortune. The 
watery catastrophe has visited Hungary and 
the Austrian Tyrol, and ‘ the level plains of 
Lombardy’ are also suffering from the same 
cause. Verona is in despair, with streets 
turned into canals, cellars where the wine is 
stored submerged, houses in the low-lying 
parts swamped up to their first floors, and 
over 30 of its inhabitants already known to 
have met their deaths by drowning. The fate 
of the poor Italian peasant, even if he escapes 
a watery grave, must be a most pitiable one 
in the inundated districts. The Adige, the 
Piave, the Bacchiglione, and numerous other 
Italian rivers and streams are in full flood, 
overflowing their banks in all directions, and 
washing away bridges and roads, as well as 
submerging the fertile fields. Furfher north 
the damage done has been almost equally 
heavy, for numerous lives have been lost 


where the rains have been constantly falling in | 
the Tyrolean Alps. The country is described as | 


being one vast lake in the neighbourhood of 
Trent, and though the floods in that part are 
now partially subsiding, the prosperity of the 
country has been temporarily ruined. It is 
impossible to estimate the loss of property in 
the Tyrol. Only when road and rail com- 
munication is re-established will the full 
extent of this enormous disaster be made 
known. Whole villages, famous to tourists 
by the beauty of their situation and surround- 
ings, have been literally washed away. Salurn 
is submerged. Welsberg is no more, Tunichen 
is annihilated, and other towns and hamlets 
have shared the same fate. In our own less 
mountainous country it is difficult to imagine 
the tremendous force with which a small 
stream, fed from mighty hills, swells with a 
few days’ rain into a torrent that sweeps 
everything before it. The peculiarity about 
the present visitation seems to be the wide 
area over which this deluge has extended. 
All the centre of the Continent has been as- 
sailed simultaneously. In France the weather 
has been deplorable. The Spanish floods 
are out, and the vintage largely depreciated. 
Italy and Austria are the most serious suf- 
ferers, and now the Rhine itself, owing to 
the wretchedly damp season, has risen alarm- 
ingly, and many towns on its banks are par- 
tially submerged. But the eyes of Europe 
will be principally directed to an ancient and 
famous city suchas Verona, which is now 
undergoing a calamity greater than has be- 
fallen it for a century. The city of Northern 
Italy boasts of a population of over sixty 
thousand, and is now cut off from all com- 
munication with Venice, the capital of its 
State. The entire city is flooded, and public 
charity is being called in to aid in preserving 
the inhabitants from starvation.” 
Tl 0 — 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Mr. Algernon Clarke, formerly Secretary of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, has just 
becomo editor of Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Messrs, Macmillan and Co,’s announce- 
ments include the “ Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice,” by his son, Major Maurice, R.A, 

According to the Academy, Mr. Browning 
has left his temporary French Home near the 
Grand Chartrouso, and is journeying slowly 
towards Venice, where he will probably stay 
till November. 

Messrs. Bentley and Son announce * A 
Memoir of Lord Hatherley,” by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Stephens. 

Sir Richard Temple contributes to the 
October number of the Contemporary Review 
a paper entitled ‘ Principles of British Policy 
in Egypt,” while Mr. Sheldon Amos reviews 
Mr, Seymour Keay’s pamphlet “Spoiling the 
Egyptians,” and Mr. M. G. Mulhall treats of 
“ Egyptian Finance.” 

Mr. Ridgway has in tho press a work by 
Baron de Malortie, entitled “ Egypt: Native 
Rulers and Foreign Blunders.” 

The Academy hears that negotiations have 
begun between the French and German Go- 


vernments for a new treaty of international ' 


copyright. 

‘he Japanese Government have resolved 
upon establishing public libraries in every 
provincial capital throughout the empire. 


PSSLNYCT, 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


a 


The Latest Æsthetic Guest Card is a natural 
lily-leaf bearing the name of the visitor painted 
in golden letters. j 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish almost imme- 
diately a volume of “Recollections of Ros- 
setti,” by Mr. Hall Caine, who was Rossetti's 
daily associate during the last year of his 
life. i 

Mr, Edward Walford, who, in conjunction 
with Mr. Walter Thornbury, wrote ‘‘Old and 
New London,” has been engaged in the pre- 
paration of a companion work, eniitled 
‘* Greater London.” It will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. next month in a se- 
rial form. 

The Cambridge Philological Society in- 
tends, says the Alhenzum, to publish its Pro- 
ceedings terminally, for the benefit of the 
limited number of scholars who take an in- 
terest in the doings of learned societies. The 
publishers are Messrs. Trubner and Co. 

Professor Vambery’s new work on the 
origin of the Hungarians will come out in a 
few days, simultaneously in Hungarian and in 
German. Ethnologists have hitherto classified 
the Hungarians among the Finnish-Ugrian 
branch of the Ural-Alsaic race, but Professor 
Vambery, declaring this theory, based mainly 
upon philological evidence, to be quite un- 
tenable, proves the Turko-Tartar origin of 
the Magyars.—Atheneum. 

The Drapers’ Company have, says the Athe- 
neum, offered £300 per annum for five years 
towards the establishment of a technical 
school in connection with University College. 
Nottingham, with a grant for the first year of 
£200 for purchasing apparatus, etc. 

The Critic attributes the want of success in 
the negotiations for an international copyright 
entirely to the fault of the English publishers. 
It alleges that they have claimed that no 
English books shall be republished in the 
United States ‘‘ within a certain period (say 
six months) after their appearance in Great 
Britain.” We (Academy) believe that there 
is no foundation whatever for this statement, 
which is absurd on the face of it. 

A Chinese teacher in Hong Kong has com- 
pleted a present which he intended for the 
Royal Princes. It consists of a stanza of 
poetry, composed by the teacher himself, and 
contains 33 distinct and well-formed Chinese 
characters written out in the full style without 
any contractions, on one grain of unhulled 
rice. The grain of paddy is enclosed, under a 
magnifying glass, in a silver locket. Another 
Chinaman has inscribed 60 Chinese characters 
on a single sesamum seed. 

“ The Life of Richard Cobden,” by John 
Morley, has been published by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall, in their large octavo series of 
standard works. This is the work so highly 
penisen in the course of a recent speech by 
Mr. Bright. The published price is only one 
shilling. 

Mr. A. M. Broadley, author of ‘‘ Tunis, 
Past and Present;” or, the Last Punic War, 
and ihe correspondent of the Times during the 
war in Tunis, left London on Thursday on his 
way to Tripoli, whence we may hope for a 
frésh series of letters shortly from his accom- 
plished pen. 

Mr. Laurie, of Edinburgh, has, says the 
Atheneum, just finished an etched portrait of 
the late Dean Stanley, which is to be imme- 
diately published by the Artistic Stationery 
Company (Limited), of London. 

Messrs, Longmans will publish next month a 
‘* Dictionary of Medicine,” which has been for 
some years in preparation. The articles are 
contributed by many eminent members of the 
paren’ under the general editorship of Dr. 

Richard Quain. > 

The Scotsman states that a cast of the cross 
which stands in the old churchyard of Kil- 
dalton, Islay, has been presented to the mu- 
seum of the Scottish Society of Edinburgh. 
According to Mr. Anderson, this may be re- 
garded as perhaps the best example of the 
best period of Celtic art in stone to be met 
with in the country. 

The monument erected by the town of 
Catania to Bellini is, says the Athenzum, to 
be inaugurated on the th instant. .The 
composer is represented at the piano, holding 
in his left hand a roll of music, and striking a 
chord with his right. On the faces of the 
pedestal are four figures taken from Bellini’s 
most popular pees Norma, La Sonnambula, 
TPuritani, and Ji Firata. 


————————— 


THE PERMANENT UNDER*SECRETARYSHIP AT 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

It is believed that the successor of Lord 
Tenterden at the Foreign Office will be Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, K.C.M.G., C.B. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple in May, 1852, and practised at the 
Hong Kong bar for several years. He was 
srivate secretary to the late Sir William 
Molesworth when Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, was appointed Attorney-General of 
Hong Kong in 1866, and Chief Justice of the 
Leeward Islands in January, 1874, when he 
was knighted. In September, 1874, he was 
appointed Assistant Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and in July, 1876, Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Ile was made a K.C.M.G, in January, 1880, 
and a C.B. in April of the same year. 
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THE NEW PEERS. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., 
is descended from a family originally belong- 
ing to the county of Stafford, where they had 
been settled from befere the Conquest. The 
family was noble at the time of the Planta- 
genets, and among the first creations of baro- 
netcies by James I. we find the name of 
Wolseley. A grandson of the second baronet 
also received the cognisance of the ‘ red 
hand” in 1744, and the younger son of this 
gentleman, who served in the Sth Ilussars, 
was father of the late Major G. J. Wolseley, 
of the 25th Regiment, the father of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, by his union with Frances Ann, 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Smith, of Golden 
Bridge House, near Dublin. Sir Garnet was 
born at Golden House, county Dublin, on 
June 4, 1833, and was educated at a school 
and under tutors. He entered the army as an 
ensign in the 12th Foot in March, 1852, but 
on the 13th of the following month was trans- 
ferred to the 80th Regiment. His first service 
was in the Burmese War of 1852-3, for which 
he received the medal for Pegu, and he was 
with the expedition under Sir John Cheape 
against the robber chief Myattoon, being 
severely wounded in the attack on that chief's 
stronghold, Landing in the Crimea with the 
90th Light Infantry, in December, 1854, he 
was employed in the trenches as acting en- 
gineer until Sebastopol was taken, being 
severely wounded in a sortie, and 
several times mentioned in despatches, 
For his services he received the medal 
with clasp, was made a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, roceived the Sth 
clasp of the Medjidie and the Turkish medal, 
He next served in tho Indian campaigns of 
1857-9, was repeatedly mentioned in de- 
spatches, and received the brevet of lieute- 
nant-colonel, and the medal with clasp. In 
the war of 1860 in China he served upon the 
Quartermaster-General’s staff, and was pre- 
sent at the assault of the Taku forts, and in 
all the engagements throughoyt the cam- 
paign, recciving another meda] with two 
clasps. Ten years later he commanded the 
expedition sent from Canada to the Red 
River territory for the suppression of the 
rebel Government established at Fort Garry 
against the Queen’s authority, and was 
created a Knight of St. Michael and St. 
George for his services upon that occasion. 
He was Governor and Commander of the 
Forces on the Gold Coast during the Ashan- 
tee War of 1873-4, and for his services then 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was promoted to be major-general for 
distinguished service, nominated a (.C.M.G. 
and K.C.B., and received the medal with 
clasp. In the last-named year he was de- 
spatched to Natal to administer the govern- 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


Great Britain. 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 27—28, 1882. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF EGYPT. 
There are certain things in this world 
that are tolerated so long as they are not 


obtruded, and the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan over Egypt is one of them. What- 


ever he may be elsewhere, Abdul Hamid 
in Egypt is a Constitutional Sovereign of a 
very tenuous and flimsy sort. If he likes 
to think so, he reigns ; but he certainly 
does not govern. If he wants to see his 
shadowy sceptre etherealised still further, 
he has only to brandish it as though it 
were real and substantial. lt has lasted 
till to-day only because it has been kept 
carefully in the background. It is an in- 
valid that will not bear much locomotion 
or much fresh air. Propped up on the 
divans of Constantinople, it may yet drag 
on a dubious existence. But it is a phan- 
tom that vanishes at the sight of day. 
Whenever the time may arrive for with- 
drawing the last English soldier from 
Egypt—if indeed the necessities of Egypt 
and the Khedive ever permit of that ope- 


ration—the withdrawal „will not take 
place at the bidding, or at the 
invitation, of the Sultan. England 
cannot afford to trifle in any such 


fashion with the grave and arduous task 
she has imposed upon herself, and which 
she has hardly yet begun to grapple with. 
Part of the English forces will doubtless 
return home or pass on to India very 
shortly—indeed, almost at once. Some 
of them have already received orders to 
that effect, and Sir Garnet Wolseley is of 
opinion that if ten thousand troops are 
left. that number will suflice for all prac- 
tical needs. England can have no wish 
to keep its forces lingering in an unde- 
sirable climate an hour longer than is ne- 
cessary. But the persons who foresee the 
total withdrawal of the English Army at 
an early date must be either very sanguine 
or must have a very low estimate of the 
capacity of the, Prime Minister and his 
colleagues for appreciating their respon- 
sibilities. Moreover the Sultan is the last 
person in the world to be anxious to see 
us retire. The refusal of Arabi to be 
bought off with so handsome a bribe as the 
rank of Muchir, and the position of Gover- 
nor of Tripoli, showed that he entertained 
pretty extensive ideas as to the authority 
success would bring him. Had he sue- 
ceeded, the Sovereignty of the Sultan 
over Egypt would already have been a 
thing of the past. Itis England that has 
saved the Sultan’s Sovereignty ; and now, 
forsooth, the Sovereign we have saved 
wants to know how soon we are going to 
expose him to a renewal of the danger of 
losing it! It is possible that in inquiring 
when the British force is to be withdrawn 
from Egypt, the Sultan is being pushed 
forward by others who are more anxious 
than he himself is to know when we medi- 
tate retirement from the scene of our 
victory. Should this be the case, an ap- 
propriate answer is at hand. It is semi- 
officially intimated that Her Majesty s 
Government are about to solicit an expres- 
sion of the views of the Powers in regard 
to the state of Egypt; but it is, never- 
theless, abundantly clear that we cannot 
conscientiously quit that country until it is 
liberated from all danger 0! fresh distur- 
bance. Neither is it credible that any 
Power should really wish to have it an- 
nounced that, content with storming the 
entrenchments of Arabi and entering Cairo, 
we are about to return to our ships. It 
may not be altogether agreeable to some 
wf the Powers to see England the tempo- 
rary master or trustee of Egypt ; but it 
would be still more disagreeable to them 
to see the disbanded Egyptian army once 
more in possession of power. The owners 
of property in Egypt, and also the Egyptian 
Bondholders, are far more interested in pre- 
serving their capital and receiving their 
dividend than in gratifying their particular 
national amour propre. We are not m 
Egypt as the servants of any such in- 
terests~ but it is in the nature of things 
that the administrative reorganivation of 
the country will be attended by the re- 
vival of commercial confidence, and a rise 
in the Egyptian Funds. Our victories 
have already ineressed the value of Egyp- 
¢ian Stock by several millions, and have 
rescued other forms of capital invested in 
that country from utter ruin. The longer 
we remain in Egypt the safer will these 
4uterests be, and the greater will be the 
addition to the wealth of the country, and 
vf those who are concerned in the develop- 
ment of its resources and the payment of 
its debt. The only recommendation Eng- 
land can give to any Power or Powers that 
may want to know when we are going to 


evacuate Egypt, is to ‘‘learn to be 
patient.” The Treaty of Berlin gave 


Russia more than a year for the total 
evacuation of the territory she had in- 
vaded; and she was in Bulgaria not as a 
‘saviour, but as a conqueror. We are in 
Mgypt, not in the name of conquest, but 
of law, order, and regular government. 
We have a heavy task before us. A 
sagacious revolutionist once reminded his 
comrades that ‘‘nothing is really de- 
stroyed till it is replaced ; ” and though 
-we have destroyed the’military dictatorship 
of Arabi, we have not yet replaced it. 
"There are, besides, many obsolete and 
discredited arrangements for which fresh 
substitutes have to be found. In fact, we 
have to make all things new. This can- 
‘not be done save under the protection of 
force that can be trusted. And there is no 
force that can be trusted save the bayonets 
that stormed Tel-el-Kebir.—Standard. 
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BELOW THE GANGWAY. 

oliticians below the gangway 
have their ases was shown in the last Par- 
liament. It was not the official chiefs of 
the Opposition who kept the Liberal flag 
flying at the fore in the dark a.d dolorous 
days of the Conservative react: on. Even 
Mr. Gladstone in those days was below 
the gangway in spirit if not in person, and 
he has frequently expressed his sense of 
the advantages of that position of *‘ greater 
freedom,” of which indeed he made good 
use. But, without including the present 
Prime Minister, the members below the 
„gangway who were free to insist upon the 
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whole Liberal faith formed a very strong 
group, whose influence in the country was 
out of all proportion to their numbers in 
the House. In the natural order of things 
these men, when the triumph of their 
party came, were summoned to form part 
of the new Administration. It is fit and 
proper that such things should be, and no 
one wishes to be otherwise. But then ac- 
ceptance of the practical duties of realizing 
their ideals by all the makeshifts and com- 
promises of office renders it all the more 
important that these places below the 
gangway should be taken by a band of 
men as sturdy, as uncompromising, as in- 
dustrious, who in the midst of endless 
transactions of political opportunism would 
testify with unflinching fidelity their devo- 
tion to Liberal principle. But we look in 
vain below the gangway to-day for any 


such vigorous and competent expo- 
nents of advanced Liberalism. Who 
are to play M. Clémenceau to our 


young Gambettas? There are men below 
the gangway no doubt ; but, with the ex- 
ception of the Irish members, who can 
venture to maintain that they represent a 
force in polities? They are certainly not 
a force in the House of Commons, and in 
the country their influence is almost 
imperceptible. There are men there of 
ability, of official experience, who, whether 
from natural sluggishness or indifference 
to political objects, are as if they were 
not. There are others, excellent and be- 
nevolent idealists, doctrinaires pure and 
simple, whose goodness of heart and pu- 
rity of motive but poorly compensate for 
lack of the political instinct and mastery 
of the facts and forees of the world in 
which they live. Then there are those 
who might have had a splendid position if 
they had not sacrificed all to an over- 
weening vanity and personal resentments 
which have at last made their most impas- 
sioned speeches sound idle as the viewless 
winds in the ears of those to whom they are 
addressed. There are others whose ad- 
mitted talent is so obviously consecrated 
to the pursuit of selfish ends and whose 
every speech so smacks of vulgar ambition 
that their influence is more negative than 
positive, for their advocacy damages the 
cause they seek to support. There are 
good imen and able men below the gang- 
way, but they are few. The majority are 
good enough Liberals in their way; but 
they are not individualities, and to- 
gether they do not constitute a force. Of 
the remainder it may be said that, although 
they may be individualities, they either 
lack the standing, the industry, the expe- 
rience, or the ability adequately to fill the 
place of those who in previous Parliaments 
have from below the gangway moulded 
the policy of Ministries and prepared the 
way for the triumph of the Liberal cause. 
— Pall Mall Gazelle. 
ig eos, 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen and all the Royal Family stay- 
ing in the Castle, as well as Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales, who had 
come over from Abergeldie, assembled on 
Craig Gowan yesterday morning and wit- 
nessed the completion of the cairn which had 
been erected by her Majesty's commands to 
commemorate the marriage of their Royal High- 
os the Duke and Duchess of Albany. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, the 
servants of the Royal Household and the 
Balmoral Estate were present. The health of 


ness 


their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess | 


of Albany and the Queen were proposed by 
Dr. Profeit, her Majesiy’s Commissioner. 
pA 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Headfort 
and Miss Wilson Patten have left Headfort 
House to pay some visits in Scotland. 

Karl Granville arrived in town on Wednes- 
day from Walmer Castle. 

Lord and Lady Forster have arrived at 
Willey Park, Brossly, from Germany. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

The local authorities in London and else- 
where seem to be in some diflicu'ty as to the 
carrying out of the Electric Lighting Act. 
They are placed in a double embarrassment. 
They have first to decide whether they will 
themselves apply to the Board of Trade for 
powers to supply electricity for public and 
private purposes within their own area, and 
they have next to settle in what way they will 
exercise the powers if they are got, or what 
system they will favour among the multitude 
which ask their patronage. The Act very 
wisely leaves this choice to the local authori- 
ties, but does not leave them free not to make 
it. They cannot keep the question hanging in 
the air. They have no power to decide 
whether their districts shall have the electric 
light or not, but only whether it shall be sup- 
plied under their control or by private adven- 
ture. In a Report presented to the City Com- 
mission of Sewers by Mr. Baylis, at their 
meeting on Tuesday, the position of local 
authorities in the matter was very clearly 
summarised. The Commissioners of Sewers 
are the local authority for this purpose in tho 
City, and they have only referred the 
subject to their Strecis Committee. Other 
local authorities need to be making up their 
minds on the subject. If they desire to be 
themselves the purveyors of the light to their 
districts they must ask for a licence. The 
resolution to do this must be passed at a 
meeting of the local governing body, sum- 
moned for that purpose a month beforehand. 
If at this meeting they resolve to supply the 
light themselves, they must adverse their in- 
tention to ask for the licence. They may ask 
for power to lay down the wires in their whole 
area, or in any part of it, and for the supply 
of public lamps only, or of private consumers 
as well. Public authorities thus applying for 
licences will receive them, and will have full 
power to carry out the works themselves, or 
to put them in the charge of others. If, on 
the other hand, the local authority does not 
wish to undertake the work, it will not escape 
responsibility. The electric lighting com- 
panies will themselves apply for the licence, 
but they will first address themselves to the 
local authority for its sanction and consent. 
The sanction may be refused, and the refusal 
will cause much delay. The company will 
ask the Board of Trade for a provisional 
order ; which must be duly advertised and 
receive the sanction of Parliament. If, how- 
ever, the consent of the local authority be 
granted, it can be given with almost any con- 
ditions it sces fit to impose. The Board of 
Trade will consider the conditions, and grant 
them or modify them as it sees fit. When a 
licence has thus been granted to an electric 
lighting company, the local avthority may still 
retain its control of the streets, so that no 
breaking up can take place without its con- 
sent. ‘The companies scem to be quite pre- 
pared to take up the work on the conditions 
the Act imposes, Half-a-dozen companies 
have already given notice of their intention to 
apply for licences to supply electricity in the 
City ; and we understand that similar notices 
have been given in other parts of London and 
in many large towns. The local authorities 
must therefore make the best bargain they 
can for their constituents. Whether they 
take the electrical supply into their own 
hands or leave it to the companies, they will 

have ample choice between competing sys- 
tems, and there ought to be no difficulty in 


ensuring electric lighting for every town in 
England on the cheapest terms on which it 
can be supplied.—Datly News. 
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EGYPT. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily 


News telegraphed on Wednesday :— 
Regarding the movements of the troops 


nothing is definitely settled beyond the im- - 


mediate embarcation of the Manchester and 
Derbyshire Regiments at Alexandria for 
India, but arrangements are still in progress 
for the sale and transport of the animals of 
the Indian Native Cavalry in view of the 
early departure of the regiments. The 
Seventh Bengal Native Infantry is also ordered 
to submit the returns necessary for the ship- 
ment of the troops. By to-morrow evening 
all the troops for Saturday’s review will 
reach Cairo. Up to this moment the site 
is not fixed, the choice still being between 


Abbassiyeh, four miles off, and the 
great square in front of the Abdin 
Palace; that is, between a military 


display which only a portion of the popu- 
lation will witness, and one which, chiefly 
consisting of a march through the streets, will 
be scen by all, and wholesomely impress 
everybody. Abbasiyeh would be a finer show 
by far, as it would admit of a gallop past of 
the artillery, but Sir Garnet Wolseley seems 
inclined to sacrifice effect to utility. The trial 
of Arabi, Toulba, Suleiman, and others will 
come off with the least possible delay. The 
trial will be conducted by the ordinary tri- 
bunals. The spirit of economy prevails here 
if, as Lam assured on high authority, orders 
and decorations which cost much will be few. 
As yet Sir Garnet Wolseley is the only officer 
decorated. There is no truth whatever in the 
report of the Bedouins having cut the Fresh- 
water Canal between Nefiche and Serapeum. 

From frequent conversations at head-quar- 
ters, I feel justified in expressing the opinion 
that. from Sir Garnet Wolseley dowawards, 
hardly an officer qualified to judge would 
guarantee the stability of the Khedive’s throne 
in the event of the complete evacuation of the 
country. The services of the potice have 
been conspicuous for efficiency. This at 
least has been the case at Cairo ; but neither 
the native nor the English authorities 
here appear fully reassured regarding the 
loyalty of the force. An occupation of some 
duration is therefore considered a matter of 
common prudence and simpie duty to the 
Khedive whom we have restored to his 
throne. Even if the police were known to be 
thoroughly loyat, much information would 
still be required as to their numbers, distri- 
bution, and organization. With regard to 
the re-establishment of a military force, the 
opinion evidently is that a gendarmerie well 
drilled, well fed, and regularly paid will 
suflice for the wants of the country. This 
view will probably become very popular. 
There is this to be said for it — that a 
gendarmerie of the above description would 
prove an admirable nucleus of a regular 
army in case of necessity. It seems certain 
that except among certain classes in Cairo 
and Alexandria Egyptian feeling is not strong 
on the side of the Khedive. It is regarded as 
equally certain that feelings of positive loyalty 
will be evoked in time. It is absurd 
to. suppose that’ the people of Egypt 
will fail to be profoundly impressed by the 
spectacle among them of a victorious army 
and foreign people, to whom the rights of 
property, the honour of families, and respect 
for religion are as sacred as their own, and of 
victors whose conduct is regulated by the 
idea of raising among the community of 
nations the people whom they have subdued. 
A Prince enjoying the confidence of victors of 


this stamp may be expected ultimately to win | 


the affections of his people generally. 1 am 
the above: general statement fairly represents 
the opinion of the most responsible English 
oflicers in Egypt. Asa distinguished oflicer 
remarked to me this morning, the British 
soldier riding all over Cairo on donkey back, 
hobnobbing with Arabs, Turks, and Greeks, 
paying full price for fruit and liquor, and 
treating the people with as much respect as 
his own countrymen, exercises a greater moral 
influence than people at home imagine. 


The Standard has received the following 
from its Cairo correspondent :— 

While hostilities were proceeding I deemed 
it unwise to refer to the deplorable break- 
down of the hospital service at Ismailia, as 
comments would do no good and would dis- 
tress the families of the wounded. There is, 
however, no longer any reason for silence, 
especially as I understand that Surgeon 
General Hanbury has applied for a Court of 
Inquiry, in order that the blame and scandal 
may be removed from the Medical Depart- 
ment, and placed upon the shoulders of those 
properly responsible tor deficiencies such as 
were only equalled in the Russian hospitals 
during the late war. The enormous hospital 


ments, provisions, or stores, and was unable 
to supply the front with any medical essen- 
tials. ‘There was also an extraordinary lack 
of hospital attendants. Officers who lay in 
the wards tell stories which are ludicrous, 
though painful, of neglect and want of food. 
All acknowledge themselves grateful for 
the kindness, sympathy, and skill of the doc- 
The fault was not theirs; red tape 
finished what incompetence began. We 
shall hear much more of the matter, as 
several oflicers personally appealed to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and told him that they were 
literally starving. Nowit is over every regi- 
ment has its story on the subject. The ar- 
rangements in front for the action at Tel-el- 
Kebir were admirably devised and perfectly 
worked. There were two field hospitals at 
Kassassin, and one eight miles in the rear, on 
the Canal. The battlefield was cleared of the 
English wounded at half-past ten in the 
morning. Excepta very few serious cases, 
which were put in the Egyptian Hospital at 
Tel-el-Kebir, all were in the course of the 
day carried to the hospital on the Canal, 
where their wounds were dressed on Lister's 
Antiseptic system with a care and minuteness 
never before attempted on a large scale in 
war. The medical profession will be inte- 
rested in hearing the result. By the evening 
of the 15th every wounded man had reached 
Ismailia, the bad ones being taken down by 
canal, the lighters conveying them alongside 
the hospital ships without transference. 
Surgeon General Hanbury was very grateful 
to Captain Rawson, Commander Moore, Lieu- 
tenant Grimstone, and Boatswain Hurrill, all 
of the Royal Navy, .who performed the 
greatest service in carrying out these arrange- 
ments. Five hundred and thirty four Egyp- 
tian wounded were treated, twenty-seven 
capital operations being performed, Two 
hundred and two were sent by rail to the 
native hospital at Ismailia ; the rest preferred 
to return to their homes, 


The Times correspondent at Cairo tele- 
graphed on Wednesday :— 

Sir Garnet Wolseley is no better. Sir 
Evelyn Wood is suffering from exposure to 
the sun caused by a visit to the Byramids. 
Mr. Kent, British Consular Agent at Man- 
sourah and Mehallet, reports from the latter 
place that the respectable population are ap- 
yrehensive of a disturbance, as the recent 
defeat of the Egyptian Army is not sufficiently 
understood by the population. 
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THE ROYAL MARINES AT TEL*EL~KEBIR. 


The Admiralty has received an official ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry Battalion, under the command 
of Colonel Howard 8. Jones, at the storming 
and capture of Tel-el-Kebir on the 13th inst. 
The report is dated Tel-el-Kebir, September 
15, and states that “the Marine Light Infan- 
try were ordered to march from Kassassin 
Camp at sunset on the 12th inst., and formed 
the left of the 2d Brigade, 1st Division, under 
Major-General Graham, V.C., C.S.L, the re- 
mainder of the {st Division (Guards’ Brigade) 
being in our rear in reserve. On the left were 
the Highland Brigade, with the 2d Brigade, 
2d Division, in reserve. The Artillery, be- 


tween the two divisions, was 1,000 yards in 
the rear. The Royal Marine Artillery (now 
attached to the Corps Artillery) formed Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s bodyguard. By the pro- 
gramme sketched out by the Commander-in- 
Chief, the two leading brigades were to march 
in line upon the entrenchments, attack before 
daylight, and carry them without firing a 
shot. After a march of ten miles through the 
desert, they found themselves just as dawn 
was breaking about 1,200 yards in front of 
the northern portion of the Tel-el-Kebir lines, 
but the Brigade, owing to the stars being oc- 
casionally obscured, lost the true direction and 
had to make a change of front. While this 
was being done the enemy opened fire, and 


by the time the Brigade had formed into line , 
a very continuous fire of shot and shell was | 


being poured into it. As soon as the Brigade 
movement was completed, Colonel Jones 
formed the Marines for attack by sending 
out three companies in the fighting line, three 
in support, and two in reserve. As the ex- 
tended line approached the position, which 
was entirely devoid of cover, the fire increased 
in intensity, but the men pressed steadily for- 
ward up the slope of the glacis, reserving 
their fire until within 100 or 150 yards of the 
ditch. Having been reinforced by the re- 
serve, under Licutenant-Colonel Graham, 
R.M., the whole rushed forward with a loud 
cheer, dashed into the ditch, and, scrambling 
up the parapet, ‘ from 7ft. to Ift. high,’ en- 
gaged the enemy in a sharp hand-to-hand 
fight. This lasted but a short time; the 
enemy, being overpowered, broke and fled 
in all directions. The Marines followed them 
up for a distance of about four miles, clear- 
ing position after position until they came 
to Arabi’s headquarter camp at Tel-el-Kebir. 
This they found standing, but evacuated, it 
having evidently been left in haste. 
Everything in it appeared to be in order. 
Here they were commanded to halt and 
occupy some of the deserted tents. Arabi is 
supposed to have had 25,000 troops of all arms 
occupying this position when it was attacked, 
Sixty-six guns were captured, together with 
large quantities of stores, ammunition, and 
railway rolling stock, besides a large number 
of prisoners. The casualties in the Marine 
battalion were very severe, among them 
Major Strong, who was shot through the 
heart while most gallantly leading his fight- 
ing line up the glacis within 20 yards of the 
enemy. Captain Wardell, one of the most 
valuable and efficient officers in the battalion, 
was also killed, being shot through the head 
close in front of the parapet, while cheering 
on his men. In addition to the above one 
non-commissioned officer and ten men were 
killed. Four officers—Lieutenant M‘Caus- 
land (severely), Captains Coffin and Cross, 
and Lieutenant Plumbe (slightly)N—and 43 
non-commissioned officers, buglers, and pri- 
vates were wounded; one has since died. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley specially thanked the 
oflicers and men of the batialion for the 
splendid manner in which they did their 
work on that day, and for the great assistance 
they had been to him throughout the cam- 
paign. General Willis, commanding the Ist 
Division, and General Graham, commanding 
the 2d Brigade, also congratulated the bat- 
talion on its success and great steadiness under 
fire.” 
ne = 


LONDON GOSSIP. 


(FROM ‘ TRUTH.) 


I hear that Mr. Tennyson contemplates 
selling Aldworth, his place on the Downs, 
where he is now slaying, as he finds that the 


not at liberty to mention names, but I think | Isle of Wight air suits him so much better, 


and certamly Farringford is one of the most 


delightful abodes in the island. 
Princess Dolgorouki, the widow of the late 
Czar, who is now staying at Biarritz, has been 


| for some time negotiating with the heirs of 


Prince Frederick of the Netherlands for the 
Schloss and estate of Muskau, which is one of 
the first country seats in Northern Germany. 
The price demanded is £180,000. Muskau 
formerly belonged to Prince Puckler, who, 
fifty years ago, was well known in English 
society, and his account of his residence in 
this country may still be read with interest, 
Dean Wellesley had all his days led a quiet, 
prosperous life. When rector of Strathfield- 
saye he was the constant companion of his 
uncle, “ the Duke,” during his visits to Hants, 
and for the last 28 years the Dean had been 
closely mixed up with the Court. He was a 
most sagacious man, and nobody exercised 
more influence in high quarters. Every morn- 
ing he went to the Castle and read prayers in 
the private chapel ; he was perpetually being 
sent for by the Queen when she was at 
Windsor, and at least once a week he and 
Mrs. Wellesley were invited to dine with her 
Majesty. The Dean was a reserved and some- 


vey : > | what haughty-looking man, but to his friends 
at Ismailia was opened without drugs, instru- | EE ANE ‘ 


he was most pleasant and hospitable, and a 
charming companion, for he was one of the 
best “talkers” of his time. His advice was 
constantly requested by the Queen in all 
Church matters, and as Domestic Chaplain it 
was his business to arrange the list of 
preachers ‘* before her Majesty.” 

One of the latest additions to the walls of 
Windsor Castle is a portrait of Dean Welles- 
ley, which was painted expressly for the 
Queen. He is represented in plain dress, 
with the riband and insignia of the Garter. 
It is placed in the octagon vestibule at the 
end of the Long Gallery, and close by are 
yortraits of Dean Stanley and of Sir Thomas 
3iddulph. 

Canon Pearson would have been appointed 
Dean of Windsor had he survived Dean 
Wellesley. His death leaves the post very 
“open,” Dean Vaughan, Canons Farrar, 
Prothero, and Rowsell, and the Rev, Henry 
White are the ‘ favourites.” The Domestic 
Chaplaincy is not necessarily annexed to the 
Deanery, and it is possible that Canon Gee 
may be appointed Chaplain The Queen has 
lived so little comparatively at Windsor of 
late years, that the appointment is hardly as 
important as it used to be. 

Some people appear to entertain strange 
ideas relative to the true indications of the 
existence of wealth, as the following story 
would seem to show. ‘Two West-county 
peasants were the other day discussing the 
amount of the fortune of their landlord, a 
well-known Irish Judge. ‘‘ The Judge is main 
rich, Paddy alannah?” ‘IIe is, Micky, 
true for you, He has a hundred a quarther 
may be?” ‘Aye, and a hundred a week,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Murther alive, do you tell 
meso? And I never saw him dhrunk yet, 
long as he is coming here!” 

Major Yeeles, who lately resigned the 
Mastership of the Wells Harriers, has started 
a pack to hunt the country between Bath and 
Trowbridge. He has obtained the Duke of 
Beaufort's leave and the approval of the land- 
owners of the district. 

A local option experiment which has just 
been tried in Dorsetshire is remarkable be- 
cause it has not terminated in the orthodox 
fashion. Mr. Benett-Stanford announced some 
time ago that he would shut up the only 
yublic house in the large village of 
Tisbury, if a majority of the inhabi- 
tants were in favour of the step. 
A poll took place; but, so far from its 
resulting in Sir Wilfrid Lawson's two-thirds 
majority for closing, there was actually a 
majority for keeping the house open, Mr. 
Benett-Stanford has now reduced the rent 75 
per cent. on condition that the house is closed 
on Sundays, 

At a temperance meeting held at Southamp- 
ton last week, the Earl of Lichfield stated 
that, having been a “total abstainer” for 
twelve months, he would now join the Blue 
Ribbon Army, and he was forthwith decorated 
with the badge of that association by Canon 
Basil Wilberforce. 

Latin and Greek are wonderful languages, 
no doubt; and an intimate acquaintance with 
the vocabulary of Plato and Aristotle is, of 
course, the mark of a very superior person. 
But it will be rather a pity if English is el- 
bowed out of yse altogether, and journalists 


~ 


might remember that after all they are sup- 
posed to write for English readers. This is 
why I object to being teld in one of the even- 
ing reviews that the *‘pleonectic spirit” of 
trespassers ought to be ‘* chastened into ac- 
cordance with the principles of (Aristotle’s) 
‘distributive justice.” The Saturday Re- 
viewer last week went further, and afier no- 
ticing the “ chastised proportion of form and 
lan” in Mr. Cory’s ‘‘ Outlines of English 
listory,” praised his “stimulating and mai- 
eutic method.” We shall soon begin to hear 
in the papers, I suppose, of the ‘* chrema- 
tistic” method of the Stock Exchange, or the 
‘‘bouleutic ” functions of Parliament. The 
bombastic and pedantic style of the reviewers 
we have already with us. 
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PROFESSOR HÆCKEL ON DARWIN. 


In Nature of Wednesday appears a report 
of the remarkable address given by Professor 
Heckel at the Eisenach meeting last week of 
the German Association of Naturalists on the 
theories of Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck. 
The address is mainly devoted to Darwin and 
Darwinism, and of both, we need scarcely 
say, Professor Haeckel has the highest esti- 
mate. He said :— 


‘‘ When, five months ago, the sad intelli- 
gence reached us by telegraph from England 
that on April 19 Charles Darwin had con- 
cluded his life of rich activity there thrilled 
with rare unanimity through the whole scien- 
tific world the feeling of an irreparable loss. 
Not only did the inumerable adherents and 
scholars of the great naturalist lament the 
decease of the head master who had guided 
them, but even the most esteemed of his op- 
ponents had to confess that one of the most 
significant and influential spirits of the cen- 
tury had departed. This universal sentiment 
found its most eloquent expression in the fact 
that immediately after his death the English 
newspapers of all parties, and pre-eminenily 
his Conservative opponents, demanded that 
the burial-place of the deceased should be in 
the Valhalla of Great Britain, the national 
Temple of Fame, Westminster Abbey; and 
there, in point of fact, he found his last 
resting-place by the side of the kindred- 
minded Newton. In no country of the 
world, however, England not excepted, has 
the reforming doctrine of Darwin met with 
so much living interest or evoked such 
a storm of writings, for and against, as 
in Germany. It is, therefore, only a debt 
of honour we pay if at this yea.’s assembly 
of German naturalists and physicians 
we gratefully call to remembrance the 
mighty genius who has departed, and bring 
home to our minds the loftiness of the theory 
of nature to which he has elevated us. And 
what place in the world could be more ap- 
propriate for rendering this service of thanks 
than Eisenach, with its Wartburg, this strong- 
hold of free inquiry and free opinion! As in 
this sacred spot 360 years ago Martin Luther, 
by his reform of the Church in its head and 
members, introduced a new era in the history 
of civilisation, so in our days has Charles 
Darwin, by his reform of the docirine of de- 
velopment, constrained the whole perception, 
thought, and volition of mankind into new 
and higher courses. It is true that personally, 
both in his character and influence, Darwin 
has more aflinity to the meek and mild Me- 
lancthon than to the powerful and inspired 
Luther. In the scope and importance, how- 
ever, of their great work of reformation the 
two cases were entirely parallel, and in both 
the success marks a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of the human mind. Consider, first, the 
irrefragable fact of the unexampled success 
which Darwin’s reformof science hasachieved 
in the short space of 23 years ! for never be- 
fore since the beginning of human science has 
any new theory penetrated so deeply to the 
foundation of the whole domain of knowledge 
or so deeply affected the most cherished per- 
sonal convictions of individual students; never 
before has a new theory called forth such 
vehement opposition and so completely over- 
come it in such short time. The depicture of 
the astounding revolution which Darwin has 
accomplished in the minds of men in their 
entire view of nature and conception of the 
world will form an interesting chapter in the 
future history of the doctrine of development.” 


Deseribing a visit which he paid to the late 
Mr. Darwin in 1866, Professor Heckel says :-— 

“In Darwin's carriage, which he had 
thoughtfully sent for my convenience to the 
railway station, I drove one sunny morning in 
October through the graceful, hilly landscape 
of Kent, which, with the chequered foliage of 
its woods, with its stretches of purple heath, 
yellow broom, and evergreen oaks, was 
arrayed in the fairest autumnal dress. As 
the carriage drew up in front of Darwin's 
pleasant country house, clad in a vesture of 
ivy and embowered in elms, there stepped out 
to meet me from the shady porch, overgrown 
with creeping plants, the great naturalist him- 
self, a tall and venerable figure with the broad 
shoulders of an Atlas supporting a world of 
thoughts, his Jupiter-like forehead highly and 
broadly arched, as in the case of Goethe, and 
deeply furrowed by the plough of mental 
labour; his kindly, mild eyes looking forth 
under the shadow of prom ient brows ; his 
amiable mouth surrounded by a copious 
silver-white beard. The cordial, preposses- 
sing expression of the whole face, the gentle, 
mild voice, the slow, deliberate utterance, the 
natural and naive train of ideas which marked 
his conversation, captivated my whole heart 
in the first hour of our meeting, just as his 
great work had formerly, on my first reading 
it, taken my my whole understanding by storm. 
I fancied a lofty world-sage out of Hellenic 
antiquity—a Socrates or Aristotle—stood 
alive before me. Our conversation, of course, 
turned principally on the subject which lay 
nearest the hearts of both—on the progress 
and prospects of the history of development. 
Those prospects at that time—16 years ago— 
were bad enough, for the highest authorities 
had for the most part set themselves against 
the new doctrines. With touching modesty, 
Darwin said that his whole work was but a 
weak attempt to explain in a natural way 
the origin of animal and vegetable species, 


and that he should not live to 
see any noteworthy success following 


the experiment, the mountain of opposing 
prejudice being so high. He thought I had 
greatly over-estimated his small merit, and 


that the high n I had bestowed on it in 
my ‘ General Morphology’ was far to exag- 


gerated. We next came to speak of the 
numerous and violent attacks on his work, 
which were then in the aseendant. In the 
case of many of those pitiful botches one 
was, in fact, quite at a loss whether more to 
lament the want of understanding and judg- 
ment they showed or to give the greater vent 
to the indignation one could not but feel at 
the arrogance and presumption of those 
miserable scribblers who pooh-poohed Dar- 
win’s ideas and eider his character. I 
had then, as on later occasions, repeatedly 
expressed my just scorn of the contemptible 
clan. Darwin smiled at this, and endeavoured 
to calm me with the words ‘ My dear young 
friend, believe me one must have compassion 
and forbearance with such poor creatures ; 
the stream of truth they can only hold back 
for a passing instant, but never permanently 
stem. In my later visits to Down in 1876 
and 1879 I had the pleasure of being able to 
relate to Darwin the mighty progress which 
in the past intervals his doctrines had made 
in Germany. Their decisive outburst hap- 
pae more rapidly and more completely 

ere with us than in England, for the reason 
chiefly that the power of social and religious 
prejudice is not nearly so strong here as 
among our cousins across the Channel, who 
are better placed than ourselves, Darwin 
was perfectly well aware of all -this ; though 
his knowledge of our language and literature 
was defective, as he often complained, yet he 
had the highest appreciation of our intellec- 
tual treasures. ; 
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THE ‘‘ FLESHPOTS OF EGYPT.” 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, writing on the 18th inst., says : What 
is a fleshpot ? This is no conundrum, but only 
the humble groping of an earnest searcher 
after truth. Is it merely a pot—more or less 
ornamental according to taste of designer—or 
(to be desirable and a thing for non-posses- 
sors to be envious of) must it be a cornucopia 
of good things ? The condition of hotels here 
just now suggests this abstruse question. Is 
an hotel of necessity a place to dine in or a 
place were you can procure a bed and nothing 
more? Instead of dine I should say feed, for 
no one dines just now except successful com- 
manders-in-chief aad their lucky guests. 
We fill our vacuum when we can, and are 
thankful, independent of quality. We are 
ravenously hungry, and dip our noses in the 
manger. But what if that manger contains 
brickbats or priceless Egyptian curiosities 
manufactured at Birmingham, or any other ut- 
terly useless and unnutritious objects. Shep- 
hecrd’s Hotel is closed—like the shops, which 
are enjoying a prolonged Bank Holiday, The 
Royal is so crammed with officers of high de- 
gree—gentlemen who, quiet and courteous 
and hospitable in their own familiar Rag, are 
awful despots here. The New Hotel —vast 
barrack—is hopelessly uncomfortable ; nothing 
remains but the Oriental, whither we have all 
learned to congregate. That does not mean, 
however, that we are ‘taken in and done 
for.” Fresh from the tender mercies of the 
British Commissariat, we are not difficult to 
please; but, reaching our haven at last, we 
did hope to give up the munching of hard 
biscuits, the scraping of empty potted meat 
tins. We have reached the promised land, 
but the grapes of Eshcoll have not yet ar- 
rived, Such a scene of confesion as this 
caravanserai presents at what the proprietor 
is pleased to call dinner time would require 
the facile pencil of a Frith to depict. The 
dining hall is spacious, lofty, decorated with 
taste. The long tables by the glitter of their 
cloths and cutlery invite the hungry guest, but 
the pompous show is akin to the whiteness 
of the sepulchre. Happily, there are no 
dead men’s bones under the _ tables—we 
have had a surfeit of them lately on the 
field—neither is there more uncleanness than 
we can well put up with; but, alas! there 
is instead a nothingness—a non-existence 
of the  important—which  rouses — tho 
British lion, It is Hamlet without the Princely 
Dane. The plates are there, and eke the 
knives and forks, but where is the dinner? 
A smooth-faced little man assures us of the 
proximate arrival of the delicacies of the 
season if our Excellencies will wait two little 
minutes. We wait thirty, a whole long hour, 
still no signs of aught to place upon these 
plates, We storm, we rage; the little man 
appears with sweeter smiles than ever, “If 
their Excellencies will have a little pa- 
tience. . ” But the fifty guests or so 
with their unshorn chins, and convict hair, 
and bespattered and stained red coats are 
young English warriors, who stood without 
blenching under that withering fire at Tel-el- 
Kebir. They are ravenous as young hawks ; 
they are lion-whelps whom mamma—kind 
Mother Commissariat—has left to wean them- 
selves. They have driven before them the 
ridiculous Arab—will they submit to bad 
practical jokes on the part of this plausible 
smiler? No. With one accord they bowl 
him over, and advance å pas de charge over 
his prostrate form, They escalade the lobby, 
take the kitchen with a rush, and fall 
to searching for the spoil. Ah, me! The 
practical joke is tolerably complete and well 
managed. Two or three small fowls, half- 
roasted, about the size of a thrush; a pot con- 
taining beans, another with a curious com- 
pound in it that might be meant for a dark 
curry or a pallid hash. And ghat is all; alk 
that the smiler has provided for the lion 
whelps. This is worse than the tender mers 
cies of the Commissariat, for we expected 
nothing from her, and were not, therefore, 
disappointed; but in Cairo—the splendid city 
so magnificently Haussmanised by the ex- 
Khedive Ismael—it is very, very painful. Oh 
for Spiers and Pond, or Bertram and Roberts. 
Oh, for a modest sandwich, a humble, hard- 
boiled egg! But no; in this city of palaces, 
of metal-work from Damascus, of textile 
marvels from the looms of Tor, we are re- 
duced to anxious searching in our discarded 
haversacks for fragments of Huntley and 
Palmer, scraps of Peak and Frean, half- 
gnawed knobs of chocolate—we will tenderly 
draw the veil, for the subject is unspeakably 
painful. The flesh-pots are delusions and 
snares; the smiler, though he professes to bea 
German, must be in seeret league with Arabi. 
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SANITARY CONGRESS. 

The Congress of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain resumed its sitting at Newcastle, 
on Wednesday, in the lecture room attached 
to the Free Library, a place much more suit- 
able for meetings that are restricted to mem- 
bers than the City Hall, which looked so 
painfully empty last night when Captain 
Galton addressed only 200 people in a hall 
capable of holding 4,000. The day was de- 
voted to Section 1.:‘* Sanitary Science and 
Preventative Medicine.” The Sectional Pre- 
sident, Dr. Embleton, F.R.C.P., Newcastle, 
delivered an address on subjects relating to 
hygiene, infectious diseases, and their pre- 
vention or mitigation, and the question, 
‘* What is the Natural Term of Life of Man ?” 
He quoted largely from Buffon, Flourens, and 
Dr. Richardson, who agreed that the term of 
human life was naturally one hundred years, 
or five times twenty years, the age when the 
body, according to llourens, ceases to grow. 
Now, on reference to our latest standard 
works on human anatomy, we found it laid 
down distinctly that the perfected maturity of 
the skeleton of man as regarded the length of 
bones was not arrived at till the age of twentys 
five years. If that were correct, and they 
applied the rule of Profossor Flourens, mul- 
liplying twenty-five by five, they got tho 


result that the term of human life 
should be one hundred and twenty- 
five, instead of one hundred years, 


Again, if they took the period at which the 
bones of the skeleton tees arrived at their 
full development of thickness and strength, 
that was at forty years, and applied the above 
rule, they would find tho age of man to extend 
to two hundred years. The actual average 
of human life came up to only about one-half 
of the estimate of our physiologists, the dis- 
turbing agencies of the world acting with 
fatal certainty on the thread of human life, 
How did it happen that the thread of life was 
yrematurely cut off, that the golden bowl was 
rokan before it had been half filled at the 
cistern? The answer was not only that man 
did not live aright, but also that adverse cir- 
cumstances as those of air and water, climate 
and food, were against him. Man was care- 
less, self-confident, headstrong, stow and un- 
willing to learn, and intemperate in all his 
enjoyments. The consequence was that he 
rendered himself much more easily assailable 
by the opposing and adverse circumstances 
by which he was constantly surrounded, and 
from which even a prudent man could not on- 
tirely escape. Man was greatly, but not ens 
tively, to blame for his short existence here. 
He ought to be taught to reflect and see in 
his own mind and conscience that he did not 
live his proper span, and that it was very 
greatly his own fault, and that he could not 
too soon amend his ways. The sanitary 
authorities everywhere ought especially to be 
thoroughly posted up in sanitary matters, and 
should not aliow of the existence within their 
spheres of any fever dens or overcrowded 
houses, no unpaved or undrained streets, no 
improperly drained houses or houses un- 
drained. No dirty streets or alleys, no foul 
air or clouds of noxious smoke, no bad food 
or drink to be sold or consumed, and no bad 
water ~Usgea Galton moved, and Mr. G.J. 
Symons, F.R.S., seconded a vole of thanks to 
Dr. Embleton, for his able address, and it 
was carried with acclamation, 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF EGYPT. 
There are certain things in this world 
that are tolerated so long as they are not 
obtruded, and the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan over Egypt is one of them. What- 
ever he may be elsewhere, Abdul Hamid 
in Egypt is a Constitutional Sovereign of a 
very tenuous and flimsy sort. If he likes 
to think so, he reigns ; but he certainly 
does not govern. If he wants to see his 
shadowy sceptre etherealised still further, 
Je has only to brandish it as though it 
were real and substantial. lt has lasted 
till to-day only because it has been kept 
earefully in the background. It is an in- 
valid that will not bear much locomotion 
or much fresh air. Propped up on the 
divans of Constantinople, it may yet drag 
on a dubious existence. But it is a phan- 
tom that vanishes at the sight of day. 
Whenever the time may arrive for with- 
drawing the last English soldier from 
Egypt—if indeed the necessities of Egypt, 
and the Khedive ever permit of that ope- 
ration—the withdrawal will not take 
place at the bidding, or at the 
invitation, of the Sultan. England 
cannot afford to trifle in any such 
fashion with the grave and arduous task 
she has imposed upon herself, and which 
she has hardly yet begun to grapple with. 
Part of the English forces will doubtless 
return home or pass on to India very 
shortly—indeed, almost at once. Some 
of them have already received orders to 
that effect, and Sir Garnet Wolseley is of 
opinion that if ten thousand troops are 
left. that number will suffice for all prac- 
tical needs. England can have no wish 
to keep its forces lingering in an unde- 
sirable climate an hour longer than is ne- 
cessary. But the persons who foresee the 
total withdrawal of the English Army at 
an early date must be either very sanguine 
or must have a very low estimate of the 
capacity of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues for appreciating their respon- 
sibilities. Moreover the Sultan is the last 
person in the world to be anxious to see 
us retire. The refusal of Arabi to be 
bought off with so handsome a bribe as the 
rank of Muchir, and the position of Gover- 
nor of Tripoli, showed that he entertained 
pretty extensive ideas as to the authority 
success would bring him. Had he suc- 
ceeded, the Sovereignty of the Sultan 
over Egypt would already have been a 
thing of the past. It is England that has 
saved the Sultan’s Sovereignty ; and now, 
forsooth, the Sovereign we have saved 
wants to know how soon we are going to 
expose him to a renewal of the danger of 
losing it! Itis possible that in inquiring 
when the British force is to be withdrawn 
from Egypt, the Sultan is being pushed 
forward by others who are more anxious 
than he himself is to know when we medi- 
tate retirement from the scene of our 
victory. Should this be the case, an ap- 
propriate answer is at hand. It is semi- 
officially intimated that Her Majesty’s 
Government are about to solicit an expres- 
sion of the views of the Powers in regard 
to the state of Egypt; but it is, never- 
theless, abundantly clear that we cannot 
conscientiously quit that country until it is 
liberated from all danger of fresh distur- 
bance. Neither is it credible that any 
Power should really wish to have it an- 
nounced that, content with storming the 
entrenchments of Arabi and entering Cairo, 
we are about to return to our ships. It 
may not be altogether agreeable to some 
of the Powers to see England the tempo- 
rary master or trustee of Egypt ; but it 
would be still more disagreeable to them 
to see the disbanded Egyptian army once 
more in possession of power. The owners 
of property in Egypt, and also the Egyptian 
Bondholders, are far more interested in pre- 
serving their capital and receiving their 
dividend than in gratifying their particular 
national amour propre. We are not im 
Egypt as the servants of any such in- 
terests; but it is in the nature of things 
that the administrative reorganisation of 
the country will be attended by the re- 
vival of commercial confidence, and a rise 
in the Egyptian Funds. Our victories 
have already increased the value of Egyp- 
tian Stock by several millions, and have 
rescued other forms of capital invested in 
that country from utter ruin. Th» longer 
we remain in Egypt the safer will these 
interests be, and the greater will be the 
addition to the wealth of the country, and 
of those who are concerned in the develop- 
ment of its resources and the payment of 
its debt. The only recommendation Eng- 
land can give to any Power or Powers that 
may want to know when we are going to 
evacuate Egypt, is to ‘‘learn to be 
patient.” The Treaty of Berlin gave 
Russia more than a year for the total 
evacuation of the territory she had in- 
vaded; and she was in Bulgaria not as a 
saviour, but as a conqueror. We are in 
Egypt, not in the name of conquest, but 
of law, order, and regular government. 
We have a heavy task before us. A 
sagacious revolutionist once reminded his 
comrades that ‘‘nothing is really de- 
stroyed till it is replaced ; ” and though 
we have destroyed the military dictatorship 
of Arabi, we have not yet replaced it. 
There are, besides, many obsolete and 
discredited arrangements for which fresh 
substitutes have to be found. In fact, we 
have to make all things new. This can- 
not be done save under the protection of 
force that can be trusted. And thereis no 
force that can be trusted save the bayonets 
that stormed 'Tel-el-Kebir.—Standard. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BALMORAL CASTLE, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen and all the Royal Family stay- 
ing in the Castle, as well as Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales, who had 
come over from Abergeldic, assembled on 
Craig Gowan yesterday morning and wit- 
nessed the completion of the cairn which had 
been erected by her Majesty’s commands to 
commemorate the marriage of their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Albany. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, the 
servants of the Royal Household and the 
Balmoral Estate were present. The health of 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Albany and the Queen were proposed by 
Dr. Profeit, her. Majesty's Commissioner, 


Earl Granville arrived in town on Wednes- 
day from Walmer Castle. 

Lord and Lady Forster have arrived at 
Willey Park, Brossly, from Germany, 
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EGYPT. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphed on Wednesday :— 
Regarding the movements of the troops 
nothing is definitely settled beyond the im- 
mediate embarcation of the Manchester and 
Derbyshire Regiments at Alexandria for 
India, but arrangements are still in progress 
for the sale and transport of the animals of 
the Indian Native Cavalry in view of the 
early departure of the regiments. The 
Seventh Bengal Native Infantry is also ordered 
to submit the returns necessary for the ship- 
ment of the troops. By to-morrow evening 
all the troops for Saturday’s review will 
reach Cairo. Up to this moment the site 
is not fixed, the choice still being between 
Abbassiyeh, four miles off, and the 
great square in front of the Abdin 
Palace; that is, between a military 
display which only a portion of the popu- 
lation will witness and one which, chicfly 
consisting of a march through the streets, will 
be seen by all, and wholesomely impress 
everybody. Abbasiyeh would be a finer show 
by far, as it would admit of a gallop past of 
the artillery, but Sir Garnet Wolseley seems 
inclined to sacrifice effect to utility. The trial 
of Arabi, Toulba, Suleiman, and others will 
come off with the least possible delay. The 
trial will be conducted by the ordinary tri- 
bunals. The spirit of economy prevails here 
if, as I am assured on high authority, orders 
and decorations which cost much will be few. 
As yet Sir Garnet Wolseley is the only officer 
decorated. There is no truth whatever in the 
report of the Bedouins having cut the Fresh- 
water Canal between Nefiche and Scrapeum. 
From frequent conversations at head-quar- 
ters, I feel justified in expressing the opinion 
that, from Sir Garnet Wolseley downwards, 
hardly an officer qualified to judge would 
guarantee the stability of the Khedive’s throne 
in the event of tke complete evacuation of the 
country. The services of the police have 
been conspicuous for elliciency. This at 
least has been the case at Cairo ; but neither 
the native nor the English authorities 
here appear fully reassured regarding the 
loyalty of the force. An occupation of some 
duration is therefore considered a matter of 
common prudence and simple duty to the 
Khedive whom we have restored to his 
throne. Even if the police were known to be 
thoroughly loyal, much information would 
still be required as to their numbers, distri- 
bution, and organization. With regard to 
the re-establishment of a military force, the 
opinion evidently is that a gendarmerie well 
drilled, well fed, and regularly paid will 
suffice for the wants of the country. This 
view will probably become very popular. 
There is this to be said for it — that a 
gendarmerie of the above description would 
prove an admirable nucleus of a regular 
army in case of necessity. It seems certain 
that except among certain classes in Cairo 
and Alexandria Egyptian feeling is not strong 
on the side of the Khedive. It is regarded as 
equally certain that feelings of positive loyalty 
will be evoked in time. It is absurd 
to suppose that the people of Egypt 
will fail to be profoundly impressed by the 
spectacle among them of a victorious army 
and foreign people, to whom the rights of 
property, the honour of families, and respect 
for religion are as sacred qs their own, and of 
victors whose conduct is regulated by the 
idea of raising among the community of 
nations the people whom they have subdued. 
A Prince enjoying the confidence of victors of 
this stamp may be expected ultimately to win 
the affections of his people generally. I am 
not at liberty to mention names, but I think 
the above general statement fairly represents 
the opinion of the most responsible English 
officers in Egypt. Asa distinguished oflicer 
remarked to me this morning, the British 
soldier riding all over Cairo on donkey back, 
hebnobbing with Arabs, Turks, and Greeks, 
paying full price for fruit and liquor, and 
treating the people with as much respect as 
his own countrymen, exercises a greater moral 
influence than people at home imagine. 


The Standard has received the following 
from its Cairo correspondent :— 


While hostilities were proeceding I deemed 
it unwise to refer to the deplorable break- 
down of the hospital service at Ismailia, as 
comments would do no good and would dis- 
tress the families of the wounded. ‘There is, 
however, no longer any reason for silence, 
especially as I understand that Surgeon 
General Hanbury has applied for a Court of 
Inquiry, in order that the blame and scandal 
may be removed from the Medical Depart- 
ment, and placed upon the shoulders of those 
properly responsible for deficiencies such as 
were only equalled in the Russian hospitals 
during the late war. The enormous hospital 
at Ismailia was opened without drugs, instru- 
ments, provisions, or stores, and was unable 
to supply the front with any medical essen- 
tials. There was also an extraordinary lack 
of hospital attendants. Officers who lay in 
the wards tell stories which are ludicrous, 
though painful, of neglect and want of food. 
All acknowledge themselves grateful for 
the kindness, sympathy, and skill of the doc- 
tors. The fault was not theirs; red tape 
finished what incompetence began. We 
shall hear much more of the matter, as 
several officers personally appealed to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and told him that they were 
literally starving. Nowil is over every regi- 
ment has its story on the subject. The ar- 
rangements in front for the action at Tel-el- 
Kebir were admirably devised and perfectly 
worked. There were two field hospitals at 
Kassassin, and one eight miles in the rear, on 
the Canal. The battlefield was cleared of the 
English wounded at half-past ten in the 
morning. Except a very few serious cases, 
which were put in the Egyptian Hospital at 
Tel-el-Kebir, all were in the course of the 
day carried to the hospital on the Canal, 
where their wounds were dressed on Lister's 
Antiseptic system with a care and minuteness 
never before attempted on a large scale in 
war. The medical profession will be inte- 
rested in hearing the result. By the evening 
of the 15th every wounded man had reached 
Ismailia, the bad ones being taken down by 
canal, the lighters conveying them alongside 
the hospital ships without transference. 
Surgeon Gencral Hanbury was very grateful 
to Captain Rawson, Commander Moore, Licu- 
tenant Grimstone, and Boatswain Iurrill, all 
of the Royal Navy, who performed the 
greatest service in carrying out these arrange- 
ments. Five hundred and thirty four Egyp- 
tian wounded were treated, twenty-seven 
capital operations being performed. Two 
hundred and two were sent by rail to the 
native hospital at Ismailia ; the rest preferred 
to return to their homes. 


The Times correspondent at Cairo tele- 
graphed on Wednesday :— d 

Sir Garnet Wolseley is no betler. Sir 
Evelyn Wood is suffering from exposure to 
the sun caused by a visit to the Pyramids. 
Mr. Kent, British Consular Agent at Man- 
sourah and Mehallet, reports from the latter 
place that the respectable population are ap- 
prehensive of a disturbance, as the recent 
defeat of the Egyptian Army is not sufficiently 
understood by the population. 


THE ROYAL MARINES AT TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


The Admiralty has received an official ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry Battalion, under the command 
of Colonel Howard S. Jones, at the storming 
and capture of Tel-el-Kebir on the 13th inst. 
The report is dated Tel-el-Kebir, September 
15, and states that ‘the Marine Light Infan- 
try were ordered to march from Kassassin 
Camp at sunset on the 12th inst., and formed 
the left of the 2d Brigade, 1st Division, under 
Major-General Graham, V.C., C.S.1., the re- 
mainder of the ist Division (Guards’ Brigade) 
being in our rear in reserve. On the left were 
the Highland Brigade, with the 2d Brigade, 
2d Division, in reserve. The Artillery, be- 


! 


tween the two divisions, was 1,000 yards in 
the rear. The Royal Marine Artillery (now 
attached to the Corps Artillery) formed Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s bodyguard. By the pro- 
gramme sketched out by the Commander-in- 
Chief, the two leading brigades were to march 
in line upon the entrenchments, attack before 
daylight, and carry them without firing a 
shot. After a march of ten miles through the 
desert, they found themselves just as dawn 
was breaking about 1,200 aids in front of 
the northern portion of the Tel-el-Kebir lines, 
but the Brigade, owing to the stars being oc- 
casionally obscured, lost the true direction and 
had to make a change of front. While this 
was being done the enemy opened fire, and 
by the time the Brigade had formed into line 
a very continuous fire of shot and shell was 
being poured into it. As soon as the Brigade 
movement was completed, Colonel Jones 
formed the Marines for attack by sending 
out three companies in the fighting line, three 
in support, and two in reserve. As the ex- 
tended line approached the position, which 
was entirely devoid of cover, the fire increased 
in intensity, but the men pressed steadily for- 
ward up the slope of the glacis, reserving 
their fire until within 100 or 150 yards of the 
ditch. Having been reinforced by the re- 
serve, under Licutenant-Colonel Graham, 
R.M., the whole rushed forward with a loud 
cheer, dashed into the ditch, and, scrambling 
up the parapet, ‘ from 7ft. to 9ft. high,’ en- 
gaged the enemy in a shar hand-to-hand 
fight. This lasted but a short time; the 
enemy, being overpowered, broke and fled 
in all directions. The Marines followed them 
up for a distance of about four miles, clear- 
ing position after position until they came 
to Arabi’s headquarter camp at Tcl-el-Kebir. 
This they found standing, but evacuated, it 
having evidently been left in haste. 
Everything in it appeared to be in order. 
Here they were commanded to halt and 
occupy some of the deserted tents. Arabi is 
supposed to have had 25,000 troops of all arms 
occupying this position when it was attacked. 
Sixly-six guns were captured, together with 
large quantities of stores, ammunition, and 
railway rolling stock, besides a large number 
of prisoners. The casualties in the Marine 
baitalion were very severe, among them 
Major Strong, who was shot through the 
heart while most gallantly leading his fight- 
ing line up the glacis within 20 yards of the 
enemy. Captain Wardell, one of the most 
valuable and efficient officers in the battalion, 
was also killed, being shot through the head 
close in front of the parapet, while cheering 
on his men. In addition to the above one 
non-commissioned officer and ten men were 
killed. Four officers—Lieutenant M‘Caus- 
land (severcly), Captains Coffin and Cross, 
and Lieutenant Plumbe (slightly)—and 43 
non-commissioned officers, buglers, and pri- 
vates were wounded; one has since died, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley specially thanked the 
officers and men of the battalion for the 
splendid manner in which they did their 
work on that day, and for the great assistance 
they had been to him throughout the cam- 
aign. General Willis, commanding the Ist 
Pivot: and General Graham, commanding 
the 2d Brigade, also congratulated the bat- 
talion on its success and great steadiness under 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH.”) 


I hear that Mr. Tennyson contemplates 
selling Aldworth, his place on the Downs, 
where he is now staying, as he finds that the 
Isle of Wight air suits him so much better, 
and certainly Farringford is one of the most 
delightful abodes in the island. 

Princess Dolgorouki, the widow of the late 
Czar, who is now staying at Biarritz, has been 
for some time negotiating with the heirs of 
Prince Frederick of the Netherlands for the 
Schloss and estate of Muskau, which is one of 
the first country seats in Northern Germany. 
The price demanded is £180,000. Muskau 
formerly belonged to Prince Puckler, who, 
fifty years ago, was well known in Engtish 
society, and his account of his residence in 
this country may still be read with interest. 

Dean Wellesley had all his days led a quiet, 
prosperous life. When rector of Strathfield- 
saye he was the constant companion of his 
uncle, “ the Duke,” during his visits to lants, 
and for the last 28 years the Dean had been 
closely mixed up with the Court. He was a 
most sagacious man, and nobody exercised 
more influence in high quarters. Every morn- 
ing he went to the Castle and read prayers in 
the private chapel; he was perpetually being 
sent for by the Queen when she was at 
Windsor, and at least once a week he and 
Mrs. Wellesley were invited to dine with her 
Majesty. The Dean was a reserved and some- 
what haughty-looking man, but to his friends 
he was most pleasant and hospitable, and a 
charming companion, for he was one of the 
best ‘‘ talkers” of his time. His advice was 
constantly requested by the Queen in all 
Church matters, and as Domestic Chaplain it 
was his business to arrange the list of 
preachers ‘‘ before her Majesty.” 

One of the latest additions to the walls of 
Windsor Castle is a portrait of Dean Welles- 
ley, which was painted expressly for the 
Queen. He is represented in plain dress, 
with the riband and insignia of the Garter. 
It is placed in the octagon vestibule at the 
end of the Long Gallery, and close by are 
portraits of Dean Stanley and of Sir Thomas 

iddulph. 

Canon Pearson would have been appointed 
Dean of Windsor had he survived Dean 
Wellesley. His death leaves the post very 
“open.” Dean Vaughan, Canons Farrar, 
Prothero, and Rowsell, and the Rev. Henry 
White are the ‘ favourites.” The Domestic 
Chaplaincy is not necessarily annexed to the 
Deanery, and it is possible that Canon Gee 
may be appointed Chaplain. The Queen has 
lived so little comparatively al Windsor of 
late years, that the appointment is hardly as 
important as it used to be. 

Some people appear to entertain strange 
ideas relative to tho true indications of the 
existence of wealth, as the following story 
would seem to show. Two West-county 
peasants were the other day discussing the 
amount of the fortune of their landlord, a 
well-known Irish Judge. ‘‘ The Judge is main 
rich, Paddy alannah?” ‘tHe is, Micky, 
truc for you. He has a hundred a quarther 
may be?” “Aye, and a hundred a week,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘ Murther alive, do you tell 
meso? And I never saw him dhrunk yet, 
long as he is coming here!” 

Major Yeeles, who lately resigned the 
Mastership of the Wells Harriers, has started 
a pack to hunt the country between Bath and 
Trowbridge. He has obtained the Duke of 
Beaufort’s leave and the approval of the land- 
owners of the district. 

A local option experiment which has just 
been tried in Dorsetshire is remarkable be- 
cause it has not terminated in the orthodox 
fashion. Mr. Benctt-Stanford announced some 
time ago that he would shut up the only 

ublic house in the large village of 

isbury, if a majority of the inhabi- 
tants were in favour of the step. 
A poll took place; but, so far from its 
resulting in Sir Wilfrid Lawson's two-thirds 
majority for closing, there was actually a 
majority for keeping the house open. Mr. 
Benett-Stanford has now reduced the rent 75 
per cent. on condition that the house is closed 
om Sundays. 

At a temperance meeting held at Southamp- 
ton last week, the Earl of Lichfield stated 
that, having been a “‘total abstainer” for 
twelve months, he would now join the Blue 
Ribbon Army, and he was forthwith decorated 
with the badge of that association by Canon 
Basil Wilberforce. 

Latin and Greek are wonderful languages, 
no doubt; and an intimate acquaintance with 
the vocabulary of Plato and Aristotle is, of 
course, the mark of a very superior person. 
But it will be rather a pity if English is el- 
bowed out of use altogether, and journalists 


might remember that after all they are sup- 
posed to write for English readers. This is 
why I object to being teld in one of the even- 
ing reviews that the ‘‘ pleonectic spirit ” of 
trespassers ought to be ‘‘ chastened into ac- 
cordance with the principles of (Aristotle's) 
‘distributive justice.’” Tho Saturday Re- 
viewer last woek went further, and after no- 
ticing the ‘‘ chastised proportion of form and 
lan” in Mr. Cory’s “Outlines of English 
fistory,” praised his “stimulating and mai- 
eulic method.” We shall soon begin to hear 
in the papers, I suppose, of the ‘‘ chrema- 
tistic”” method of the Stock Exchange, or the 
“‘bouleutic ” functions of Parliament. The 
bombastic and pedantic style of the reviewers 
we have already with us. 


PROFESSOR H/ECKEL ON DARWIN. 


In Nature of Wednesday appears a report 
of the remarkable address given by Professor 
Heckel at the Eisenach meeting last week of 
the German Association of Naturalists on the 
theories of Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck. 
The address is mainly devoted to Darwin and 
Darwinism, and of both, we need scarcely 
say, Professor Heckel has the highest esti- 
mate. He said :— 

‘‘ When, five months ago, the sad intelli- 
gence reached us by telegraph from England 
that on April 19 Charles Darwin had con- 
cluded his life of rich activity there thrilled 
with rare unanimity through the whole scien- 
tific world the feeling of an irreparable loss. 
Not only did the inumerable adherents and 
scholars of the great naturalist lament the 
decease of the head master who had guided 
them, but even the most esteemed of his op- 
ponents had to confess that one of the most 
significant and influential spirits of the cen- 
tury had departed. This universal sentiment 
found its most eloquent expression in the fact 
that immediately after his death the English 
newspapers of all parties, and pre-eminently 
his Conservative opponents, demanded that 
the burial-place of the deceased should be in 
the Valhalla of Great Britain, the national 
Temple of Fame, Westminster Abbey; and 
there, in point of fact, he found his last 
resting-place by the side of the kindred- 
minded Newton. In no country of the 
world, however, England not excepted, has 
the reforming doctrine of Darwin met with 
so much living interest or evoked such 
a storm of writings, for and against, as 
in Germany. It is, therefore, only a debt 
of honour we pay if at this year’s assembly 
of German naturalists and physicians 
we gratefully call to remembrance the 
mighty genius who has departed, and bring 
home to our minds the loftiness of the theory 
of nature to which he has elevated us. And 
what place in the world could be more ap- 
propriate for rendering this service of thanks 
than Eisenach, with its Wartburg, this strong- 
hold of free inquiry and free opinion! As in 
this sacred spot 360 years ago Martin Luther, 
by his reform of the Church in its head and 
members, introduced a new era in the history 


of civilisation, so in our days has Charles’ 


Darwin, by his reform of the doctrine of de- 
velopment, constrained the whole perception, 
thought, and volition of mankind into new 
and higher courses. It is true that personally, 
both in his character and influence, Darwin 
has more allinity to the meek and mild Me- 
lancthon than to the powerful and inspired 
Luther. In the scope and importance, how- 
ever, of their great work of reformation the 
two cases were entirely parallel, and in both 
the success marks a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of the human mind. Consider, first, the 
irrefragable fact of the unexampled success 
which Darwin’s reformof science hasachieved 
in the short space of 23 years ! for never be- 
fore since the beginning of human science has 
any new theory penctrated so deeply to the 
foundation of the whole domain of knowledge 
or so deeply affected the most cherished per- 
sonal convictions of individual students; never 
before has a new theory called forth such 
vehement opposition a so completely over- 
come it in such short time. The depicture of 
the astounding revolution which Darwin has 
accomplished in the minds of men in their 
entire view of nature and conception of the 
world will form an interesting chapter in the 
future history of the doctrine of development.” 


Describing a visit which he paid lo the late 
Mr. Darwin in 1866, Professor Heckel says :— 

“In Darwin's carriage, which he had 
thoughtfully sent for my convenience to the 
railway station, I drove one sunny morning in 
October through the graceful, hilly landscape 
of Kent, which, with the chequered foliage of 
its woods, with its stretches of purple heath, 
yellow broom, and evergreen oaks, was 
arrayed in the fairest autumnal dress. As 
the carriage drew up in front of Darwin's 
pleasant country house, clad ing vesture of 
ivy and embowered in elms, there stepped out 
to meet me from the shady porch, overgrown 
with creeping plants, the great naturalist him- 
self, a tall and venerable figure with the broad 
shoulders of an Atlas supporting a world of 
thoughts, his Jupiter-like forehead highly and 
broadly arched, as in the case of Goethe, and 
deeply furrowed by the plough of mental 
labour; his kindly, mild eyes looking forth 
under the shadow of prominent brows; his 
amiable mouth surrounded by a copious 
silver-white beard. The cordial, preposses- 
sing expression of the whole face, the gentle, 
mild voice, the slow, deliberate utterance, the 
natural and naive train of ideas which marked 
his conversation, captivated my whole heart 
in the first hour of our meeting, just as his 
great work had formerly, on my first reading 
it, taken my my whole understanding by storm. 
I fancied a lofty world-sage out of Hellenic 
antiquity—a Socrates or Aristotle—stood 
alive before me. Our conversation, of course, 
turned principally on the subject which lay 
nearest the hearts of both—on the progress 
and prospects of the history of development. 
Those prospects at that time—16 years ago— 
were bad enough, for the highest authorilies 
had for the most part set themselves against 
the new doctrines. With touching modesty, 
Darwin said that his whole work was but a 
weak attempt to explain in a natural way 
the origin of animal and vegetable species, 
and that he should not live to 
see any noteworthy success following 
the experiment, the mountain of opposing 
prejudice being so high. He thought I had 
greatly over-estimated his small merit, and 
that the high praise I had bestowed on it in 
my ‘ General Morphology’ was far to exag- 
gerated. We next came to speak of the 
numerous and violent attacks on his work, 
which were then in the ascendant. In the 
case of many of those pitiful botches one 
was, in facf, quite at a loss whether more to 
lament the want of understanding and judg- 
ment they showed or to give the greater vent 
to the indignation one could not but feel at 
the arrogance and presumption of those 
miserable scribblers who pooh-poohed Dar- 
win’s ideas and Pesateensd his character. I 
had then, as on later occasions, repeatedly 
expressed my just scorn of the contemptible 
clan. Darwin smiled’at this, and endeavoured 
to calm me with the words ‘ My dear young 
friend, believe me one must have compassion 
and forbearance with such poor creatures ; 
the stream of truth they can only hold back 
for a passing instant, but never permanently 
stem.’ Inmy later visits to Down in 1876 
and 1879 I had the pleasure of being able to 
relate to Darwin the mighty progress which 
in the past intervals his doctrines had made 
in Germany. Their decisive outburst hap- 

ened more rapidly and more completely 
fere with us than in England, for the reason 
chiefly that the power of social and religious 
prejudice is not nearly so strong here as 
among our cousins across the Channel, who 
are better placed than ourselves, Darwin 
was perfectly well aware of all this; though 
his knowledge of our language and literature 
was defective, as he often complained, yet he 
had the highest appreciation of our intellec- 
tual treasures. 


THE ‘‘ FLESHPOTS OF EGYPT.” 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, writing on the 18th inst., says : What 
is a fleshpot? This is no conundrum, but only 
the humble groping of an earnest searcher 
after truth. Is it merely a pot—more or less 
ornamental according to taste of designer—or 
(to be desirable and a thing for non-posses- 
sors to be envious of) must it be a cornucopia 
of good things? The condition of hotels here 
just now suggests this abstruse question. Is 
an hotel of necessity a place to dine in or a 
place were you can procure a bed and nothing 
more? Instead of dine I should say feed, for 
no one dines just now except successful com- 
manders-in-chief and their lucky guests. 
We fill our vacuum when we can, and are 
thankful, independent of quality. We are 
ravenously hungry, and dip our noses in the 
manger. But what if that manger contains 
brickbats or priceless Egyptian curiosities 
manufactured at Birmingham, or any other ut- 
terly useless and unnutritious objects. Shep- 
heard’s Hotel is closed—like the shops, which 
are enjoying a prolonged Bank Holiday. The 
Royal is so, crammed with officers of high de- 
gree—gentlemen who, quiet and courteous 
and hospitable in their own familiar Rag, are 
awful despots here. The New Hotel —vast 


barrack—is hopelessly uncomfortable; nothing | 
remains but the Oriental, whither we have all į 


learned to congregate. That does not mean, 
however, that we are “taken in and done 
for.” Fresh from the tender mercies of the 
British Commissariat, we are not difficult to 
please; but, reaching our haven at last, we 
did hope to give up the munching of hard 
biscuits, the scraping of empty potted meat 
tins. We have reached the promised land, 
but the grapes of Eshcoll have not yet ar- 
rived. ‘Such a scene of confesion as this 
caravanserai presents at what the proprietor 
is pleased to call dinner time would require 
the facile pencil of a Frith to depict. The 
dining hall is spacious, lofty, decorated with 
taste. The long tables by the glitter of their 
cloths and cutlery invite the hungry guest, but 
the pompous show is akin to the whiteness 
of the sepulchre. Happily, there are no 
dead men’s bones under the tables—we 
have had a surfeit of them lately on the 
ficld—neither is there more uncleanness than 
we can well put up with; but, alas! there 
is instead a nothingness—a non-existence 
of the important—which rouses the 
British lion, Itis Hamlet without the Princely 
Dane. The plates are there, and eke the 
knives and forks, but where is the dinner? 
A smooth-faced little man assures us of the 
proximate arrival of the delicacies of the 
season if our Excellencies will wait two little 
minutes. 
still no signs of aught to place upon these 
plates. 
appears with sweeter smiles than ev@r. ‘If 
their Excellencies will have a little pa- 
tience. . But the fifty guests or so 
with their unshorn chins, and convict hair, 
and bespattered and stained red coats are 
young English warriors, who stood without 
blenching under that withering fire at Tel-el- 
Kebir, They are ravenous as young hawks ; 
they are lion-whelps whom mamma—kind 
Mother Commissariat—has left to wean them- 
selves. They have driven before them the 
ridiculous Arab—will they submit to bad 
practical jokes on the part of this plausible 
smiler? No. With one accord they bowl 
him over, and advance à pas de charge over 
his prostrate form. They escalade the lobby, 
take the kitchen with a rush, and fall 
to searching for the spoil. Ah, me! The 
practical joke is tolerably complete and well 
managed. Two or three small fowls, half- 
roasted, about the size of a thrush ; a pot con- 


Wewait thirty, a whole longhour, | 


We storm, we rage; the little man | 


credit according to which 
Empress of Russia were secretly 
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REPORTED SECRET CORONATION 
OF THE CZAR. - 
The St. James’s Gazette has receiyed_the 


following special telegram dated Thursday, 
from Vienna :— 


and gains general 
the Emperor and 
crowned 


A report is circulated 


during their recent stay at Moscow by the 


Metropolitan in a chapel in the Kremlin. 


Two 


copies of the procès-verbal were drawn up, of 
which one was deposited in the private im- 
perial family archives and the other left witli 
the Archbishop. If the Emperor lives ‘to be 
publicly crowned, this ceremony is to be con- 


| sidered as of no avail; but if the Emperor 


should be assassinated before the ceremony 15 
performed in public, the fact of the secret 
coronation will be made public, so as to avoid 
any difficulty in the way of the Czarewitch 
being proclaimed Emperor, as the eldest son 
of a crowned and anointed Emperor.of All 


| 


the Russias. 
known only to the immediate members of the 
imperial family, including the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the King of Denmark. 


These facts are stated to be 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
The local authorities in London and clse- 


where scem to be in some difliculty as to the 
carrying out of the Electric Lighting Act. 
They are placed in a double embarrassment. 
They have first to decide whether they will 
themselves apply to the Board of Trade for 
powers to supply electricity for public and 
private purposes within their own area, and 
they have next to settle in what way they will 
exercise the powers if they are got, or what 
system they will favour among the multitude 
which ask their patronage. 
wisely leaves this choice to the local authori- 


The Act very 


tics, but does not leave them free not to make 
it. They cannot keep the question hanging in 
the air. They have no power to decide 
whether their districts shall have the electric 
light or not, but only whether it shail be sup- 
plied under their control or by private adven- 
ture. In a Report presented to the City Com- 
mission of Sewers by Mr. Baylis, at their 
meeting on Tuesday, the position of local 
authorities in the matter was very clearly 
summarised. The Commissioners of Sewers 
are the local authority for this purpose in the 
City, and they have only referred the 
subject to their Strects Committee. Other 


| local auihorities need to be making up their 


minds on the subject. If they desire to be 


| themselves the purveyors of the light to their 


districts they must ask for a licence. The 
resolution to do this must be passed at a 
meeting of the local governing body, sum- 
moned for that purpose a month beforehand. 
If at this meeting they resolve to supply the 
light themselves, they must advertise their in- 
tention to ask for the licence. They may ask 
for power to lay down the wires in their whole 
area, or in any part of it, and for the supply 
of public lamps only, or of private consumers 
as well. Public authorities thus applying for 
licences will receive them, and will have full 
power to carry out the works themselves, or 
to put them in the charge of others. If, on 
the other hand, the local authority does not 
wish to undertake the work, it will not escape 
responsibility. The clectrie lighting com- 
panies will themselves apply for the licence, 
but they will first address themselves to the 
local authority for its sanction and consent. 
The sanction “may be refused, and the refusal 
will cause much delay. The company will 
ask the Board of Trade for a provisional 


| order; which must be duly advertised and 


ees A f { 
taining beans, another With a curious com- | 
pound in it that might be meant fora dark | 


curry or a pallid hash. And that is all; all 
that the smiler has provided for the lion 
whelps. This is worse than the tender mer- 
cies of the Commissariat, for we expected 
nothing from her, and were not, therefore, 
disappointed; but in Cairo—the splendid city 
so magnificently Haussmanised by the ex- 
Khedive Ismael—it is very, very painful. Oh, 
for Spiers and Pond, or Bertram and Roberts. 
Oh, for a modest sandwich, a humble, hard- 
boiled egg! But no; in this city of palaces, 
of metal-work from Damascus, of textile 
marvels from the looms of Tor, we are re- 
duced to anxious searching in our discarded 
haversacks for fragments of Huntley and 
Palmer, scraps of Peak and Frean, half- 
enawed knobs of chocolate—we will tenderly 
draw the veil, for the subject is unspeakably 
painful. The flesh-pots are delusions and 
snares; the smiler, though he professes to bea 
German, must be in seeret league with Arabi. 


—>>-—-———_—_—. 


SANITARY CONGRESS. 
The Congress of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain resumed its sitting at Neweastle, 
on Wednesday, in the lecture room attached 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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j 
| 


to the Free Library, a place much more suit- | 


able for meetings that are restricted to mom- 
bers than the City Hall, 
painfully empty last 


Í 


which looked so | 
night when Captain | 


receive the sanction of Parliament. If, how- 
ever, the consent of the local authority be 
granted, it can be given with almost any con- 
ditions it sees fit to impose. The Board of 
Trade will consider the conditions, and grant 
them or modify them as it sees fit. Whena 
licence has thus been granted to an electric 
lighting company, the local authority may still 
retain its control of the streets, so that no 
breaking up can take place without its con- 
sent. The companies seem to be quite pre- 
pared to take up the work on the conditions 
the Act imposes. Half-a-dozen companics 
have already given notice of their intention to 
apply for licences to supply electricity in the 
City; and we understand that similar notices 
have been given in other parts of London and 
in many large towns. The local authorities 
must therefore make the best bargain they 
can for their constituents. Whether they 
take the electrical supply into their own 
hands or leave it to the companies, they will 
have ample choice between competing sys- 
tems, and there ought to be no difliculty in 
ensuring electric lighting for every town in 
England on the cheapest terms on which it 
ean be supplied.— Daily News. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR Marrimoyy.—A young 
lady, who resides at Lake Preston, Dakota. 
has lately created quite a furore among the 
eligible young men of the neighbourhood by 


Galton addressed only 200 people in a hall | an advertisement in the local newspaper. She 


capable of holding 4,000. 
voted to Section 1.: ‘‘ Sanitary Science and 
Preventative Medicine.” 
sident; Dr. Embleton, F.R.C.P., Newcastle, 
delivered an address on subjects relating to 


The Sectional Pre- | 
| want to hear from him. 


| 
I 
1] 
| 
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The day was de- | says: 
| 


hygiene, infectious diseases, and their pre- | 
vention or mitigation, and, the question, | 


‘© What is the Natural Term of Life of Man ?” 


| 


“ I mean business. If there is any 
young man in this county that has as much 
sand in him asa pound of plug tobacco, F 
I have a tree claim 
and homestead, am a good cook and not 
afraid of work, and willing to do my part. If 
any man with a like amount of land, and de- 
cent face and carcase, wants a good wile. I 


He quoted largely from Buffon, Flourens, and | can fill the bill. —Trwth. 


Dr. Richardson, who agreed that the term of 
human life was naturally one hundred years, 


bones was not arrived at till the age oftwenty- | Jothian campaign 


CoxsrrvaTive Merrine 1X Suropsurre.,—At 


TUNT | a mecting of Conservatives at Cavton-hill, 
or five times twenty years, the age when the | near Shrewsbury, on Wednesday night, Lord 
body, according to Flourens, ceases to grow. | Newport, in supporting a resolution, alluded 
Now, on reference to our latest standard | {3 the attitude of Conservatives gencrally 
works on human anatomy, we found it laid | during the late embarrassment of the Govern- 
down distinctly that the perfected maturity of | ` 
the skeleton of man as regarded the length of | strongly with the fiery eloquence of the Mid- 


ment in relation to Egypt, which contrasted 


and said he doubted 


five years. If that were correct, and they | whether, if the Conservative party had been 


applied the rule of Professor Flourens, mul- 
tiplying twenty-five by five, they got the 
result that the term of 
should be one hundred and twenty- 
five, instead of one hundred years. 
Again, if they took the period at which the 


i 


fn | < . 
human life | {he same assistance would be given them by 


| 


in power, they as a party would have re- 
ceivedthe same quiet feeling, and whether 


the Opposition under the same circumstances. 
Sir Baldwin Leighton said he believed that 
Lord Beaconsfield at the time of the Berlin 


bones of the skeleton have arrived at their | Treaty desired to obtain a protectorate over 


full development of thickness and strength, 
that was at forty years, and applicd the above 
rule, they would find the age of man to extend 
to two hundred years. The actual average 
of human life came up to only about one-half 
of the estimate of our physiologists, the dis- 
turbing agencies: of the world acting with 


broken 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fatal certainty on the thread of human life. | not understand his policy, they were ulti- 


How did it happen that the thread of life was | è i : 
: me : ; e was | mately compelled to adopt it. He objected to 
prematurely cut off, that the golden bowl was | the cost of the war being placed on the in- 


before it had been half filled at the | 


| Egypt. Failing that, he persuaded the Minis- 


try to purchase the Sucz Canal shares, and he 
acquired Cyprus. By that means he ob- 
tained over Egypt what is practically a pro- 
tectorate. For that he was reviled, abused, 
misrepresented, and misunderstood. Although 
the members of the present Government did 


come tax. and the cost of the Irish Arrears 


is r ? ? t Fi y yas 7 € H n ` 
qi a Ae E OEN nol only, SE aa | Act on the English taxpayers. He thought 
Sees? : piety s@ cir- | the Irish, who talked so much about Home 


cumstances as those of air and water, climate | Ryle, should have a little home taxation. Mr. 


and food, were against him. 
less, self-confident, headstrong, slow and un- 


Man was carce- | 


Severne, M.P., said he feared that when the 
bill for Egyptand that of the payment of Irish 


willing to learn, and intemperate in all his | defaulters came in, the present taxation, 


enjoyments. 
rendered himself much more easily assailable 
by the opposing and adverse circumstances 
by which he was constantly surrounded, and 
from which even a prudent man could not en- 
lirely escape. Man was greatly, 


y = P > 
The consequence was that he | which was 


214 millions higher than the most 
expensive year of the Beaconsfield Cabinet, 
would have to be largely increased. 


Rersase or A Craxcery Prisoxen.—Mr.- 


but not en- | Mulligan applied on Wednesday to the vaca- 


lirely, to blame for his short existence here. | tion judge (Mr. Justice Day) for an order for 


He ought to be taught to reflect and sce in 
his own mind and conscience that he did not 
live his proper span, and that it was very 
greatly his own fault, and that he could not 
{oo soon amend his ways. The sanitary 
authorities everywhere ought especially to be 
thoroughly posted up in sanitary matters, and 
should not aliow of the existence within their 
spheres of any fever dens or overcrowded 
houses, no unpaved or undrained streets, no 
improperly rained houses or houses un- 
drained. No dirty streets or alleys, no foul 
air or clouds of noxious smoke, no bad food 
or drink to be sold or consumed, and no bad 
water.—Captain Galton moved, and Mr. G.J. 
Symons, ERS., seconded a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Embleton, for his able adlhess, and it 
was carried with acclamation. 


| the release of a Chancery prisoner named 


Dyson, at present confined in York Castle. 
The defendant was committed to prison for 
contempt of court for disobedience to an order 
directing him to file an account, and had been 
in prison three months. The account hadnow 
been filed, and the only question was whether 
Dyson should be released before he paid the 
costs of the attachment order that had been 
obtained against him.—Mr. Justice Day said 
he made the order for the release of the ti 
soner rather reluctantly. His idea of the law 
was that a man who disobeyed the order of 
the court ought to be punished for his con- 
tempt, and net be let out of prison directly 
he obeyed the order without payment of costs. 
In the face of the decision cited to him, he 
had no alternative but to release the prisoner. 


